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To  BE  Completed  ix  aboiit  24  Parts,  I'lucii  -Is.  ealii. 

A    COMPREHENSIVE 

HISTORY   OF    INDIA, 

CIVIL,    MILITARY,    AiND    SOCIAL, 

from  the  first  landing  of  the  english  to  the  suppression  of  the  sepov  revolt; 
including  an  outline  of  the  early  histort  of  hindoostan. 

Pa-   HENEY   BEVERIDGE,    Es.j.,    Advocatk, 

illustrated  by  above  five  hundred  engravings  on  wood  and  steel. 


i;HE  History  of  India  forms  a  most  attractive  subject  of  study  for  all 
classes  I  if  readers.  In  the  remarkable  series  of  events  brought  under 
review  in  the  course  of  the  uarrative,  we  see  the  humblest  begiuuings 
t;radually  leading  to  the  most  maguificent  results — feeble  factories  cou- 
verted  into  forts,  and  made  the  centres  of  permanent  settlements  — 
desperate  struggles  for  existence  succeeded  by  asjiirations  after  dominion 
— powerful  combinations  of  native  Princes  and  European  rivals  defeated  by  indomitable 
courage  and  perseverance — great  battle-fields — deeds  of  heroic  daring — moving  iucitlents  by 
flood  and  field — and  a  glorious  roll  of  statesmen  and  warriors,  emblazoned  with  such  names  as 
Clive,  Hastings,  Cornwallis,  Wellington,  Beutinck,  Hardinge,  and  Napier.  The  rise,  progress, 
and  actual  position  of  an  Empire  thus  wonderfully  established,  and  now  justly'  regarded  as 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  British  Ci'own,  furnish  ample  materials  for  a  narrative  of 
surpassing  interest — a  narrative  of  which,  even  for  its  own  sake,  few  would  willingly  remain 
ignorant,  and  with  which  every  British  subject  who  understands  his  position  and  feels  his 
responsibility  must  long  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted.  A  painful  additional  intei'est  is  con- 
ferred on  this  history  by  the  atrocious  mutiny  which  recently  burst  forth  with  devastating 
fury;  relieved,  however,  by  the  noble  manner  in  which  it  was  met  and  combated,  and  the 
heroism  almost  un]5aralleled  which  it  evoked,  in  which  the  passive  endurance  of  feeble 
women  shares  the  palm  with  the  gallant  exploits  of  veteran  warriors.  To  supply,  in  a 
pleasing  and  instructive  form,  such  an  account  of  our  Eastern  Empire  as  may  at  once  meet 
the  wants  of  the  present  time,  and  command  general  confidence  by  its  accuracy  and  impar- 
tiality, will  be  the  great  aim  of  the  Comprehensive  History  of  India. 

The  lUnstrative  Engravings,  above  Five  Hundred  in  number,  will  comprise  illustrations  of 
the  Armour,  Dress,  Manners  and  Customs,  and  Utensils  of  the  People  of  India;  Views  of 
Historical  Sites,  Temples,  Palaces,  and  Moiuiments;  Portraits  of  Illustrious  Persons;  Maps 
and  Plans  of  Historical  Localities,  Battles,  Battle-fields,  Forts,  Towns,  &c. ;  the  whole  executed 
in  a  style  similar  to  the  illustrations  in  the  Comprehensive  History  of  England ;  and  also 
Engravings  on  Steel,  consisting  of  a  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  Title  to  each  Volume.  The 
Work  will  be  completed  in  about  Twenty-four  Parts,  jjrice  2s.  each. 


"  It  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly 
of  this  admirable  work.  The  more  we 
Bee  of  it  the  more  wo  are  convinced 
that  the  favourable  opinions  expressed 
by  the  press  in  general  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, will  be  fully  justified  by  the 
result,  and  that  this  will  prove,  when 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS. 

complete,  one  of  those  rare  books  that 
claim  a  position  in  every  library." — 
ChcHcnham  Journnt. 

"  X  valuable  and  interesting  work  ; 
elegantly  written,  and  supplying  a 
fund  of  infortuation  respecting  a  cotin- 
try  whose  history  is  all  romance.     It 


is  also  beautifully  printed  and  illus- 
trated."—iftics  o/Wic  World. 

"Cannot  fail  to  become  popular," — 
Critic. 

"This  history  is  proceeding  well, 
and  the  illustrations  are  both  correct 
.and  beautiful." — Littrartj  Gozittc. 


["Opinions  o*"  the  Press"  continued  in  Pace  4. 
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HISTORY  OF  INDIA. 


[Book  IV. 


Vi3i.^LA  Sah  Jain  Temple,  Mount  Aboo. — Fergiisson's  Hindoo  Architectui-e, 


AD.  —  TliP  only  other  temples  to  which  it  seems  necessary  to  refer,  are  those  of  the 

Jains,  who  must  at  one  time  have  established  their  ascendency  over  a  large  part  of 
both  Northern  ;ind  Southern  India,  but  have  now  tlieir  principal  seats  in  Mysore 

andGujerat.  On  the 
borders  of  the  latter 
territory  the  granite 
mountain  Alioo  lises 
aliruptly  from  a 
sandy  desert  to  the 
height  of about  5000 
feet.  On  this  moun- 
tain the  Jains  have 
a  number  of  temples. 
Two  of  them,  com- 
posed of  white  mar- 
ble, are  pre-eminent- 
ly beautiful.  The 
older  of  the  two, 
built  about  1032  by 
Jain  temples  a  merclumt  prince  of  the  name  of  Vimala  Sah,  is  said  to  have  occupied  fourteen 

on  Mount  - .  _,  .... 

.\boo.  years  in  its  erection,  and  to  have  cost  £18,000,000  sterling.  liXternally  it  is  per- 
fectly plain,  but  within  nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  and  richness  of  deco- 
ration. The  principal  part  of  the  temple  is 
a  cell,  containing  a  cross-legged  seated  figure 
of  Parswanath,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It 
is  lighted  only  from  the  door,  and  terminated 
upwards  by  a  pyramidal  spire-like  roof  In 
front  of  the  cell  is  a  portico  composed  of 
forty -eight  pillars,  and  inclosed,  together 
with  the  cell,  in  an  oblong  court,  suiTounded 
by  a  double  colonnade  of  smaller  pillars. 
These  form  porticos  to  a  range  of  fifty-five 
cells,  wliich  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Bud- 
dhist vihara,  but  instead  of  being  intended 
for  monks,  contain  each  a  cross-legged  image 
of  Parswanath,  the  scenes  of  whose  life  are  '' 
sculptured  over  the  doors,  or  on  the  jambs. 
Eight  gi-eat  pillars  of  the  portico  support 
a  magnificent  dome,  wliich  forms  the  prin- 
cipal feature  in  the  architecture.  rergus.son's  admiration  of  the  ))oieh  may 
be  estimated  from  his  obsei"vatir,n  that  the  church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook, 
London,  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  masterpiece,  "would  have  been  greatly  iinjiroved. 


Mahomed  Alt.  Na>X)b  of  the  Carnatic. 

From  n  print  after  n  native  draninii. 


[The  I'ortrait  of  Malioraed  Ali  in  paje  148,  . 
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tiflNNlNO  WHEEL,    iiOMBAV. 
From  native  niod>-l  in  the  Eoit  Indm  House. 


consequently  nearly  a  sixth  of  the  whole  export  is  taken  liy  India.  Tiie  change 
from  exporters  of  cottons  to  tliat  of  importers  to  an  enormous  amount,  cannot 
iiave  been  effected  without  sometliing  equivalent  to  a  vast  social  revolution 
among  the  Hindoos,  and  accordingly  it  is  notorious  that  many  of  their  most 
celebrated  seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  have  undergone  a  gi'eat  and  rapid 
decay.  Still,  from  the  great  difference  between  the  ipiantity  of  cotton  raised 
in  India,  and  the  comparatively  small  quantity  exported  from  it,  and  still  more 
from  the  quantity  of  cotton  yarn  wliicii  is  either  hand  spun  by  the  natives, 
or,  as  the  above  figures  show,  imjwrted,  it  is 
plain  that  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion must  still  be  wholly  or  partially  employed 
in  weaving.  The  early  introduction  of  the  art 
into  India,  and  the  extent  to  which  it  was 
practised  as  a  domestic  employment,  are  attested 
by  nmnerous  passages  of  tlie  Vedas.  Thus 
we  lind  it  familiarly  referred  to  in  the  way  of 
proverb  or  illustration,  as  when  an  individual 
exclaims,  "Cares  consume  me  as  a  rat  gnaws  a  weaver's  thread,"  or  when  it  is 
said  that  "Day  and  night,  like  two  famous  female  weavers,  interweave  the 
extended  thread."  The  antiquity  of  the  art,  however,  is  not  so  remarkable 
as  the  pei'fection  to  which  it  was  carried  by  means  apparently  inadequate. 
The  spinning-wheel,  from  which,  from  the  rudeness  of  its  structure,  only  the 
coarsest  threads  might  be  anticijjated,  produces   them  as  fine  as  those  of  the 

gossamer;  and  the  loom  which  seems 
even  less  fitted  for  the  performance  of 
any  delicate  operation,  ^yeaves  the 
tiireads  thus  spun  into  a  fabric  of  such 
aerial  texture,  that  the  Hindoos  them- 
selves have  designated  it,  without 
much  exti'avagance  of  hyperbole,  "  as 
woven  ail'."  In  the  weaving  of  silk, 
similar  excellence  is  displayed.  This 
perfection  of  workmanship,  by  the  use 
of  a  few  simple  instruments,  is  in  fact 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  is  strikingl}^  exemplified  in 
various  other  articles  of  maiuffacture, 
as  trinkets,  cabinet  work,  and  cutlery. 
The  excellence  of  the  last  is  perhaps 
more  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  steel  known  by  the  name  of  tvoolz,  than  to 
the  skill  of  the  workmnn ;  but,  in  other  instances,  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  wondrous  dexterity  which   is  displayed  when  the  carpenter,  for  instance, 


A.U.    — 


Skill  iuapin- 
iiiiig  and 
weaving  it. 


Silk  and 
other  manu- 
factmej. 


HtNLuu    CARPtNTLR. — FiUUl  Solv>IlS.   I.tS  Ullldoil 


i  as  a  Specimen,  v;Uhout  reference  to  the  Text.] 


OPINIONS    OF    THE    PRESS- Continued. 


''The opinions  expresf-etl  iu  this  his- 
tory are  rfniarkiibly  free  and  unpre- 
judiceU;  ami  wliether  wo  regard  the 
value  of  iu  extoiisive  reaean-h.  or  ttio 
elegant  complet^iiosa  of  Ha  oriiaiucntal 
art,  we  may  faitlifuUy  rcwmmend  it 
aa  a  desirably  adjunct  to  b(_>th  the 
drawing-room  and  the  study." — Her- 
leick  Wanler. 

"The  writing  is  clear  and  easy;  and 
in  addition  to  these  elements  of  popu- 
larity, it  is  further  elucidated  by  a 
profusion  of  maps  and  woodcuts, 
many  of  the  latter  very  fine." — Scots- 
ntan. 

"The  careful  accuracy  with  which 
the  details  of  this  history  are  collectwl, 
composed,  and  arranged,  together  with 
the  amplitude  and  lucidness  of  its  nar- 
rative, entitles  it  to  public  confidence 
and  patronage;  while  the  beauty  and 
correctness  of  its  typography,  com- 
bined with  the  profusion  and  artistic 
quality  of  its  illustrations,  &ecure  the 
hold  it  has  taken  of  the  public  mind." 
— Liverpool  Mail. 

"  This  interesting  work  is  continued 
with  the  same  industry  and  the  same 
liberality  of  illustration  with  which  it 
was  commenced.  The  story  is  impar- 
tially told,  and  the  numerous  views  of 
places  admirably  engraved." — Weekly 
IHspcUch. 

"Most  valuable  as  a  histoiy,  it  is 
written  with  clearness;  and  being  di- 
vested of  all  national  prejudices,  is 
faitliful  in  its  detail  and  entertaining 
in  its  observations." — Dover  Chrmiicle. 

"Narrated  with  great  fairness,  and 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care." — 
ReadiTig  Mercury. 


"This  ably  written  and  admirably 
illustrated  Hidmy  of  India,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  has  so  far  fulfilled  the 
importaJit  i)romi8es  which  were  made 
on  \i»  behalf  at  the  o\xU^i."—l{avii>- 
shire  Ttlegraph. 

"The  C'omprtJunsive  History  of  India, 
published  monthly  by  Messrs.  Blackie 
and  Son,  now  enters  a  second  volume. 
It  will  be  the  most  complete  record 
that  has  yet  appeared." —  Munwig 
Star. 

"Well  executed  in  point  of  style, 
and  by  some  one  e\idently  a  master  of 
his  subject;  while  the  illustrations  and 
maps  are  very  distinct  and  nxmierous, 
and  the  tyjx)gi-aphy  is  excellent.  Late 
events  have  forced  upon  us  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  Indian  matters, 
and  we  think  this  work  affords  a  good 
ojiportunity  for  getting  at  the  informa- 
tion in  a  cheap,  popular,  and  compen- 
dious way  " — Nottingham  Review. 

"A  very  cleverly  written  account  of 
that  interesting  country  (India).  A 
book  from  which  a  lai-ge  amount  of 
knowledge  may  be  obtained  in  a  very 
pleasant  manner." —  Wakefidd  Journal. 

"No  volume  yet  published,  having 
especial  reference  to  our  Eastera  Em- 
pire, contains  such  valuable  infonna- 
tion  aa  is  here  afforded." — PlymoiUh 
Journal. 

"  The  accuracy  and  finish  of  the 
maps  and  engravings,  the  beauty  of 
the  paper  and  type,  and  the  great  care 
with  which  manifestly  all  the  records 
of  our  Indian  conquests  have  been 
searched,  render  this  a  most  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  our  colonial 
empire." — John  Bull. 


"In  the  present  work,  its  designers 
apl^ear  to  have  determined  to  sot  up  a 
solid  and  interesting  work  of  reference 
on  all  Indian  matters  that  can  jrossibly 
be  comprehended  under  the  head  of 
Ili-story." — riifinouth  Mail. 

"Nicely  illustrated,  clearly  printed, 
and  lucidly  and  cleverly  written." — 
Gloucester  Journal. 

"The  best  praise  we  can  award  the 
history  before  us  is,  that  it  will  bear 
favourable  comparison  with  the  pre- 
vious and  contemporaneous  publica- 
tions of  the  [same]  firm." — Norfolk 
News. 

"All  the  parties  concerned  in  the 
getting  up  of  this  History — a  history 
evei-y  day  becoming  more  interesting, 
especially  to  Englishmen — are  execut- 
ing their  parts  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner." — Leeds  Int^lliymcer. 

"The  paper,  typography,  and  illus- 
trations {wood  and  steel)  are  splendid. 
The  contents,  too,  give  ample  promise 
that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
it  the  most  valuable  standard  work  on 
India  that  has  yet  been  produced." — 
Nottuigham  Journal. 

"The  work  is  a  remarkably  cheap 
one,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
popular." — Bradford  Observer. 

"  Written  in  a  fine  historical  style." 
— Bristol  Mirror. 

"There  is  a  woful  ignorance  of  In- 
dian history  in  almost  all  classes  of 
society,  arising  from  the  wjmt  of  books 
upon  the  subject  of  a  character  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  people  at 
large;  we  therefore  hail  with  pleasure 
the  appeai-ance  of  the  present  work." — 
Cambridge  Chronicle. 


LIST    OF    ILLUSTRATIONS    IN    PARTS    I.    AND    II. 


Sketch  Map  of  India,  to  illustrate  the  History  down  to 

the  battle  of  Plassy. 
Map  of  the  Jummoodeep. 
Map  of  India,  as  known  to  the  Ancients. 
Interior  of  the  Cave  of  Elepha_nta. 
Exterior  of  the  Great  Chaitva  Cave,  Salsette. 
Exterior  of  the  Chait\-a  Cave,  Adjunta. 
Interior  of  the  Bisma  Kurm,  Ellora. 
Oriental  Zodiac. 

Tvre,  an  ancient  entrepot  for  Intlian  goods. 
Plan  of  Soor,  the  ancient  Tjto. 
Head  of  Alexander  the  Great,  fi-om  a  coin. 
Silver  Coin  of  Eucratides,  King  of  Bactria. 
Palmvra,  an  ancient  entrep'Jt  for  Indian  goods. 
Ruins  at  Canouoe,  on  the  Ganges. 
Gates  of  Somnacth. 
Sultan  Mahmood's  Pillars  at  Ghuziiee. 
Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  Mahmood. 
Exterior  of  Sultan  Mahmood's  Tomb. 
Interior  of  Sultan  Mahmood's  Tomb. 
Ajmeer,  from  near  the  Gogra  Pass. 
KuTB  MiNAK,  near  Dellii. 
Silver  Coin  of  Ghenghis  Khas. 
Interior  of  the  Tomb  of  Sultan  Altamsh. 
Groitp  of  Ancient  Indian  Armour. 
Khiui  Chiefiain  and  Woman. 
Silver  Coin  of  Sui-tan  Ala-u-din. 
Ruins  of  the  Palace  of  Rana  Bheum,  Chittoor. 


MAUSOLETtTM    OF    KhOSROW. 

Copper  Coin  of  Mahomed  bin  Toghlak. 

Ellora,  The  Rock-cut  Temple  of  Kylas  iSteel  Plate^ . 

Snowy  Range  of  the  Himalayas,  from  Manna. 

Ruins  of  Toghlakabad. 

A  Brahmin  offering  Rice. 

UsBEKs  of  Khoondooz,  and  a  Khojah  of  Usbek  Tartahy. 

Distant  View  of  Kandahar. 

Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Barer,  near  Cabool. 

Marble  Mosque  at  the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber. 

The  Fort  of  Chunar-ghur,  near  Benares. 

A  BiHisTEE  or  Water-Carrier. 

Sheer  Shah's  Mausoleum  at  Sassei"am. 

GenerjVL  View  of  Cabool. 

SheiivH  Selim's  Tomb  at  Futtipoor  Sikra. 

Ruins  of  Goor,  ancient  Capital  of  Bengal. 

Attock,  on  the  Indus. 

A  YOOSOOFZYE  of  AFGHANISTAN. 

Ruins  of  the  Castle  of  Sehwan,  in  Scinde. 

Mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Akber  at  Secimdra. 

Akber's  Tombstone  at  Secundra. 

Palace  of  Akber  at  Futtipoor  Sikra. 

The  Chalees  Sitoon,  Allahabad. 

Constantinople,  end  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 

Portrait  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Portrait  of  Vasco  de  Gama. 

General  View  of  Calicut,  about  a.d.  1570. 
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Ue  Witt,  aud  a  republican  — a  sort  of  cliaractor 
wliich,  rightly  or  wrongly,  was  then  rp|irobateil 
by  the  vast  mass  of  the  natimi,  ami  which  oouhl 
iio  more  have  achieved  the  Kovohition  of  U!8I)  than 
it  could  have  changed  aud  reformed  the  dynasty 
of  the  Celestial  Empire.  But  William  III.  was 
the  first  of  our  rulers  that  really  solved  the  pro- 
blem of  constitutional  monarchy ;  and  .^siiu'e  his 
solution  of  that  problem  the  duties  of  our  |)rinees 
have  been  easy,  systematic,  and  natural.  Before 
his  time  all  was  ridiUe  and  uncertainty,  and  the 
constitutiuu  was  not  understood,  because  it  had 
never  properly  been  put  into  practice.  If  now 
and  then  he  stumbled,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  what  to  after  sovereigns  has  been  a  plain, 
broad,  and  beaten  path  was  then  an  unexplored 
and  dark  passage,  where  nearly  every  step  was 
an  experiment.  Our  admiration  of  the  ability, 
and  the  real  genius  iu  state  affairs,  of  this  illus- 
trious prince  must  rise  to  the  highest  pitch,  if  we 


look  closely  into  the  coni])licated  nature  and  sur- 
pa.ssiiig  ditKculties  of  his  situation.  A  stadt- 
holdcr  ill  Iloliaiid  wilh  republican  forms— a  king 
in  England  and  Scotland,  with  con.stitutioiis  which 
had  never  properly  been  dehned — the  ruler,  iu 
fact,  of  the  Dutch,  the  English,  the  Scotch,  aud 
the  Irish,  who  had  all  separate  interests,  jealou- 
sies, and  animosities  —  compelled,  by  the  very 
constitution  which  he  called  into  life  or  etlicacy, 
to  trust  ministers  whom  there  was  no  trusting 
with  safety — engaged  at  the  same  time  in  an  al- 
most uninterru])ted  war  with  the  greatest  i)Ower 
in  Europe,  or  undermined  by  the  intrigues  of  that 
power,  which  was  even  nioi-e  formidable  in  di- 
plomacy than  in  arms — and  all  this  with  a  frail 
state  of  body!  We  confess  that,  all  tliese  cir- 
cumstances considered,  we  are  lost  in  wonder  as 
to  the  result,  and  disposed  to  give  William  III. 
by  far  the  foremost  place  of  all  the  sovereigns 
that  have  ever  worn  the  English  crown. 


Wreck  off  Ttnemouth  of  the  "Betsy  Cains," 

Tlie  vessel  wliich  couveyed  U'llli.nn  [II.  to  Engliind,  in  I681J.1— From  A  ilmwiiig  lij  J   W  CamiicIiBel 


'  This  vessel,  at  the  time  of  her  ileatniction  the  oldest  afloat, 
was  built  on  the  Thames  about  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
ieenth  century,  and  being  subsequently  purchased  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  named  by  him  the  Princetis  Manj  in  honour 
of  his  consort.  In  her  he  made  his  memorable  voy.age  to  Eng- 
land iu  16SS,  when  he  landed  at  Torbay,  and  afterwanls  as- 
cended the  Englisti  tlirone  under  the  title  of  William  III. 
During  his  reign  and  that  of  his  successor  Queen  Anne,  this 
vessel  was  emphiyed  as  one  of  the  royal  yachts;  but  iu  the  reign 
of  George  I.  she  was  laid  aside,  and  aftenvards  sold  to  Messi-s. 
Waltere,  of  London,  who  named  her  the  .Bt^<,v  Cams,  and  em- 
ployed lier  in  the  West  India  trade.     She  w.as  purchased  sub- 


sequently by  Messrs.  Carden,  of  Loudon,  .and  used  by  them  aa 
a  collier.  Throughout  her  entire  history  she  maintained  the 
chanacter  of  a  lucky  ship  .and  fiist  sailer.  A  prophecy  likewise 
was  att.-iched  to  her  that  the  Papists  would  never  get  the 
upper  hand  while  tlie  Bdstj  Cains  remained  .afloat.  About 
1S25  she  wjis  piu-chiised  by  Mr,  G.  F.  Wilson,  of  ^outh  Shields, 
aud  continued  to  be  employed  in  tlie  merchant  service  till  17th 
Febniary,  1827,  when  she  was  wrecked  and  went  to  pieces  I'U 
tlie  rocks  near  Tyuemouth.  The  Jklfii/  Cains  wju*  built  of  oak. 
and  i>rofusely  carved.  .She  w:is  80  feet  3  inches  in  length  by 
2;t  feet  in  bre:idth.  carvel  built,  two  decked,  h.ad  two  masti,  and 
was  square-riggeil. 
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The  queen's  aversion  to  the  Whigs  -  Chan^'es  in  the  otticers  of  state — War  prochiinied  against  France— Marl- 
lior.mgh  appointed  to  command  the  allied  army  —  Difficulties  of  his  command — His  military  proceedings — 
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Conspiracy  in  Scotland  called  "  Fraser's  Plot" — Account  of  Fraser  of  Lovat  and  his  traitorous  proceedings — 
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Nottingham  as  minister  of  state — Other  changes  in  the  minis-try — Order  of  the  Thistle  revived  in  Scotland  — 
Kurfclier  proceedings  of  Fraser  of  Lovat — Military  ojierations  of  Marlborough  on  the  Continent  — His  plan  to 
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ING  WILLIAM  died,  aud  the 
Princess  of  Denmark  took  liis 
jilace.  Anne  was  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  her  age,  but  as 
much  under  the  tutelage  of  Lord 
and  Lady  Marlborough  as  if  she 
had  been  a  girl  of  fifteen,  or  of  still  tenderer 
years.  Her  proclamation  took  place  amidst  accla- 
mations, though  some  credulous  people  gi'ieved 
to  see  her  step  into  a  revolutionary  and  usur|)ed 
llirone  ;  having  fondly  expected,  against  all 
reason  or  knowledge  of  the  hearts  of  princes, 
that  she  would  demur,  and  resign  her  seat  to 
her  half-brother,  the  helpless  pensioner  of 
France.  As  the  parliament  continued  sitting, 
notwithstanding  the  demise,  and  by  virtue  of  an 
act  properly  passed  in  Williams  reign,  Anne, 
three  days  after  her  accession,  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  there  declared  her  resolu- 
tion to  prosecute  the  measures  concerted  by  the 
late  king,  "  the  great  support,  not  only  of  these  ' 
kingdoms,  but  of  all  Europe."  Even  so  mucli  ■ 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  Marlborough 
ascendency.  The  Tories,  together  with  what  ' 
was  called  Uie  landed  iuterest,  had  agreed  to  ' 
leave  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  who,  by  means  of  his  lady,  was 
like  to  liave  the  supreme  direction  of  all  things. 
The  city  of  London,  and  all  the  counties,  cities, 
aud  second-rate  towns,  sent  up  addresses.  '•  In 
these,"  says  Biu-net,  "  a  very  great  diversity  of 
style  was  observed;  some  mentioned  the  late  king  | 
in  terms  full  of  respect  and  gratitude,  others 
named  him  very  coldly,  some  took  no  notice  of 
him  nor  of  his  death,  and  simply  congratulated 
her  coming  to  the  crown,  and  some  insinuated  re- 


flections on  his  memory,  as  if  the  queen  had  been 
ill-used  by  him.  The  queen  received  all  civilly — 
to  most  she  said  nothing ;  to  others  she  expressed 
herself  in  general  words,  and  some  things  were 
given  out  in  her  name  which  she  disowned." 

The  two  secretaries  of  state  for  Scotland,  with 
such  of  the  privy  counsellors  of  that  nation  as 
were  in  London,  waited  upon  her  with  professions 
of  loyalty  and  devotion.  Commotions  had  been 
expected  north  of  the  Tweed,  but  the  Jacobites 
did  nothing  beyond  talking;  and  the  country 
continued  to  obey  the  ]irivy  council,  and  the 
authorities  established  by  William,  who  were  all, 
for  the  present,  left  in  their  ]jl;ices.  In  Ireland, 
the  Papists  were  too  much  im]ioverished  and 
reduced  to  excite  any  apprehensions.  The  Earl 
of  Marlborough  had  now  attained  the  great  ob- 
ject of  Ids  ambition.  Three  days  after  Anne's 
accession  he  was  decorated  with  the  order  of  the 
Garter;  on  the  morrow  he  was  named  captain- 
general  of  the  English  forces  tit  home  and  abroad, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  was  appointed  master 
of  the  ordnance.  The  queen's  husband,  Prince 
George  of  Denmark,  who  was  still  considered  as 
a  subject,  and  who  continued  to  occupy  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
was  named  generalissimo  and  lonl  high-admiral; 
but,  as  he  had  neither  the  ability  nor  the  wish 
to  take  a  very  active  part  in  affairs,  and  as  he 
had  always  been  as  absolutely  under  the  control 
of  the  favourites  as  liLs  wife,  Marlborough  had, 
in  effect,  the  entire  command  of  the  army.  His 
counte.'is,  to  whom  his  own  elevation  was  owing, 
was  made  gi'oom  of  the  stole  and  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
privy  purse.    Marlborough  was  ready  to  be  either 
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Whig  or  Tory.  Anne  had  .a  great  aversion  to  I  not  been  reckoned  in  tlie  nnnilier  i>[  the  Tories." 
the  Whigs,  and  a  iiroportiouate  love  of  the  Tories;  I  Tx)rd  Nottingham,  one  of  tlie  Tory  cliiefs,  wjis 
or,  ill  the  words  of  Tiady  Marlborough,  ''Thej  appointed  seerelary  of  state.  Lord  liochestei', 
queen  Iiad,  from  her  infancy,  imbibed  the  most 
iinconriueralile  prejudices  against  the  Whigs. 
She  liad  been  taught  to  look  ui)oii  them  all,  not 
only  as  rejiublicans,  who  hated  the  very  shadow 
of  regal  authority,  but  as  implacable  enemies  to 
the  Church  of  Eiislaud. 


QcEEN  Anse. — After  Sir  G.  KiielL 


This    aversion    to    the 
whole   party  had    been 
confirmed    by   the    ill- 
nsage  she  liad  met  with 
from     her     sister    and 
King  William,   which, 
though    perhaps    more 
owing  to  Lord  Roches- 
ter  than    to    any   man 
then  living,  was  now  to 
be  all   charged    to   the 
account  of  the  Wliigs. 
And  Prince  George,  her 
husband,  who  had  also 
been  ill-treated  in  that 
reign,    threw   into    the 
scale  his  resentment.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  To- 
ries had  the  advantage 
not  only  of  the  queen's 
early   prepossessions  in 
their  favour,  butof  their 
having  assisteil   her  in 
the  late  reign  in  the  af- 
fair of  her  settlement.      It  was,  indeed,  evident 
that  they  had  done  this  more  in  opjiosition  to  King 
William  than  from  any  real  respect  for  the  Prin- 
cess of  Denmark.     But  still  they  h.ad  serveil  her. 
And,  the  winter  before  she  came  to  the  crown, they 
hail,  in  the  same  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  king, 
and  in  jirospect  of  his  death,  paid  her  more  than 
usual  civilities  an<l  attendance.     It  is  no  great 
wonder,   therefore,  all  these  things  considered, 
that,  as  soon  as  she  was  seated  on  the  throne,  the 
Tories  (whom  she  usually  called  by  the  name  of 
the  church  party)  became  the  distinguislied  ob- 
jects of  the  royal  favour."     Godol|ihin,  who  wa.s 
the  same  sort  of  Tory  as  his  friend  aiul  family 
ally,  Marlborough,  wa-s  intrusted  with  the  sole 
management  of  the  finances,  with  the  title  of 
lord  liigh-treasui'er,   and   he  became    in  reality 
prime  minister  and  arbiter  of  all  things  in  the 
council,  as  Marlborough  was  of  those  in  the  field. 
"And    I  am   firmly  persuaded,"  continued   the 
duchess,   "that,  notwithstanding   lier   majesty's 
extraordinary  affection   for  me,  and  the  entire 

devotion  which  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  my  I  materials  contributed  to  envenom  the  dispute. 
Lord  Godolphin  had  for  many  years  showed  to  '  The  head  of  the  high-churdi  party  would  have 
her  service,  they  would  not  have  had  so  great  got  np  a  new  persecution  of  dissenters,  and  would 
a  share  of  her  favour  and  confidence  if  thev  had    have  driven  every  man  that  w;us  not  a  declared 


the  queen's  hot-headed  uncle,  was  continiu-d  Lord- 
lieutcnant  of  Ireland,  with  express  )ierniisHion  tn 
be  absent  ;is  often  .-is  might   be  thought  lit  for 
attending  in  the  Knglish  council,  where,  with  his 
old   temper   uninipmved,    he  aimed    at   ab.solute 
authority,  and  browbeat 
all  his  brother  counsel- 
lors and  ministers.  The 
Duke  of  Somerset  was 
dismissed  from  the  oiiice 
of     lord  -  president,     to 
make  room  for  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  who  had 
the  merit  of  not  being 
a  Whig,  though  he  had 
no  pretension  to  that  of 
being  a  Tory.    The  Earl 
of  Bradford,  a  friend  or 
dependant  of  Kochestei', 
was  made  treasurer  of 
the       household  ;       the 
com])troller's   staff  was 
transferred    from    Ijonl 
Wharton,      a       zealous 
Whig,    to    Sir    Edward 
Seymour;   the  Marquis 
of    Normanby    got    the 
privy  seal;  but  the  Earl 
of  Jersey  retained  his 
post     as     chamberlain. 
Most  of  the  subordinate  posts  were  also  filled 
up  by  Tories.     The  only  Wliigs  left  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  commanding  posts  were  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  lord  high-steward,  and   Mr.  Boyle, 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.     The  names  of  the 
great  Whig  leaders,  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Oi-ford. 
were  erased  from  the  list  of  the  persons  tlirected 
to  be  summoned  to  attend  the  meetings  of  tlu; 
privy   council.      The   queen's   husband.    Prince 
George,  appointed  a  council  to  act  with  him,  or 
for  him,  into  which  he  admitted  none  liut  Tories; 
Sir  George  Rooke,  distinguished  by  his  aversion 
to  everything  that  bore  the  name  of  Whig,  be- 
came Vice-admir.d  of  England,  and  president  of 
the  conmii.ssion  for  managing  the  fleet,  itc. ;  and 
another  memVier  of  the  lord  high-admiral's  coun- 
cil was  Marlborough's  brother,  George  Churchill, 
who  was  not  merely  a  Tory,  but  a  downright 
Jacobite.     Rochester,  who  was  disapjifiinted   at 
not  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  and 
who  could  tolerate  no  difference  of  opinion,  .soon 
beg.an  to  quarrel  with  Godolphin,  and  numerous 
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Tory  out  i)f  the  commission  i)f  tlie  jicace;  C!o- 
iloI])liin,  on  tlie  otluT  liaiul,  \v;ta  bent  upon  \n\r- 
Buing  a  mild  ami  com-iliatorv  coui-se,  ami  ho,  or 
his  fiieiuls,  ivpresmiled  Hocliester  as  a  fire-lu'anil: 
Huchester,  moreover,  wrus  against  the  war.  The 
two  AVhig  Dnki's  of  Devonshire  and  Somerset 
voted  witli  (!odol|ihin,  and  the  majority  of  the 
ooinicil  decided  upon  a  ileclaratiou  of  war  agaiusl 
France.  Anne  had  desijatciied  a  letter  to  the 
sUites-general,  announcing  her  intention  to  main- 
tain the  alliances  concluded  by  the  late  King 
AVilliani;  and  now  she  deputed  Marlborough  to 
Holland  as  andjiissador  extraordinary.  The  lord- 
general  reached  the  Hague  on  the  2Hh  of  March, 
and  \va.s  received  w'ith  transports  of  joy.  It  was 
presently  arranged  with  the  heads  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  envoy  of  the  emjjeror,  that  war  should 
be  dei'lared  on  the  same  day  at  London,  the  Hague, 
and  Vienna,  and  tliat  Marlborough  should  have 
tlie  chief  command  of  the  allied  armies — a  post 
•coveted  by  tlie  new  King  of  Prussia,  by  the 
Elector  of  Hanover,  by  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  by 
the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.  On  his  speedy 
return  to  London,  it  was  made  apparent  that 
either  Rochester  must  withdraw,  or  the  cabinet 
be  distracted  by  incessant  jars.  "The  gibberish 
of  that  party,"  says  her  Grace  of  Marlborough, 
'"  about  non-resistance,  and  jiassive  obedience, 
and  hereditary  right,  I  could  not  think  to  forbode 


Sidney,  Karl  of  GudoU'Hin. — Mtcr  Sir  G.  lOieller. 

any  good  to  my  unstress,  wliose  title  rested  upon 
a  dilTerent  foundation."  The  head  of  the  high- 
church  jwrty  retired  to  the  country  in  disgust, 
being  the  first  of  the  Tory  leaders  "that  dis- 
covered a  deep  discontent  with  the  queen  and 
her  administration."  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  her  majesty  was  "so  unreasonable  as  to 
press  him  to  go  to  Ireland,  to  attend  the  affairs 


of  that  kingdom,  which  greatly  needed  his  pre- 
.sence."  Eoclicster  told  her  with  gieat  insolence, 
that  he  would  not  go  into  Ireland  though  she 
should  give  the  country  to  him  and  his  son.  His 
resignation  of  the  lieutenancy  followed,  and  he 
was  so  angry  that  he  would  neither  go  to  court 
nor  to  council. 

The  queen  had  declared  her  resolution  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  the  church  as  by  law  estab- 
lished ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  the  zealots, 
who  wanted  the  power  of  persecuting  and  the 
exclusive  occupancy  of  all  jjlaces,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, as  well  as  ecclesiastic.  All  this  bi-ewed  a 
storm,  which  soon  afterwards  burst  forth.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  commons  voted  her 
majesty  for  life  i,'70(t,('"0  a-j'ear,  of  which  she 
chose  to  assign  .£100,000  to  the  i>ublic  service. 
The  war  had  been  j)roelaimed  on  the  4tli  of 
May,  and  the  requisite  measures  adopted  for 
)irosecuting  it  with  vigour;  the  oath  abjuring  the 
Prince  of  Wales  had  been  taken  by  the  mem- 
bers of  both  houses,  and  the  name  of  the  Princess 
Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  introduced  in  the 
pulilic  prayers  as  next  in  succession  to  the  throne; 
and  Murlborougli,  on  the  12th  of  May,  had  de- 
jiarted  for  Hollantl,  on  the  frontiers  of  whitrh 
country  military  operations  had  already  com- 
menced. The  negotiations,  which  had  been  going 
on  ill  Germany  among  the  minor  states,  had  in- 
duced the  house  of  Brunswick  to  send  10,000 
men  to  join  Marlborough,  liad  won  over  the  Elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg,  now  King  of  Prussia,  had 
compelled  the  Princes  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Wolf- 
enbiittel  to  renounce  their  connection  with  the 
King  of  France,  had  engaged  the  elector-jiala- 
tiiie  in  the  grand  alliance,  and  had  compelled  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and 
other  little  ])0tentates  who  had  been  devoted  to 
France,  to  remain  neutral  in  the  great  struggle. 
The  ]irincipal  array  of  the  allies,  under  the  tem- 
porary command  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone  (Ginckel), 
was  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of  Cleves,  to  cover 
that  part  of  the  frontier  which  lies  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Meuse.  The  first  blow  was  struck 
while  Marlborough  was  employed  in  settling  a 
plan  of  the  campaign  with  the  Dutch,  and  the 
ministers  of  the  allies,  by  his  royal  liighne.ss  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  being  joined  by  Mar- 
shal Tallard,  ina>le  a  sudden  move  upon  Ninie- 
guen,  which  was  without  a  garrison,  and  almost 
without  artillery;  but  the  burghers  were  active 
and  brave,  and  Athlone,  by  a  brilliant  march, 
got  to  their  assistance,  and  saved  the  place.  Dif- 
ferent plans  of  operation  were  proposed  by  the 
various  members  of  the  grand  alliance,  and  Marl- 
borough began  to  expeiience  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  giving  a  unity  of  plan  and  [jurpose  to  a 
heterogeneous  coalition.  And  perhaps  at  that 
moment  he  rejiented  of  his  old  criticisms  upon 
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llie  military  performances  of  tlie  late  king,  feel- 
ing, as  he  dill,  tlie  sanLe  difficulties  which  had  so 
often  impeded  the  career  of  William.  It  was 
near  the  end  of  June  before  he  matured  his  ar-  j 
langenieiit-s,  and  then  he  found  that  the  Prince 
of  Saarliriick,  Athlone,  and  the  other  leading 
generals,  were  in  no  disposition  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  and  act  cordially  with  him.  At  the 
same  lime  he  found  himself  checked  by  the 
field-deputies — obstinate  functionaries  whom  the 
states-general  were  accustomed  to  send  out  with 
their  armies,  and  who,  on  their  part,  were  bound 
to  do  nothing,  and  permit  nothing,  without  ad- 
vising with  their  high  mightinesses  at  the  Hague. 
However,  Kai.serswerth  having  surrendered,  Marl- 
borough collected  the  forces  which  had  been  en- 
gage<l  in  that  siege,  brought  up  the  English  from 
Kreda,  and,  being  joined  by  other  bodies  of  the 
allies,  fouml  himself  at  the  head  of  60,000  men. 
But  even  then  he  was  distracted  and  hamjiered 
by  three  or  four  plans  of  operations,  each  of 
which  hail  its  advocates  in  the  allied  camp.  More- 
over, when  he  had  overcome  the  timidity  of  the 
Dutch  government,  and  was  about  to  do  some- 
thing, the  general  of  the  Hanoverians  announced 
that  his  men  could  not  march  without  the  orders 
of  Bothmar,  the  elector's  minister  at  the  Hague.  ' 
He  suiumoned  Bothmar  to  the  camji,  and,  after 
losing  some  valuable  time,  removed  these  ob- 
stacles. But  the  Pi-ussians  had  their  scruples 
and  difRculties  as  well  as  the  Hanoverian.s,  and 
the  removal  of  these  cost  more  time.  At  last,  on 
the  7tli  of  July,  he  crossed  the  Waal,  and  esta- 
blished his  head-quai'ters  at  Duckenbourg.  On 
the  Kith,  his  army  was  posted  at  Over-Hasselt, 
with  the  Meuse  in  the  rear,  and  the  French  in 
front  at  the  distance  of  two  short  leagues.  At 
length  he  obtained  from  the  states-general  full 
powers  to  execute  his  own  plan,  which  was  ofFen- 
sive.  He  moved  forward  en  jnassc  on  the  27th, 
and  by  the  30th  had  his  advanced  posts  near 
Hamont.  The  French,  meanwhile,  had  suddenly 
decamped  by  Jiiglit.  He  expected  a  hard  battle; 
but  they  would  not  risk  an  attack,  though  one 
or  two  small  fortresses  were  assaulted  and  carried 
under  their  eyes.  On  the  31st.  Marlborough  was 
twelve  hours  on  horseback  reconnoitring  the 
ground  and  ascertaining  the  French  hue  of  march. 
Although  Tallard  had  come  up  with  fresh  forces, 
the  French  continued  to  edge  off  towards  the 
Demer.  Marlborough's  object  was  to  tlirow  him- 
self between  them  and  that  little  river,  and  to 
give  them  battle  on  some  exposed  heaths;  but, 
either  through  the  .slowness  of  his  troops,  or  the 
indecision  of  the  Dutch  lield-deputies,  he  failed 
in  this  attempt.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  liow- 
ever,  quitted  the  army  to  avoid  the  dishonour  of 
witnessing  the  reduction  of  the  f<ir(ies.ses  on  the 
Meuse:  Venio  was  invested  on  the  5tli  of  Sep- 


tember, and  was  forced  to  surrender  on  the  23d  ; 
on  the  2()th  Ruremond  and  Stevenswaert  were 
invested,  and  both  jilaces  were  t;iken  liy  tlie  7th 
of  October.  While  tlie.se  operations  were  in  pro- 
gress, the  army  of  the  empire,  under  the  coni- 
m.and  of  Joseph,  the  young  King  of  the  Homans, 
had  reduced  Landau,  and  threatened  (he  whole 
of  Alsace.  In  consequence  of  this  loss,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  weaken  tlieir  main  body,  and  to 
leave  exposed  the  important  city  of  Liege.  Marl- 
borough instantly  moved  upon  that  place,  ojiened 
his  batteries  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  com- 
pelled the  French  garrison  to  surrender  on  the 
2flth.  By  this  im]>ortant  cajiture,  the  Dutch 
frontier  was  secured,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Meuse  was  wholly  free. 

With  these  operations  the  campaign  ended ; 
the  French  retired  within  their  lines,  and  Marl- 
borcuigh,  after  distrilniting  his  troops  in  winter- 
quarters,  began  his  journey  homeward.  His 
exploits  were  set  off  by  tlie  failures  of  other  offi- 
cers in  other  quarters.  The  jilan  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cadiz  had  been  formed  by  the  late  King 
William,  and  since  promoted  by  JIarlborough 
and  Godoljihin.  The  expedition,  after  being  long 
delayed,  was  at  last  got  to  sea;  and  on  the  12th 
of  August,  Sir  George  Rooke  and  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  with  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  and  a  land 
force  of  13,000  men,  came  to  anchor  in  Cadiz 
Bay.  The  Sjianish  governor  was  summoned  to 
surrender  to  the  allies  of  the  rightful  sovereign 
;  of  Spain ;  but  he  refused,  and  then  Rooke  and 
I  Ormond,  like  all  sea  and  land  officers  in  a  similar 
I  situation,  quarrelled  as  to  what  was  to  be  done 
next.  Troops  were  subsequently  landed  at  Port 
St.  Mai-y's,  at  Vigo,  and  on  other  ]ioints  ;  but  they 
were  badly  commanded,  and  acted  like  an  undis- 
ciplined rabble.  In  the  harbour  of  Vigo  a  i-ich 
convoy  of  jilate-ships  had  taken  refuge.  After  a 
stout  resistance  the  Spaniards  removed  a  part  of 
this  treasure  and  then  set  fire  to  the  shii)S.  The 
English  succeeded  in  bringing  off  ten  men-of-war, 
several  galleons,  and  7,000,000  of  iiiecesof  eight; 
but  more  ships  and  far  more  money -were  burned 
or  left  behind  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

A  new  ])arliament  had  assembled  on  the  20th 
of  October,  and  now  the  Tories  were  found  to 
have  a  majority  powerful  enough  to  carry  every- 
thing before  it.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  known 
Tory  predilection  of  the  new  sovereign,  the  dis- 
couragement of  the  Whigs  at  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam, and  the  exertions  of  the  favoured  jiarty 
throughout  the  country.  The  ]iartition  treaty, 
and  everything  else  with  which  the  former  reign 
could  be  loaded,  was  brought  into  the  account. 
After  a  debate,  in  which  Marlborough  was 
"praised  at  William's  cost,"  all  that  had  favour 
at  court,  or  that  hoped  for  any,  joining  in  the  cry 
ag.-iinst  the  deceased  king,  thev  brought   in  tlie 
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famous  "Occasional  Conformity  Bill,"  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  wliich  was  to  prevent  hypocrisy 
in  religion  anil  danger  to  the  church;  Imt  the  real 
object  iif  which  was  to  destroy  the  toleration  act. 
By  this  bill,  all  those  who  took  the  sacrament 
and  test  as  qualitications  for  office,  and  did  after 
that  go  to  the  meetings  of  dissenters,  or  any 
meeting  for  religious  w'oi-ship  not  according  to 
the  Liturgy  or  practice  of  the  Church  of  England, 
were  to  be  disabled  from  hokling  their  employ- 
ments, punished  with  heavy  and  increasing  fines, 
&c.;  and,  whereas  the  test  act  only  included  the 
magistrates  and  corporations,  this  new  act  was 
to  embrace  all  the  inferior  officers  or  freemen 
having  a  right  to  vote  for  membei-s  of  parlia- 
ment. &.C.  The  bill  was  carried  in  the  commons 
by  a  gi'eat  majority;  but  in  the  upper  house 
strong  objections  were  taken  to  the  high  penal- 
ties imposed  in  it ;  some  of  the  lords  remem- 
bered the  evil  pi-actices  of  informers  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  "  and  would  not  consent  to  the 
reviving  such  infamous  methods."  The  queen 
had  the  matter  at  heart — made  her  husband  vote 
for  the  bill,  although  this  royal  Dane  was  him- 
self one  of  the  occasional  conformists,  having  re- 
ceived the  sacrament  of  the  Anglican  chui'ch  to 
qualify  him  for  the  office  of  lord  high-admii-al, 
and  yet  keeping  a  Lutheran  chapel  and  Lutheran 
chaplains.  The  whole  strength  of  the  court  was 
exerted ;  Ijut  still  the  majority  of  the  lords  re- 
mained .steady  to  their  purpose  of  throwing  out  or 
greatly  modifying  the  bill.  Most  of  the  bishops 
agreed  with  the  secular  peers  upon  this  point, 
tliough  upon  different  views.  The  upper  house, 
however,  was  ready  to  consent,  that  such  persons 
as  went  to  meetings  and  conventicles  after  they 
had  received  the  sacrament  should  be  disabled 
from  holding  any  employments,  and  be  fined 
.£20.  The  commons  resolved  to  maintain  their 
point — that  is,  their  original  bill  in  all  its  rigour. 
The  lords  ])roceeded  to  make  many  alterations. 
In  the  end  the  bill  was  lost. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  bill  against 
dissenters  was  first  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Bromley  and  by  the  famed  St.  John, 
who  had  himself  been  brought  up  a  dissenter, 
but  whi>,  having  no  religion  at  all,  was  willing 
to  adoi)t  even  a  scheme  of  religious  intolerance 
and  persecution  if  it  favoured  the  views  of  the 
Tory  party  with  which  he  had  engaged.  Marl- 
borough threw  all  his  weight  into  the  scale  of 
intolerance,  speaking,  and  voting,  and  doing  all 
that  in  him  lay,  to  revive  the  severity  of  the 
penal  statutes  against  Nonconforndsts.  By  pur- 
suing this  course  he  gi-atifled  the  Tories,  who 
then  formed  the  majority  in  the  commons,  and 
lie  pleased  the  queen,  who  always  entertained 
the  highest  of  high-church  notions.  Both  Marl- 
borouf'h  and  his  countess  affected  to  raise  some 


delicate  scruples  touching  such  an  elevation;  but 
the  queen  insisted  upon  the  lord-general's  being 
made  a  duke,  and  a  duke  he  was  made  accordingly 
on  the  14th  of  Decemlier ;  and  as  his  jiroperty  was 
considered  insufficient  to  maintain  that  dignity, 
Anne  sent  a  message  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
intimating  the  cre.itiou,  and  stating  that,  witli 
the  title,  slie  had  conferred  upon  Marlborough 
.£50(10  per  annum  for  her  own  life  ;  and,  in  con- 
clusion, she  requested  the  house  to  devise  a  pro- 
per mode  for  settling  the  said  grant  on  himself 
and  his  successors.  This  seemed  paying  high 
for  the  capture  of  a  few  towns,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  Liege,  were  only  third  or  fourth 
rate  places;  and  this  was  all  that  Marlborough 
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had  done  as  yet.  Both  the  court  and  the  gene- 
ral, however,  were  apparently  surprised  as  much 
as  they  were  vexed  by  an  instant  appearance  of  op- 
position in  the  house.  Insinuations  were  thrown 
out  there  that  Marlborough  and  his  wife  were 
making  a  monopoly  of  the  royal  favour  and 
bounty.  The  outcry  was  so  loud  that  Anne,  with 
the  advice  of  Marlborough  and  his  countess,  with- 
drew her  apjilication. 

Anne,  it  is  said,  earnestly  desired  that  her 
husiiand  should  be  associated  with  her  on  the 
throne  ;  but  this  being  deemed  unconstitutional, 
her  next  thought  was  to  secure  a  permanent  re- 
venue for  him.  A  royal  message  intimated  this 
wi.sh  for  the  settlement  of  a  further  provision  on 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  in  case  of  his  surviving 
her  majesty.  Mr.  Howe,  the  fiei-y  Tory  who 
had  been  so  vehement  against  the  grants  of  the 
late   kiiiET,   moved  for   an   annual  allowance  of 
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X1()(),()()0.  'I'lie  bill  was  carried,  and  sent  wp  to 
the  lords.  But  there  it  encountered  a  sterner 
opposition.  Marlborouj;h's son-in-law,  Lord  Sjien- 
eer,  recently  raised  to  the  House  of  Peers  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland, 
strongly  op])Osed  the  grant,  and  by  so  doing  drew 
down  upon  lumself  the  wrath  of  liis  imperious 
mother-in-law  the  duchess.  "Great  opjiosition," 
savs  Buruet,  "was  made;  but  the  queen  pressed 
it  with  the  greatest  earnestness  she  had  yet  shown 
in  anything   whatsoever;  she   thought  it  became 

her,  as  good  a  wife,  to  have  the  act  jiassed 

The  court  managed  the  matter  so  dexterously 
tiiat  the  bill  passed,  and  the  queen  was  highly, 
ilispleased  with  those  who  opposed  it;  among 
whom  I  had  my  share."  Auue,  in  one  of  her  ex- 
travagant letters  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
attributes  tlie  passing  of  the  bill  solely  to  the  pains 
taken  by  her  grace  and  her  husband.'  Another 
bill,  whicli  occujjied  and  agitated  this  session, 
was  one  in  favour  of  those  who  had  not  taken  the 
oath  abjuring  the  Prince  of  Wales  by  the  day 
named,  and  granting  another  j'ear  for  retlei^ion. 
,„  „  The  clamour  against  the  former 
reigu  and  its  Whig  ministers  was 
still  kept  up.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  px'epared  a  long  address  to  the  queen, 
laying  the  whole  of  the  increase  of  the  national 
debt  at  the  door  of  the  Whigs.  This  step  fol- 
lowed a  rejiort  made  by  a  commission  apjiointed 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  public  accounts,  and 
which  inculpated  liOrd  Ranelagli,  ])ayniaster  of 
the  army,  and  Lord  Halifax,  auditor  of  the  exche- 
quer. Tlie  first  of  these  lords,  whose  reputation 
was  none  of  the  best,  was  expelled  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  whicli  he  was  a  member,  and  com- 
))elled  to  resign  his  place.  His  profitable  post 
was  presently  divided  into  two  ])arts,  and  the 
best  was  given  to  Mr.  Howe.  Halifax  was  a 
member  of  the  upjier  house,  and  the  majority  of 
the  lords  espoused  his  cause,  and  vindicated  his 
diaracter  in  a  very  decided  resolution.  Here- 
upon the  commons  denied  the  competency  of 
their  lordships  to  interfere  in  any  such  matter, 
or  to  ])ass  any  vote  of  acquittal  where  the  matter 
charged  consisted  of  money,  &c.  This  produced 
another  violent  quarrel,  and  tlrove  both  houses 
to  the  press  to  explain  their  several  motives  and 
conduct.  More  serious  consequences  might  have 
ensued  if  the  queen  liad  not  suddenly  |)rorogued 
]iai'liament  on  the  27th  of  Febriiarv.  During 
this  session  the  lords  had  gained  a  great  reputa- 


tion throughout  the  counti-y  by  their  opposition 
to  tlie  Tory  House  of  Commons.  To  strengthen 
their  parly  in  the  upper  hou.sc,  and  to  have  ii 
cleiu'  majority  there,  the  Tories  induced  the 
queen,  soon  after  the  prorogation,  to  create  four 
of  the  most  violent  membei-s  of  the  commons 
|ieers.  The  four  selected  Tories  were  Fiucli, 
Leveson  Gower,  Granville,  and  Seymour. 

During  the  sitting  of  ])arliament  a  convociition 
of  the  clergy  had  continued  its  laliours.  Like 
the  national  ))arliament,  the  churchmen  thus  as- 
sembled were  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
house;  and,  like  the  ])arlianient  in  this  present 
session,  these  two  houses  disiigreed  and  quar- 
relled with  one  another.  The  churchmen  in  the 
lower  house  wished  to  cast  some  reflections  on 
the  preceding  reign ;  but,  as  most  of  the  bishops 
owed  their  promotion  to  William,  and  were  ])er- 
sonally  pointed  at  in  these  reflections,  they  abso- 
lutely refused  to  concur.  The  convocation  ended 
with  the  prorogation  of  parliament;  the  lower  and 
the  upper  house,  like  the  commons  and  lords,  being 
a]iparently  fixed  in  opposition  and  animosity  to 
one  another.-  Hot  disputes  continued  to  pre- 
vail among  the  teachers  of  peace  and  good-w  ill 
to  all  men.  Pi-ecisely  the  same  dis|)ositiou  hail 
existed  in  the  preceding  reign ;  but,  for  various 
reasons,  the  chief  among  which  was  William's 
firm  determination  to  take  part  with  neither,  the 
two  church  factions  had  not  been  able  to  make 
so  much  noise.  But  now  Anne  warmly  favoured 
the  high-church  party,  and  gave  imjjortance  to 
every  dispute  by  entering  into  the  merits  of  it. 
As  an  imjiortant  part  of  her  jjrerogative  and 
right  divine,  Anne  assumed  the  ])ower  of  per- 
forming nuracles — that  is,  she  liad  revived  the 
revolting  jiractice  of  touching  for  the  scrofula  or 
king's-evil,  and  her  clergy  had  inserted  in  the 
Liturgy  and  Prayer  Book  an  office  to  be  used  dur- 
ing that  performance.'' 

The  Duke  of  Savoy,  upon  seeing  the  successes 
in  Italy  of  Prince  Eugene,  began  to  waver  in  his 
alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  King  of  Portu- 
gal absolutely  detached  himself  from  the  French, 
and  entered  into  tlie  gi-and  alliance  this  spring. 
These  defections  were  of  the  utmost  ini]iortauce 
to  the  French  monarch ;  avIio,  moreover,  was 
distracted  and  distressed  by  the  insurrection, 
within  his  own  territories,  of  the  oppressed  Pro- 
testants of  the  Cevennes,  a  mountainous  country 
bordering  on  the  frontier  of  Catalonia.  The 
Duke  of  Maidborough  saw  the  advantiiges  that 


'  Letterof  thequeen,  ill  Miirttjormitih  /'tivw;-^,  .is given  by  Coxe. 

-  Burnet.  The  Whig  bishop  continues  -"  From  those  disputes 
in  uoiivocation  divisions  ran  thrnugli  the  whole  b<idy  of  the 
clergy,  and  to  fi.\  these,  new  names  were  found  out :  they  were 
itistinguished  by  the  names  of  high-church  and  low  church.  All 
that  treated  the  dissenters  with  tenijier  aad  moderation,  and 
were  for  resiiling  constantly  at  their  cures,  and  for  labouring 
thligently  in  them  ;  that  expressed  a  zeal  against  the  Prince  of 


Wales,  and  for  the  Kevolution  ;  that  wished  well  to  the  present 
war,  and  to  the  alliance  against  France ;  were  represented  a» 
direct  favourei-s  of  Presbytery,  and  as  ill  aflected  to  the  church, 
and  were  called  low  churdunen." 

^  "  It  appeal's  by  the  newspajwi-s  of  the  time  that  on  the  30th 
of  jMarch,  1714,  200  persona  were  touched   by  Queen  Aune. 
.\niong»t  these  wjis  Rjimu^l  Johnson,  afterward-s  the  justly 
1  celebrated  moral  writer." — Peggo,  CtiTiiUiix. 
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might  be  derived  from  tliis  formidable  insurrec- 
tion ;  and  he  proposed  to  the  Englisli  ministry 
that  assistance  slioidd  be  sent  to  the  insurgents, 
and  all  means  adopted  fm-  fomenting  the  troubles 
in  the  t'evennes.  This  was  the  "good  old  plan," 
so  dear  to  Burleigh  and  (jueen  Elizabeth,  and  so 
often  acted  ujwn  by  France  as  well  as  by  Eng- 
land. Louis  had  repeatedly  encouraged  insur- 
rection in  the  dominions  of  the  emperor ;  he  was 
at  this  very  moment  in  a  close  corresponilence 
with  the  oppressed  Protestants  in  Hungary  and 
Bohemia;  and  under  his  especial  patronage  the 
Hungarians  were  now  organizing  a  most  impor- 
tant insurrection  against  the  emjjeror.  Yet  Lord 
Nottingham  <uid  the  other  jiartizans  of  passive 
obedience  strongly  oi)])Osed  Marlborough's  pro- 
position, simply  upon  the  grounds  of  tiie  injus- 
tice and  the  impolicy  of  assisting  rebel  subjects 
against  tlueir  legitimate  sovereign.  To  the  higher 
view  of  the  case,  which  exposes  the  iniquities  of 
such  an  interference,  these  men  were  never  cap- 
able of  a3cen<ling.  Their  opposition  was,  how- 
ever, overndeil  in  the  cabinet ;  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  forwarded  to  the  Ceven- 
nes,  direct  communications  were  established,  and 
a  considerable  body  of  Louis's  troops.  Instead  of 
being  marched  to  the  great  seat  of  the  war  in 
Flanders  and  on  the  Rhine,  were  kept  at  home  to 
jirevent  the  spread  of  this  dangerous  insurrec- 
linn.  On  the  Rhine  events  had  occurred,  after 
Marlborough's  campaign  of  the  preceding  year, 
that  greatly  tended  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
French.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  at  last 
declared  openly  for  France,  had  surprised  Ulm, 
and  had  opened  a  communication  with  the  Frencli 
on  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  and  on  the  14th  of  October, 
when  Marlborough  was  on  his  way  to  winter- 
(piarters,  Marshal  Villars  had  defeated  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden,  and  cleared  the  pas.sages  leading 
to  the  Black  Forest,  while  Marshal  Tallard,  on 
the  other  hand,  extended  his  force  along  the 
Upper  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  reduced  Treves 
and  Traerbach.  The  Germans  were  thus  pre- 
vented from  profiting  by  the  reduction  of  Lan- 
dau, and  were  hemmed  in  at  Stolhoffen.  Louis 
had  determined  to  open  the  campaign  of  the  pre- 
sent year  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  a  mighty 
plan  had  been  conceived  for  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  While  Marshal  Ville- 
roy  was  again  to  threaten  the  Dutch  frontier, 
and  occupy  Marlborough  in  that  corner,  the 
troops  on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  to  march  through 
the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  and  join  the  Ba- 
varians; from  beyond  the  Alps  the  Duke  of 
Vendome  was  to  open  his  way  through  the  Tyrol; 
and  these  two  armies,  moving  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  favoured  in  the  very  heart  of  the  em- 
pire by  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  as  well  as  by  the 
Bavarians,  were  to  form  a  junction  between  the 


Inn  and  the  Danube,  were  to  call  upon  the  insur- 
gents in  Hungary,  and  then,  like  a  torrent  swol- 
len, were  to  roll  on  to  Vienna.  In  accordance 
with  this  grand  plan,  Marshal  Villara  broke  up 
from  his  cantonments  before  the  winter  was 
finished,  surprised  several  bodies  of  Germans  in 
their  quarters,  and  on  the  !)th  of  March,  eight 
daj's  before  Marlborough  arrived  at  the  Hague, 
he  reduced  the  important  town  of  Kehl.  And 
soon  iifter  this,  leaving  Tallard  to  keep  the  Mar- 
grave of  Baden  in  check  at  Stolhofi'en,  Villars 
struck  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  descended 
into  Bavaria,  where  he  was  joined  by  the  electoi-, 
who  had  already  defeated  the  Austrians,  driven 
them  beyond  the  Inn  and  the  Danube  (thus  leav- 
ing clear  the  proposed  point  of  junction),  and 
taken  Neuburg  and  Ratisbon,  in  which  imperial 
city  a  diet  was  assembletl  to  pronounce  his  for- 
feiture and  ]nit  him  to  the  ban  of  the  empire. 
Count  Styrum  moved  with  20,01)0  of  the  emperor's 
troops  to  free  the  Margi-ave  of  Baden  ;  but,  by 
the  advice  of  Villars,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
threw  himself  between  these  two  imperial  forces, 
attacked  the  count  near  Donauwerth,  and  com- 
pletely routed  him.  Continuing  this  career  of 
success,  the  French  and  Bavarians  took  Augs- 
burg, and  lay  across  wliat  seemed  an  open  road 
to  the  old  walls  of  Vienna.  But  they  were  not 
cheered  by  any  sight  of  the  heads  of  columns 
which  the  Duke  of  Vendome  was  to  lead  from 
Italy  through  the  Tyrol;  the  elector  and  the 
French  general  disagreed,  and  Villars,  who  was 
wanted  to  look  after  the  insurgents  in  the  Ceven- 
nes,  was  recalled.  And  from  this  moment  the 
grand  scheme  tottered. 

It  was  the  17th  of  March  ere  Marlborough  ar- 
rived in  the  Low  Countries.  Death  had  relieved 
liim  from  the  jealousies  of  the  Prince  of  Saar- 
briick  and  of  the  Earl  of  Athlone;  and  he  found 
himself  comparativeK'  without  a  riviil.  It  appears 
to  liave  been  the  design  of  the  English  general  to 
act  upon  the  oft'ensive,  and  to  invade  French 
Flanders  and  Brabant;  but  the  states-general 
preferred  beginning  with  the  siege  of  Bonn,  flat- 
tering themselves  that  the  elector  would  capitu- 
late rather  than  risk  the  ruin  of  his  town.  He 
repaired  to  Nimeguen  to  concert  with  Cohorne 
the  plan  for  the  siege  of  Bonn.  He  then  in- 
spected the  fortifications  and  garrisons  of  Venlo, 
liuremond,  and  Maestricht,  and  the  other  jilaces 
he  had  taken  on  the  Meuse.  This  done,  he 
crossed  the  country  to  Cologne,  where  he  felt 
"  a  good  deal  of  spleen,"  for  nothing  was  ready 
for  the  siege,  and  Cohorne  coolly  proposed  to  let 
it  alone  till  the  end  of  the  year.  Miu'l borough, 
however,  gave  orders  for  investing  the  place,  and 
proceeded  to  Bonn,  with  forty  battalions,  sixty 
squadrons,  and  100  pieces  of  artillery.  The  tren- 
ches  were  opened  on  the  3d  of  May,  and  the 
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Mai-quis  d'AUegre  capitulated  on  the  lOtli.  Dur- 
ing the  siege  the  news  fruni  (lerniauy  continued 
to  lie  "very  ill ;"'  and  Villeroy  and  Boulllers,  who 
liad  uiana'uvred  in  vain  to  save  Bonn,  seemed  to 
be  increasing  their  strength  upon  the  Meuse. 
Marlborough,  however,  rettu'ucd  to  his  former 
plan  of  transferring  the  war  into  the  heart  of 
Brabant  and  French  Flanders  ;  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals Cohorue,  Spaar,  and  Opdara  were  detached 
to  Bergeu-ojj-Zoom  to  forward  the  necessary  pre- 
parations  ;  and,  as  a  part  of  this  plan,  an  English 
fleet  with  a  strong  land  force  on  board  was  to 
alarm  the  French  coast  from  Calais  to  Dieppe, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dutch  troops,  to 
make  a  descent  near  the  latter  place.  With  fifty- 
nine  battalions,  and  129  squadrons,  Marlborough 
crosseil  the  river  Yaar,  close  under  the  walls  of 
Mae.stricht ;  and,  near  the  heights  of  Hautain, 
between  that  river  and  the  Meuse,  he  surprised 
a  considerable  part  of  the  French  army,  and 
nearly  cut  them  off.  The  French,  who  had  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  slow  movements  on  the 
jiart  of  the  allies,  had  no  expectations  of  such 
rapid  ones;  they  retreated  in  confusion,  destroyed 
the  works  of  Tongres,  and  fleil,  without  halting, 
three  leagues  be3'ond  Thys.  Marlborough  fixetl 
his  camp  at  Thys,  and  there  he  was  greatly  dis- 
concerted and  vexed ;  for  he  learned  that  Cohorne 
had  obtained  the  consent  of  the  states-general  to 
employ  his  troops  in  making  an  irruption  into 
the  country  of  Waes,  whei-e  he  hoped  to  levy 
large  contributions.  This  entirely  deranged  the 
plan  of  the  English  general,  who  had  intended 
in  the  fir.st  place  to  reduce  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 
And  Marlborough  had  other  tioubles ;  the  con- 
federates on  the  Upper  Rhine  were  clamouring 
for  reinforcements,  and  there  were  some  both  in 
England  and  Holland  who  would  have  greatly 
weakened  the  army  in  the  Netherlands  to  send 
themsuccour.  "This," said  Marlborough,  "would 
only  answer  the  purjjose  of  bringing  things  here 
into  the  same  condition  as  they  are  there."  His 
heai-t  was  set  upon  the  taking  of  Ostend  and 
Antwerp,  but  it  was  not  till  the  10th  of  June 
that  he  could  move  anywhere.  Then  he  marched 
upon  Hanef.  In  this  march  he  expected  an  en- 
gagement, but  the  French  retreated.  Innumer- 
able errors— or  deeds  deserving  a  harsher  name 
— were  committed  by  the  Dutch  field-commis- 
sioners and  the  generals  that  were  acting  with 
him.  Oijdam  was  well  beaten  by  Boufflers  and 
Bedmar,  and  all  that  the  allies  could  do,  during 
the  rest  of  this  camjjaign,  was  to  take  the  towns 
of  Huy,  Limburg,  and  Gelderu. 

On  the  other  side,  the  far  giander  plan  of  the 
French,  of  concentrating  their  foi-ces  upon  the 
Danulie,  and  capturing  Vienna,  had  gone  abso- 
lutely to  wreck.  Vendome,  who  was  to  advance 
through  the  passes  of  the  Alps  from  Italy,  was 
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obstructed  by  the  brave  Tyrolese,  who  fought 
gallantly  for  their  old  family  sovereign  the  empe- 
ror, and  for  their  own  independence;  and  lie  was 
still  further  impeded  by  the  now  avowed  defec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  made  a  very 
profitable  bargain  with  the  emperor,  England, 
and  Holland,  the  maritime  jiowers  agreeing, 
among  other  things,  to  jiay  him  a  monthly  sub- 
sidy of  80,000  crowns.  In  the  meantime,  to 
obviate  the  objection  against  uniting  the  crown 
of  Spain  with  those  of  Austria  and  the  empire, 
Leopold  an<l  his  eldest  son  Joseph  renounceil 
their  claims  to  the  Spanish  succession  in  favour 
of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  second  son  of  that 
house.  The  yonng  prince  was  accordingly  pro- 
claimed King  of  Spain  at  Vienna.  About  the 
middle  of  September  the  archduke,  or  King 
Charles  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  &c.,  set  out  from 
Vienna  on  his  journey ;  passing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he  was  met 
by  that  prince,  and  complimented  on  his  acces- 
sion; at  Diisseldorf  he  was  received  by  the  elector- 
palatine  and  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  charged  by  her  majesty  of  England  with 
congratulations  to  the  young  sovereign.  The  king 
without  a  kingdom,  and  the  fortunate  genei'al 
who  was  in  the  course  of  acquiring  almost  wealth 
enough  to  liuy  one,  travelled  on  together  to  the 
Hague,  where  the  states-general  receiveil  them 
both  with  nearly  equal  honour.  ^larlliorough 
hastened  over  to  England  on  the  last  day  of  Oc- 
tober, but  presently  was  despatched  from  court 
to  Portsmouth,  to  compliment  his  majesty  of 
Spain  on  his  happy  arrival  in  the  dominions  of 
England,  and  to  conduct  him  to  Windsor  Castle. 

The  parliament  assembled  on  the  9th  of  No- 
vember. The  speech  of  the  queen  was  warlike 
and  confident.  Neither  lords  nor  commons  remon- 
strated against  the  dangerous  intention  of  carry- 
ing on  the  war  till  Charles  of  Austria  was  seated 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  The  connnons  resolved 
that  the  army  should  be  raised  to  58,000  men, 
the  navy  to  -10,000  sailors  and  marines ;  and  they 
voted  the  necessary  supplies  with  gi-eat  readi- 
ness. But  a  new  storm  was  raised  by  the  re- 
introduction  of  the  "Occasional  Conformity  Bill," 
shorn  of  some  of  its  penalties,  but  still  severe; 
and  irritating  to  all  classes  of  men  that  ditiered 
from  the  Established  church.  It  wiis  again  car- 
ried triumphantly  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  the  old  pretence  that  the  church  was 
in  danger;  but  in  the  House  of  Lortls  it  en- 
countered a  much  stronger  op])osition  than  in 
the  preceding  session,  and  the  second  reading 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  seveuty-one  to 
fifty-nine. 

On  the  17th  of  Decendier,  her  majesty,  after 
giving  her  assent  to  the  "  Land-tax  Bill,"  took  oc- 
casion to  inform  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  that  she 
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hail  received  unquestionable  inforniatiou  of  ill 
practices  and  desijjns  carrying  on  in  Scotland  by 
emissaries  from  France. 

The  atfair,  which  gave  rise  to  a  prolonged 
quarrel  between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
was  what  is  conmionly  called  "  Fraser's  Plot,"  the 
hero  of  whicli  was  Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  who, 
in  the  iircceding  reign,  had  led  his  family  clan, 
with  pibroch  ]ilaying,  to  join  the  banner  of  Dun- 
dee ;  and  wlio,  from  his  early  youth  to  his  tinal 
exit  in  his  old  age  upon  a  scaffold  on  Tower-hill, 
was  engaged  in  plots  and  conspiracies  and  the 
most  lawless  enterprises.  This  Fraser  of  Lovat 
had  a  genius  for  iniquity — a  cultivated  intellect 
with  the  heart  of  a  savage.  He  had  brutally 
violated  the  sister  of  Lord  Athole,  and  upon  his 
consequent  outlawry,  had  settled  in  France,  the 
language  of  which  country  he  spoke  like  a  native. 
The  nature  of  his  offence,  and  the  immorality  and 
violence  of  his  whole  life  and  character,  were  no 
obstacle  to  his  being  received  into  the  favour  and 
confidence  of  the  devout  court  of  St.  Germain. 
He  undertook  to  excite  a  fresh  insurrection  in  the 
mountains  of  Scotland,  and  to  assemble  12,000 
Highlander  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  if  the  court 
of  France  would  only  contribute  a  few  regular 
troops,  some  officers,  arms,  ammunition,  and 
motie'i.  Louis  XIV.  entered  into  the  project ;  but 
as  so  many  schemes  of  the  same  kind  had  sig- 
nally failed,  and  as  he  had  no  great  confidence  in 
Fraser's  sincerity,  he  insisted  that  the  outlaw 
should  first  return  to  Scotland,  with  two  ])ersons 
upon  whom  his  majesty  might  rely,  and  who  were 
instructed  to  examine  the  Highlands,  and  sound 
the  clans  themselves.  But  Fraser  no  sooner 
reached  Scotland  with  these  two  individuals,  than 
he  privately  discovered  the  whole  plot  to  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry,  undertaking  to  make  Inm 
acquainted  with  the  whole  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Scottish  Jacobites  and  the  courts  of 
St.  Germain  and  Versailles.  Queensberry,  who 
hail  reasons  for  suspecting  many  persons  of  name 
and  influence,  concluded  a  bargain  with  the 
double-dealer,  gave  Fraser  a  pass  to  secure  him 
from  arrest  or  molestation,  and  sent  him  into  the 
Highlands,  where  he  was  to  learn  and  report  to 
the  minister  who  wei-e  determined  Jacobites, 
ready  for  insurrection  and  civil  war,  and  who 
were  not.  Before  setting  out  upon  this  treacher- 
ous, trejianning  circuit,  Fraser  delivered  to  the 
duke  a  letter  from  the  Queen-dowager  Maria 
d'Este,  directed  to  the  Mai-quis  of  Athole,  wliose 
sister  the  civilized  ruffian  had  dishonoured,  and 
whose  prosecution  of  him  for  that  ofi'ence  he 
sought  to  avenge  through  a  sentence  for  treason 
and  death  on  the  scaffold.  After  his  journey  in 
the  Highlands,  Fraser  proposed  returning  to 
France,  where,  as  he  affirmed,  he  could  obtain 
still  more  ample  evidence,  learn  all  tlie  schemes 


and  plots  going  on  at  the  court  of  St.  Germain, 
and  disconcert  tliem  all  by  leading  the  plotters 
into  false  tracks.  The  Duke  of  Queensberry  pro- 
cured him  a  jiassport,  but  under  a  feigned  name, 
from  the  E:irl  of  Nottingham,  and  Frjuser  went 
off  for  France  by  way  of  Holland.  Queensberry 
communicated  his  discovery  secretly  to  tlie  ipieen, 
and  Anne's  own  s]jies  at  Paris  confirmed  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  |)Iot  for  a  rising  in  tlie  Higldands. 
At  the  same  time  Sir  John  Maclean,  the  head  of 
a  clan,  was  arrested  with  his  wife  at  Folkestone, 
in  Kent,  where  he  had  landed  from  the  French 
coast.  Maclean,  on  first  being  examined  in  the 
secretary  of  state's  (Nottingham's)  office,  pretended 
that  his  intention  was  merely  to  go  through  Eng- 
land into  Scotland,  in  order  to  submit  to  the  ]jre- 
sent  government,  and  to  take  the  benefit  of  the 
queen's  pardon ;  but,  subsequently,  he  confessed 
that  there  had  been  some  consultation  at  St.  Ger- 
main about  sending  over  a  body  of  trooj)s  to  join 
the  malcontents  in  Scotland.  Maclean  further 
gave  the  clue  for  discovering  and  apprehending 
one  Keith,  whose  uncle  was  one  of  the  two  that 
had  accompanied  Fraser  from  France  at  the  <lesire 
of  King  Louis  or  his  minister.  This  Keith,  the 
nephew,  confessed  in  his  prison  that  there  was  a 
design  on  foot  for  securing  the  crowns  of  England 
and  Scotland  for  the  young  pretendei',  after  her 
present  majestifs  deutli.  At  nearly  the  same  mo- 
ment, Mr.  David  Lindsay,  wlio  had  been  under- 
secretary to  King  .James  and  the  Piince  of  Wales, 
was  arrested ;  aud  Mr.  James  Boucher,  who  had 
been  aide-de-camp  to  James's  natural  son,  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  wastaken  on  the  coastof  Sussex, 
coming  clandestinely  from  France.  According  to 
their  own  account,  they  all  came  proposing  to  live 
peaceably  at  home  under  her  majesty's  hajipy 
government ;  and  at  this  moment  the  far-famed 
Presbyterian  preacher,  Ferguson,  whose  hand  was 
in  every  plot,  came  in  voluntarily,  and  declared 
his  readiness  to  disclose  all  that  he  knew  of  the 
matter.  This  knowledge  was  such  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
the  nature  of  the  whole  transaction  :  he  affirmed 
that  Fraser  was  indeed  employed  by  the  Duke  of 
Queensberry,  her  majesty's  high-commissioner  in 
Scotland,  to  di\iw  some  persons  into  a  plot ;  but 
there  was,  in  reality,  no  Jacobite  plot  at  this 
time,  for  they  were  very  glad  to  see  one  of  the 
race  of  the  Stuarts  upon  the  throne  ;  though  they 
hoped  that  mattei's  would  be  so  compromised 
that  the  queen  might  enjoy  the  crown  for  life, 
and  that  her  brother  might  succeed  her.  The 
nearly  simultaneous  arrival  of  the  several  Jacob- 
ites is  a  suspicious  circumstance  ;  and  as  there  is 
amjjle  evidence  to  show  that,  in  1700,  there  was 
an  extensive  cons]nracy  in  Scotland,  with  a  design 
for  supporting  which   the  Frasers,  Athole,  and 
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believe  tliat  there  might  have  been  soinethiug  of 
the  same  sort  in  the  j'eara  1703  and  1704.  Upon 
tlie  arrest  of  Bencher,  who  was  well  known,  and 
who  was  suspected  of  being  "sent  on  great  de- 
signs," the  House  of  Lords,  apprehending  a  remiss- 
ness in  the  ministry  in  .searcliing  and  examining 
those  who  came  from  France,  requested  tliat  tlie 
said  Boucher  might  be  well  looked  to,  and  that 
Sir  John  Maclean  might  lie  brought  before  tliem. 
After  some  delay  the  Earl  of  Nottingham  told 
the  house  that  the  prisoners  were  bi-ought  up,  and 
that  they  might  do  with  them  as  they  pleased. 
Boucher  was  then  prosecuted  on  the  statute  of 
treason,  confessed  his  crime  (for  it  was  impossible 
to  deny  that  he  had  been  in  arms  against  the 
government  established  by  the  Revolution),  and 
received  sentence  of  death.  He  was  reprieved, 
but  he  died  soon  after  in  Newgate. 

.  r,  1  -/-,  1  On  the  29th  of  January,  the  Earl 
of  Nottingham  informed  the  hou.se 
that  the  queen  had  commanded  him  to  lay  before 
them  the  papers  containing  all  the  particulars 
hitherto  discovered  of  the  conspiracy  in  Scotland; 
but  that  there  was  one  circumstance  which  could 
not  be  communicated  without  running  the  risk 
of  preventing  a  discovery  of  still  greater  impor- 
tance. Nottingham  had  been  all  along  suspected 
of  a  desire  to  cover  the  consjiiratoi'S,  or  at  least  to 
make  the  conspiracy  appear  as  a  very  insigniticant 
attiiir.  The  papers  produced  went  merely  to  show 
that  many  messages  had  been  exchanged  between 
the  courts  of  St.  Germain  and  N'ersailles,  witli 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland ;  that  the  French 
king  was  willing  to  send  an  army  to  Scotland, 
but  desired  to  be  well  assured  beforehand  of  the 
assistance  that  might  lie  expected  there,  and  that 
Fraser  of  Lovat  and  two  otliei'S  had  come  over 
to  ascertain  that  jioint.  The  loi'ds,  dissatisfied, 
ordered  their  committee  to  pursue  their  exami- 
nation. The  committee  of  the  lords,  after  some 
days,  jiresented  a  very  full  and  alarming  i-eport. 
And  in  an  address  they  besought  the  queen  to 
use  her  endeavours  to  have  the  succession  of  tlie 
crown  of  Scotland  declared  to  be  settled  on  the 
Princess  Sophia  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  assur- 
ing her  majesty  that,  when  lier  endeavours  for 
settling  the  succession  should  have  taken  effect, 
they  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  .session  the  queen  gave 
what  was  considered  a  vei-y  unequivocal  proof  of 
her  attachment  to  the  Established  church.  On 
tlie  7th  of  February  Secretary  Hedges  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  that  her  majesty,  having 
taken  into  her  serious  consideration  the  mean  and 
insufficient  maintenance  belonging  to  the  elerg}- 
in  divers  parts  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  give 
them  some  ease,  had  been  pleased  to  remit  the 
arrears  of  the  tenths  to  the  ]ioor  clergy,  and  that, 


for  an  augmentation  of  their  livings,  she  had 
declared  that  she  would  make  a  grant  of  her 
whole  revenue  arising  out  of  the  first-fruits  and 
tenths,  as  far  as  it  was  or  should  hereafter  become 
free  from  encumbrances.  These  tentlis  amounted 
to  about  £11,000  a-year,  and  the  first-fruits,  one 
year  with  another,  to  aliout  i^SOOO :  the  money, 
Burnet  tells  us,  was  not  brought  into  the  trca.sury 
Hke  the  other  branches  of  the  revenue  ;  Init  the 
bishojis,  who  had  been  the  pojie's  collectors,  were 
now,  and  had  been  ever  since  the  Kefoiination, 
collectors  for  the  crown,  and  so  jiersons  in  favour 
obtained  assignations  ujion  them  for  life,  or  for 
a  term  of  yeai'S.  "  This,"  adds  the  bishop,  "  had 
never  been  applied  to  any  good  use,  but  was  still 
obtained  by  favourites  for  them.selves  and  their 
friends;  and,  in  KingCharles's  time,itweiit  chiefly 
among  his  women  and  his  natural  children.  It 
seemed  strange,  that  while  tlie  clergy  had  much 
credit  at  court,  they  had  ne\er  rejiresented  tliis 
as  sacrilege,  unless  it  was  a]iplied  to  some  religi- 
ous purpose;  and  that  during  Archbishop  I^aud'a 
favour  with  King  Cliarles  I,,  or  at  the  restoration 
of  King  Charles  II.,  no  endeavours  had  been  used 
to  ajiprojiriate  this  to  better  uses :  sacrilege  was 
charged  on  other  things,  on  very  slight  gi'ouuds; 
but  this,  which  was  more  visible,  was  always 
forgot."  He  goes  on  to  lament  that  no  means  had 
formerly  been  thought  of  for  jiroviding  a  better 
subsistence  for  the  poor  clergy ;  "  we  having  then 
amongst  us  some  hundreds  of  cures  that  had  not, 
of  certain  ]irovision,  £-20  a-year,  and  some  thou- 
sands that  had  not  £50."  Tlie  commons  expressed 
their  sense  of  her  majesty's  pious  concern  for  the 
church  ;  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  to  enable  her 
majesty  to  alienate  this  branch  of  the  ]-evenue, 
and  to  ei-eate  a  corporation,  by  charter,  to  apply 
the  money,  according  to  the  queen's  intention,  in 
increasing  the  miserable  stipends  of  the  poorer 
clergy.  To  the  act  w-as  appended  a  repeal  of  the 
statute  of  niortemain,  so  far,  at  least,  that  it  might 
be  free  to  all  men  to  give,  by  deed  or  liy  their  last 
wills,  whatever  they  chose  towards  the  augment- 
ing of  benefices.  The  bishops  were  unaninujiis 
for  the  whole  bill,  and  it  was  carried  in  the  lords 
and  jiassed  into  a  law.  Addresses  of  thanks  and 
acknowledgments  from  all  the  clei-gy  of  England 
were  jiresented  to  Anne,  who  rejoiced  more  espe- 
cially in  the  title  of  "  Nursing  ]\Tother  to  the 
Church."  But  this  maternal  care  did  not  extend 
to  Irish  Pre.sbyterianisni,for  shehad  just  allowed 
the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  stop  the  trifling  sum 
of  £12(10  per  annum,  which  had  been  jiaid  to 
the  [looi-  Presbyterian  ministers  in  Ulster,  in  the 
reign  of  King  "William. 

While  parliament  was  still  sitting,  the  fate  of 
the  Earl  of  Nottingham  was  sealed.  "  Pushing 
at  such  hot  measures,  like  an  axe  struck  ujion  a 
hard  stone,  the  blow  reboiunied,  and  the  weajion 
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tii-'W  out  of  tlie  liaiid  of  the  unskilful  workmau."' 
His  projects  had  all  failed,  his  jiaity  had  overciist 
themselves,  and  never  recovered.  After  a  vaiu 
attempt  to  induce  the  queen  to  dismiss  the  Dukes 
of  Somei-set  and  Devonshire  from  the  council,  he 
resigned.  Harley,  still  rising,  and  now  favoured 
l>y  Godolphin  and  the  all-jirevalent  Duke  anil 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  succeede<l  him  as  chief 
secretary  of  state,  and  v,as  allowed  to  continue 
sjieaker  of  the  House  of  Conmions,  notwithstand- 
ing tliis  appointment.  Mi-.  St.  John  at  the  same 
time  became  secretary  at  wai'.  Soon  after  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  was  dismissed,  the  lord-keeper. 
Sir  Nathan  Wright,"  "  deposed,"  and  otlier  props 
of  the  "high-flying  party"  were  left  out  of  the 
council,  and  removeil  from  their  places  in  the 
government.  Au  inquiry  into  the  condition  and 
management  of  the  navy — which  had  been  grossly 
'laisnuDuiyed — gave  rise  to  another  collision  be- 
tween the  two  houses.  And  still  another  quarrel 
arose  out  of  an  ai-bitrary  act  for  recruiting  the 
army  by  impressment.  During  this  session  Anne 
■was  pleased  to  revive  the  order  of  the  Thistle  in 


Tnn  Order  of  the  Thistle. 

Scotland  ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  February,  she  con- 
fen-ed  the  green  ribbon  on  his  grace  the  Duke 
of  Argyle.  The  vista  was  opened  towards  a  union, 
but  in  either  nation  there  was  so  much  passion 
and  prejudice,  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to  many 
statesmen  whether  that  great  measiu-e  coulil  be 
carried  in  their  lifetime.  On  the  3d  of  April  the 
f|ueen  prorogued  pai'liament.  The  day  after  the 
jiarliament  rose,  David  Lindsay  was  brought  to 
trial  for  high  treason,  which  was  taken  to  be 
jiroved  by  his  returning  fi-om   France  without 


'  Defoe,  Hijttorft  nf  the  Cnion  heticeea  England  and  Gotland. 

'  "Wright,"  says  Burnet,  "was  a  zealot  to  the  party,  and 
was  become  very  exceptionable  in  all  respects.  Money,  as  was 
paid,  did  everything  with  him  ;  only  in  his  court,  I  never  heard 
him  charged  for  .anything  but  great  sluuniess,  hi/  uhich  the  Chaft- 
eery  icas  becortii  one  of  the  heaviest  grievances  of  the  nation." 


pass  or  license.  He  was  condemned  as  a  traitor 
in  dangerous  corresijondence  with  France,  &c. 
j  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  Eraser's  plot.  To 
frighten  him  into  a  confession  he  was  drawn  to 
Tyburn,  but  he  was  proof  even  to  the  sight  of  the 
fatal  tree  ;  ministers  did  not  mean  to  hang  him  : 
he  was  conveyed  liack  to  Newgate,  where  he  re- 
mained some  years ;  and  the  end  of  the  man  was, 
that  he  died  in  want  and  misery  in  Holland. 
Simon  Fraser  of  Lovat,  in  the  meanwhile,  had 
foiHid  his  way  back  to  Paris,  but  had  there  been 
shut  up  in  the  Bastille.  He  had  delivered  a  long 
memorial  to  Maria  d'Este,  the  so-called  queen- 
regent,  in  which  he  gave  a  pompous  account  of 
the  success  of  his  mission,  not  merely  in  the 
Highlands,  but  also  in  the  Lowlands,  with  the 
ministers  of  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of 
the  clans.  But  the  Earl  of  Middleton  perceived 
his  falsehood  and  double  treachery,  and,  by  means 
of  a  letter  to  M.  de  Torcy,  laid  him  fast  for  the 
present.  One  effect  of  his  manceu\Tes  was  the 
temporary  disgi'ace  of  the  Duke  of  Queensbeny, 
whose  interest  in  Scotland  had  been  long  on  the 
decline.  Anne,  who  at  this  moment  was  accused 
"of  a  secret  bias  of  sisterly  aflection  for  the 
court  of  St.  Germain,"  appointed  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  her  commissioner. 

In  the  meanwhile  Marlborough  was  gaining 
the  greatest  of  his  victories — was  becoming  "  the 
hero  of  Blenheim."  He  arrived  at  the  Hague 
from  London  on  the  19th  of  January,  and,  en- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  having  50,000  British 
troops  under  his  immediate  command,  he  pro- 
posed to  the  Dutch  to  open  the  campaign  on  the 
Moselle  with  his  own  troops  and  part  of  the 
foreign  auxiliaries,  while  General  Auverquerque 
remained  to  act  on  the  defensive  in  the  Nether- 
lands with  the  Dutch  and  the  auxiliaries.  This, 
in  fact,  was  only  pai't  of  a  bold  jilau  he  had 
formed  for  carrying  the  war  beyond  the  Ehine, 
where  the  cause  of  the  emjjeror  seemed  still  fall- 
ing to  ruin  ;  but  this  part  was  all  he  thought  fit 
to  confide  for  the  jiresent  to  the  states-general, 
whose  timidity  and  irresolution  would,  he  feared, 
have  opposed  liis  daring  scheme  if  they  had 
known  the  whole  of  it  at  once.  Ajid  there  was 
also  another  reason,  and  a  weighty  one,  for  this 
reticence:  somehow  it  had  generally  hajjpened 
that,  when  a  scheme  of  operations  was  laid,  and 
produced  in  the  Dutch  cabinet,  in  the  allied  canij), 
or  in  conferences  with  the  ministers  of  the  con- 
federated powers,  it  was  forthwith  communicated 
partially  or  entirely  to  the  court  of  Versailles,  or 
to  the  French  generals  commanding  in  the  field. 
At  first  the  states-general  would  hardly  enter 
into  Marlborough's  modified  or  lialf-revealed  pro- 
posal, considering  it  too  hazardous,  and  as  likely 
to  leave  Holland  too  much  exposed  ;  but  the  pen- 
sionarv,  who  had  alwavs  so  ablv  assisted  King 
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William,  seeonded  the  proposal,  and  engajcod  to 
employ  all  his  influeiiee,  and  th.at  of  his  friends, 
iu  proeuring  the  concurrence  of  his  guvernment. 
At  the  saiue  time,  Heiusius  and  Marlborough  in- 
duced the  states  to  grant  a  sulisidy  to  the  Mar- 
grave of  Biideu,  and  a  supply  to  the  circle  of 
Swabia ;  to  take  into  jmy  4tKlO  Wiirtf  nibei-gei-s, 
iu  lieu  of  4000  or  5000  English  .and  Dutch,  who 
had  been  detached  to  Portugal,  and  also  to  make 
:i  promise  of  money  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Under  the  same  influences  fresh  encouragements 
were  given  to  the  elector- jialatine,  and  to  the 
new  King  of  Prussia,  the  most  selfish  and  wrong- 
headed  of  all  the  allied  prince.s.  This  over, 
Marlboix)ugh  hurrieil  back  to  London,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  24th  of  February.  Having  re- 
modelled his  politics  so  as  to  square  with  those 
of  a  partlj'  Whig  cabinet,  he  left  London  early 
in  April  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army. 
In  spite  of  all  the  endeavoure  of  the  peiisionaiy 
and  his  friends,  he  encountered  considerable  op- 
jjositiou  even  to  that  part  of  the  plan  ■«  hich  he 
liad  revealed  (the  real  jilan,  in  it.s  full  extent,  was 
still  a,  mystery  even  in  England) ;  the  states  of 
Zeeland  and  Fiieslaud  iu  jiarticular  objected 
strongly  to  any  movement  of  trooj^s  to  such  a 
•  listance  from  tlie  Low  Countries.  But  at  length 
Marlborough,  who  had  procured  a  general  in- 
.■^tiiiction  from  the  English  cabinet,  empowering 
him  to  take  such  measures  as  should  be  deemed 
projier  h>v  relieving  the  emperor  and  reducing 
the  Elector  of  Bjivaria,  told  the  states  that  he 
was  fully  re-solved  ujxm  going  to  the  Moselle  with 
upwards  of  40,000  men. 

The  states-general  were  silenced  b^-  his  detei-- 
luined  declaration,  and  consented  with  a  good 
grace  to  that  which  they  could  not  prevent.  At 
the  .same  time,  however,  they  intrusted  him  with 
jjowers  which  they  might  and  would  have  with- 
held if  they  had  known  the  whole  of  his  hazard- 
ous project.  The  only  one  of  the  generals  of  the 
.allied  powers  that  was  intrusted  with  the  secret 
was  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  who  had  been  ap- 
)iointed  to  the  command  of  the  emperor's  army 
on  the  Upper  Danube.  Leaving  Auver((uerque 
with  the  l)utch  troops  and  part  of  the  auxiliaries 
to  guard  the  frontiei-s,  Marlborough  jiroceeded 
to  LTtrecht,  near  which  place  he  passed  some  days 
with  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  the  favourite  of  the 
late  king,  and  the  depositary  of  William's  secrets 
and  plans.  He  then  went  liy  Ruremond  to  Maes- 
triclit,  and  thence  to  Bedburg,  iu  the  duchy  of 
Juliers,  which  had  been  fixed  upon  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  forces  concentrating  from 
different  quarters.  Here  he  founil  his  brother, 
General  Churchill,  with  tift)--one  battalions  and 
ninety-two  squadri->us  of  hoi-se.  With  these  trcjops, 
wliii-h  were  to  be  joined  on  their  line  of  march 
ly  Prussians,  Hessians,  LUneburgers,  and  others 


q>iarlere<l  on  the  Uhine,  and  eleven  Dutch  bat- 
talions stjitioned  at  Itolhwell,  Marlboj'ougli,  on 
the  IDtli  of  May  (n.  s.),  began  his  celebrated  ex- 
pedition. He  had  got  no  farther  than  Kerpen 
(on  the  2(ith),  when  he  received  an  exjiress  from 
.'Vuverquerque  imploring  him  to  lialt,  l)ecaiise 
Villeroy  had  cro.ssed  the  Meuse  at  Naniur,  and 
was  threatening  Hu)-.  At  the  same  moment 
lettei's  arrived  from  the  Margrave  of  Baden  urg- 
ing him  to  hasten  his  march  towards  the  lines  of 
Stolhotlen,  Ijecause  Tallai'<l  had  made  a  move- 
ment towards  the  Ehine.  But  Marll>orough  ad- 
hered to  his  grand  project;  and,  only  halting  a 
day  to  quiet  the  alarms  of  Auverciuerque  and  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  he  iiusheil  forward  might  and 
main  to  Kalsecken.  At  that  point  he  deemed  it 
expedient  to  disclose  more  of  his  plan:  he  wrote  to 
the  states-general  to  assure  them  that  no  danger 
was  to  be  apprehended  on  the  side  of  the  Nether- 
lands, while  his  own  sudden  operations  engaged 
the  entire  attention  of  the  French  ;  he  even  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  further  reinforcements,  insisting 
that  Auverquerque  would  still  be  strong  enough 
to  cover  their  lines.  Then  he  jjushed  forward  to 
Sinzig,  where  he  acted  as  if  he  intended  to  make 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  the  scene  of  his  cam- 
paign. He  had  not  only  kept  his  own  design 
secret,  but  had  established  the  means  of  a  most 
rapid  communication  in  all  directions — if  not  a 
correspondence  with  some  of  the  allies  of  the 
French,  who  betrayed  the  movements  of  Louis's 
generals.  Upon  the  intelligence  that  Tallard 
had  i>!issed  the  Rhine,  thrown  forward  a  rein- 
forcement of  10,000  men  to  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria, and  then  resumed  his  former  jio-silion  near 
Strasburg,  he  accelerated  his  march,  advancing 
with  the  cavalry  upon  C'oblenz,  and  leaving  his 
brother  to  follow  with  the  infantry  and  artillery. 
Hisprogi'e.sswas  favoured  liy  theUerman  peo]ile;' 
and,  on  the  2(ith  of  May,  while  visiting  the 
Elector  of  Treves,  who  was  sojourning  in  that 
lofty  and  romantic  citadel,  he  witnessed  from  the 
lieights  of  Ehrenlireitstein  the  passage  of  his 
army  across  the  Moselle  and  the  Rhine.  Again 
calling  urgently  upon  the  states-general  for  rein- 
forcements, he  advanced  along  the  bank  of  the 
Rhine  to  Broubach.  The  march,  though  rapid, 
was  admirably  conducted,  so  as  to  save  the  troops 
from  the  heat  of  the  mid-ilay  sun,  and  from  all 
unnecessary  fatigue.  From  Broubach  he  wrote 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  jiraising  the  valour  of 
the  Prussian  troops,  and  requesting  to  have  more 
of  them.  He  arrived  at  Mentz  on  the  2i)th,  and 
rested  there  a  day  to  refresh  the  troops  and  to 
|>artake  of  the  hospitality  of  tlie  elector.  The 
army  was  fresh,  and  iu  such  admirable  order  and 


'  Wherever  he  went  lie  seat  forward  assurjiuce*  that  the 
etrictest  tliscijthne  woultl  be  observed  ;  and  tliifse  prnmittes  were 
kept  much  better  than  tlioy  \isuaUy  liad  been. 
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tenue  that  tlie  elector  exclaiiueil,  "  These  gentle- 
men soeni  to  be  all  ilresseil  for  a  ball ! '  ' 

While  at  Meiitz,  Marlborough  received  advices 
that  the  states  had  consented  to  send  after  him 
twenty  squadrons  and  eight  battalions  of  Danish 
auxiliaries ;  but  at  the  s;ime  moment  he  received 
the  less  welcome  intelligence  that  the  Mai-grave 
of  Baden,  to  whom  he  had  induced  his  sovereign 
to  send  money  out  of  the  privy  ])urse,  had  not 
only  suffered  the  10,000  men  that  Tallard  had 
thrown  forwaril,  to  reinforce  the  Elector  of  Bava- 
ria, but  had  also  neglected  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  bringing  that  elector  to  battle. 
In  fact,  30,000  German  troops,  of  different  circles, 
had  permitted  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  move 
from  his  camp  at  Ulm  towards  the  head  of  the 
Danube,  to  meet  the  French  forwarded  by  Tal- 
lai'il ;  had  allowed  the  elector  to  pass  unmolested 
tlirongh  narrow  defiles,  to  march,  in  a  niannei', 
right  through  the  main  body  of  the  Imperialists, 
to  effect  his  junction  ^^■ith  the  French,  and  then 
to  return  through  the  narrow  and  dangei-ous  pass 
of  Stoclcach  with  a  long  line  of  carriages — where- 
as, by  his  seizing  that  pass,  he  might  have  cut 
off  the  elector's  retreat,  and  reduced  him  to  sur- 
render at  discretion,  his  army  being  without 
bread,  so  that  any  delay  or  stoppage  must  have 
been  fatal  to  it.  Marlborough,  however,  did  not 
lose  heart;  he  persuaded  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
to  put  his  artillery  at  his  dis|)Osal,  summoned 
several  of  the  auxiliary  or  partizan  leaders  to 
receive  his  instructions  as  to  the  projjer  jjoints 
where  they  were  to  join  him,  took  up  money  to 
pay  the  English,  "  who,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
tinual marching,  were  extreme!}'  pleased  with 
this  expedition,"  and  moved  towards  the  Neckar, 
where  he  had  previously  ordered  bridges  to  be 
constructed.  He  had  already  saved  the  emperor 
from  all  fears  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his 
French  allies  ;  but,  hoping  to  achieve  much  more 
than  this,  he  was  now  directing  his  steps  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  leaving  the  French  in  his 
I'ear  lost  in  astonishment,  and  too  weak  and  too 
indifferently  commanded  to  T>e  able  to  do  any- 
thing but  look  on.  They,  indeed,  were  still  un- 
certain as  to  his  real  intentions;  at  first  they 
had  expected  an  attack  by  the  Moselle,  then  upon 
Alsace  ;  his  throwing  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine  at 
Philijjsbui-g,  and  the  advance  of  the  Landgrave 
of  Hesse's  artillery  to  ^Mauheim,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate the  siege  of  Landau,  which  jjlace  had  been 
retaken  by  the  French  and  much  improved  in  its 
foi-tifications.  The  French  generals  were  at  last 
completely  bewildered.  If  the  C'ondus  and  the 
Turtniies  had  been  alive,  aff'airs  might  have  gone 
ditterently;  but  Jlarlboi-ough's  genius  was  op- 
jiosed  by  the  mediocrity  of  Villeroy  and  Tallard  : 
the  first  of  these  generals,  who  had  followeil  him 
'  Hare's  Journal. 


at  a  respectful  distance  from  the  Meuse,  brought 
up  reinforcements  from  French  Flanders;'  Tal- 
lard, on  the  other  hand,  descended  to  the  Lauter, 
with  the  view  of  joining  Villeroy,  so  iis  to  pro- 
tect Alsace.  They  wei'e  thus  at  fault,  when  Mai'l- 
borough  crossed  the  Neckar,  and  ]iroceeded  to 
Erpingen,  with  a  force  continually  increasing  by 
means  of  small  bodies  of  Prussians,  Hessians, 
Palatines,  and  others,  who  flowed  in  to  his  line 
of  march,  right  and  left,  like  trilnitary  streams 
to  a  main  river.  On  the  7th  of  June,  he  en- 
camped at  Erpingen.  to  wait  for  his  brother,  who 
was  several  marches  behind  him,  with  the  cannon 
and  ])art  of  the  infantry.  His  rest  at  Erpingen 
was  short;  and,  on  the  9th,  he  crossed  the 
Neckar  in  anotlier  part  of  its  course,  and  ad- 
vanced to  Mondelsheim,  where,  on  the  10th,  he 
met  for  the  first  time  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 


m.'^-^ 


■  5?-;>2^  'S^'s0^^. 


Pkisck  Eugene  op  Savoy. 

From  u  fine  print  bj  Smitli,  after  I>   Rickt«r. 

the  partner  or  rival  in  his  glory.  JIauy  compli- 
ments passed,  and  the  prince  bestowed  great 
praise  on  the  English  cavalry,  which  has  not 
usually  been  the  best  part  of  our  armies.  At 
Hippach  they  halted  three  days,  to  await  the 
arrival  of  the  infantry  and  artillery,  who  were 
still  behind,  and  to  concert  their  future  opera- 
tions, which  could  only  fully  succeed  by  au  en- 
tire understanding  and  cordial  co-operation.  The 
Margi'ave  of  Baden,  after  detaching  some  troops 
to  secure  the  pa.ssage  of  the  Rhine  against  Ville- 
I'oy,  came  up  and  joined  them  at  Hijjpach,  where 
he  saluted  Marlborough  as  "  the  deliverer  of  the 
empire."      Of  necessity  this  margrave  was  ad- 


-  "  Marshal  Villeroy,"  sajs  Voltaire,  "  who  had  wished  t*> 
follow  him  on  his  fii"St  inarches,  suddenly  lost  sijiht  of  him  alto- 
gether, and  only  leameil  where  he  really  w.as  on  hearing  of  his 
victory  at  Donauworth." — Sicde  de  Loiti.t  XI  V. 
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initterl   into  tlifir  toimcils  and  ileliberatioiis,  and 
fi-nni  that   nioniont  there  arose  tlirt'erenees  and 
jealuusie.^,  which  might  have  tlerauged  the  whole 
plan.      Marlborough,  as  we  have  .seen,  wished 
the  margrave  to  remain  ou  the  Rhine,  and  to  have 
Prince  Eugene  as  his  colleague  on  the  Danube, 
where  the  brilliant  and  ilecisive  part  of  the  cam- 
paign was  to  be  enacted ;  but  the  margrave,  who 
was  older  in  rank  than  Prince  Eugene,  and  un- 
willing to  be  kept  iu  au  inferior  field  of  action, 
nisisted  ou  a  right  of  choice,  and,  iu  fact,  ou  a 
right  of  supreme  command  on  the  Danube ;  and 
it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  the  oVistinate 
German  consented  to  share  that  command   by 
altern.ate  days  with  the  English  general.    Greatly 
to  the  mortification  both  of  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough, the  former  was  therefore  left  u|)on  the 
Rhine,  while  the  latter  moved  towards  the  Dan- 
ube with  the  Margrave  of  Baden.     At  the  same 
time  news  was  received  that  Auverquerque  had 
been  baffled  in  an  attempt  upon  the  French  lines 
in  Flanders,  and  had  lost  an  excellent  opportunity 
u])on  the  Meuse.     Nor  was  this  all ;  there  were 
misfortunes  nearer  at  hand,  for  some  Prussian 
and  Swabian  corjis,  that  were  appointed  to  join 
between   the    Rhine  and   the   Danulie,  mistook 
their  instructions  and  lost  ten  days  in  marches 
and   counter-marches,      Marlborough,  however, 
went  on  to  Ebersbach,  where  he  rested  two  days. 
On  the  15th  of  June,  Prince  Eugene  was  at 
Philipsbui-g,  ou  the  Rhine;  and  Marlborough, 
still  hampered  by  the  delays  and  bluudei-s  of  his 
allies,  was  preparing  to  cross  the  range  of  moun- 
tains which  separated  him  fi'om  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,   beyond  which   river  he  expected   the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  would  retreat.     It  was  not 
till  the  2(ith  that  everything  was  ready,  and  then, 
while   the   states-general  were  sending   courier 
after  courier  to  induce  him  to  w'eakeu  his  army 
and  send  back  troops  to  the  Netherlands,  he  tra- 
versed the  narrow  and  dangerous  pass  of  Gies- 
lingen  with  his  entire  force,  and  without  acci- 
dent.'    Beyond  that  defile  he  came  in  commuui- 
cation  with  the  troojis  of  Prince  Louis,  wVio  had 
taken  uj)  a  position  near  Westerateppen.      On 
the  24th,  he  advanced  to  Elchingen,  close  on  the 
D.-inulie,  thus  conqielling  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
to  withdraw  from  his  ])ost  at  Uhu.     On  the  25th, 
amid  torrents  of  rain  which  lasteil  several  days, 
Marlborough  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Langenau, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  retiring  along  the  bank 
of  the  Danube  to  an  entrenched  camp,  constructed 


•  "  There  ia  a  continued  defile  of  about  two  English  niilea, 
which  would  take  up  almost  a  day's  time  in  tlie  best  season  of 
the  ye-ar  to  pass  with  any  number  of  trooim :  l)nt  it  w.xs  much 
more  difficult  now  because  of  the  excessive  rains  which  had  fallen 
for  the  last  three  or  four  days  together,  ami  liad  so  levelled  the 
rivulets  and  deepened  the  roads  that  they  would  have  been 
thought  altogether  impassable  by  any  but  such  as  were  c.anied 
on  by  an  invincible  resolution." — Hai'e's  MS.  Journal. 


by  himself  and  lii>  Frcncli  .illii's  in  the  preceding 
campaign,  between  Lawingcn  ami  Dillingen,  hav- 
ing bro.ad  mora.s.ses  in  front,  and   the  Danube  in 
the  rear.     On  the  following  day,  Marlborough 
moved,  and  halted  on   the   little   river  Breiitz, 
only  two  .short  leagues  from  the  enemy;  but  his 
brother,  (jeneral  Churchill,  did  not  arrive  with 
the  artillery  and  part  of  the  foot  till  the  27tli, 
when  the  combined  army  amounted  to  ninety- 
six  battalions  and  202  .squadrons,  with  a  train 
of  foity-eight  pieces  of  artillery,  pontoons,  &e. 
None  of  the  expected  forces  were  wanting  exce])t 
the  Danish  Iiorse,  under  the  Duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg;   but  Marlborough  did  not  think   himself 
able  to  act  against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  as  he 
could  wish  until  that  Dani.sh  cavalry  came  up. 
While  he  was  waiting,  the  elector  and  the  French 
ofticers  serving  with  him  threw  up  some  fresh 
works  in  front  of  their  entrenched  cam])  on  the 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  detached  General  d'Arco 
with  12,000  men  to  occujiy  the  Schellenborg,  a 
commanding  height  overhanging  the  important 
town  of  Donauworth.     Marlborough  saw  clearly 
that  by  this  skilful  disposition  the  elector  hoped 
to  cover  his  own  dominions,  and  keep  the  allies 
in  check  till  he  shouUl  receive  reinforcements, 
every  day  expected  from  France :   he  therefore 
insisted   u])on   an    inunediate   attack    upon    the 
heights  of  Schellenbei-g.    The  IMargrave  of  Baden 
hesitated,  but  at  last  consented  to  an  ailvance ; 
and,  on  the  1st  of  July,  when  Marlborough  had 
the  command  for  the  day,  he  defiled  before  the 
elector  in  his  marshy  camp,  and  directed   liis 
march  to  the  foot  of  the  Schellenberg.    The  roads 
were  little  better  than  bogs,  the  horses  frequently 
sunk   to   their   saddle-girths,  the   artillery  and 
heavy  baggage  w-aggons  stuck  in  the  mud,  and 
the  march  was  altogether  slow  and  most  labori- 
ous.    Yet  towards  evening  Marlborough  rested 
on  a  convenient  plain  a  few  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  fi'om  whose  summit  the  (iallo- 
Bavariaus  were  watching  his  progress  with  evi- 
dent uneasiness.     Gazing  on  those  heights,  and 
foreseeing  that  they  would  not  be  carried  with- 
out great  bloodshed,  he  gave  orders  for  establish- 
ing an  hospital  for  his  wounded — an  attention 
not  as  yet  generally  bestowed  by  generals  on  suf- 
fering humanit}'.     He  aLso  took  Kid  picked  men 
from  each  battalion  of  the  army,  joined  these — • 
which,  collectively,   amounted    to  (IdOO  foot — to 
thirty  squadrons  of  horse  and  three  regiments  of 
Austrian  gren.tdiers,  and  ordered  that  this  de- 
tachment should  iireceile  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  and  begin  the  attack.     At  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began 
to  light  up  the  Danube,  the  )ilain,  and  the  moun- 
tain, this  column  was  put  in  motion  by  Marl- 
borough in  person,  who,  at  five,  followed  with 
the  rest  of  the  armv.      'i'hcre  remained   to  be 
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cixwaeil,  at  about  a  mile  from  the  foot  of  llie 
Scliellenberg,  tlie  Weiiiitz,  a  deep  ami  rapM 
stream  tlowiiig  into  the  Danube;  but  bridges  had 
been  i)rei}iired  to  throw  across,  and  the  van  were 
provided  witlv  pontoons  and  fascines.  It  w;is 
about  nine  o'clock  when  Marlborough  joined  the 
head  of  the  attacking  column  on  the  bank  of  this 
stream,  where  he  was  saluted  by  the  euemy  with 
a  heavy  cannonade,  and  whence  he  could  see  the 
very  formidal>le  nature  of  the  attack  he  conteni- 
jilated.  The  Schellenberg  wiis  rough  and  steep; 
the  summit  was  covered  with  troops,  and  pro- 
tectetl  by  an  old  fort  and  by  entrenchments :  and 
besides  all  this,  there  lay  between  him  and  the 
summit  a  thick  wood,  a  rivulet,  and  a  ravine ; 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Danube  there 
was  a  regular  camp,  occupied  by  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  cavalry,  who  could  conunuuicate  with 
the  town  of  Donauworth  and  the  acclivities  of  the 


Schellenberg  by  a  bridge.  About  noon,  Marl- 
borough, withovit  waiting  for  the  Impeiialist.«, 
who  were  still  in  the  rear,  crossed  the  Wernitz, 
and,  at  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  gave  his 
last  orders  to  the  attacking  column,  the  command 
of  which  was  consigned  to  the  Dutch  General 
Gtoor,  and  the  first  line  of  which  was  led  by 
Brigadier  Ferguson,  the  whole  being  preceded  by 
a  forlorn  hope  of  fifty  English  grenadiers,  \inder 
Lord  Mordaunt.  The  assailants  advanced  to  the 
hill  with  a  firm  ste]),  under  a  tremendous  fire 
from  the  enemy's  works.  As  soon  as  they  ar- 
rived within  the  lange  of  grape-shot,  the  carnage 
became  dreadful.  General  Goor  and  other  offi- 
cers fell,  and  for  a  moment  the  men  paused  and 
hung  back.  But  other  officers  stepped  forwai-d 
to  supply  the  places  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and 
then  the  column  moved  forward  till  they  came 
to  the  ravine,  which  some  of  the  men  in  their 


ignorance  mistook  for  the  ditch  of  the  entrench- 
ment, which  might  be  made  passable  by  the  fas- 
cines they  carried.  While  they  were  throwing 
in  their  fascines,  standing  exposed  on  the  edge 
of  the  ravine,  General  d'Arco  plied  them  with 
every  gun  he  could  bring  to  bear  upon  them; 
and,  when  this  tremendous  fire  had  produced 
some  effect,  he  threw  out  some  French  and  Bava- 
rian battalions,  who,  rushing  from  their  woi-ks, 
charged  with  the  bayonet.  This  charge  was  re- 
pulsed ])riacij)ally  by  a  battalion  of  the  English 
guards,  who  stood  their  ground  almost  alone, 
and  kept  in  perfect  order,  though  nearly  all  their 
officei-s  had  been  knocked  on  the  head  before 
the  charge  began.  The  attacking  column  soon 
formed  again,  and  advanced  still  neai-er  to  the 
works.  But  D'Arco  concentrated  nearly  his  whole 
force  in  their  front,  by  di-awing  in  the  men  that 


had  occupied  the  flanks,  and  he  not  only  con- 
tinued to  ply  the  assailants  with  gi-ape-shot,  but 
sent  out  beyond  his  trenches  several  strong  sally- 
ing parties,  who  fought  bravely,  and  used  both 
musket  and  bayonet  with  great  effect.  Again 
the  allies  began  to  waver  and  give  way;  and  theii- 
repulse  seemed  complete,  when  General  Lumley 
led  forwaril  a  body  of  horee,  threw  back  the  ene- 
my, and  closed  up  or  re-formed  the  ranks  of  the 
allies.  During  the  severe  sufferingsof  theallies,the 
French  and  Bavarians  had  not  escaped  tremen- 
dous loss :  of  some  of  the  parties  that  sallied  from 
the  trenches,  scarcely  a  man  had  returned  ;  and 
at  this  critical  moment  the  accidental  explosion 
of  some  gunpowder  in  their  works  spread  a  sud- 
j  den  ])anic,  which  could  not  be  overcome  in  the 
\  shortness  of  time  allowed  them.  For  the  next 
moment  the  English  and  the  Dutch  burst  into  the 
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cuti-euoliineiits,  and  the  Imperi;ili.sts,  led  on  by 
the  Margrave  of  Baden,  were  seen  advancing 
towards  tlie  heights  fi'oin  nnder  tlie  walls  of 
jlonauworth.  ^yhile  (he  Kngli.sh  and  the  JJnteli 
Mere,  as  yet,  jMU-t  iu  the  ditch,  and  i)art  scaling 
the  eutreuchment,  the  French  and  Bavarians, 
abandoning  every  part  of  the  work,  tied  in  coni- 
])lete  disorder  down  the  hillside,  towards  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube.  Tlie  fugitives  were 
followed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  allied  cavalry, 
and  the  carnage  was  territic.  And  when  the 
iinha|)|iy  fugitives  reached  the  bridge,  it  broke 
down  under  their  weight,  and  hundreds  of  them 
were  drowned.  Other  bodies  were  driven  over 
the  banks ;  and,  in  the  end,  between  the  sword 


and  the  Danube,  7000  or  8000  jierisheil  on  that 
fatal  evening.  t)f  the  whole  foi'ce  detjiclied  to 
Schellenberg,  only  3000  men  rejoined  the  elec- 
tor, but  a  considerable  number  came  iu  as 
deserters  to  the  allies.  Sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  all  the  tents  were  taken.  The  night 
set  in  with  a  lieavy  rain ;  and,  in  Bjnte  of  the 
shouts  of  triumph,  the  allied  camp  jiresented 
a  sight  of  horror,  misery,  ;uid  sufiering:  there 
were  4000  men  wonuded,  and,  at  the  very  least, 
1500  killed.  The  loss  in  uflicers  was  jiarticu- 
larly  heavy;  eight  generals,  eleven  colonels,  and 
tweuty-si.\  cajitaius  being  among  the  slain,  and 
the  Prince  of  Bevern  and  Count  Slyrum  being 
mortally  wounded.' 
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Misuiirlerstandinss  among  tlie  allied  commanders  after  the  victory  at  Donauwortli — Fame  of  Marlborough — His  plan 
for  the  campaign  — He  crosses  the  Lech— He  is  deceive!  hy  the  Elector  of  Bavaria — The  electorate  punished 
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— Preparations  of  the  French — Battle  of  Blenheim — Eventful  movements  of  tlie  contiicts — Utter  defeat  of  the 
French  and  Bavarians — The  Frencli  hopes  of  universal  conquest  annihilated— Marlborough  made  a  jirince  of 
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FTER  this  battle  of  Schellenberg  or 
Douauworth,  as  it  is  variously  call- 
eil,  fresh  misunderstandings  broke 
out  between  the  English  general 
and  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  The 
-J  (jierman  general  had  been  slightly 
wounded  in  the  engagement,  and  had  entered 
the  entrenchments  before  M.arlborough  came  up 
in  person ;  hence  the  margrave  and  his  friends 
claimed  for  him  the  chief  honour  of  the  victory, 
regardless  of  the  obvious  facts,  that  the  whole  plan 
was  the  English  general's,  and  that,  without  the 
decided  will  of  Marlborough,  there  woidd  have 
been  no  battle  at  all.  ]\larlborough,  on  the  other 
side,  spoke  with  contempt  of  his  colleague.  A 
feud  was  the  consequence,  which  s])read  from 
Vol.  III. 


the  army,  where  it  might  have  proved  very  d;in- 
I  gerous,  to  the  Low  Countries  and  the  Hague, 
where  the  party  inimical  to  Marlborough  struck 
a  medal  with  the  effigies  of  the  margrave  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  lines  of  Schellenberg  on  the 
reverse,  to  conmiemorate  the  victoiy.  But  tlie 
world  at  large  took  a  juster  view  of  the  case,  and 
of  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  commanders; 
throughout  Germany,  throughout  Italy,  in  every 
jiart  of  the  Continent,  by  friends  and  by  foes, 
the  merit  of  the  achievement  was  given  to  Anne's 
general,  and  the  name  of  Jlarlborough  was  on 
every  man's  tongue.     Even  the  French  began  to 

1  See  note  to  the  queen  imnieiliately  after  tlio  victory,  in  Coxe, 
'   Lt/e:  and  Dvtipatchfsuf  the  Diik-e  of  Marthorowjh,  etiiti-d  \jy  thu 
[  Right  Uoii.  General  Sir  Gcor^-*;  ^Iiirniy,  Loudon,  1S45. 
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sing  him  in  songs,  nnd  the  Ituliiins,  further  off, 
cireaineil  of  liini  us  of  some  tierce  concjiieror  cif 
the  oUl  times.'  But  iliirlburoiigh  liiul  more 
serious  tlioughts  to  oeeupy  his  mind  than  lliese 


<si^^^?s:5f-. 


Mkdai.  Struck  bv  titl;  PAnTv  opposkd  to  Maulhohouoii 


je;ilousie.s  ami  bii-kerin<;a.  He  received  intelli- 
gence tliiit  Villeruy  had  iirnmised  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  that  he  would  send  him,  by  way  of  the 
Black  Forest,  fifty  battalions  of  foot  and  sixty 
.squadrons  of  horse — "  the  best  troo])S  in  France, 
which  would  make  him  stronger  than  tlie  con- 
federates." The  English  general,  however,  relied 
much  on  the  assurances  of  Prince  Eugene,  that 
he  would  venture  everything  rather  than  suffer 
these  French  reinfoi-cements  to  pass  quietly  as 
the  last  had  done.  Marlborough  also  expected 
that  the  enemy  would  defend  Donauworth  to  the 
last  extremity.  But  here  he  was  agreealily  dis- 
appointed ;  for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  withdrew 
his  garrison,  set  fire  to  his  magazines,  abandoned 
all  his  positions,  and  commenced  a  retreat  to- 
wards Augsburg,  thus  leaving  his  hereditary  do- 
minions open  to  invasion.  On  the  6th  of  July, 
he  wrote  to  Godolpliin  : — "We  are  now  taking 
care  for  a  passage  over  this  river  of  Lech,  and 
then  we  shall  be  in  the  heart  of  the  elector's 
countiy.  If  he  will  ever  make  propositions  it 
mnst  be  then.  The  Marshals  de  Villei-oy  and 
Tallard  are  separated.  The  latter  is  to  join  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Duke  de  Villerov  is 
to  act  on  the  Rhine.  Prince  Eugene  will  be 
obliged  to  divide  his  army,  so  that  he  may  ob- 
serve each  of  their  motions.  As  for  his  person, 
it  will  be  with  that  army  that  is  to  observe  M. 
Tallard.  By  all  the  intelligence  we  have,  our 
last  action  has  very  much  disheartened  the  ene- 
my, so  that,  if  we  can  get  over  the  river  to  en- 
gage them,  I  no  ways  doubt  but  God  will  help 
us  with  the  victory.      Our  greatest  difficulty  is, 

'  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  in  a  coiigr.atulator.v  letter  from 
Rome,  where  he  \v(m  still  residing,  B-iys;  "I  will  not  suspend 
your  time  with  politic  reflections,  which  you  can  make  niucli 
better  th.an  I,  but  must  tell  you  that  in  this  holy  ignorant  citv 
they  have  an  idea  of  you  .as  of  a  Tamerlane  ;  and  hail  1  a  picture 
of  old  Colonel  Uirch  with  his  whiskers,  I  could  put  it  off  for 
yours,  and  change  it  for  one  done  by  Raphael." 


that  of  making  our  bread  follow  us  :  for  the  troops 
tlutt  I  liai'c  thv  honour  to  cunimand  cannvt  svbsht 
without  it,  and  the  Hermans,  that  are  used  to 
starve,  cannot  advance  without  us." 

On  the  7th  the  passage  of  the  deej-, 
broad,  and  rajiid  i-iver  I.ech  was  effected 
at  Gunderkingen,  and  ujion  this  the 
Bavarian  g.-irri.son  at  Neuburg  al)au- 
doned  that  inijiortant  jjlacc  and  retired 
to  Ingoldstadt.  On  the  HUli,  Marl- 
borough was  eiicanqjed  near  Mittelstet- 
ten,  with  seventy-three  battalions  and 
174  squadrons.  He  had  now  the  whole 
of  the  army  in  the  electoi's  country,  and 
lie  announced  that  if  that  unfortunate 
prince  would  not  condescend  to  terms, 
he  would  do  his  utmost  to  ruin  that 
country.  At  this  moment  the  elector, 
showing  no  disposition  whatever  totreat, 
lay  strongly  encamped  at  Augsburg,  awaiting  the 
reinfoi'cements  which  Villeroy  had  promised. 
Bread  was  now  plentiful  in  Marlborough's  camp; 
])rovisions  were  brought  out  of  Franconia,  and 
the  soldiers  heljjed  themselves  in  Bavaria,  plun 
dering  the  poor  people  without  mercy.  Several 
unwise  delays  which  now  took  place  were  owing 
to  the  backwardness  and  wilful  obstinacy  of 
the  Margrave  of  Badeu,  Rain,  an  insignificant 
fortress,  detained  him  five  or  six  days,  and 
when  he  proposed  a  rapid  movement  for  the  re- 
duction of  Munich,  the  capital  of  Bavaria,  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  artillery  and  stores  which 
had  been  promised  by  the  margrave.  In  the 
meantime  he  had  detached  thirty  squadrons  to 
assist  Eugene  in  disputing  the  advance  of  the 
promised  French  reinforcements,  which  were  now 
known  to  be  under  the  command  of  Tallard 
Without  cannon  and  without  money,  Marl- 
borough was  glad  to  receive,  at  last,  some  pro- 
positions from  the  elector.  Though  unwillingly, 
the  emperor's  ambassador  entered  into  these  pre- 
Ihuinaries,  engaging  to  obtain  for  the  elector  the 
restoration  of  his  dominions,  and  a  subsidy  of 
200,000  crowns,  upon  condition  of  his  entirely 
breaking  off  from  the  French,  and  furnishing 
12,0110  men  for  the  seivice  of  the  emperor.  But 
Villeroy's  assurances  and  Tallaril's  advance  re- 
vived the  spirit  of  the  Bavarian  prince;  lie  faileil 
in  an  appointment  to  meet  the  Austrian  plenipo- 
tentiary for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  sent 
a  message  to  announce  that  the  French  general 
was  ap]iroaching  to  his  succour  with  35,000  men, 
and  that  he  should  run  the  chances  of  his  brave 
and  steady  ally.  No  doubt  the  elector's  proposi- 
tions and  overtures  had  been  illusory  from  the 
first,  and  meant  merely  to  gain  time.  Marl- 
borough felt  it  in  this  way,  and  forthwith  he 
gave  up  the  whole  country  as  far  as  Munich  to 
military  execution.     The  sight  of   the   burning 
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(owns  and  villages,  liowever,  went  to  liia  heart; 
and  he  dejilored  the  cruel  necessity  which  he  con- 
sidered he  lay  luuler.     On  the  other  side,  Tallard 
got  through  the  lilack  Forest,  and,  after  losing  five 
days  in  a  fruitless  and  absurd  attem]it  on  Villin- 
gen,  forded  the  Danube  at  Moskirk,  an<l  einergetl 
into  the  plains  about  Ulni.     He  then  struck  away 
to  the  north-west,  and,  with  a  few  rapid  marches, 
came    into    coniuiuuication    with    the    electoral 
iiriny,  which   continued    to  hold   its  ground  at 
Augsburg.      Prince  Kugene,    unable  to  prevent 
these  movements,  made  a  parallel  march    from 
the  Ehine,  with  an  inferior  force,  and  reached  the 
plains  of  Hochstadt  with  his  18,0(10  men  nearly 
at  the  same  time  that  Tallard  eil'ected  his  junc- 
tion with  the  Bavarians.     He  was  still  far  a])art 
from  Marlborough  and  the  rest  of  the  confede- 
rates— he  was  precisely  in  that  position  where  a 
Conde  or  a  Turenne  would  have  crushed  him  by 
a  concentrated  attack,  and  have  then  marclied 
away  with  a  superior  force,  flushed  with  success, 
to  crush  Marlborough.     But  Tallard  had  none  of 
this  genius  and  decision  ;  and  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  were  left  to  exercise  their  superior  abili- 
ties, and  to  join  their  separated  armies  in   one 
compact  and  formidable  mass.     Marlborough  fell 
back  ujion  Nenburg,  and,  on  the  Cth  of  August, 
encamped   on   the   Pilar   near   Sehrobenhausen. 
Here  Prince  Eugene,  who  had  left  his  army,  gal- 
loped into  the  camp  almost  alone  and  unknown, 
to  concert  measures  with  the  English  comman- 
der.     One  of  their  first  resolutions  appears  to 
have  been  to  get  rid  of  the  conflicting  voice  and 
.authority  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  who  fortu- 
natelv   consented  to  go  with  twenty-three  bat- 
talions and  thirty-one  squadrons  to  lay  siege  to  In- 
gold.stadt.     On  the  8th  Marlborough  apjiroached 
the  bridges  laid  near  the  conflux  of  the   Lech 
and  the  Danube ;  and,  on  the  morrow,  upon  in- 
telligence that  the  united  Gallo-Bavarians  were 
marching  down  to  the  Danube,  he  advanced  to 
Exheim.     At  this  last  point  Eugene  left  him  to 
bring  u)!  his  own  18,000  men, but  in  an  houror  two 
(he  prince  galloped  back  to  apprize  Marlborough 
(hat    the    enemy    were    in    full   march   towards 
liilliugen,   in   the  evident  intention  of  crossing 
the  Danube  and  overwhelming   his    (Eugene's) 
little  army.    By  joint  advice  Eugene's  troops  were 
thereupon  oi'dered   to  fall  back,  and  the  mass 
of  the  forces  of  Marlborough  were  jnit  in  motion 
to  recross  the  Danube,  in  order  to  be  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river  with  those  of  Eugene,  and  to 
join  them  as  soon  as  possible.     This  operation 
was  exceedingly  difficult.     Marlborough  had  to 
travei-se  the  Aicha,  the  Lech,  and  the  Wernitz, 
as  well  as  the  Danube,  and  all  these  streams  were 
swollen   by  the  recent   rains.     The   operations, 
however,  were  conducted  with  adnnralile  skill 
and  forethought,  and  by  the   lOth  Marlborough 


had  pitchc<l  his  camp  between  Jlittelstetten  and 
Peuchingcn,  having,  to  ipiiet  the  alarms  of  the 
Margrave  of  I'aden,  iiromised  to  cover  the  siege 
of  Ingoldstadt.     On  the  evening  of  that  day  he 
threw  across  the  ])anube  twenty-eight  squadrons 
of  lior.se  and  twenty  battalions  to  reinforce  Prince 
Eugene,  who  was  now  at  J)onauworth,  and  )jre- 
pared  to  follow  with  his  whole  army  as  soon  as  he 
should  be  certain  (hat  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and 
the  French  marshal  had  jiassed  (ho  Danube  with 
their  whole  army.    As  he  was  retiring  in  the  night 
for  a  short  rest,  Eugene  announced,  by  ex]iress, 
that  the  enemy  had  crossed  (he  Danube  in  force, 
and  that  he  .stood  in  need  of  instant  succour. 
The  prince  had  posted  his  infantry  in  D'Arco's 
old  position  on  the  Schellcnberg,  with  orders  to 
repair  the  entrenchments:  his  baggage  he  had 
left  at  Donauworth,  and  lie  himself,  su]i]ior(ed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wiii-temberg,  was  endeavouring  to 
maintain  himself  on  the  Kessel.     No  time  was 
to  be  lost,  as  the  heads  of  the  Gallo- Bavarian 
columns  were  already  ajijieariiig  near  Steinlieim. 
At  midnight  Marlborough  ordered  his  brother, 
General  (.'hurchill,  who  had  already  crossed  the 
Danube,  to  advance  and  join  Eugene,  and  within 
two  hours  the  whole  of  the  main  army  was  in 
motion,  cro.ssing  tlie  river  at  dift'erent  points:  but 
it  was  ten  o'clock  at  night  before  the  junction 
with  Eugene  was  completed.      Then   the   com- 
bined armies  encamped  with  the  Danube  on  their 
left  and  the  Kessel  in  their  front,  beyond  which 
rivulet  General  Eowe  and  some  of  the  English 
guards  were  posted.     At  the  dawn  of  day  (the 
12tli)  Mail  borough's  baggage  anil  artillery  came 
up.     At  the  same  moment  the  English  guards 
moved  in  the  direction  of  Schweningen,  Marl- 
borough and  Eugene  being  with  them  to  survej' 
the  ground.    Presently  these  two  geiiei-als,  having 
ascended  the  tower  of  a  church,  discovered  the 
quarter- masters   of   the   Gallo  -  Bavarian    army 
marking  out  a  camp  between  Blenheim  and  Lut- 
zingen,  and  instantly  they  resolved  to  give  battle, 
and  begin  the  attack  before  the  confusion,  inse- 
|paraVile  from  a  change  of  camps,  shoulil  lie  over. 
Some  officers,  acquainted  with  (he  su))criori(y  of 
the  enemy's  forces,  and  the   strength   of   their 
]iosition,  ventured  to  remonstrate.     "I  know  the 
danger," .said  Marlborough,  "but  a  battle  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  I  rely  on  the  bravery  and 
discipline  of  the  troops,  which  will  make  amends 
for  our  disadvantages."     During  the  night,  while 
the  French  and  Bavarians  were  moving  to  (he 
new  camp  they  had  selected,  and  extending  their 
lines  along  the  elevated  ground  which  stretches 
from  Blenheim  to  Lutzingen,  Marlborough  con- 
certed with  Prince  Eugene  (he  arrangements  for 
a  general  battle.     And  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in 
(he  morning  of  Sunday,  the  mcmonible  i;i(h  of 
August,  these  two  generals  broke  uj)  their  camp, 
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ami  by  three  crossed  the  Kessel  willi  an  aggre- 
gate force  of  52,0(10  men  and  fifty-two  pieces  of 
iu-tillerv.  TaUard  watched  their  movement  with 
joy,  anticipating  nothing  less  than  cutting  them 
ott'  from  their  comniiinications  witli  the  phices 
Marlborough  had  taken  in  Bavaria,  and  slidmg 
between  them  and  the  Danube.  Meauwliile  the 
confederates  continued  to  advance  over  difficult 
ground,  iutei-sected  with  rivulets  and  ditches, 
Eugene  leading  the  right  wing  and  Marlborough 
the  left.  The  water-courses,  the  woods,  and  the 
hills  behind  Blenheim,  were  scanned  with  a  care- 
ful eye  ;  nearer  at  hand  every  inch  of  ground  was 
examined;  and  from  .a  certain  point  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  rode  forward  to  observe  the  positions 
of  the  enemy.  At  seven  o'clock  the  out-posts 
and  pickets  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians  were  running 
back  from  all  points,  and  the  columns  were  seen 
forming  in  the  encampment  in  order  of  battle. 
In  all  they  amounted  to  56,000  or  57,000  men,  or 
to  4000  or  5000  more  than  the  confederates ;  and 
they  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  con- 
federates in  their  ground.  But  in  case  of  a  defeat 
their  situation  must  be  hopeless;  and  Tallard  and 
the  elector  had  committed  a  great  fault  in  form- 
ing in  two  separate  bodies  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  with  hardly  any  infantry 
between  them  as  a  centre.' 

The  iinit«d  troops  of  the  elector  and  General 
Marsin  occupied  the  left,  at  Lutziugen  ;  Tallard 
stood  on  the  right,  by  Blenheim.  A  brigade  of 
dismounted  dragoons  was  posted  behind  a  barri- 
cade of  waggons  between  the  village  of  Blenheim 
and  the  Danube,  and  three  brigades  occupied  the 
village,  and  communicated  with  the  dismounted 
dragoons.  There  were  palisades,  barricades,  and 
gates,  and  the  0]ien  spaces  in  the  village  between 
the  houses  and  the  gardens  were  blocked  up  with 
carts,  felled  trees,  and  boards,  all  having  behind 
them  well  covered  musketeers.  There  was  also 
a  small  old  castle  by  the  village,  and  this  and  the 
church  tower  were  garnished  with  muskets;  while 
a  battalion  of  artillery  was  distributed  on  various 
jioints  in  and  about  Blenheim,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  General  Clerambault,  who 
was  instructed  to  maintain  the  village  to  the  last 
extremity.  It  Wiis  to  this  formidable  jjoint, 
liavuig  the  little  river  Nebel  flowing  before  it, 
that  Marlborough,  after  a  short  cannonade  on 
both  sides,  during  which  he  was  nearly  struck 
by  a  French  ball,  led  his  left  wing,  while  Prince 
Eugene  moved  with  the  right  to  fall  ujjon  the 
elector  and  Marsin.  Marlborough  sent  the  brave 
Lord  Cutts  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  village  of 
Blenheim,  he  himself  moving  down  the  Nebel 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  gi'ape-shot,  in  order  to  seize 


'  "I  have  often  heard,"  aaj-s  Voltaire,  "from  the  mouth  of 
Marshal  Villare,  that  thiB  disposition  of  the  arm;  was  inexcus- 
able." 


an  opportunity  of  throwing  himself  between  the 
two  divisions  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians,  whose  com- 
munications were  now  maintained  ap)iarentlv  bv 
nothing  but  horse.  Cutts,  under  another  fire  of 
gi-ajie,  threw  f;iscines  into  the  bed  of  the  Nebel 
got  across  that  stream,  and  deliberately  advanced 
towards  the  )iali.iades  and  inclosures.  The  French 
there  held  their  fire  till  he  was  within  thirty 
paces,  and  then  gave  such  a  volley  as  laid  prostrate 
a  vast  number  of  ofiicers  and  men.  But  General 
Rowe,  at  the  head  of  the  leading  brigade  of  Eng- 
lish, walked  on,  and  stuck  his  sword  into  the  pali- 
sades before  he  gave  the  word  to  fire.  The  French 
were  covered,  and  the  English  uncovered  ;  the  pa- 
lisades were  strong  ;  Eowe  was  mortally  wounded 
by  a  musket-ball;  his  lieutenant -colonel  and 
major  were  killed  in  attemjiting  to  remove  his 
body ;  and  the  leading  brigade,  after  losing  one- 
third  of  its  numbers,  was  driven  back  and  broken, 
and  charged  by  three  squadrons  of  gens  d'armes. 
But  a  body  of  Hessians  moved  forward  to  sup- 
port the  English,  and  drove  the  Frencli  horse 
back  to  their  lines.  Lord  Cutts  then  got  up  five 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  who  experienced  great  dif- 
ficulty in  clearing  the  swamp,  and  who  would 
have  been  driven  back  across  the  Nebel  l)ut  for 
the  steadiness  of  the  Hessian  infantry.  After 
several  sanguinary  attacks  and  sallies  on  the  part 
of  the  French,  the  brigades  of  Ferguson  and 
Hudson  crossed  the  stream  at  another  point, 
forced  the  enemy  to  withdraw  some  artillery 
with  which  they  had  swept  the  fords,  and  ad- 
vanced right  in  front  of  the  village.  The  ohi 
national  animosity  and  rivalry  blazed  out  in  a 
fury ;  the  French  and  English  ofiicers  crossed 
swords  through  the  palisades,  and  fought  liand 
to  hand :  and  the  English  soldiery,  here  and  there, 
losing  patience  for  the  operations  of  loading  anil 
priming,  thrust  at  the  French  through  the  open- 
ings in  their  defences  with  the  points  of  their 
bayonets,  or  beat  them  on  the  head  over  the 
barricades  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets. 
But  Lord  Cutts,  who  appears  to  have  had  not  a 
single  cannon  with  him,  saw  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  forcing  the  village  without  artillery,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  order  back  his  thinned 
ranks  to  the  cover  of  some  rising  ground.  But 
in  the  meantime,  Marlborough,  with  his  eye  on 
the  wide  gap  that  interposed  between  Tallard 
and  Blenheim,  and  the  elector  and  Marsin, 
I  pushed  part  of  his  infantry  over  some  little 
bridges,  and  then,  by  means  of  fascines  and 
planks,  sent  his  cavalry  after  them.  Both  horse 
and  foot  were  enfiladed  on  their  passage  by  a 
portion  of  Clerambault's  artillery  ;  nevertheless, 
they  formed  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet, 
threw  back  the  charges  of  the  French  and  Bava- 
rian cavalry,  and  kept  their  gi'ound,  waiting  for 
the  Prince  of  Holstein-Beck  and  his  artillery^ 
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an  arm  wUich  seems  to  have  Iieen  hailly  (lisposed 
of  during  tlie  early  part  of  this  battle,  for  the 
prince  had  been  caiinonadiiif;  the  enemy  from  a 
point  whence  his  balls  could  scarcely  reach  them, 
while  Cutts  and  others  had  been  hammered  to 
death,  without  a  cannon  to  reply.  Holstein- 
Beck  had  scarcely  got  half  his  column  across  the 
stream  when  he  was  charged  by  the  Irish  brigade 
in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  fought  most  des- 
perately, and  by  other  fresh  troops;  his  highness 
was  mortally  woumled,  and  made  ])risoner ;  his 
men,  that  were  not  driven  back  into  the  rivulet, 
were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was  at  this  ci-itical  mo- 
ment that  Marlborough  in  person  galloped  up  to 
the  spot, and  led  a  brigade  across  the  stream,  order- 
ing at  the  same  time  some  artillery  to  be  brought 
up,  and  extending  some  Danish  and  Hanoverian 
horse  along  the  banks.  He  compelled  the  French 
hoi-se  to  fall  back  in  an  instant,  and  by  one  or 


and  even  thrown  back  some  hundred  paces;  but 
lie  repeated  liis  attack  wi(h  artillery  and  small 
arms,  gi-adually  overpowered  the  tire  of  t lie  enemy, 
and  then,  with  a  charge,  broke  the  French  horse, 
and  cut  to  ])ieces  or  made  ]irisoners  some  regi- 
ments of  infantry.     Abandoned  by  the  flight  of 
their  cavalry,  Tallard  now  sent  an  othcer  to  order 
tlie  infantry  to  evacuate  Blenheim,  and  another 
to  press  the  elector  either  to  sup])ort  him  with 
a  reinforcement,  or  to  make  a  diversion  in  hit) 
favour  by  a  dashing  offensive  movement  in  the 
opposite  direction.     But  the  elector  could  do  nei- 
ther ;  the  imperial  cavalry  and  other  masses  of  the 
confederate  army  now  occupied  tliegaj)  which  the 
French  horse  had  held  before;  and  I'rinoc  Eugene, 
after  sustaining  several  repulses,  had  driven  the 
elector's  troops  beyond  Lutziugen,  had  turned  his 
flank,  and  posted  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  ravine 
where  he  could  scarcely  be  attacked  with  any 
effect.     Thus   left   to 
himself,    and    ajipar- 
ently  before  he  could 
bring  up  or  put  in  or- 
der the  troops  whicli 
had  been  stationed  in 
the   village  of   Blen- 
heim,    Tallard     was 
cliarged      with     the 
overwhelming  forceof 
tlie  allied  horse  ;  and, 
broken  and  dismayed, 
he  fled  with  part  of  his 
cavalry  to  Sonderheim 
while    the    rest    fled 
towards     Hochstadt. 
Marlborough    follow- 
ed   Tallard  with  the 
sword    in    his    loins, 
drove  a  vast  number 
of   his   men  down  a 
declivity      into      tli* 

two  simple  movements,  he  established  a  connec-  j  Danube,  and  took  still  more  prisoners.     At  Son- 
tion  witli  tlie  troons  fifditincr  uuder  Eugene,  and  :  derheini,  with  the  Danube  on  one  side  and  victo- 

-  I  o  .^  ..I.  -         

masked  his  own  intended  movement   (with  his 


A  A.  Camp  of  allies  before  the  battle. 

B  B.  Disposition  of  allied  army  at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement, 

C  C.  Disposition  of  the  French  .at  the  commencement  of  the  engagement. 

a  a.  Batteries  of  the  allies.  c  c.    Batteries  of  the  French. 


entire  centre)  upon  Tallard,  who  had  committed  a 
series  of  V)lunders,  and  who  was  now  about  to  be 
entirely  cut  off  from  his  ally,  the  elector,  having 
vainly  trusted  that  the  cavalry  ]ilaced  in  the  gap 
and  his  moving  batteries  woidd  prevent  any  ad- 
vance in  tliat  direction.  By  Ave  in  the  afternoon 
the  English  general  had  formed  his  cavalry  in 
two  strong  lines,  and  posted  his  infantry  in  their 
rear;  and  then,  amidst  a  tremendous  fire  of  can- 
non and  musketry,  he  moved  rapidly  forward  up 
a  steej)  hill,  ujjon  which  the  French  horse  were 
now  concenti-ated  with  a  part  of  Tallard's  infan- 
try brought  out  from  Blenheim.  The  summit  of 
the  hill  was  gained  ;  but  there  Marlborough  wa.s 
brought  to  a  pause  by  the  fli-m  array  of  the  enemy, 


nous  enemies  on  all  other  sides,  Tallard,  who  had 
seen  his  son  killed  and  was  himself  wounded, 
surrendereil  with  many  officers  of  distinction.  Nor 
had  those  who  fled  towards  Hodistadt  a  better 
fate :  they  got  entangled  in  a  morass ;  were  cut 
off  by  dragoons,  and,  in  the  end,  they  were  nearly 
all  killed,  made  prisoners,  or  drowned  in  tlie 
Danube,  except  tlie  famous  brigade  of  Grignan 
and  some  of  the  gens  d'armes,  who  fell  back  to 
some  heights  beyond  Hochstadt.  In  one  or  two 
instances  whole  battalions  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  cried  for  mercy  Prince  Eugene  witnessed 
part  of  the  operations  which  ended  in  the  flight 
of  Tallard  from  the  verge  of  the  ravine  above 
Lutzingen,  where  he  had  posted  him.self;  and 
shortly  after,  observing  Marsin's  horse  and  the 
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Bavarian  infantry  pouring  aloni;  tlie  Lutzingen 
road  in  great  disorder,  he  judged  that  the  elector 
was  about  to  retreat  from  that  point.  Altho\igh 
his  way  hiy  across  the  ravine  and  tlirougli  woods, 
and  although  he  had  only  two  squadrons  of 
horse  with  him,  Eugene  advanceil  to  intercept 
this  retreat,  and  emerging  into  the  plain,  he  did 
some  mischief,  and  then  awaited  the  arrival  of 
the  confederate  cavalry,  who  were  pressing  hard 
on  the  fleeing  Bavarian  horse.  Marlborough,  who 
had  now  nothing  to  do  on  his  side,  saw  the  flames 
arising  from  Lutzingen,  which  the  retreating 
forces  had  fired,  and,  being  made  aware  of  the 
advance  of  Eugene,  he  detached  a  mass  of  cavalry 
to  co-operate  with  that  ]5riuce.  But  night  was 
now  falling,  .and  the  smoke  from  the  burning 
town,  witli  that  from  the  burned  gunpowder,  pre- 
vented Hom])esch,  who  led  thi.s  mass  of  cavalry, 
from  seeing  distinctly.  Eugene's  force  was  mis- 
taken for  the  Gallo-Bavarian  army,  and  Hom- 
pesch  drew  rein  and  wheeled  about,  when  a  joint 
attack  and  pursuit  must  have  destro3'ed  all  the 
forces  that  remained  with  the  elector  and  Mar- 
sin.  As  it  was,  the  elector  fell  back  in  tolerably 
good  order  upon  DiUingen.  But  still  the  village 
of  Blenheim  was  held  bj'  12,000  men.  who  either 
had  not  time  to  obey  the  evacuating  order  sent 
by  Tallard,  or  who  had  fallen  b.ack  into  the  vil- 
l.age  as  the  safest  ])lace  in  the  headlong  retreat. 
Clerambault,  who  had  commanded  there,  was 
missing— it  was  afterwards  found  that  he  was 
drowned  in  the  Danube — but  the  French  troops 
made  a  most  resolute  resistance.  When  they  saw 
that  Marlborough  was  snirounding  the  village 
with  troops  and  artillery,  they  attempted  to  rush 
out  and  gain  a  road  wdiich  led  to  Souderheinj, 
but  here  they  were  checked  by  the  Scots  Greys; 
and,  when  they  tried  in  .another  direction,  their 
way  was  barred  by  the  cavalry  of  General  Ross. 
Still,  however,  they  sheltered  themselves  behind 
their  b.arricades  and  the  w.alls  and  houses  of 
Blenheim,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  tire.  At  length, 
however,  fire  was  set  to  the  houses;  batteries 
were  jilanted  all  round  within  musket-shot ;  and 
every  road,  every  path,  was  blocked  up.  Then 
a  parley  took  jjlace,  and  the  Freni-h  pi-oposed  a 
capitulation;  but  Gener.al  Churchill  rode  to  the 
spot,  and  insisted  on  an  uuconditionul  surrender; 
and  to  these  hard  terms  they  were  forced  to  come 
at  last,  twenty-four  battalions  and  twelve  srpiad- 
rons  laying  down  their  arms  to  the  conipieror. 
The  tot.al  loss  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians  on  this  de- 
cisive day,  in  prisoners,  killed,  and  drowned,  ex- 
ceeded rather  than  fell  short  of  35,(»(I0  men.  The 
army,  which  was  to  have  overturned  the  emjjire, 
and  to  impose  the  will  of  Louis  XI V.  on  the  whole 
of  Europe,  was  aimihilated.  Marlborough  ami 
Jus  .allies  on  their  side  lost  .above  12.0(10  men.' 


We  have  entered  into  far  more  details  ies])ect- 
ing  this  brilliant  and  decisive  campaign  than  we 
can  attempt  to  do  in  any  of  the  succeeding  ]iarts 
of  this  war,  being  an.\ions  to  ]iresent  something 
like  a  competent  notion  of  the  prowess  and  abilily 
of  one  who  is  always  ranked  among  the  greatest 
of  English  captains.  The  ])lan  of  the  campaign, 
the  mode  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the  re- 
sult of  it,  may,  after  every  possible  deduction, 
justify  the  laurels  which  have  been  put  ni)on  the 
head  of  the  hero  of  Blenheim. 

Before  Marlborough  returned  home,  he  re- 
ceived from  the  Emperor  I^eopold,  a  letter  ad- 
dressed "  To  THE  Most  Illustrious  Prince  ov 
Us,  AND  THE  Holy  Roman  Empire,  John,  Duke 
OF  Marlborough,"  &c.,  announcing  in  form  his 
elev.ation  to  a  j)lace  among  the  pirinces  of  the 
empire,  &c.  In  the  month  of  Novendier  the 
English  general,  who  was  at  least  as  able  in  ne- 
gotiations and  court  proceedings  as  he  was  in 
w.ar,  m.ade  a  journey  to  Berlin  to  engage  the 
King  of  Prussia  to  suspend  certain  claims  he  had 
u])on  the  Dutch,  to  enter  into  the  confederacy 
still  more  earnestly,  and  to  fniaiish  still  more 
troops.  His  Prussian  ni.ajesty  promised  8000 
men  for  the  speedy  relief  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ; 
and  then  Marlborough  travelled,  in  miserably 
cold  weather,  to  Hanover,  where  he  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  from  "  The  Protestant  Succes- 
sion"—  the  family  which  only  waited  for  the 
death  of  Anne  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England. 
From  Hanover  he  went  to  the  H.ague,  ami  thence 
set  out  for  England.  He  airived  at  the  palace 
of  St.  James's  in  the  middle  of  Decendier,  carry- 
ing with  him  Marshal  Tallard  .and  the  rest  of 
his  more  distinguished  jirisonei's,  together  with 
the  stan<lards  he  h.ad  taken  and  the  other  tro- 
phies of  his  great  victory.  His  reception  was  in 
every  way  flattering,  and  all  classes  seemed  in  an 
ecstasy  except  the  ultra- Tories,  who  threatenetl 
nothing  less  than  an  impeachment  for  wli.at,  even 
after  its  success,  they  chose  to  style  his  ras/i 
march  to  the  Danube. 

While  Marlborough  had  been  fighting  on  the 
Danube,  .another  English  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg,  and  then  of  the 
Earl  of  Galway,  had  been  engaged  on  the  Tagus, 
the  Douro,  and  the  frontiers  of  Spain.  The 
Archduke  C'h.arles,  or,  as  he  w.as  now  called, 
King  Charles  of  Sp.ain,  had  been  conveyed  to 
Portugal  by  our  English  fleet;  and  6000  English 
.and  Dutch  troojis  w^ere  sent  to  assist  him  in  his 
bold  enter]5rise  of  invading  Sjiain  and  dethroning 
Philip,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  Great  pre- 
parations had  been  counted  upon  on  the  ]iart  of 


*  MariborouilU  Dti'jnUcltcf:,  as  iattj;y  iiublialied  by  Oeuer.al  Sir 


George  Murray;  Coxe,  Life  of  Marlhoroiitih ;   Hare's  Joui-Ttal; 
Coxe,  Marlborough  MSS.,  as  existing  in  copies  in  the  British 
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the  Kiiij;  of  Portugal,  now  a  momlipr  of  the  con- 
federacy;  but  when  the  English  and  Dutch  ar- 
rived in  this  country  they  found  that  he  had 
prepared  nothing,  and  that  they  must  distribute 
themselves  among  the  garrisons  on  his  frontiers, 
which  were  menaced  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the 
natural  son  of  James  II.  (by  Arabella  Churchill, 
the  sister  of  Marlborough),  but  now  a  Spanish 
gi-andee,  and  in  the  service  of  the  French  King  of 
Spain.  And,  iu  eiiect,  Portugal,  in.stoail  of  in- 
vading, was  invaded.  Berwick  entered  at  one 
point,  and  took  the  town  of  Segura,  while  Villa- 
darias  entered  at  another.  King  Philiji  soon 
joined  Berwick  in  person,  and  then  Portalegre 
was  invested,  and  the  garrison,  including  an 
Kuglish  regiment  of  foot,  compelled  to  surrender. 
Philip  or  Berwick  then  moved  to  Castel  Davide, 
and  that  place  also  suirendered  at  discretion. 
On  the  other  hantl,  the  allies,  to  make  a  diver- 
sion, sent  Das  Minas  into  Spain  with  15,000 
men ;  and  this  general  took  one  or  two  ]jlaces  in 
Castile,  and  defeated  a  body  of  French  and 
8].)anish  troops. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  KocK  of  Gibraltar  had 
been  taken  by  the  English,  rather  by  accident 


The  Uopk  of  Giuhaltar,  from  tlie  Neutr.ll  Ground — From  ; 

than  by  any  matured  design.  Sir  George  Rooke, 
after  landing  King  Charles  at  Lisbon,  jiroceeded 
to  the  Mediterranean.  He  failed  in  an  attempt 
upon  Barcelona  ;  and  upon  hearing  that  the  Count 
de  Toulouse  (a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.)  was 
coming  into  the  Meditei-ranean  with  the  Brest 
fleet,  iu  order  to  join  the  Toulon  fleet,  he  slipped 
down  towanls  the  straits,  and,  going  through 
them,  formed  a  junction  with  a  good  squadi-on 
under  Sir  t'loudesley  Shovel.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  who  had  passed 
Rooke  while  on  Ida  way  downward  from  Toulon, 
without  being  seen  by  any  of  our  fleet.     On  the 


17th  of  July,  wlien  Rooke  and  Shovel  were  ;i  little 
to  the  eastward  of  Tetuan,  a  council  of  war  waa 
held  on  boanl  the  ilu?/al  Catherine,  \\herein  it 
was  represented  that  the  most  important  place 
of  arms,  Gibraltar,  was  at  that  niomeut  weakly 
garrisoned,  and  resolved  thereupon  that  an  at- 
tempt should  be  made  to  carry  the  place  by  a 
sudden  assault.  On  the  21st  the  whole  fleet 
came  to  anchor  in  Gibraltar  Bay.  The  marines, 
amounting  to  about  2000  men,  were  i)nt  under 
the  connnand  of  the  Prince  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and  landed  on  that  narrow,  short,  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  the  all  but  isolated  rock  with 
the  main,  and  which  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Neutr.-d  Ground."  Having  thus  cut  off  his 
communications  with  the  country,  Hesse  sum- 
moned the  S]iaMish  governor,  who,  weak  as  he 
was,  declared  that  he  would  defend  the  jjlace 
to  the  utmost.  On  the  following  day,  Rooke 
onlered  Rear-admiral  Byng  and  Rear-admiral 
Vanderdussen  to  range  their  sliips  in  a  line  and 
batter  the  works.  On  the  morrow  (the  23d), 
soon  after  day-break,  the  ships  lay  with  their 
broadsides  to  the  works :  Rooke  gave  the  signal, 
and  the  cannonading  was  connnenced  with  tre- 
mendous effect.  Fifteen 
I  thousand  shots  were  dis- 
I  charged  within  five  or  six 
1  hours.  The  south  molehead 
;  was  demolished,  and  the 
^^'-   ^  Spaniards     at     nearly     all 

'•      points    were    beaten    from 
their  guns.    Captain  Whit- 
taker  was  ordei'ed  to  take 
all    the   boats,   filled   with 
marines  and  sailors,  and  to 
possess  himself  of  the  south 
molehead.     The  boats  were 
soon    read}^   and    Captain 
Jumper  and  Captain  Hicks, 
being  the  foremost  in  their 
pinnaces,    landed     on    the 
mole  sword  iu  hand,  being 
followed  by  their  men  and 
othcr.s  from  other  boats.  But 
their  footing  was  insecure — 
they  were  treading  upon  a  mine,  which  the  Spani- 
j  ards  now  S]irung.     The  explosion  w'as  terrific, 
j  and  when  tlie  smoke  cleared  away  two  English 
ofiicers  and  aViout  100  men  were  found  killed  or 
wounded.     The  rest  of  the  as.sailant.s,  however, 
kept  their  gi'ound  ;   others  followx'd  them,  the 
sailors  climbing  up  the  face  of  the  rock  as  nimbly 
as  the  monkeys  which  are  native  to  it.     Ca|)tain 
Whittaker  joined  Jumper  and  Hicks  on  a  plat- 
form, and  then  led  the  scanu^n  u|)  to  a  redoubt 
between  the  mole  and  the  town.     The  Prince  of 
Ile.^se,   in   the   meanwhile,   was   doing   what   he 
could  with  the  marines  on  the  side  of  the  isthmus 
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r— which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  wa.s 
very  little — and  other  bodies  of  sailors  effected 
a  landini;  lietween  Europa  Point  and  the  town. 
C'a])tain  Wliittaker's  ])arty  .soon  carried  the  i-e- 
doubt,  and  thereupon  the  Sjianish  j^overnor  capi- 
tulated, and  threw  o]ieii  the  gate.s  which  led  to 
tlie  i.sthnius,  for  the  entrance  of  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  and  the  marines.  Thus  was  carried  in 
three  days  tlie  famous  old  rock,  which  has  since 
sustained  sieges  of  many  mouths'  duration,  baffl- 
ing more  than  once  the  united  ))ower  of  France 
and  Spain— a  place  so  strong  by  nature,  and  so 
fortified  by  modern  science,  by  successive  exca- 
vations and  other  works,  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
taken  from  us  so  long  as  England  remains  suffi- 
ciently strong  at  sea  to  keep  it  supjilied  with 
(irovisions  and  ammunition.  Admiral  Kooke, 
leaving  the  Prince  of  Hesse  and  the  marines  to 
garrison  the  valuable  conquest,  sailed  again  up 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  9th  of  August  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  united  Brest  and  Toulon 
fleets,  all  clean  out  of  harbour  and  in  excellent 
condition  ;  whereas  the  English  and  Dutch  ships 
were  foul  and  thinlj'  manned,  having  been  long 
from  home,  and  weakened  by  casualties,  drafts, 
and  the  recent  abstraction  of  nearly  all  their 
marines.  Eooke,  however,  determined  to  engage, 
and  on  Sunday,  the  13th  of  August,  he  came  up 
with  the  French,  under  the  supreme  command 
of  the  Count  de  Toulouse,  off  Malaga.  The  count 
had  fifty-two  ships,  many  of  which  were  first- 
rates,  and  twenty-four  galleys  :  Eooke,  between 
English  and  Dutch,  had  fifty-thi-ee  ships,  but 
scarcely  any  first-rates  among  them,  and  a  few 
frigates  that  were  ordered  to  check  the  French 
galleys.  The  allies  bore  down  upon  the  French, 
who  were  formed  in  Hue ,  and  the  battle  began 
at  ten  o'clock.  In  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two 
some  of  Eooke's  ships  were  obliged  to  quit  the 
line  for  want  of  gunpowder !  At  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  the  van  of  the  French  gave  way ; 
but  the  fight  was  maintained  at  longer  shots  till 
night  set  in,  when  Toulouse  bore  away  to  lee- 
ward under  a  light  breeze.  On  the  following 
morning  the  wind  shifted,  and  gave  the  French 
the  advantage  of  the  weather-gauge  ;  but  though 
they  were  close  within  sight,  thay  made  no  use 
of  this  advantage;  and  on  the  15th  Toulouse 
slided  off  for  Toulon,  followed  closely  by  Eooke, 
who  would  have  renewed  the  combat  had  he 
been  able.  As  it  ended,  the  affair  off  Malaga  was 
little  better  than  a  drawn  battle;  not  a  ship  on 
either  side  was  taken  or  destroyed ;  but  the  loss 
of  human  life  was  great,  and  here  the  French 
suffered  most.'     Nor  was  the  Count  de  Toulouse 


'  The  loss  of  the  Euglish  ami  Dutch  ill  killed  and  wounded 
was  computed  at  nearly  3000  men  ;  but  a&  the  French  lost  200 
officers,  it  was  assumed  that,  in  proportion,  some  4000  of  tlieir 
men  must  have  been  killed  or  woimded.  Both  sides  most  in- 
disputably fought  with  great  braverj  while  the  battle  lasted. 


left  in  a  state  to  take  the  sea  again  this  summer. 
In  fact,  the  French  did  not  venture  another 
great  engagement  at  sea  during  the  whole  war. 

Every  ex|)loit  was  now  weighed  in  England 
in  the  balances  of  ])arty  and  faction.  The  Whigs 
had  their  favourite  hero,  the  Tories  theirs;  iuid 
each  of  these  classes  laboured  to  underrate  the 
services  of  their  o])])onents.  lu  the  House  of 
Lords,  where  the  Whig.s  prevailed,  and  where 
Marlborough  was  considered  as  a  convert  to  the 
party,  nothing  was  spoken  of  but  the  glory  of 
our  arms  ujiou  the  Danube  and  the  great  battle 
of  Blenheim ;  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  being 
made  to  Eooke's  valuable  capture  of  Ciibraltar, 
or  to  his  hard-fought  battle  off  Malaga :  in  the 
commons,  where  the  Tories  still  prevailed,  and 
where  Eooke  was  considered  as  a  jjillar  of  the 
party,  they  made  as  much  of  that  admiral's  skill 
and  courage  as  of  Marlborough'.s ;  and  coujjled 
in  one  sentence  the  battles  of  Blenheim  and 
Malaga. 

The  occasional  conformity  bill,  though  twice 
rejected,  was  again  brought  forward,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  Godolphin,  who,  after  many  vain 
attempts  to  moderate  that  party,  abandoned  the 
Tories  altogether,  and  began  to  put  himself  in  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  them.  The  bill,  still 
further  mitigated,  but  still  op])ressive,  was  car- 
ried through  the  commons,  where  Bromley,  the 
mover,  declared  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
in  as  much  danger  fiom  disseutei's  as  it  was  in 
from  Pa])ists  when  the  test  was  enacted ;  but  it 
was  again  thrown  out  in  the  lords  by  a  consider- 
able majority,  Godolphin,  who  had  formei'ly 
voted  for  it  to  conciliate  the  queen,  now  directly 
opposing  it.  Godolphin  at  this  trying  moment  de- 
rived strength  from  the  growing  greatness  of  his 
near  ally,  Marlborough  ;  and  he  and  other  states- 
men seemed  at  last  to  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  effect  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  Anne 
informed  the  House  of  Commons 
that  she  purposed  to  convey  to  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  his  heirs,  the  interest  of  the 
crown  in  the  manor  and  honour  of  Woodstock, 
W'ith  the  hundi'ed  of  Wootton,  and  requested  su])- 
plies  to  enal)le  her  to  clear  off  the  encumbrances 
on  that  [jrincely  domain.  A  bill  was  forthwith 
passed  by  both  houses,  and  received  the  royal 
assent  early  in  March.  And  Anne  accomjiaiued 
the  gi'ant  with  an  order  to  the  board  of  works 
to  erect,  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  a  splen<lid 
palace,  to  bear  the  name  of  Blenheim.  Sir 
George  Eooke,  on  the  other  hand,  nearly  got  an 
impeachment  instead  of  a  palace  and  princely 
manor.  The  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords  com- 
menced an  inquiry  into  various  mismanagements, 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  the  navy  and 
admiralty  departments,  wdiich  were  chiefly  under 
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the  direotiou  of  Rooke,\vhon\  the  coininoiis  spared 
because  lie  was  a  Tory.  Some  doubt  uiay  be  eu- 
tertaiued  whetlier  the  admiral  was  Ki'''''y  to  any 
serious  extent;  but  the  Whigs  had  now  a  firm 


liold  on  Marlborougli,  and,  tlirougli  liim  and  his 
wife,  upon  the  queen  ;  and  Koolic  was  (Usniisseil 
when  their  l()rdshii)s  presented  their  elaborate 
representation,  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Sliovel   wu£ 
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ajipuinted  to  the  command  of  the  fleet.    Tliia  was 
a  .season  of  utter  depression  to  the  Tory  pai-ty. 

On  the  14th  of  Mai'ch,  Anne  put  an  end  to 
the  session  by  jjrorogation  ;  and,  on  the  5th  of 
April  following,  she  dissolved  this  liigh  Tory 
House  of  Commons  by  proclamation.  "It  was 
no  small  blessing,"  says  the  Wliig  Bisho])  Burnet, 
'■to  tlie  queen  and  to  the  nation  tliat  they  liad 
got  well  out  of  such  liands."  According  to  the 
Tories,  "the  Whigs  had  leaped  into  the  saiUlle 
again"  by  the  practice  of  base  arts  and  mana'uvres, 
had  thrown  open  the  flood-gates  of  Pi-esbyteri- 
anism,  of  universal  dissent  and  i-epublicanism, 
and  had  exposed  both  church  and  state  to  inevi- 
table destruction.  The  Whigs  certainly  showed 
a  disposition  to  get  everything  into  their  own 
hands ;  new  promotions  of  men  of  their  Jiarty 
were  made  in  the  church,  in  the  navy,  in  the 
army;  and  there  were  sweejiing  altei'ations  in 
the  lord-lieutenancies  of  counties. 

In  the  month  of  A]iril  ^larlburough  went  to 
the  wars,  ho).>ing  to  be  able  to  act  with  90,000 
men  upon  the  Moselle.  But  he  encountered 
innumerable  difliculties  on  the  part  of  the  states- 
general,  the  eiu])ire,  and  other  members  of  the 
confederacy,  and  the  campaign  of  1705  closed 
ingloriously  for  the  allies.  In  the  course  of  tlie 
summer  the  Emperor  Leopold  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Joseph,  both  in  his  lieredi- 
tary  and  elective  dignities. 

Prince  Eugene  was  now  in  Italy  with  a  weak 
army,  and  a  dis|)irited  colleague  in  the  Duke  of 
Savoy.  The  campaign  in  Portugal  opened  ad- 
vantageously for  the  allies,  and  more  might 
have  lieen  done  there  had  it  not  been  for  the 
jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  Earl  of  Galway, 
who  commanded  the  English,  Fagel,  who  com- 
manded the  Dutch,  and  Das  Minas,  who  com- 
manded the  Portuguese.  Spain  was  invaded  by 
sea  by  a  small  English  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  mo.st  daring' and  most  brilliant  soldier  of 
the  day,  who  only  wanted  a  few  sober  qualities 
to  be  a  ri\al  to  the  fortunate  Marlborough. 
Vol.  III. 


This  was  the  witty,  eccentric,  and  un.scrupuloiis 
Lord  Mordaimt,  now  (by  the  death  of  liis  uncle, 
in  1C97)  Earl  of  Peterborough,  who  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  in  the  month  of  June  with  about 
5000  men,  endiarked  in  a  fleet  commanded  by 
Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel.  At  Lisbon  they  took  on 
board  the  Austrian  claimant  ('harlcs.  At  the 
Rock  some  more  troops  were  embarked ;  and  then 
Peterborough,  with  Charles  and  the  Prince  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  set  sail  for  the  coast  of  Valen- 
cia. Peterborough  landed,  took  the  small  fort 
of  Denia,  circulated  ))roclamations  in  the  name 
of  Charles  III.,  and  finding  the  dispositions  of 
the  Spaniards  in  those  ]i.arts  to  be  very  favour- 
able, and  that  insurrections  against  the  Ereiich 


Charles  Mord.\ust.  Karl  of  PeU)rl)omugh. 

AfwrSirO.  Kiielk-r. 

claimant  Philip  had  broken  out  in  other  quar- 
ters, lie,  with  his  characteristic  daring,  proposed 
making  a  forceil  march  inland.  ;iiiil  setting  the 
Austrian  on  the  throne  at  Madrid,  which  cajntal 
he  was  confident  he  could  carry  by  a  conp  de  main. 
But  those  who  were  .acting  with  Peterborough 
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li;ul  none  of  liis  romantic  boldness ;  liis  ])roject 
was  ovei'i'uletl,  and  he  was  constrained  to  j;o  and 
undertake  the  siege  of  Barcelona.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  would  not  have  been  easier 
to  march  and  take  Madrid.  There  were  5(100 
brave  men  within  the  WiUls  of  Barcelona ;  the 
Spaniards  in  all  ages  have  been  famous  for  their 
resistance  in  such  places,  and  the  fortifications 
had  recently  undergone  considerable  repairs. 
Yet  Peterborough  landed,  sat  down  before  the 
jilace  iu  the  end  of  August,  with  little  more  than 
(iOOO  effective  men,  drove  on  the  siege  with  a 
daring  contempt  for  all  rules  and  precedents, 
and  made  himself  master  of  Barcelona  on  the 
4th  of  Sejitember.  Immediately  after  this  re- 
markable achievement,  the  whole  of  Catalonia 
and  every  fortified  place  in  it,  with  the  exception 
of  Rosas,  submitted  to  Charles.  But  Peter- 
borough was  not  the  man  to  sleep  uudei'  his 
laurels  ;  he  flew  in  search  of  fresh  exploits,  and 
led  his  troops  over  the  ground  as  fast  as  Spanish 
cabinet  couriers  travelled.  St.  Matteo,  wdiich 
had  declared  for  the  Austrian,  was  invested  by 
an  army  which  served  King  Philij) ;  the  place 
was  thirty  leagues  distant  from  Barcelona,  and 
the  roads  were  like  what  Spanish  roads  have 
always  been  and  still  are ;  but  Peterborough  was 
there  in  a  week  ;  St.  Matteo  was  relieved ;  and 
thence,  continuing  his  meteor-like  course,  and 
never  stopping  till  he  reached  the  city  of  Valencia, 
he  saw  the  whole  of  that  province  reduced  to 
(ibedience,  or  confirmed  in  its  submission  to 
Charles,  with  the  excejition  of  the  seaport  of 
Alicante,  which  held  out  for  Philij).  The  whole 
of  this  campaign  is  like  a  yiiece  of  romance,  and 
liy  it  Peterhorongh  indisputably  gave  to  the 
military  history  of  his  country  one  of  its  most 
sjiarkling  episodes. 

During  these  bi'illiant  ojjerations  there  was  a 
)iarty-war  at  home,  which  was  prosecuted  with- 
out any  chivalry  or  romance,  but  with  infiuite 
cunning,  and  still  more  animosity.  The  high 
Tories  made  a  kind  of  death-struggle ;  but  the 
court-ground,  their  best  position,  sunk  beneath 
their  feet ;  and  Anne,  after  a  long  struggle  with 
herself,  wholly  de)>rived  the  jjartj'  of  the  light  of 
her  countenance.  When  the  new  parliament  met, 
in  the  month  of  October,  it  was  found  that  the 
Whigs  had  the  majority,  and  that  the  Tories,  in 
spite  of  their  abstract  doctrines,  had  resolved  to 
show  as  little  res|ject  to  the  court  as  oppositions 
generally  do.  The  queen's  opening  s]ieech  was 
the  production  of  the  new  Whig  Lord-keeper 
Cowper,  and  the  whole  thing  bore  the  impress 
of  Whig  feeling.  In  it  Anne  announced,  more 
strongly  than  before,  her  intention  of  continuing 
the  war  till  the  Bonrljon  ]irince  was  driven  from 
S|)ain,  and  the  Austrian  fully  established  upon 
that  throne.   The  lords,  in  their  address,  not  only 


concurred  with  her  majesty,  but  desired  and  be- 
sought her  to  prosecute  and  ]iunish  with  the 
utmost  rigour  of  the  law  all  those  who  .should 
suggest  that  the  church  was  iu  danger ;  such  men 
l)eiiig  the  most  spiteful  and  dangerous  enemies 
to  both  church  and  state.  The  commons  also,  in 
their  address,  expressed  their  indignation  at  the 
high-church  cry,  which  was  now  raised  with  a 
louder  note  than  ever,  and  stigmatized  those  who 
raised  it  and  kept  it  up  as  incendiaries.  The  first 
etl"ort  the  Tories  made  iu  opposition  was  in  the 
upper  house,  on  the  b5th  of  November.  Lord 
Haversham  proposed  that,  for  the  security  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  the  church,  &c.,  an  address 
should  be  presented  to  her  majesty,  [iraying  her 
to  invite  over  the  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown 
to  reside  here  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Electress  Sophia, 
who  was,  in  religion,  not  an  Anglican,  but  a 
Lutheran,  and  who  was  many  years  older  than 
the  queen.  Havei'shani,  who  made  this  singular 
proposal,  had  been  a  Whig ;  but  disappointment 
had  made  him  join  the  Tories,  who  had  now  made 
up  their  minds  to  go  beyond  the  Whigs  them- 
selves in  their  zeal  for  the  House  of  Hanover. 
By  this  course  they  seemed  to  have  jiromiseil 
themselves  many  advantages,  either  direct  or 
indirect:  l)y  expressing  an  anxiety  for  this  Pro- 
testant succession,  they  fell  in  with  the  ])revail- 
ing  popular  feeling,  and  so  might  escape  in  part 
the  old  imputations  of  Jaeobitisra,  or  a  leaning 
to  the  pretender  after  Anne's  death  ;  if  the  Elec- 
tress Sophia  came  over,  her  son,  Prince  George, 
would  be  a  resident  or  a  frequent  visitor,  and  then 
there  would  be  two  courts  and  two  court  parties, 
and  the  consequent  dissensions  and  intrigues 
might  lift  them  into  the  ])laces  from  which  the 
Whigs  had  made  them  descend — might  derange 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  succession,  and  leave 
them  the  power  of  making  a  new  one,  with  a  large 
margin  for  their  personal  interests  and  advance- 
ments. Many  of  the  party  most  undoubtedly 
looked  to  the  enthronement  of  the  pretender;  but 
a  still  greater  number  had  no  very  decided  par- 
tiality either  for  the  house  of  Stuart  or  the  house 
of  Hanover,  except  such  as  arose  out  of  their 
intere.sts  and  hopes  of  re-establishing  themselves 
in  place.  Others  there  were  that  were  actuated 
mei-ely  by  sjiite  against  the  queen  for  her  recent 
aliandonment  of  them  ;  and  these  men  well  knew 
that  the  name  of  Hanover  was  odious  to  her  ears 
— that  Anne  could  never  hear  mention  of  the 
electress  or  of  her  son  (who  had  once  rejected  her 
as  a  bride)  without  irritation  and  extreme  uneasi- 
ness. Piinces,  too,  generally  hate  those  who  are 
to  succeed  them,  even  when  they  are  of  their  own 
flesh  and  blood  ;  but  in  the  present  case  the  feel- 
ing was  the  more  bitter  on  account  of  remoteness 
of  connection,  difference  in  language,  in  manners, 
and  in  everything,  and  by  reason  of  the  sliglrt 
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\vliieli  the  iiuforgiving  Anne  luid  received  iu  lier 
youth.  Noue  kuew  this  l)etter  tliiiii  tlie  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  her  own  nucle  the  Earl  of  Rochester, 
and  lier  former  counsellor  the  Earl  of  Notting- 
ham, \\  ho  all  three  supported  Lord  Haversham's 
motion.  Buckingliam,  whose  wrongs — as  he  con- 
sidered his  dismissal — were  most  recent,  throwing 
a.side  all  delicacy,  all  decency,  put  the  case  of  the 
queen's  falling  into  a  state  of  ilotage,  and  .so  be- 
coming the  tool  of  others;  and  he  and  his  fi-icnds 
further  urged,  that,  having  sworn  to  maintain 
the  Protestant  succession,  they  were  bound  to 
take  the  stej)  they  now  proposed  ;  that  the  best 
way  of  securing  that  succession  was  to  have  the 
successor  ou  the  spot,  ready  to  assert  his  rights ; 
that  if  the  Ai-chduke  Charles  had  been  resident 
iu  Spain  at  the  demise  of  the  late  king,  the  pre- 
sent war  of  succession  would,  iu  all  probability, 
never  have  existed.  Anne,  though  probably  un- 
seen, was  present  at  this  debate  ;  she  was  shocked 
at  what  she  termed  "  malice  and  insolence  ;"  and 
her  jiartial  and  temporary  conversion  to  Whig- 
gism  was  perhaps  more  foi'warded  by  this  debate, 
than  even  by  the  earnest  advocacy  of  her  Grace 
of  Marlborough.  But  while  the  queen  raved 
under  the  infliction,  the  Tories,  whose  party  motto 
was  a  delicate  regard  to,  and  a  quasi  adoration 
of  royalty,  fancied  they  had  put  the  Whigs  be- 
tween the  sharp  horns  of  a  dilemma ;  for,  if  they 
ojiposed  the  motion,  they  mu.st  run  a  risk  of 
losing  their  popularity  at  home,  and  incensing 
the  house  of  Hanover  abroad ;  and,  if  they  ac- 
quiesced, they  would  be  sure  to  lose  their  hold 
upon  the  queen,  who  would  as  soon  have  seen 
Lucifer  himself  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  as  the 
Electress  So])hia  or  her  blunt  son  Geoi'ge.  But 
the  Whigs  extricated  themselves  with  address 
and  eloquence. 

The  Earl  of  Wharton  jirojiosed  that  the  Hano- 
verian succession  should  be  strengthened  by 
bringing  in  a  bill  establishing  an  eventual  council 
of  regency,  which  should  be  empowered  to  act  on 
the  demise  of  the  queen,  till  the  successor  should 
arrive  and  take  actual  possession.  Haversham's 
motion  was  lost,  and  this  bill  was  brought  in  and 
passed.  By  it  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  lord-chancellor  or  keeper,  the  lord-president, 
the  lord-treasurer,  the  lord  privj'-seal,  the  lord 
high-admii-al,  and  the  lord  chief-ju.stice  of  Eng- 
land, for  the  time  being,  were  to  form  and  con- 
stitute this  brief  regency,  whenever  the  event  of 
her  majesty's  death  should  happen.  And,  as  the 
Whigs  knew  that  this  unavoidable  rub  would 
cause  unpleasant  feelings  in  Hanover,  they  made 
haste  to  pass  a  bill  of  naturalization,  extending 
to  all  the  descendants  of  Princess  Sophia,  where- 
soever or  whensoever  born,  and  to  send  over  the 
courteous  and  accomplished  E:ul  of  Halifax  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter  for  the  electoral  Prince 


George.  Besides  this  bit  of  ribbon,  Halifax 
carried  with  him  letters  from  Lord  Somei-s, 
Cowper,  and  others  of  the  Whig  leaders,  who 
were  all  anxious  to  explain  their  conduct  in  re- 
gard to  Lord  Haversham's  motion,  and  to  secure 
the  good-will  of  that  illustrious  house.  The 
result  was,  that  the  electress  and  her  son  were 
"charmed,"  and  the  Guelphs  then  connnenced 
that  close  alliance  with  the  Whig  ])arty  which 
did  not  end,  and  was  scarcely  intcrruiited,  until 
some  years  after  the  accession  of  George  IH. 

Pursuing  their  great  success,  the  Whigs  re- 
solved to  take  the  cry  of  "  the  clun'ch  in  danger" 
out  of  the  mouths  of  their  opponents,  by  bring- 
ing the  matter  to  a  direct  vote.  Halifax  moved 
that  a  day  might  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  alleged  danger.  The  challenge  was  accepted ; 
and  on  the  6th  of  December  a  vehement  debate 
was  begun.  Lord  Wharton  again  enlivened  the 
subject  with  his  wit: — "  In  all,"  said  he,  "that  1 
have  read  and  heard,  I  can  find  l>ut  one  fact, 
and  that  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
Earl  of  Rochester,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and 
other  Tories,  are  out  of  plan:"  In  the  end  it 
was  resolved  "  that  the  Church  of  England,  as 
by  law  established,  which  was  rescued  from  the 
extremest  danger  by  King  William  HI.,  of  glori- 
ous memory,  is  now,  by  God's  blessing,  under 
the  happy  reign  of  her  majesty,  in  a  most  safe 
and  flourishing  condition  ;  and  that  whoever  goes 
about  to  suggest  and  insinuate  that  the  church  is 
in  danger  under  her  m.ajesty's  administration,  is 
an  enemy  to  the  queen,  the  cluirch,  and  the  king- 
dom." The  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  sixty-one  to  thirty  ;  the  queen  was  jjresent  at 
the  debate.  The  commons  adopted  their  lord- 
ships' resolution  by  a  majority  of  212  to  160;  and 
then  the  two  houses  addressed  her  majesty,  ex- 
pressing their  indignation  against  such  wicked 
people  as  should  again  raise  the  alarm-cry,  and 
begging  her  to  cause  their  joint  resolution  to  be 
universally  known,  in  order  to  deter  men  from 
spreading  such  reports.  Anne  ordered  a  procla- 
mation to  be  issued  accordingly. 

Still  further  to  curb  the  high- 
church  party,  the  Whigs  induced 
Anne  to  put  an  end  to  the  vehement  disputes 
which  agitated  the  convocation  of  the  clergy,  by 
commanding  the  archbishop  to  i>rorogue  the 
meeting  forthwith.  A  few  days  after  this,  or  on 
the  19th  of  March,  Anne,  with  a  very  gracious 
speech,  prorogued  parliament  also. 

In  April,  Marlborough  left  England  for  the 
wars.  The  presumptuous  and  incompetent  Ville- 
roy,  at  the  head  of  80,0()0  men,  resulving  to  risk 
a  battle,  and  to  eft'ace  the  disgrace  which  France 
had  sustained  at  Blenheim,  broke  up  from  his 
strong  positions  behind  the  Dyle,  crossed  that 
river,  and  advanced  to  the  Mehaigne,  on  the  bank 
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of  wliicli  he  encamped  on  the  morninj;  of  Whit- 
sundiiv,  May  23  (n.  .s.)  He  posted  him.si'lf  must 
im])riideiitly,  and  yet  felt  assmeil  of  victory. 
"  You  are  lost,"  cried  M.  de  Gassiou,  one  of  his 
lieutenant-generals,  "  if  you  do  not  change  your 
order  of  battle.  If  you  lose  a  moment  there  is 
no  longer  any  resource.''  The  obstinate  mai-shal 
remained  as  he  was,  and  was  soon  and  most 
thoroughly  defeated.  Almost  all  the  cannon  and 
the  whole  of  his  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Lord  Orkney,  with  some  squadrons 
of  light  horse,  continued  the  pursuit  to  the  vici- 
nity of  Louvaiu,  nearly  seven  leagues  from  the 
field  of  battle ;  nor  did  Villeroy  consider  himself 
safe  until  he  reached  the  walls  of  Brussels.  He 
had  lost  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  up- 
wards of  13,000  men,  with  eighty  colours  and 
standards;  while  Marlborough  oulyacknowledged 
1000  killed  and  2000  wounded.  By  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  Marlborough  had  gained  Bavaria  and 
Cologne ;  by  the  battle  of  R:imillies,  the  French 
lost  the  whole  of  the  Sjiauish  Netherlands.  In 
a  very  short  time  Louvaiu,  Mechlm,  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  other  towns,  sub- 
mitted without  resistance,  and  acknowledged  the 
Austrian  Charles;  Ostend,  Deudermonde,  Ath, 
and  Menin  made  a  show  of  resistance,  but  in 
sieges  of  from  four  days'  to  three  months'  dura- 
tion, they  were  all  reduced. 

Louis  XIV.  tried  to  derive  some  consolation 
from  the  hope  that  Ids  i-everses  and  losses  in 


Flanders  might  be  balanced  by  the  captui'e  of 
Turin,  the  Duke  of  Savoy's  capital.  The  Dnke 
de  la  FeuiUade  w;is  before  that  city  w  ilh  UIO  bat- 
talions, forty-six  squadrons,  14(1  |)ieces  of  cannon, 
and  21,000  bombs,  while  the  Prince  Eugene,  the 
sole  buckler  and  defence  of  the  falling  state,  wua 
beyond  the  Adige,  and  to  all  appearance  ke])t  in 
check  by  a  long  chain  of  entrenchments.  But 
in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  (afterwards  the 
regent  infamous  by  that  name),  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Veudome  in  the  supreme  command  of 
the  army  of  Italy,  Eugene,  by  an  admirable 
combination  of  military  science,  courage,  and 
[lerseverance,  came  up  to  Turin,  attacked  the 
French  in  their  lines  of  circumvallation,  defeated 
them  with  the  loss  of  their  cannon,  baggage,  and 
9000  slain  or  prisoners,  and  drove  Orleans  and 
De  la  Feuillade  out  of  Italy  to  the  bor<lers  of 
Dauphino.' 

In  S|iain  the  French  had  been  much  less  suc- 
cessful. Peterborough  and  Galway  both  pro- 
posed marching  upon  Madrid,  the  one  to  ad- 
vance from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
other  from  the  frontiers  of  Portugal ;  but  early 
in  the  spring  Kiug  Philip  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  united  Spanish  and  Fiench  army,  in 
the  hope  of  recovering  Barcelona.  He  invested 
that  city  by  laud,  while  the  Count  de  Toulouse 
bombarded  it  by  sea ;  King  Charles  was  cooped 
up  in  the  town,  and  implored  Peterborough  to 
come  to  his  relief.    The  eccentric  English  general 


'  Speaking  of  this  time,  De  Sismondi  says : — 

"  If  it  was  the  .Spaniards  that  saw  the  allies  make  most  con- 
quests at  their  expense,  it  was  the  French  th.at  fomid  the  war 
most  costly  in  men,  and  whose  military  resources  of  every  kimi 
were  most  exhausted  by  it.  Never  before  had  such  nvimerous 
armies  been  raised,  and  never  had  the  mortality  been  so  friglit- 
ful,  whether  in  battles,  in  camps,  or  in  hospitals,  Tliree  French 
armies  had  been  almost  destroyed  at  Blenheim,  at  Ramillij;3,  at 
Turin  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  recruiting  encovmtered  infi- 
nite difficulties,  the  arsenals  were  emptied  of  arms  of  all  sorts, 
of  mtmitions  of  war,  and  army  can-iages.  It  must  have  required 
enormous  sums  to  replace  at  once  all  these  annihilated  means ; 
but  what  w.as  most  of  all  wanting  in  France  was  money.  The 
growing  distress  of  tlie  country  had  long  been  complained  of  in 
France.  We  have  seen,  that  as  early  as  in  1675  a  philosophic 
traveller  had  remarked  the  impoverishment  of  the  provinces. 
This  decline  h.ad  been  much  augmented  by  thirty  years  of  wars 
and  internal  persecutions;  and.  in  fact,  the  letters  of  Mme.  de 
Maintenon  often  give  us  glimpses  of  the  desolation  of  the  pro- 
vuices,  the  suffering,  the  himger  that  were  felt,  not  only  by  the 
artisans  and  the  peasantry,  but  even  by  the  gentry  in  their  little 
chateaux,  and  by  nuns  in  their  convents.  Other  writers  of  that 
time,  while  inexhaustible  on  the  subject  of  the  details  of  battles 
and  court  intrigxies,  hardly  allow  us  to  have  a  view  of  the  people 
at  all. 

"It  was,  nevertheless,  from  this  ruined  people  that  there  had 
to  be  levied  the  ever-new  contributions  reciuired  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  expenses.  The  taille,  the  fjabdteit,  the  aides,  the 
five  great  farms,  the  poll-tax,  and  the  tenth,  were  alw.ays  the 
most  important  of  the  ordinary  imposts;  and  those  that  had 
been  jiuslied  as  far  as  possible  hardly  varied  at  all.  Every  year, 
indeed,  some  new  tjixes  were  added.  We  see  mentioned  tobacco, 
wigs,  a  half-penny  per  poimd  on  fowls  and  game,  the  '  control ' 
on  the  publication  of  tlie  bans  of  marriage ;  but  all  these  im- 
posts, vexations  enough  in  the  collecting  of  them,  and  burden- 
some enough  to  those  who  paid  them,  brought  in  very  little." 


M.  Sismondi  goes  on  to  state  that  the  sale  of  simple  life-annui- 
ties proving  insufiicient,  the  minister  tried  to  sediice  capitalists 
by  exposing  annually  to  sale  an  infinite  number  of  new  public 
ofiices.  "  Nevertheless,  all  these  new  fimctionaries,  whose  odd 
titles  astonish  us  in  nmning  over  them,  and  wliose  fimctions 
were  vex.atious  to  individu<als  and  tliw.arted  trade,  on  compaiilig 
the  price  of  their  offices  with  the  emoluments  att.ached  to  them, 
laid  out  their  money  at  .about  S  per  cent." 

"  Yet  this  was  not  the  most  ruinous  of  the  expedients  to  which 
the  distress  of  the  treasury  compelled  M.  de  Chamillart  to  have 
recourse  There  is  one  of  frequent  recuri'ence  during  tlie  last 
years  of  Louis  XIV. 's  reign,  and  which  is,  at  the  s.ame  time,  so 
oppressive  to  the  whole  body  of  the  xmblic,  and  so  little  .adv.an- 
tageous  to  the  treasury,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  men 
of  sense  could  attempt  it.  This  was  the  renielting  of  the  coin 
.  .  .  Louis  d'ors  were  to  fall,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from 
14  livres  to  12  livres  15  sous,  and  the  crowns  from  4  livres  to 
3  livres  7  sous ;  but  the  depreciation  was  gr.adual,  from  three 
months  to  three  months.  Capitalists  were  tlius  wearied  out 
and  disgusted  with  the  coins  of  which  they  were  the  beai'ers. 
Then  a  remelting  was  announced ;  and  the  new  louis,  of  the 
same  weight  and  denomination  .as  the  old,  were  to  pass  for  twenty 
sous  more,  and  the  s.ame  in  proportion  with  the  crowns.  Private 
parties,  consequently,  took  to  the  mint  nominally  321,000,000 
coins,  on  which  the  king  made  a  nominal  profit  of  20,000,000, 
but  foreigners  h.aistened  to  compete  with  him  by  purchasing  the 
old  pieces  and  coverting  them  into  new  coin,  on  which  tliey  (b-ew 
the  profit  The  same  operation,  called  billmimirir,  was  repeated 
in  ITIM.when  the  difference  between  the  old  .and  the  new  coin  of 
the  same  weight  and  denomination  was  carried  to  one  sixth  ;  and 
tliis  time  there  were  only  115,000,000  carried  to  the  mint-  Tlie 
more  the  remeltings  wei-e  multiplied,  the  moi-e  did  the  profits  on 
billonna.^e  pass  to  foreigners.  Meanwhile,  the  common  measure 
of  values  w.aa  bo  altered  that  commerce  had  become  a  g.anie  of 
chance,  and  nobody  knew  exactly  what  he  possessed." — IJistohe 
den  Ffan^aU,  chup.  xl. 
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llfw  from  V;ileiu-ia  with  a  small  force,  which 
must  have  ftdleil  if  tlie  timely  a|>|)earauoe  of  an 
Ktisli.sh  Heet,  under  V^ice-ailmiral  Jjcake,  had 
not  put  to  flight  the  Count  de  Touh)use.  Upon 
the  hasty  retreat  of  the  French  adndral,  wlio 
did  not  stay  to  exchange  a  single  shot  with  the 
KugUsIi,  Philij),  who  had  taken  the  castle,  raised 
the  siege  of  the  town  and  retreated.  At  this 
crisis  the  French  claimant  again  called  to  his 
assistance  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  who  had  been 
dismissed  only  because  the  young  queen  did 
not  like  his  dark  countenance  and  his  dry  man- 
ners, antl  who  now  gathered  what  forces  lie 
could  to  cover  the  capital.  But  when  Pliilip 
arrived  there  from  Barcelona,  discomfiteil  and 
dispirited,  all  idea  was  given  up  of  defending 
Madrid,  and  Berwick  and  Philip  retreated  to- 
gether. Lord  Galway,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
been  moving  from  the  Portuguese  frontier,  took 
possession  of  Madrid,  without  resistance,  on  the 
24th  of  June.  But  Philip  and  Berwick  i-allied 
upon  the  frontiei',  and,  receiving  reinforcements 
from  France,  they  returned  back  upon  the  capi- 
tal, which  Galway  abandoned  without  a  blow, 
marching  away  ujjon  Aragon,  where  he  hoped  to 
form  a  junction  with  Loi'il  Peterborough  and 
King  Charles.  If  that  junction  had  been  effected 
iu  time,  Philip  must  have  been  again  driven  from 
Madrid,  and  a  permanent  occupation  effected 
there  by  the  allies.  But  the  French  prince  was 
saved  by  the  caution  and  cowardliness  of  his  Aus- 
trian rival,  who  hesitated  to  venture  so  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  country,  who  did  not  join  Gal- 
way at  Guadalaxara  till  the  6th  of  August,  and 
who  then  seemed  determined  to  remain  there 
till  doomsday.  Peterborough,  who  had  the  dis- 
advantage of  a  bad,  or  at  least  a  very  fiery  and 
impatient  temper,  pi'ayed,  remonstrated,  stormed, 
and  swore ;  and  finding  all  was  in  vain  he  threw 
up  the  cards  he  was  not  allowed  to  play,'  and, 
with  some  very  uncourteous  expressions  about 
Charles,  he  went  back  to  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, embarked  in  a  new  English  squadron, 
and  sailed  away  to  relieve  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
(not  yet  made  victorious  by  Eugene),  and  to  con- 
quer the  island  of  Minorca.  Upon  his  departure 
Lord  Galway,  the  Portuguese  general,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  Spani.sli  party  in  tlie  interest  of 
Austria,  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  united 
together  iu  one  general  quarrel  with  the  Aus- 
trian ministers,  and  in  an  unanimous  complaint 
of  the  tartliuess  of  King  Charles.  They  were 
without  money,  without  magazines,  and  almost 
without  any  kind  of  provisions.  Berwick  was 
near  tliem  with  a  superior  force.  Nothing  was 
left  but  to  retreat  by  the  only  roads  which  re- 


mained open  to  them ;  and  about  the  niidillo  of 
August  they  struck  olf,  by  hasty  nuirches,  to- 
wards Valencia  and  the  nininitains  of  New  Cas- 
tile. They  suffered  great  hardships  ;'  but  by  the 
29th  of  September  they  reached  Ucquena,  the 
last  tow'n  in  New  Castile,  wliere  they  considei'ed 
themselves  safe  and  went  into  quarter.s.  King 
Charles  went  on  to  tlie  city  of  Valencia.  Peter- 
borough, in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  brought 
back  to  the  Spanish  coiust,  as  the  squadron  in 
which  he  had  embarked  received  orders  fiom 
England  to  hiusten  to  the  West  Indies,  and  as 
intelligence  was  received  from  Turin  of  Pi'ince 
Eugene's  great  victory.  His  lordship  remained 
a  short  time  to  press  the  siege  of  Alicante,  which 
was  taken  by  the  allies ;  and  then  he  embarked 
in  a  single  ship  for  Genoa  to  endeavour  to  bor- 
row money  from  that  i-epnblic,  and  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  loan-maker-geueral  for  the  confederacy. 
It  appears  that  there  were  great  faidts  conunitted 
besides  those  which  are  attributable  to  King 
Charles  and  his  generals  in  the  field.  There  can, 
indeed,  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  there  were 
a  thousand  conflicting  jealousies  and  interests, 
and  tliat  the  whole  of  the  campaign  was  miser- 
ably managed  ;  but,  witli  our  knuwleilge  of  what 
passed  in  this  war  of  succession,  and  of  the  strug- 
gles which  have  repeatedly  hapiiened  in  that 
country  since  then,  we  may  very  reasonably 
doubt  whether  the  greatest  efforts  of  which  Eng- 
land and  her  allies  w-ere  capable,  and  the  most 
perfect  military  and  political  skill  united,  could 
have  speedily  terminated  a  war  in  a  comitry 
where  wars  ever  have  been  obstinate  and  pro- 
tracted, or  could  have  succeeded  in  the  end  in 
imposing  upon  the  Spanish  people  a  king  they 
did  not  choose,  or  in  dethroning  the  king  to 
whom  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation  had  indis- 
jnitably  ])ledged  their  honour  and  atlection. 

But  we  return  to  our  own  island,  where  a  much 
more  important  object  for  us,  and  one  which  had 
long  seemed  an  impossibility,  was  carried  and 
all  but  perfected  iu  the  course  of  this  eventful 
year-.  The  Euglish  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  queen  to  treat  about  the  union  with  Scot- 
land had  been  engaged  very  lalioriously,  having 
for  their  secretary  tliat  great  writer  Daniel  Defoe, 
who  has  left  us  the  completest  account  of  that 
greatest  of  all  our  jiolitical  transactions.^  On  the 
3d  of  October,  when  the  aversion  between  the 
two  kingdoms  seemed  at  its  greatest  height,  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry— who  had  acted  tln-ough- 
out,  with  wonderful  ]>rudence  and  circumspection, 
and  who,  with  Dalrymple,  Earl  of  Stair,  had  con- 
trived to  remove  many  of  the  difficulties  on  the 


'  In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  hasty  tlei)artHre 
of  Peterburougli  is  attributed  to  his  jealoiisy  of  Galway,  who  iu- 
sisted  upon  retaining  the  superior  command. 


2  According  to  Berwick  the  otlier  army  suffered  just  as  much, 
and  were  equally  ill  supplied  with  provisions.  So  poor  and 
bare  was  that  great  kingdom  ! 

^  The  Hiftorif  of  the  Union  beticeen  England  and  Scotland,  with 
an  Appendi.x  of  Original  Pajiera,  by  Dauicl  Dofoc. 
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part  of  tlie  Scots — opened,  as  lorj-conimissioiior 
for  Queen  Anne,  tlie  hist  parliiuiioiit  that  ever 
sat  at  Edinburgh.  He  read  the  (jueen's  letter, 
whicli  served  instead  of  lier  opening  speech :  it 
informed  the  estates  of  Scotland  tliat  the  articles 
of  the  treaty  of  union  liad  been  agreed  upon  in 
London  by  the  joint  commissioners  appointed 
for  that  purpose,  and  it  recommended  the  imme- 
diate ailoption  of  that  treaty  "  as  the  only  effec- 
tual way  to  secure  their  (iresent  ami  future  hap- 
piness." The  queen  assured  them  that  Scotland 
should  liave  its  full  share  of  all  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  this  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms ;  and  after  reading  her  lettei-,  Queeusberry 
informed  them  that  the  treat}'  which  had  been 
happily  agreed  on  was  in  the  lord-register's  h;uids, 
ready  to  be  laid  before  them.  His  grace  pro- 
ceeded to  declare  that  the  Scottish  commissioners 


The  Cock-pit, 


From  Aggas'  Map  of  London. 


had  been  diligent  ami  zealous  in  watcliing  over 
the  interests  and  honour  of  their  country,  and 
in  concerting  just  and  reasonable  terms;  and 
that  her  majesty  had  most  graciously  received 
and  a])proved  of  the  treaty.  He  then  spoke  of 
that  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  matters — 
the  l-iri:  "  The  lords  -  commissioners  for  both 
kingdoms,"  said  he,  "  are  limiting  the  matter  of 
church  government :  for  the  security  of  Presby- 
terian government  in  this  church  you  have  the 
laws  already  made  for  its  establishment,  the 
queen's  repeated  assurances  to  preserve  it,  and  I 


*  The  chief  sceno  of  the  labours  of  the  commis-sioners  was  the 
council  chamber  in  the  Cock-pit.  St.  James's.  "On  the  right 
hand  /of  ^Tiitehall  g.ate,  s-iys  Stow)  be  divers  faire  tennis 
courts,  bowling  alleyes,  and  a  cocke-pit,  all  built  by  King 
Henry  the  Eight ;  and  then  one  other  arched  gate,  with  a  way 
over  it  thwarting  the  street,  fro  the  king's  gardens  to  the  said 
(St.  James's)  parke."' 


am  em])Owei'ed  to  consent  to  what  may  be  fur- 
ther necessary  after  the  union.'"  The  Earl  of 
Seafield,  the  diancellor,  said,  "We  can  never  ex- 
jject  a  more  favourable  juncture  for  com))leting 
this  union  tlian  at  present,  wlien  her  majesty 
has  not  only  recommended  it,  but  declared  that 
she  will  esteem  it  the  greatest  glory  of  her  reign 
to  have  it  perfected  ;  and  when  the  parliament  of 
England  have  shown  their  inclination  for  it  by 
removing  all  those  obstacles  tliat  lay  in  the  way 
of  the  treaty;  and  it  must  also  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  lords-commissioners  for  England  did 
testify  their  good  disposition  all  along  in  this 
affair :  and  the  great  and  glorious  successes  where- 
with God  has  blessed  her  majest_v's  arms,  give 
us  the  hope  of  a  near  and  advantageous  peace, 
whereby  we  will  be  put  in  possession,  and  attain 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  Jiberties  and  pri- 
vileges of  trade  now  oifered 
by  the  treaty."  The  treaty, 
as  it  was  drawn  up  and 
signed,  was  then  read,  and 
after  a  loose  and  short  de- 
bate, it  was  ordeied  to  be 
printed,  and  copies  to  be  de- 
livered to  all  the  niembei's  of 
parliament.  Till  this  was 
done  everything  liadgoneon 
well ;  but  no  sooner  were  the 
articles  printed  and  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  than 
a  tremendous  storm  arose. 
The  elements  of  this  tempest 
were  many,  but  the  popular 
arguments  -vx  hich  most  ex- 
cited the  Scots  were  these: — 
that  the  treaty  was  dis- 
honourable to  Scotland,  as  it 
surrendered  her  separate 
sovei'eiguty  and  constitution, 
and  subjected  her  to  her 
ancient  and  implacable  enemy — that  it  de- 
stroyed the  dignity  of  a  kingdom  which  had  de- 
fended her  liberty  against  Eiighmd  with  sudi 
gallantry  for  so  many  hundred  years — that  it 
would  make  slaves  of  her  brave  sons,  who  must 
now  be  represented  at  Westminster  by  a  handful 
of  members,  who  would  never  be  able  to  carry  a 
question,  or  make  any  weight  thei-e,  but  just  for 
form's  sake  sit  in  the  English  house,  and  be 
laughed  at— that  Scotland  would  not  be  like  an 
ancient  kingdom,  but  like  a  province  of  England. 
In  a  frenzy  of  indignation  the  people  began  to 
cry  out  that  they  were  Scotsmen,  and  would  be 
Scotsmen  still  —  that  their  commissionei'S  and 
ministers  were  traitors — and  that  there  should 
be  "  no  union."  They  insulted  to  their  faces 
and  threatened  all  the  men  in  office,  and  all  that 
expressed    opinions    favourable   to   the   treaty. 
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According  to  Defoe,  who  was  on  the  spot,  aiul  ii 
most  careful  observer  of  all  that  was  passing,  the 
religious  feeliug  was  even  stronger  than  the 
merely  national  one.  To  l;ee]i  it  alive,  it  was 
artfully  represented  by  those  inimical  to  the 
union  that  the  establishment  of  the  kirk  would 
be  subjected  to  the  votes  of  the  British  or  united 
]iarliament,  where  the  Scottish  members  would 
be  few  and  powerless,  and  where  the  English  pre- 
lates would  have  a  voice  against  them — that,  if 
these  bishops  should  please  to  vote  E])iscopacy 
into  Scotland,  they  might  get  a  majority,  and 
the  thing  would  be  done,  the  curse  would  be  com- 
pleted !  The  most  that  the  kirk  could  e.Kpect 
would  be  a  precarious  and  uncertain  toleration, 
for  which  she  must  go  a-begging  to  the  lawn- 
sleeved  legislators  of  England.  And  then  there 
came  a  universal  cry  that  such  a  union  would 
be  a  plain  breach  of  the  National  Covenant  and 
Solemn  League,  by  which  the  nation  had  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  Almighty  God  to  endea- 
vour the  pidling  down  the  Episcopal  hierarchy, 
aiid  to  reform  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
Church  of  England  also.  "  All  these  things," 
says  Defoe,  "  were  not  only  brought  as  argu- 
ments, but  pushed  with  so  much  heat,  so  much 
want  of  charity  autl  courtesy,  that  really  it  began 
to  break  all  good  neighbourhood  ;  it  soured  all 
societies,  and  the  national  (juarrel  broke  into 
families,  who  were  ever  jangling,  divided,  and 
o]iposite  one  among  another."  The  heat  was 
still  further  kei)t  u|)  by  Mr.  Hodges,  a  jiolitical 
writer,  who  had  formerly  been  in  the  ]my  of  the 
Scottish  parliament,  and  wlio  now  produced  a 
big  book  against  an  incorjjorate  luiiou  with  Eng- 
land, which  he  described  iv?  a  faithless,  wicked, 
treacherous,  and  abominable  nation,  that  would 
entail  God's  judgment  upon  Scotland  liy  her  na- 
tional sins,  and  overthrow  the  Scottisli  kirk  by 
the  jjredominance  of  her  parliament.  From  the 
3d  of  October  to  the  1st  of  November,  the  ferment 
continued  on  tlie  increase,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
seemed  resolute  to  ri.sk  a  war  rather  than  submit 
to  the  ])roposed  incorporation  with  England. 
The  whole  of  the  jiarty,  or  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous ])arties,  that  opposed  the  treaty,  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  in  jiarliament ;  several 
of  tliem  taking  the  oaths  to  Anue  for  the  first 
time,  in  order  to  be  able  to  vote  against  the 
union.  But  as  these  gentlemen  were  visibly  in 
the  minority,  a  cry  was  raised  out  of  doors  tliat 
the  members  of  ptirliament  had  no  right  to  alter 
the  constitution  without  the  particular  and  direct 
consent  of  their  constituents;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  session  ought  to  be  adjourned  for  some  time, 
in  order  that  the  members  might  go  down  to  the 
country  and  know  the  minds  of  their  resjtective 
constituencies.  But  finding  that  this  was  not 
much  regarded  liy  the  members,  and  that  prece- 


dents were  against  them,  they  resorted  to  [jublic 
addresses  and  harangues  at  market-crosses  ;  and 
they  easily  ]iroduced  mobs,  tunuilts,  insulting  of 
m.agistrates,  flight  of  gentlemen  from  their  houses, 
and  all  kinds  of  jiopular  disorders.  The  enemies 
of  the  union  hoped  great  things — in  the  way  of 
riot,  insurrection,  and  downright  rebellion  —from 
a  public  fast  and  day  of  ))rayer;  but  the  day 
came  and  passed  oft"  (juietly,  for  "tlie  Presby- 
terian (ireachers  generally,  as  w'ell  those  wlio 
were  against  the  union  as  those  that  were  for  it, 
applieil  themselves  oidy  summarily  to  the  sub- 
stance, namely,  that  all  the  determinations  of 
the  estates  of  parliament,  with  respect  to  a  union 
with  England,  might  be  influenced  and  dii-ected 
by  Divine  wisdom,  the  glory  of  tiod,  tlie  good  of 
religion,  and  particularly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land."' If  tlie  jireachers  had  been  less  calm  and 
circumspect  the  union  would  Iiave  been  baptized 
in  blood.  Yet,  as  it  was,  not  a  few  lives  were 
threatened  by  the  rabble  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith ; 
the  Duke  of  Queensberry  was  obliged  to  call 
out  the  troops  and  keej)  them  constantly  under 
arms ;  and  the  union,  the  jiletlge  and  assurance 
of  jieace,  tranquillity,  and  jjrosperity,  w-as  carried 
under  cover  of  arms.  The  first  article,  namely, 
whether  there  sliouhl  be  a  union  with  England  in 
the  sense  of  the  present  treaty,  or  not,  was  carried 
in  the  affirmative  on  the  4th  of  November,  the 
birth-day  of  the  late  King  William,  and  the  an- 
niversary of  his  happy  arrival  at  Torbaj'.  Every 
article,  every  clause,  was  disputed  word  by  word^ 
and  every  possible  objection  w;is  stai-ted  and 
hotly  maintained  by  the  anti-unionists. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  protested 
against  the  primary  article,  against  the  vote  that 
sufhcient  security  was  given  to  the  kii'k,  and 
against  the  resolution  to  go  on  with  the  treaty 
without  adjournments  or  delays,  w;is,  at  the  very 
moment  engaged  actively  in  a  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germain  and  the  Jacobite 
agents.  Of  a  sudden,  however,  the  heat  of  his 
o])position  seemed  to  cool;  and  few,  <M-  none,  at 
that  day  knew  or  suspected  the  reason  of  his 
change.  "At  that  critical  juncture,"  says  his 
gi-andson,  "the  Duke  of  Hamilton  received  a 
letter  from  Lord  Miildleton,  secretary  of  state 
to  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  wherein,  after  ac- 
quainting him  with  recent  engagements  his 
master  (the  pretender^  had  just  taken  with  t^ueen 
Anne's  ministers,  in  order  to  procure  a  ))eace 
with  the  French  king,  to  whom  he  stood  so  much 
indebted,  he  proceeds  with  telling  him  that  he 
beseeched  his  grace,  in  the  behalf  of  his  master, 
to  forbear  giving  any  further  opposition  to  tin; 
union,  as  lie  (the  jiretender)  had  extremely  at 
heart  to  give  to  his  sister  this  proof  of  hi.s  ready 
com])liance  with  her  wishes;  not  doubting  but 
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lie  would  Olio  (lay  have  it  in  Ins  power  to  restore 
to  Scotland  its  ancient  weight  and  independence." 
Middleton  recoinniended  Hamilton  to  keep  the 
business  "a  profound  secret,"  aa  he  must  be  sen- 
sible that  a  discovery  might  materially  prejudice 
tlieir  interests  both  in  Scotland  and  in  England. 
According  to  his  somewhat  yiartial  descendant, 
Hamilton  was  thunderstruck  at  this  nne.xpected 
request,  wounded  to  the  quick  at  not  having 
had  some  previous  notice  of  the  secret  negotia- 
tions, and  reduced  by  anxiety  of  mind  to  the 
brink  of  the  grave,  and  to  a  condition  in  which 
he  was  nn.alde  to  exert  himself.'  It  is  said  that 
the  commissioners  for  the  treaty  were  further 
assisted  at  tliis  time  by  the  remittance  from 
England  of  £20,000,  which  was  distributed  so 
judiciously  among  the  patriots,  that  the  voice  of 
opposition  became  as  soft  as  that  of  the  turtle- 
dove. It  apiiears,  also,  that  most  liberal  |jromises 
were  made  of  places,  and  honours,  anil  court 
distinctions,  and  of  remuneration  to  those  who 
had  lost  the  most  in  the  unhappy  Darien  scheme. 
Whatever  were  the  influences  exercised,  directly 
or  indirectly — we  do  not  jiretend  to  have  indi- 
cated or  alluded  to  one-half  of  them— the  treaty 
of  union  was  approved  of  by  a  majority  of  110; 
and  on  the  2.5th  of  ISIareh  in  the  following  year 
(1707)  the  last  of  the  parliaments  of  Scotland 
rose  never  to  meet  again.  The  chief  provisions 
of  the  union  thus  finally  effected  were:— 1.  That 
the  two  kingdoms  should  upon  the  first  day  of 
May  next  ensuing,  and  for  ever  after,  be  united 
into  one  kingdom  by  the  name  of  Great  Britain. 
2  That  the  succession  to  the  monarchy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  after  her  most 
sacred  majesty,  in  default  of  issue  of  her  body, 
should  be  and  continue  in  the  most  excellent  , 
I'rineess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Duchess-dowager  ' 
of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  being 
Protestants.  3.  That  the  United  Kingdom  of  ; 
Great  Britain  should  be  represented  by  one  and  I 
the  same  parliament,  to  be  styleil  the  Parliament  i 
of  Great  Britain.  4.  That  all  the  subjects  of 
the  United  Kingdom  should,  from  and  after  the 
union,  have  full  freedom  and  intercourse  of  : 
trade  and  navigation,  to  and  from  any  port  or  , 
place  within  the  ITnited  Kingdom,  and  the  do-  1 
minions  and  plantations  thereunto  belonging; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  communication  of  all 
other  rights,  ]>rivileges,  and  advantages,  which  1 
did  or  might  belong  to  the  subjects  of  either 
kingdom,  except  where  it  was  otherwise  exjiressly  ] 
agi-eed  in  the  articles.  .5.  That  all  shi])s  or  , 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  Scotland, 
though  foreign  built,  should  be  deemed  .and 
passed  a.s  the  ships  of  Great  Britain,  &c.     6.  That 
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all  p.irts  of  the  United  Kingdom  .should  have 
the  same  coniniereial  allowances,  encouragements, 
and  drawbacks,  and  be  under  the  same  prohibi- 
tions, restrictions,  and  regulations  of  trade,  and 
liable  to  the  same  customs  and  duties  on  import 
and  export,  as  were  settled  in  England  at  the 
time  of  the  union. 

,  _„„  The  English  iiarlianient,  which 
had  assembled  on  the  3d  of  De- 
cember, w:us  informed  by  the  queen  on  the  28tli 
of  January,  that  the  articles  of  union  had  Iieen 
ado])ted  by  act  of  ]iarliament  in  Scotland,  "wilh 
some  alterations  and  additions;"  and  that  the 
treaty  as  agreed  iqion  by  the  commissioners  of 
both  kingdoms  should  be  laid  before  them.  The 
mention  of  money  to  be  paid  to  Scotland  as  an 
equivalent  for  the  share  she  was  to  take  in  the 
debts  of  England,  clouded  the  countenances  of 
many  of  the  English  commons;  and  when  the 
treaty  came  under  discussion  other  financial 
reasons  were  hud  hold  of,  and  joined  with  reli- 
gious intolerance,  and  with  old  but  insane  jea- 
lousies, to  obstruct  or  defeat  the  great  jiolitical 
measure  of  tli.at  age.  The  commons  said  that 
they  were  absolutely  again.st  an  incorporating 
union,  because  it  was  like  marrying  a  woman 
against  her  consent — that  this  treaty  had  been 
carried  in  Scotland  by  corruption  and  bribery, 
fraud,  and  open  violence ;  and  that  the  Scottish 
jiarliament,  by  giving  up  their  sejiarate  and 
independent  constitution,  had  basely  betrayed 
their  native  country.  The  zealots  of  the  high- 
church  faction  ]iointed  out  what  they  called  the 
irreconcilable  contrailictions  in  the  union,  by 
which,  among  other  things,  the  queen  was  obliged 
liy  oath  to  maintain  the  ( 'hurch  of  England,  and 
bound  likewise  by  oath  to  maintain  and  defend 
the  Kirk  of  Scotland  in  one  and  the  same  united 
kingdom.  They  represented  that  the  Church  of 
England  looked  upon  its  establishment  as  jure 
divino,  and  the  Scots  pretended  their  kirk  was 
jare  divino  too ;  that  two  nations  that  clashed 
in  so  essential  a  point  could  scarcely  unite ;  and 
that,  at  the  least,  on  such  a  critical  point,  involv- 
ing the  religion  liy  law  established,  the  convoca- 
tion of  the  English  clergy  ought  to  be  consulteil. 
The  opposition,  however,  remained  a  thin  mi- 
nority in  either  hou.se,  and  could  do  nothing  but 
protest.  AVIien  the  bill  ratifying  the  union  was 
passed  in  the  npfier  house,  Nottingham  and 
seven  other  peers  entered  another  protest,  with- 
out assigning  any  reason ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Buekinghani  and  five  lords  protested  because,  as 
they  stated,  they  considered  that  the  excellent 
constitution  of  England  would  be  endangered 
l)y  the  alterations  made  by  this  union,  some  of 
which  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  show  their 
inconvenience  and  danger  so  obviously,  that  they 
tliouglit  it  proper  and  decent  U>  avoiil  entering 
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further  into  the  pai'liculars.  On  the  4th  of 
March,  when  Aiiue  gave  the  royal  assent  to  the 
bill,  she  expressed  her  satisfaction  in  the  warm- 
est terms.  She  said — "  I  consider  tliis  union  iis 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  inii5ortauce  to  the  wealth, 
strength,  and  safety  of  the  whole  island,  and,  at 
tlie  i«>ine  time,  as  a  work  of  so  much  <lilficulty 
and  nicety  in  its  own  nature,  that  till  now  all 
attempts  wliich  have  been  made  towards  it,  in 
tlie  course  of  above  a  huinlred  years,  have  provcil 


inefJoctual ;  and,  therefore,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
it  will  be  remembered  and  spoke  of  hereafter 
to  the  honour  of  tliose  who  have  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  it  to  such  a  luippy  conclusion." 
On  the  11th  of  March  both  houses  waited  on 
her  majesty  with  an  addre.s8,  congratulating  her 
upon  the  conclusion  of  "a  work  that,  after  so 
iiumy  fruitless  endeavours,  seemed  designed  by 
Providence  to  add  new  lustre  to  the  gloi-iqs  of 
her  majesty's  reign." 
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New  appointment  of  ministers — Victories  of  Charles  Xtl.  of  Sweden — Inteiview  Ijetween  liiin  anil  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough — Proceedings  in  Spain— The  English  and  Spaniards  defeated  at  Almauza — War  of  the  Spanish 
succession  continued — Toulon  bombarded —The  kingdom  of  Naples  conquered  for  the  emperor — War  on  the 
Rhine  renewed — Intrigues  in  behalf  of  the  ))retender  in  Scotland — Opening  of  the  first  parliament  of  Great 
Britain — Privy  council  of  Scotland  abolished — Parliamentary  resolutions  on  the  Spanish  war — Introduction 
of  Abigail  Hill  (llrs.  Jlasham)  to  the  ipieen — llrs.  Mashani  becomes  the  royal  favourite — Alarm  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  JIarlborougb — Intrigues  of  the  Tories  to  \vin  the  q\ieeii  to  their  cause — Depression  of  the 
Whigs — Rebellion  of  the  queen  against  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — Harley  in  danger — He  and  Mrs.  Masham 
retain  the  queen's  favour — Changes  in  the  cabinet — Rumours  of  an  invasion  of  the  jn-eteniler — Tlic  habeas 
corpus  act  suspended — A  French  armament  with  the  pretender  on  board  arrives  on  the  Scottish  coast- — It  is 
dispersed  by  Admiral  Byng — Bloodless  snpj^ression  of  the  rebellion — The  queen's  inclination  for  the  succe.ssion 
of  her  brother's  family — Insurrection  attempted  in  Ireland  for  the  pretender — State  of  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
— The  design  of  insurrection  abandoned — Marlborough  resumes  military  operations — He  is  joined  by  Prince 
Eugene — They  completely  defeat  the  French  at  Oudenarde — They  cajiture  Lisle — Other  towns  taken — Marl- 
borough's successful  Ciimpaign — Events  of  the  war  in  Spain — Port-Malion  and  Minorca  taken  by  the  British — 
Naval  successes  of  .Atjiuiral  Leake — Capture  of  a  fleet  of  Sjanish  galleons  by  Commodore  M'a^er— Death  of 
Prince  George  of  Denmark — Bickerings  between  the  <(ueen  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough — The  jieace  of 
Europe  influenced  by  their  quarrels— The  queen  terrified  by  the  Tories  about  the  Hanoverian  succession — 
Meeting  of  a  new  parliament — The  queen's  dislike  of  their  congratxilations  on  Marlborough's  victories — Assimi- 
lation of  the  treason  bill  in  England  and  Scotlanii — Fresh  conspiracy  in  Scotland  in  favour  of  the  ]>retender  — 
Its  failure — Tlie  Duke  of  Marlborough's  stay  in  the  Low  Countries  after  the  close  of  the  campaign — Miserable 
condition  of  France — Louis  XIV.  applies  for  peace — He  refuses  to  submit  to  the  conditicins — The  negotiation 
continued — The  ultimatum  of  the  combined  powei-s — It  is  rejected  by  the  P'rench  king — The  war  renewed — 
Victory  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  at  Malplaquet. 


OTH  Houses  of  Parliament  spoke 
of  securing  the  old  monarchy  of 
Spaintothe  Au.strian  king, Charles, 
as  the  only  condition  and  ground 
of  a  peace  witli  France ;  and  not 
a  word  was  said  of  the  negotia- 
tions which  had  been  carried  on  witli  Louis  XIV. 
This  session,  which  lasted  from  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, 1706,  to  the  24th  of  April,  1707,  was  the 
last  sitting  of  a  separate  English  |jarliament,  the 
next  being  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and 
including  the  Scottish  members.  But  during 
tliis  session,  and  before  its  commencement,  the 
cabinet  had  been  partially  remodelled,  an  1  ren- 
dered still  more  a  Wliig  caliinet.  Somewliat 
against  the  inclination  of  Marlborougli  himself, 
who  dislike<l  or  feared  hi.-*  own  son-in-law,  and 
sorely  against  the  inclination  of  the  queen,  the 
\oi,.  III. 


Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  husband  of  i.ady  Anne 
Churchill,  was  admitted  into  the  government  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  in  lieu  of  Sir 
Charles  Hedges :  and  this,  in  sjnte  of  the  daring 
)  intrigues  and  skilful  maiujeuvres  of  Mr.  Secretary 
j  Harley,  wlio  was  now  the  only  Tory  of  any  note 
suft'ered  to  retain  office.  After  Hedges  was  dis- 
missed, a  few  more  clianges  were  made.  Sir 
James  Montague,  brother  of  Lord  Halifax,  was 
appointed  solicitor-general ;  and  the  three  Tory 
commissioners  of  the  board  of  trade — among 
whom  was  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet — were  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  tlii-ee  Whigs  ;  Sir  George 
Kookc,  and  the  two  or  three  Tories  tliat  still 
held  seats  in  the  jirivy  council,  though  they  sel- 
dom ap])eared,  had  their  names  era-sed  ;  and  now 
Harlej'  was  left  absolutely  alone,  a])parcntly 
without  support  and  without  hope. 
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Conlicleiit  in  the  sujiport  of  this  Wliig  cahinet, 
Marlljoi'oiigli  went  over  to  FlanJei's,  ami,  having 
looked  to  the  army,  hastened  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  "  Protestant  succession"  in  Hanover,  whose 
advent  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was  made 
surer  than  ever  by  the  union.  At  this  moment 
the  conquering  Chaile.s  XII.  of  Sweden  w;us  en- 
camped at  Alt  Ranstadt,  only  a  few  marches 
from  the  Hanoverian  court.  The  extraordinary 
achievements  of  the  Swedish  hero,  who,  with  a 
small  army,  had  defeated  the  Czar  Peter,  de- 
thi-oned  Augu.stus,  King  of  Poland,  and  set  up 
King  Stanislaus  in  his  place,  had  for  some  time 
fixed  the  attention  of  Europe.  He  was  now 
laying  Saxony,  the  hereditary  dominion  of  the 
elective  King  of  Poland  he  ha<l  dethroned,  under 
contribution;  and  the  empei-or  himself  was  stand- 
ing in  awe  of  his  arms,  and  in  an  utter  incapacity 
of  understanding  how  to  treat  with  so  eccentric 
a  sovereign.  Louis  XIV.  saw  more  clearly  the 
use  that  might  be  made  of  the  Swede,  and  he 
.sent  to  solicit  an  alliance  with  him.  This  design 
was  penetrated  by  the  allies;  and  Marlborough 
now  went  from  Hanover  to  the  camp  in  Saxony 
to  defeat  it.  The  two  heroes  met  on  the  28th 
of  April.  On  the  whole  the  assurances  of 
Charles  were  satisfactory  ;  and,  what  was  more, 
his  visitor  saw  or  ascertained,  by  less  direct 
means,  that  the  Swede  was  tlnuking  more  of 
Russia  and  of  his  rival  Peter  than  of  anything 
else,  and  that  he  had  no  design  upon  that  part 
of  Europe  where  the  allies  wei'e 
engaged.  The  Swedish  courtiers 
who  followed  their  king  were 
miserably  poor.  To  secure  an 
influence  among  them,  good 
round  English  pensions  were 
offered  to  Count  Piper,  Charles's 
chief  favourite,  to  Hermelion 
and  Cierderholm.  Marlbor- 
ough's diplomacy  indeed  was 
this  year  much  more  remark- 
able than  his  military  opera- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Vendome, 
acting  on  the  defensive,  march- 
ed and  countermarched  in  the 
Netherlands :  through  a  variety 
of  causes  the  allies  were  never 
able  to  attack  him ;  and  the 
campaign  closed  without  a 
single  battle.  But  blood  enough 
was  shed  in  other  quarters.  By  a  strange  and 
selfish  treaty  the  emjieror  liad  consented  to  the 
undisturbed  retreat  of  a  considerable  French 
array  shut  up  in  the  Milanese ;  and  these  veteran 
troops  the  French  king  had  sent  to  reinforce  his 
grandson  in  Spain,  while  on  onr  side  little  was 
done  to  strengthen  Charles.  The  Spanish  war, 
therefore,   was   neglected.      At   the   same   time 


Charles  and  his  Austrian  generals  and  ministers 
continued  to  disagree  with  the  English  com- 
maiidei-s,  and  the  English  to  differ  and  quarrel 
with  the  Portuguese.  Lord  Peterborougli,  after 
visiting  Italy,  and  fleeing  over  more  than  half  of 
Europe,  with  great  profit  to  his  own  geograj)hi- 
cal  knowledge,  but  without  any  great  success  as 
a  loan-negotiator,  had  returned  to  Spain,  the 
scene  of  his  short  but  most  brilliant  glory,  to 
serve  as  a  volunteer.  But,  as  he  could  no  longer 
command,  he  took  a  pleasm'e  in  thwarting  lho.se 
who  did ;  in  uttering  witticisms  at  the  expense 
of  the  Austrian  claimant,  and  in  saying  that 
men  were  great  fools  to  fight  for  two  such  block- 
heads as  Charles  and  Philip.  It  had  been  re- 
solved in  the  preceding  winter  that  the  allies 
should  unite  all  their  forces  and  march  again  to 
Madrid  by  the  way  of  Aragon  ;  but  Charles  w:i.s 
deterred  by  the  intelligence  of  the  gi'eat  rein- 
forcements that  had  joined  or  were  to  join  Philip: 
and  he  marched  away  with  some  detachments 
into  Catalonia,  which  seemed  really  and  steadily 
attached  to  his  cause,  in  order  to  defeiul  that  pro- 
vince against  an  attack  which  the  French  threat- 
ened from  the  side  of  Roussillon.  But  Galway 
and  Das  Minas  were  tempted,  by  the  easy  prey 
of  some  of  the  enemy's  magazines,  to  march  to  the 
frontiers  of  Castile.  Then  they  turned  and  laid 
siege  to  the  town  of  Villena,  in  Valencia.  Be- 
fore they  made  a  breach  they  were  warned  of 
the  approach,  by  forced  marches,  of  the  Duke  of 


Almanza,  from  the  Field  of  Battle.' — Lockers  Spanish  Scenery, 

Berwick.  Galway  and  Das  Minas  raised  tlie 
siege  of  Villena,  and  boldly  advanced  to  meet 
Berwick.  They  met  on  the  plain  of  Almanza, 
on  Easter  Monday,  the  24th  of   April  (n.  s.), 


'  Almanza  is  a  town  in  Murcia,  thirty  seven  miles  east  from 
Albacete.  The  obelisk  in  the  foregromid  of  the  view  was  ei-ectefl 
to  commemorate  the  Duke  of  Benvick's  victory.  The  castle  on 
ilie  height  is  an  old  Moorish  structiue. 
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and  one  of  the  liarJest-fought  battles  of  this  war 
was  llie  consequence.  But  in  the  end  victory 
remained  with  Berwick :  Galway  and  Baa  Miuiis 
were  botli  wounded,  5000  of  their  men  were 
killed  ;  and,  in  the  coiuse  of  that  and  tlie  follow- 
ing day,  nearly  all  tlie  rest  of  tlieir  little  army, 
to  escape  starvation,  surrendered.  The  victory 
of  Almauza  was,  indeed,  complete.  Without 
any  force  to  oppose  him,  and  with  fresh  rein- 
forcements brought  up  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
Berwick  entered  Valencia  and  took  a  number  of 
towns,  while  the  Duke  of  Orleans  went  to  lay 
siege  to  Saragossa,  which  city,  after  a  strange 
exhibition  of  superstition,  surrendered  to  his 
royal  highness  without  firing  a  shot.  From 
V^aleucia,  Berwick  advanced  towards  the  Ebro, 
suffering  greatly,  like  tiie  enemy  he  had  recently 
ilefeated,  from  want  of  provisions.  It  was  the 
4th  of  June  l^efore  Berwick  crossed  the  Ebro  at 
C'aspe.  Clouds  of  Spanish  partizaus  and  the 
wrecks  of  some  English  and  Portuguese  regi- 
ments had  kept  fleeing  before  him  ;  and  some  of 
them  now  threw  themselves  into  Lerida,  a  strong 
fortre.ss  before  which  the  great  Coud6  himself 
had  been  foiled.  Berwick  resolved  to  besiege 
Lerida,  but  he  was  badly  sujiplied  with  artiUeiy 
and  ammunition.  From  the  middle  of  June  to 
the  middle  of  August  he  was  unable  to  undertake 
anything;  and  on  the  18th  of  August  a  cabinet 
courier  from  Paris  brought  him  orders  to  repair 
in  person  witli  all  possible  speed  into  Provence, 
to  assist,  with  his  good  generalship,  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  was  marching  to  the  I'elief 
of  Toulon,  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who 
liad  again  carried  the  war  into  the  "Grand 
Monarque's"  own  country.  Berwick,  travelling 
[lost,  got  to  Toulouse,  and,  on  approaching  Be- 
ziers,  learned  that  the  siege  of  Toulon  was  raised 
without  his  assistance. 

That  project  had  been  concerted  between  the 
courts  of  St.  James's  and  Turin,  between  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene  ;  and  when  the  latter 
general,  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  an  army  of 
30,000  men,  crossed  the  A1])S  by  the  Col  di  Tende, 
Sir  C'loudesley  Shovel,  with  a  combined  fleet  of 
English  and  Dutch,  was  off  the  coast  of  Provence 
to  co-operate.  The  fleet  did  its  part  with  great 
spirit  and  intelligence ;  but  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
who  controlled  the  genius  of  the  gi-eat  Eugene, 
was  slow  and  undecided,  and  tlie  French  poured 
down  a  strong  array,  wliicli  occupied  an  en- 
treuclied  camp  in  advance  of  Toulon.  The  assail- 
ants wei-e  first  repulsed,  and  then  a.ssailed  in  their 
own  camp.  A  retreat  was  then  resolved  u])on ; 
but,  in  retaliation  for  the  ruin,  l)y  the  French,  of 
his  capital  city,  Turin,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  gave 
directions  for  bombarding  Toulon  both  by  sea 
and  land  ;  and  he  and  Prince  Eugene  viewed  from 
one  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  "  tlie  dreadful 


blaze,  which  was  some  consolation  to  them  under 
this  disappointment."  The  bombardment  from 
the  side  of  the  sea  was,  indeed,  terrible ;  a  gi-eat 
jjart  of  the  city  was  ruined  by  it,  tlie  ai-senal 
greatly  injured,  and  the  English  and  Duldi 
sailors  destroyed  two  batteries,  and  eight  .ships  of 
the  line,  wliidi  were  lying  in  the  harbour. 

But,  wliile  the  array  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  wjw 
encountering  disai)]iointment  in  France, an  army 
of  the  emperor  was  conquering  a  kingdom  in 
Italy.  Count  Daun,  with  only  5000  foot  and 
3000  horse,  ])Ossessed  himself,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  of  all  the  Neapolitan  dominion,  being 
favoured  and  materiall)'  assisted  by  the  people, 
who  had,  for  many  generations,  been  cruelly 
oppressed  by  their  Spanish  viceroys. 

By  very  remarkable  exertions,  the  French  were 
enabled  to  renew  the  war  on  the  Kliine,  and  even 
to  ci-oss  that  river  once  more.  ]Mar.><hal  Villars 
took  Eastadt,  penetrated  to  the  Danube,  and  had 
.some  hope  of  reco%'ering  Bavaria.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  commaud-in-chief  of  the  Im|)eriali.sts 
was  conferred  on  the  elector  of  Hanover,  after- 
wards our  George  T.,  a  brave  and  steady  soldier, 
but  no  great  general ;  a  prince  with  many  solid, 
but  with  110  brilliant  qualities.  Geoige,  however, 
was  not  put  to  the  test  in  this  camjiaign  ;  for  tin- 
fiery  and  daring  old  Villars,  being  obliged  to 
detach  a  considerable  part  of  his  army  to  jirotect 
the  south  of  France  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
fell  back  upon  Stiasbui'g,  and  re-crossed  the 
Rhine. 

The  Duke  of  Berwick  had  ra))idly  returned 
into  Sjjain  ;  and  before  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
troops  directed  by  him  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  reduced  Lerida  and  Morella.  Orleans — 
afterwards  infamous  as  regent — wdio  hail  dis- 
played bravery,  activity,  and  great  ability,  re- 
turned to  Paris  ;  Berwick  remained  in  Spain,  as 
King  Philip  could  not  consider  himself  safe  with- 
out him.  But,  eai-ly  in  the  ensuing  spring,  Ber- 
wick received  secret  orders  from  the  J^rcnch 
court  to  hasten  back  to  France,  where  his  services 
were  highly  prized  and  much  wanted. 

During  the  whole  of  this  year  Scotland  was 
agitated  by  intrigues,  plots,  and  cons|)iracies. 
The  more  remote  consequences  of  the  union  aj-e 
blessings  which  we  all,  whether  Scots  or  English- 
men, know  and  feel ;  but  in  its  iniinediate  effects 
the  measure  was  far,  indeed,  from  being  produc- 
tive of  that])eace  and  good-will, and  identification 
of  interests,  which  the  wisest  of  the  statesmen 
of  both  kingdoms  had  looked  for.  There  were 
faults  and  jealousies  on  both  sides  the  Tweed. 
English  members  of  jjarliameiit  had  insulted  the 
Scots  in  their  debates,  and  English  ministers  had 
been  slow  in  paying  the  money  they  had  agreed 
to  pay.  While  the  difficult  questions  of  trade 
were  settling,  the  whole  commerce  of  the  Scots 
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was  liroiiglit  to  n  deail  lock.  In  all  ilirectioiis 
communications  were  opened  with  the  Chevalier 
St.  George  (the  pretender),  whose  birth-day  was 
publicly  celebrated  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  boy-pensioner  of  France  could  do  nothing 
without  the  as.sistance  of  Louis  XIV.;  but  that 
ohl  king,  beset  on  all  sides,  and  sinking,  grasped 
eagerly  at  the  hope  of  making  a  grand  diversion 
by  exciting  a  civil  war  in  Great  Britain  ;  and  he 
and  Ilia  minister,  M.  de  Charaillart,  again  cm- 
ployed  secret  agents  in  Scotland,  and  eagerly 
received  the  reports  and  memorials  of  Colonel 
Hooke,  an  agent  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  went 
and  came  between  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  and 
various  parts  of  Scotland.  Tliis  dark  correspon- 
dence, which  has  since  been  brought  to  light, 
strongly  shows  how  general  was  the  discontent, 
an<l  how  numerous  and  desperate  the  plotters  in 
all  the  northern  pai't  of  our  island,'  At  first  the 
conspirators  asked  for  nothing  more  fi'om  France 
than  a  sliij)  loaded  with  gunpowder,  and  a  promise 
that  the  pretender  would  go  and  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  friends  in  Scotland ;  and  they 
promised  and  vowed  that  they  would  march  into 
England  with  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Colonel 
Hooke  was  esi)ecially  favoured  by  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Errnl,  hereditary 
lord  higli-constable.  Soon,  however,  the  lords 
and  lairds  told  Hooke  that  nothing  could  be  un- 
dertaken unless  the  French  king  sent  over  a 
good  body  of  foreign  troo|3S,  and  a  round  sum  of 
money.  Hooke  alluded  to  the  romantic  exploits 
of  Dundee  ;  but  fortunately  for  Scotland  and  for 
England,  there  was  no  Dundee  among  his  audi- 
tors. M.  de  Chamillart  continued  to  hesitate,  and 
nothing  at  all  was  done  for  some  months,  which 
were  months  of  agony  to  the  few  Scottish  lords 
and  gentlemen  who  had  fairly  and  decidedly 
committed  themselves.  The  house  of  Hanover, 
jealous  of  everything  that  threatened  its  succes- 
sion, obtained,  by  some  unknown  means,  a  glimpse 
of  these  intrigues,  which  perhaps  were  still  better 
known  to  Godolphin,  to  Haidey,  and  to  Queen 
Anne  herself. 

The  first  parliament  of  Great  Britain  met  on 
the  23d  of  October  (1707).  It  had  been  proposed 
that  the  English  i^arliament,  sitting  when  the 
union  was  completed,  should  be  dissolved,  so 
that  the  Scottish  membei-s  that  were  to  make  up 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  new  house  ;  but  the  Whig  ministers. 


'  Memorials  and  Lftlerg  presmtf^d  to  thi  Cov.H  of  France,  by 
Colonel  Hooke.  in  1V07.  Published  at  Edinbui-gh,  1765.  This 
Colonel  Hooke  is  said  to  have  been  a  brother  of  Nathaniel 
Hooke,  the  author  of  the  we]I-kno\^^l  Roman  Historii,  and  also 
the  person  employed  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  in  assisting 
her  to  draw  up  the  account  of  her  life,  for  which  sei-vice  she 
gave  him  £5000.  Before  Hooke's  expedition  one  Mr.  Scott  had 
been  busily  employed  in  examining  the  state  of  Scotland,  and 
making  reports  to  the  Earl  of  Middleton,  who,  it  appears,  laid 
them  before  the  Jlartjiiis  de  Torcy. — Macpher^on,  Stuat-t  Papers. 


who  had  a  stanch  majority,  were  of  course  un- 
willing to  run  the  chances  of  a  new  election,  more 
particularly  at  a  moment  when  the  nation  was  in 
an  ill  humour  at  our  failures  this  year  both  by 
land  and  sea,  and  they  overruled  the  proposition. 
The  House  of  Commons  chose  the  same  sjieakcr 
(Mr.  Smith)  over  again,  and  all  the  usual  forms 
in  the  first  beginning  of  a  new  (larliament  were 
observed.  The  queen's  speech  was  not  so  confi- 
dent as  it  had  been  tlie  year  before — "  the  ye.ir 
of  wonders  ;"  but  still  it  was  far  from  being  de- 
sponding. It  would  be  necessary,  she  said,  to 
augment  the  supplies.  The  commons,  in  their 
address,  thankfully  acknowledged  the  Divine 
goodness,  in  making  her  majesty  the  glorious 
iustniment  of  uniting  the  two  kingdoms,  adding 
that  they  would  embrace  all  opportunities  of 
improving  this  happy  union,  so  as  to  make  this 
island  of  Great  Britain  a  terror  to  her  enemies  ; 
and  they  assured  her  that  the  ill  success  of  her 
arms  the  last  camjjaign,  should  not  discourage 
them  from  making  their  utmost  efforts  for  reco- 
vering the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  But  the 
lords  were  in  a  very  diflereut  humour.  They 
dwelt  upon  our  failures  at  sea,  which,  they  said, 
were  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  the  admir- 
alty, at  the  head  of  which  the  queen's  husband 
had  been  so  long  slumbering.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Wharton  encouraged  these 
heats,  in  order  to  remove  the  Prince  of  Denmark 
from  the  admii-alty,  and  to  drive  Harley  and 
St.  .John  from  office ;  while  llochester  and  Buck- 
ingham voted  for  the  inquiry,  in  order  to  ruin 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  their  Whig  allies 
or  dependants  in  the  cabinet.  Tlie  commons, 
meanwhile,  voted  liberal  supplies,  and  adopted 
various  resolutions  for  removing  jealousies,  reli- 
gious and  political,  between  the  two  kingdoms, 
and  for  supporting  the  union  by  endearing  it 
to  both  the  contracting  parties.  Among  these 
resolutions  was  one,  apparently  suggested  by 
Somers,  that  thei-e  should  be  but  one  privy 
council,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  privy  council 
in  Scotland,  which  had  been  but  too  often  little 
better  than  a  Star  Chamber,  should  be  put  down. 
As  the  Scots,  or  too  many  of  them,  were  now 
clinging  jto  ciu'ses  as  well  as  to  blessings,  provided 
only  that  they  were  old  and  Scottish,  and  had 
been  a  part  of  their  separate  political  status,  they 
complained  of  this,  notwithstanding  the  notoriety 
of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  tyrannized  over, 
imprisoned,  tortured  by  this  privy  council,  as 
Jews  and  Moors  and  heretics  were  in  Spain  by 
the  Inquisition.  A  bill,  however,  was  brought  in 
and  passed,  and  that  old  tyranny,  after  a  noble 
speech  by  Somers,  was  abolished.  The  upper 
house  took  \ip  the  question  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
and  the  shameful  failure  which  had  there  fol- 
lowed the  brilliant  achievements  of  Peterborough. 
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Many  of  the  Tories  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
Peterborough  was  a  greater  general  than  Marl- 
borough;  both  parties  applauded  his  conduct; 
but  a  motion  for  giving  that  earl  the  tlianks  of 
the  house  was  resolutely  opposed  by  the  Whigs, 
and  by  all  the  present  friends  of  the  hero  of 
Blenheim.  It  was  represented  by  the  old  Tory, 
Nottingham,  and  others,  that  Spain  was  now 
abandoned  to  the  enemy ;  but  their  opponents 
i-e])lied  that  mea.sures  were  already  concerted  for 
sending  powerful  succours  to  King  Charles.  On 
the  23d  of  December,  the  lords  joined  the  com- 
mons in  an  address,  wherein  it  was  stated  again 
that  the  reducing  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy 
to  the  obedience  of  the  house  of  Austria  was 
the  only  proper  ground  for  a  peace  ;  and  that  no 
peace  could  be  honourable  or  safe,  if  Spain,  the 
West  Indies,  or  any  pai-t  whatsoever  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  were  sutFered  to  remain  under 
the  jiower  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 

Though  Harley  had  worked  iu 
A.D.  1708.    ^,^g  ^j.^^.].^  _^|j^j  jj,o„g.j,  Bolingbroke 

had  practised  a  duplicity  rai-ely  excelled  by  any 
scoundrel  of  genius,  the}'  were  by  this  time  sus- 
pected and  hated,  or  dreaded  by  their  Wing  col- 
leagues. Vi'^ith  all  their  art,  Harley  and  St.  John 
would  have  failed  in  making  any  impression  upon 
the  queen,  but  for  a  false  step  of  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough.  Some  few  years  before  this  the 
duchess,  who  was  rich  enough  to  have  served  her 
in  another  way,  brought  into  court  a  poor  cousin, 
Abigail  Hill,'  whose  father,  Mr.  Hill,  once  a 
merchant  in  the  city,  was  nearly  related  to  Mr. 
Secretiuy  Harley.  The  duchess  got  this  Abigail 
appointed  bed-chamber  woman  to  Anne,  then 
only  Princess  of  Denmark,  and  her  younger  sister 
settled  as  the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  laundress, 
"  which,"  says  the  duchess,  "  was  a  good  enough 
provision  for  her."  The  two  young  ladies  had 
two  brothers ;  the  elder  of  these  was  put  into  a 
snug  ]ilace  in  the  custom-house,  and  the  younger, 
after  being  clothed  and  put  to  school  at  St. 
Alban's  by  Ins  great  relative,  was  made  page  to 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  groom  of  the  bed-chamber 
to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aide-de-camp  to  Marl- 
borough, and  colonel  of  a  regiment.  Everything 
went  on  smoothly  till  the  summer  of  1707,  when 
the  ducliess,  who  always  treated  her  with  great 
hauteur,  learned  that  her  cousin  Abigail  was 
privately  married  to  Mr.  Masham,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  being  closeted  with  the  queen  with- 
out her  grace's  consent.  Convinced  that  there 
was  "some  mystery,"  the  duchess  set  herself  "to 
iuquire  as  particularly"  as  she  could  into  it. 
"And,"  says  her  grace,  "in  less  than  a  week's 
time  I  discovered  that  my  cousin  was  become  an 
absolute  favourite;  that  the  queen  herself  had 


been  present  at  her  marriage  in  Dr.  Arbiithnot's 
lodgings,  at  whicli  time  her  majesty  had  called 
for  a  round  sum  out  of  the  ])rivy  purse;  that 
Mrs.  Mashara  came  often  to  the  queen  when  the 
prince  was  asleep,  and  was  generally  two  hours 
everyday  in  private  with  her:  and  T  likewise 
then  discovered,  beyond  all  dispute,  Mr.  J/arlei/s 
correspondence  and  interest  at  court  bi/  means  of 
this  woman."  ■  The  duchess  sa_ys  she  was  struck 
witli  a.stonishnieut  at  such  an  instance  of  ingra- 
titude. No  doubt  she  might  have  added  that  she 
was  struck  also  with  dismay,  Tlie  duchess  lias- 
tened  to  communicate  these  great  discoveries  to 
her  husband  ;  and  the  lord-general  left  off  lookiu" 


Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  5I.arlboi*ough. 

Aftrr  Sir  G-  Knelkr. 


after  the  French,  in  order  to  warn  his  wife  to 
look  well  after  INIrs.  Masham  and  the  dangerous 
Mr.  Harley.  "If  you  are  sure,"  says  Mai-l- 
borough,  "that  Mrs.  Masham  s]ieaks  of  business 
to  the  queen,  I  should  think  you  nn"ght,  with 
some  caution,  tell  her  of  it,  which  would  do  good; 
for  she  certainly  must  be  grateful,  and  will  niiml 
what  you  say."  These  words  surprise  us  in  such 
a  man  !  Marlborough  ought  to  have  remembered 
how  very  slight  the  tie  of  gratitude  had  been 
upon  himself,  and  how  generally  \niknown  such 
a  homely  virtue  was  at  the  court.  He  ought 
also  to  have  been  aware  that  it  Avas  his  own 
wife's  sjieaking  of  business  to  the  queen,  that 
had  moulded  the  government  to  his  wishes,  that 
had  done  everything  for  him,  and  that  if  any 
other  lady  once  got  the  same  influence  over  Anne, 


*  Account  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Mvixayev-ductui^s  of  Marl- 
borouffh,  &c. 


2  Account  of  the  Condvxt  of  the  Doxcager-duchaz  of  Marl- 
borough, &0. 
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the  game  of  tlie  Mailborouglis  was  up.  The 
Lord -treasurer  Godolphin  wiis  as  inuoli  alaruieJ 
as  the  lord-general,  and,  being  ii|ion  the  spot,  lie 
had  almost  daily  eonsultatious  with  the  duchess, 
who  appears  to  have  conceived  a  momentary 
liope  of  brow-beating  the  weak  and  timid,  though 
obstinate  queen,  and  of  throwing  Mrs.  Masham 
back  into  the  dirt,  from  which  she  boasted 
she  had  i-aised  her.  At  fir.st  Anne  flinched, 
and,  both  in  conversation  and  writing,  solemnly 
tleuied  the  chai'ges  against  Mrs.  Masham ;  and 
she  continued  to  style  herself  Mrs.  Freeman's 
(i.e.,  the  duchess's)  "  poor,  unfortunate,  but  ever 
faithful  Mrs.  Morley."  But,  by  degrees,  the 
tpieen's  new  infatuation  for  Abigail,  and  the 
assurances  she  received  in  secret  from  Mr,  Harley, 
who  told  her  that  he  would  take  her  out  of  the 
chains  and  thraldom  of  the  Marlboroughs,  and 
make  her  a  queen  indeed,  infused  a  little  more 
firnmess  into  this  singularly  weak,  and  essentially 
vulgar  royal  mind ;  her  civilities  became  mock- 
eries and  masks,  her  expressions  of  friendship, 
and  devotion,  and  submission,  mere  sarcasms  or 
doubles  entcndres.  The  Tories,  who  well  knew 
that  the  high-church  feeling  of  Anne  still  conti- 
nued an  absolute  passion,  threw  two  high-church 
jjarsons  in  her  way  by  means  of  Harley;  and  this 
widened  the  breach,  and  set  Marlborough  and 
Godolphin  to  coerce  the  queen  on  the  point  where, 
even  in  their  greatest  favour,  they  had  found  lier 
difficult  to  manage. 

The  queen  secretly  gave  to  Sir  "William  Dawes, 
an  aspiring  man,  who  aimed  at  becoming  a  head 
of  the  Tory  party,  the  vacant  see  of  Chester. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Blackball,  who  was 
as  much  a  high  Tory  as  Dawes,  obtained  the  see 
of  Exeter.  The  Whig  divines,  who  had  expected 
these  promotions,  and  who  had,  indeed,  made 
sure  of  them  under  a  Whig  cabinet,  did  not  bear 
their  disappointment  either  with  philosoi^hical 
calmness  or  Christian  moderation;  and  the  whole 
Whig  party  were  astonished  and  incensed.  The 
lord-general  wrote  repeatedly  to  his  wife  and  to 
the  queen.  He  also  wrote  to  Godolphin,  express- 
ing his  alarm  at  seeing  that  "  Mrs.  Morley's  (the 

'  In  The  Other  Sidi  of  the  Question  the  duche.sg  ib  taunted  with 
over  estimating  her  weight  and  imiiortance.  "One  of  the  few 
French  noblemen  whose  curiosity  leads  them  to  vi-sit  Great 
Britain  thought  himself  obliged,  among  the  remarkables  of  the 
island,  to  pay  a  viait  to  your  grace ;  on  which  occasion,  to  be 
exceedingly  polite,  he  kept  up  the  spirit  of  the  conversation 
with  a  florid  detail  of  the  wonders  performed  by  the  Duke  of 
Jiarlborough ;  to  which  your  grace  seemed  to  listen  at  first  with 
a  very  sensible  pleasure ;  but  apprehending,  .-w  he  went  on,  that 
his  eloquence  was  like  to  be  confined  to  the  duke  only,  the  spirit 

which  had  ever  possessed  you  could  not  heljj  biursting  out 

■  All  this  is  true,  sir :  but  you  forget  that  all  this,  .and  much 
more,  is  owing  to  me.' '"  Yet,  if  the  proud,  and  then  old  duchess 
really  said  this,  she  said  not  a  word  more  than  what  was  true  : 
we  may  be  confirmed  in  our  opinion  of  her  arrogance,  but  we 
cannot  doubt  her  Teracit3'.  It  ir«s  owing  to  her  that  the  queen 
was  a  queen  at  all  las,  but  for  her  agency,  Anne,  in  all  pro- 
bability, would,  in  tlie  critical  moment  of  the  Revolution,  have 


queen's)  prejudice  to  some  jieople  was  unalter- 
able— that  she  would  be  disposing  of  ])referment3 
to  such  as  would  tear  to  pieces  her  friends  and 
servants."  The  clerical  nature  of  the  dis])ule 
seems  to  have  affected  the  great  general's  style, 
for  in  this  letter  he  talks  unctuously  about  recon- 
ciling himself  to  God,  and  withdrawing  from 
court  as  well  as  camp  as  soon  as  may  be.  Hope- 
lessly weakened  and  oripjiled  by  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough's  loss  of  her  ascendency  over  the 
queen,'  disparaged  in  the  eyes  of  the  jniblic,  who 
saw  that  they  could  no  longer  ajipoint  in  the 
church  the  men  of  their  choice,  the  Whig  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet  were  still  further  prostrated 
by  divisions  and  jealousies  among  themselves. 
All  these  embarrassments  had  tended  to  hamper 
and  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  duke  during 
the  whole  of  last  year's  campaign,  and  they  grew 
rather  than  decreased  after  his  return  to  England 
and  the  opening  of  this  present  session  of  par- 
liament. It  is  made  most  evident  by  his  own 
letters  that  Marlborough  at  one  moment  thought 
seriously  of  abandoning  all  his  Whig  colleagues 
together,  and  of  making  common  cause  with 
that  hated  Harley,  who  was  rising  with  his 
cousin  Abigail.  He  advised  his  wife  to  be  cau- 
tious and  circumspect,  mild  and  gentle,  and  to 
endeavour  to  recover  the  queen's  good  graces  by 
respectful  and  submissive  behaviour ;  but  the 
fiery  and  ])roud  Sai-ah  was  by  nature  incapable 
of  following  this  advice,  and,  moreover,  she 
deemed  that  it  would  be  useless  if  put  in  jji-actice.- 
She  entertained  a  most  profound  contempt  of  her 
sovereign ;  after  a  close  and  familiar  acquaint- 
ance, which  had  lasted  forty  years,  or  from  the 
childhood  of  both  of  them,  she  fancied  that  she 
knew  Anne  better  than  any  one  else,  and  that 
hers  was  a  mind  rather  to  be  subdued  and  terri- 
fied by  the  boldness  of  a  superior  intellect,  than 
to  be  won  back  by  submission  and  teaw.  Anne, 
we  believe,  was  really  what  the  duchess  took  her 
for;  but  there  was  one  little  quality  which  her 
grace  had  underrated,  and  the  mighty  strength 
of  which  she  did  not  discover  till  it  was  too  late. 
This  was  obstinacy ;  a  dogged,  sullen  obstinacy. 


adliered  to  her  father^ — it  was  owing  to  her  that  5I.arlborough 
h.ad  been  intrusted  ^vith  the  supreme  command  of  the  armies, 
and  that  the  Whig  cabinet  which  enabled  him  to  do  such  gi'eat 
things  had  an  existence — it  %ros  owing  to  her  that  the  lord- 
general  in  the  field  wsr  better  supplied  than  ever  English  gene- 
ral had  been  before,  and  that  the  resources  and  the  <HpIomacy 
of  the  country  were  put  almost  exclusively  into  his  hands. 
Besides,  in  all  things  except  in  plans  of  campaigns  and  battles, 
the  intellect  of  the  duchess  w.as  superior  to  that  of  the  duke, 
who  never  did  .anything  without  consulting  with  her,  and  who 
evidently  thought  she  could  do  everything,  except,  perhaps, 
charge  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  Nay,  even  Godolphin,  the 
most  adroit  of  politicians — the  most  experienced  statesman  or 
man  of  business  of  the  day — hardly  over  took  a  step  without 
previously  deliberating  with  Sarah.  The  duchess  was.  in  fact, 
a  wonderful  woman.  None  of  the  admiration  which  has  been 
recently  lavished  upon  her  gi-eat  abilities  is  ungrounded,  except 
her  genius  as  a  letter  writer 
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■whifli  the  queen  had  iulieriteLl  from  her  father 
i' perhaps  also  from  her  mother,  for  tlie  Hydes,  or 
at  least  their  great  maker,  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
were  not  deticient  in  obstinacy),  and  which  in 
her,  as  in  him,  sometimes  took  the  aspect  of  lirm- 
ness  and  decision.  Jlore  fortunate  than  liersire, 
Anne's  obstinacy  did  certainly  at  times  keep  her 
right,  or  at  least  out  of  danger. 

While  Anne  was  studying  how  she  miglit  best 
free  herself  from  the  imperious  duchess,  and 
from  Marlborough  and  Ids  Whig  colleagues,  the 
[ilotting  ilai'ley  almost  got  his  neck  into  a  noose. 
One  William  Greg,  a  clerk  in  his  office,  was  de- 
tected in  a  tiaitorous  correspomlence  with  Cha- 
millart,  the  French  minister:  a  letter  of  his 
writing  was  intercepted  and  thrown  in  his  face ; 
lie  was  committed,  arraigned,  pleaded  guilty, 
and  was  hanged  for  high  treason.  While  Whig 
writers,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  a.ssert 
that  Harley,  the  secretary,  was  as  guilty  as  his 
fioor  clerk,  the  Tories  boldly  and  broadly  main- 
tained that  it  was  Harley  liimself  wlio  detected 
Greg  in  his  machinations — that  it  was  he  that 
hurried  on  the  trial  and  conviction — and  that 
the  Wliigs  and  his  enemies  in  the  cabinet  (the 
Marllioroughs,  tlie  Godolphins,  tlie  Sunderlands) 
practised  upon  poor  Greg  in  prison,  and  ]iromised 
to  bring  him  off  unscathed  if  he  would  only 
accuse  his  principal,  the  obnoxious  Harley.  It 
seemed  to  calm  and  candid  minds,  that,  at  the 
very  least,  Harley  must  be  indolent  and  incap- 
able, and  that  great  dangers  must  spring  from 
having  a  secretary  of  state  that  could  give  em- 
ployment and  confidence  to  such  clerks.  Accord- 
ing to  Burnet,  Greg  told  the  lords  ajipointed  to 
examine  him,  that  he  liad  but  newly  begun  the 
business  of  betraying  secrets  to  the  enemy  for 
money — "that  all  the  papers  of  state  lay  so  care- 
lessly about  the  office,  that  every  one  belonging 
to  it,  even  the  door-keepers,  might  have  read 
them  all" — and  that  "Harley's  custom  was  to 
come  to  the  office  late  on  post  nights,  and  after 
he  had  given  his  orders,  and  wrote  his  letters, 
he  usually  went  away  and  left  all  to  be  copied 
out  when  he  was  gone." 

Harley  attempted  to  save  himself  by  coalescing 
with  Somers  and  Cowper,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  determined  Whiggism,  were  much  respected 
by  the  queen,  and  were  still  acceptable  to  her ; 
but  those  two  lords  were  too  honourable  to  be- 
tray their  colleagues,  and  much  too  honest  and 
far-seeing  to  unite  their  political  fortunes  with 
so  dissembling  but  so  incompetent  a  statesman 
as  Harley.  Still,  however,  that  secretary'  and 
Mrs.  Maaham  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  queen,  who 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  give  him  his  conge. 
Both  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  told  her  re- 
peatedly, that  it  wa.s  impossible  for  them  to  serve 
her  while  Mr.   Harley   was  in   her  confidence. 


Still  the  obstinacy  of  Anne  held  out.  Marl- 
borough and  Godcjlphin  then  made  good  their 
threat,  and  .ibsented  themselves  from  the  privy 
council.  When  the  council  next  met  in  the 
queen's  )iresence,  every  member  of  it  w;us  reserved 
and  confu.sed,  excej)t  Harley,  who,  with  a  show 
of  confidence,  proposed  immediately  ])roceediug 
to  business.  But  the  proud  and  stitf  Duke  of 
Somerset  said  he  did  not  see  how  it  could  be  to 
any  purpose,  when  neither  the  general  nor  trea- 
surer was  ]jresent;  and  thereupon  the  council 
immediately  broke  U]).  This  had  such  an  etfect 
upon  the  queen,  that  Mr.  Harley  was  disnussed, 
and  a  fresh  assurance  of  entire  friendship  and 
confidence  given  to  Marlborough  and  Godoljjhiu. 
Anne,  who,  with  the  family  obstinacy,  had  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  duplicity  of  the 
Stuarts,  seems,  for  a  moment,  to  have  persuaded 
the  Whigs  that  she  bore  no  animosity,  no  ran- 
cour, when  in  reality  her  resentments  were  con- 
densed into  an  enduring  and  most  implacable 
liatred.  Under  Harley,  but  greater  than  he — 
far  greater  both  in  ability  and  in  boldness — was 
the  famous  Mr.  St.  John,  secretary-at-war,  who 
was  turned  out  and  succeeded  by  ^fr.  Robert 
Walpolii.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  fierce 
jealousy  and  hatred  between  these  two  politi- 
cians ;  and  ever  afterwards  it  was  sufficient  that 
Walpole  advocated  a  measure  for  St.  John  to  be 
against  it.  Harcourt,  the  attorney-general,  an- 
other ally  or  dependant  of  Harley,  went  out  also. 
The  successor  of  Harley  himself,  as  secretary  of 
state,  was  Mr.  Henry  Boyle,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  who  was  succeedefl  in  that  post  by 
Mr.  Smith,  the  speaker.  And  presently  an  event 
occurred  which  seemed  likely  to  strengthen  the 
Whig  cabinet. 

For  some  time  past  the  Jacobites  in  Scotland 
had  been  assured  that  their  king  was  really 
coming;'  the  English  cabinet  had  been  receiving 
warnings  of  gi-eat  preparations  for  invasion 
making  on  the  French  coast ;  and,  in  the  month 
of  March,  Anne  .announced  in  a  speech  to  jmrlia- 
ment  that  the  jiretender  was  about  to  invade 
lier  dominions.  With  almost  as  little  ceremony 
as  attemled  the  most  common  order  of  council, 
the  Whigs  brought  in  and  carried  thi'ough  a  bill 
for  suspending  the  habeas  corjius  act,  by  em- 
powering her  majesty  to  secure  and  detain  all 


'  Macpberson  publishes  a  set  of  iiwtructions  wliidi  was  sent 
over  by  the  pretender,  in  the  month  of  February,  being  brought 
by  Charles  Fleming,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Wigtoii.  The  friends 
ad(lres.sed  were  t^i  aflsin-e  the  people  that  their  king  was  coming 
with  all  possible  diligence  to  assert  his  right  ,-uid  to  protect  his 
ancient  subjects — that  he  would  put  them  in  possession  of  their 
lilwrties,  religion,  trade,  »fcc.— .-uid  that  his  brother,  the  most 
Christian  king,  would  restore  to  the  Scots  their  ancient  privileges 
in  France,  and  use  liis  best  endcivoura  to  have  them  include)! 
in  all  treaties  of  ijeace.  These  friends  w-oro  to  select  a  number 
of  the  nobility  and  gentrj- ;  to  seize  all  axapated  persons,  with 
their  horses,  ai-nw,  i-c. 
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pei-sous  suspecteil  of  consinring  against  her  jjer- 
sou  or  governineiit.  As  usual  in  all  seasons  of 
cousteruation,  the  Oatholies  were  deuounceil.' 
The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  wlio  was  strongly  and 
justly  suspected,  and  twenty-one  other  Scottish 
lords  and  gentlemen,  were  arrested  forthwith. 
Troops  were  marched  otf  to  Scotland,  and  Sir 
Geoi-ge  Byng  was  sent  with  such  ships  as  were 
ready  to  watch  Dunkirk,  the  port  in  which  the 
French  expeditiou  had  been  prepared.  It  con- 
sisted of  five  French  ships  of  the  line,  and  twenty 
frigates,  coniuuiuded  by  Forbin,  the  be.st  naval 
officer  of  Louis,  and  having  on  boai-<l  .5000  land 
troops.  The  pretender,  styled  by  the  English 
Jacobites  James  III.,  and  by  the  Scotch  James 
VIII.,  embarked  in  royal  state  :  Byng  was  driven 
off  the  port  by  bad  weather ;  and  the  French 
ileet  got  to  sea.  But  the  storm  which  had  sent 
Byiig  back  to  the  English  coast  soon  forced  For- 
bin to  put  back  to  Dunkirk  ;  and  there  he  and 
the  pretender  lay  for  several  days.  During  this 
time.  Byug  collected  many  more  ships,  and 
stretched  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  the  head  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  At 
the  same  time  a  sti-ong  squadron  was  detached, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Baker,  to  con- 
voy to  Leith  the  English  troops  that  were  at 
Ostend— it  being  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
])retender  intended  to  make  for  Edinburgh. 
Forbin  had  jjositive  instructions  to  take  the 
greatest  possible  care  of  his  sliips  ;  and  therefore, 
when  he  got  to  sea  again,  and  bad  run  northwixrd 
to  the  coast  of  Fife,  he  was  deterred  from  enter- 
ing into  the  frith  by  the  sight  of  Byng's  far 
superior  force.  On  the  night  of  the  1.3th  of 
March  (o.  s.),  after  having  just  given  tlie  ])re- 
tender  a  glimpse  of  the  hills  of  old  Scotland,  the 
Frenchman  tacked  about,  and  stood  away  under 
a  press  of  sail.  Byng  gave  chase,  but  succeeded 
in  capturing  only  one  of  his  ships,  which  hap- 
jiened  to  lie  the  Saiishun/,  a  man-of-war  the 
French  had  taken  from  us.  On  board  were 
found  the  Lord  Griffiu,  a  very  imbecile  old  Ja- 
cobite, two  sous  of  Lord  Middleton,  a  French 
lieutenant-general,  with  some  other  French  and 
Irish  officers,  and  live  comjiauies  of  French  sol- 
diers. The  two  sons  of  Middleton,  the  ])retender's 
secretary,  and  the  man  that  knew  all  the  secrets 
of  the  court  of  St.  Germain,  were,  after  some 
time,  released  by  order  of  the  queen — an  order 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  owing  to  their 
father's  possessing  the  jjower  of  proving  to  the 
world  the  long  and  traitorous  correspondence  of 
Marlborough  and  Godolphin.^  Old  Griffin  was 
kept  close  in  the  Tower,  and,  as  he  had  been 
ah-eady  outlawed  for  high  treason,  execution  was 
awarded  .ng;unst  him  by  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench :  Viut  her  majesty  was  pleased  to  reprieve 
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him  from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  end  he  died 
of  old  age  in  bis  not  hard  nor  cruel  ju'ison.  All 
this  was,  indeed,  a  signal  triunqih  for  the  Whigs, 
who  are  much  a]i])lauded  for  not  shedding  one 
drop  of  blood  upon  the  scaffold.  There  were 
great  and  good  men  among  them  iu  advance  of 
the  age,  yet  the  bloodless  sujipression  of  this 
revolution  must  be  mainly  attributed  to  other 
causes  than  their  humanity  or  the  increasing 
mildness  of  the  national  character.  Anne,  though 
she  had  been  one  of  the  very  first  to  question  the 
])regnancy  of  Maria  d'Este  and  the  legitimacj'  of 
the  child  born  at  St.  James's,  and  though  she 
had  joined  in  the  recent  opinoliriuin  that  desig- 
nated bim  as  "the  pretended  son  of  a  pretended 
mother,"  seems  still  to  have  felt  not  only  that 
James  was  her  brother,  but  that  he  might  be, 
after  all,  her  successor;  while  at  the  same  time 
— to  say  nothing  of  the  Tories,  whom  Mrs. 
Mashara  still  let  up  by  the  back-stairs  —  her 
)irime  dii'ectors,  Godolphin  and  Marlborough, 
were  haunted  by  the  genius  of  the  house  of  Stuart, 
and  were,  equally  with  her,  in  doubt  whether 
fortune  would  not  bring  the  exiled  jn-iuce  to  the 
throne.  Five  years  later,  and  thirty  years  after 
that,  when  we  might  have  expected  some  ad- 
vancement in  the  civilization  and  humanity  of 
the  country,  blood  was  shed  in  torrents  upon  the 
scaffold  after  butcheries  in  the  field  !  And  neilher 
the  rebellion  of  1715  nor  that  of  1745  was  half 
so  dangerous  as  this  would  have  been  if  tlie  pre- 
tender had  effected  a  landing.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  France  the  jjretender  went  with  the 
French  army  into  Flanders  to  serve  against  the 
English  and  their  allies. 

The  abstinence  from  Vilood  had  been  so  ]ier- 
fect  that  not  even  one  Irish  Pajjist  was  executed, 
tbougli  ]ilenty  of  them  were  taken  jirisoners,  and 
many  more  known  to  have  been  in  the  expedi- 
tion. These  cii'cumstances,  however,  did  not 
prevent  a  new  attem])t  at  insurrection  in  Ireland. 
Immediately  after  the  failure  of  the  Scottish  ex- 
pedition. Father  Ambrose  O'Connor,  provincial 
of  the  Irish  Dominicans,  was  sent  over  by  the 
court  of  St.  Germain  to  inform  himself  exactly 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  kingdom.  The 
French  king  sent  this  monk  in  one  of  his  frigates 
from  Bre.st  to  Ireland,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
the  month  of  Ma_v.  The  frigate  was  seen  land- 
ing him,  and  the  monk  was  hotly  pursued  up 
the  countiT ;  but  he  got  to  a  safe  hiding-jilace, 
and  the  frigate  returned  unnjolested  to  Fi'ance. 
As  soon  as  his  alarm  abated,  Father  O'Connor 
commenced  his  inquiries.  He  learned  that  all 
the  Catholic  lords,  clergy,  and  gentlemen,  had 
Ijeen  seized,  and  that  all  their  horses  and  arms 
had  been  carried  off  immediately  after  the  pre- 
tender's unfortunate  voyage  to  Scotland.  The 
monk  waited  upon  those  to  whom  he  brought 
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letters  from  St.  Germain,  and  lie  foiind  tliom  all 
exa.sperated  by  the  liarsli  treatment  of  the  Pro- 
testant government — all  loyal  to  the  Stuart  and 
anxious  to  strike  a  blow  for  him — but  all  penni- 
less and  helpless,  -without  horees,  without  arms, 
without  ammunition,  and,  as  usual,  without  any 
concert  among  themselves.  Lilce  the  Scots,  the 
firet  and  the  last  thing  they  asked  for  was  money 
—  money!  Notwithstanding  his  jirofession,  the 
monk  ventured  among  tlie  Presbyterian  heretics 
ni  the  north  of  Ireland;  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  he  found  those  descendants  of  Scot- 
tish colonists  '•  generally  well  aflected  to  the  party 
of  the  king."  Travelling  from  place  to  jjlace. 
Father  O'Connor  was  delighted  to  see  how  naked 
the  land  was  of  soldiers,  how  weak  and  ill  de- 
feuded  and  unsuspecting  were  the  gai-risons. 
"There  were  not,"  he  says,  "six  thousand  reguhu- 
troops  in  Ireland — as  for  Galway  and  other  im- 
portant places,  they  might  be  surprised  by  a 
iiandful  of  men.'"  The  Catholics  a.ssured  him 
that  in  five  counties  only  they  could  presently 
raise  20,000  men— but  then,  as  a  sine  qmt  non, 
they  tokl  him  they  must  have  "a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  baud,"  and  a  good  supply  of 
arms  aud  ammunition  from  France,  together 
with  a  certain  number  of  French  troojjs.  The 
monk,  however,  inadvertently,  lets  out  the  im- 
)iortaiit  secret,  that  they  were  dispirited  and 
timid  in  the  extreme.  And  these  Irish  nobles, 
instead  of  hazarding  a  deputation,  thought  it 
would  be  more  proper  for  Father  O'Connor  to 
return  to  France  aud  inform  his  majesty  of  every- 
thing. These  monks  were  wonderfully  adven- 
turous, and  must  have  been  exceedingly  adroit : 
O'Connor,  before  going  to  France,  came  over  to 
Loudon,  and — more  than  this — he  even  ventured 
into  the  Tower,  aud  there  held  conferences  with 
the  Scottish  lords  who  had  been  aii-ested  at  the 
time  of  the  threatened  invasion.  After  these 
deliberations  in  the  Tower  of  London,  Father 
O'Connor  got  safely  back  to  St.  Germain,  but 
nothing  came  of  his  secret  mission  aud  new 
plans — probably  owing  to  the  circumstances  of 
Louis  XIV.  being  again  threatened  on  his  own 
frontier,  and  being  himself  so  miserably  poor  as 
not  to  be  able  to  find  money  to  pay  his  half- 
starving  troops. 

In  the  meanwhile  parliament  liad  been  pro- 
rogued— on  the  1st  of  April — and  the  Duke  of 
MiU'lborougli  had  gone  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
was  met  by  Prince  Eugene,  the  grand  -  pen- 
sionary, and  the  dejiuties  of  the  states-general. 
Having  concerted  together  the  jjlan  for  this 
year's  campaign,  Eugene  went  to  Vienna  to  bring 
up  reinforcements,  and  IMarlborougli  took  the 
field.  On  the  other  side  were  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy (the  grandson  of  Louis),  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
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dome.  Marshal  Hnutflers,  and  the  Duke  of  Her- 
wick,  whom  the  French  cabinet,  by  something 
very  like  a  trick,  had  removed  from  Sjiain  to 
serve  in  Flanders.  Eugene  did  not  keep  Marl- 
boroiigli  waiting  long;  but  when  they  had  joined 
they  had  scarcely  more  than  80,000  men,  while 
the  French  counted  100,000.  Emboldened  by 
their  numerical  superiority,  the  Fi'ench  began  on 
the  oU'eusive ;  and,  favoured  by  the  Flemings, 
who  disliked  the  English  heretics  aud  hated  the 
Dutch,  they  took  Ghent,  Bruges,  Vpres,  and  in- 
vested Ouilenarde.  But  here  their  momentary 
success  ended :  they  were  ))resently  obliged  to 
raise  that  siege  and  to  retire  across  the  Sclieldt. 
Marlborough  aud  Eugene,  with  one  will,  one 
notion,  followed  them;  and  on  the  11th  of  July 
they  fell  ujion  the  Fi'euch  army  between  the  Lys 
and  the  Scheldt,  opposite  Oudenarde — while  the 
Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Vendome,  and  Berwick 
were  quarrelling  about  what  ought  to  be  done — 
and  gave  them  the  bitterest  and  most  coni[)lete 
defeat  they  had  as  yet  sustained  in  this  long  war. 
Fifteen  thousand  men,  and  above  a  hundred  stan- 
dards and  colours,  were  lost ;  and  the  confusion 
of  the  French  army  was  such,  that  the  troops 
were  neither  sensible  whither  they  fled  nor  by 
whom  they  were  commandeil.-  But  for  the  com- 
ing on  of  night,  Vendome,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  Duke  of  Berwick,  pretender,  and  all 
might  have  been  taken  prisoners — for  the  pre- 
tender was  there.  Vendome  and  Berwick  man- 
aged the  retreat  with  some  skill,  but  they  coulil 
never  again  face  Marlborough  and  Eugene,  who, 
after  recovering  sevei'al  important  fortresses,  laiil 
siege  to  Lille,  which  was  considered  as  the  key 
to  Paris  aud  oue-half  of  France.  The  town 
ca])itulated  on  the  22d  of  October,  but  tlie  citadel 
held  out  till  the  10th  of  December.  The  garri- 
son, under  Marshal  Boutilers,  was  nnmei'ous  and 
brave;  the  works  had  been  recently  improved  by 
the  great  Vauban  ;  and  such  were  the  ditficulties 
encountered,  that  the  allies  are  said  to  have  lost 
from  12,000  to  15,000  men  before  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  Lille.  But,  even  at  that 
]irice,  tlie  important  place,  the  loss  of  which  struck 
a  panic  in  France,  seemed  cheaply  purchased. 
Ghent  surrendered  after  a  few  shots.  Bruges  and 
other  jilaces  were  abandoned;  and  the  French, 
with  a  drooping  flag,  retired  into  their  own  coun- 
try, having,  according  to  Berwick,  committeil 
absurdity  ujion  absurility  in  the  course  of  this 
campaign.  The  uuuatioualized  Englishman  tells 
us  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (his  maternal 
uncle),  during  the  siege  of  I^ille,  sent  him  a  pri- 
vate letter,  signifying  that  the  jjresent  occasion 
was  a  veiy  favourable  one  to  set  on  foot  a  nego- 
tiation for  peace ;  and  that,  if  the  jiroposals  were 
properly  made  by  France  to  the  field -deputies 
I    '^  Madbovovgh  Deajmlchef,  edited  by  Geu.  Sir  George  Murrny. 
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of  Holland,  to  Priuce  Eugene,  and  to  himself, 
he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  get  them  ac- 
cepte<l.  As  these  circumstances  rest  upon  the 
single  authority  of  Berwick's  inenioirs  they  have 
been  doubted.  It  appears,  however,  that  there 
really  was  some  talk  of  negotiating;  but  Loril 
Ilardwicke  asserts  that  the  overture  came  from 
the  Duke  of  Berwick,  through  whose  hands  the 
French  court  oHered  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  a 
large  sum  if  he  would  jjrocure  a  peace  for  them.' 
The  Tories  exercised  great  ingenuity  in  misre- 
presenting the  whole  of  this  brilliant  campaign ; 
m  trying  to  show  that  Marlborough  had  several 
times  got  into  situations  of  extreme  peril,  and 
that  he  had  been  liberated  from  them  rather  by 
good  luck  than  by  his  own  genius.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign  they  revelled  in  the 
successes  obtained  by  the  French,  and  predicted 
that  the  English  general  would  lose  in  one  summer 
what  it  had  cost  so  many  yeai-s  to  gain.  Marl- 
borough disconcerted  these  prophets  by  his  bril- 
liant and  decisive  victory  at  Oudenarde;  but 
when  he  sat  down  before  Lille  they  recommenced 
their  sinister  predictions,  and  exaggerated  the 
losses  inevitable  in  such  a  siege.  Lille  fell,  and 
Ghent  after  it ;  but  at  the  latter  place  they  got 
up  a  new  panic,  and  the  surrender  of  Ghent  was 
held  up  as  another  piece  of  sheer  luck. 

In  Spain  the  campaign  had  been  very  unsuc- 
cessful to  the  allies,  who  had  been  hard  pressed 
in  Catalonia,  and  had  lost  Tortosa  ;  also  Denia  and 
Alicante  in  Valencia.  There  were,  however, 
advantages  in  the  Mediterranean  to  be  set  off 
against  these  losses.  At  the  end  of  the  preceding 
and  very  disastrous  campaign.  Lord  Galway  and 
Das  Minaa  had  been  carried  by  an  English  fleet 
back  to  Portugal,  whose  frontiers  were  not  con- 
sidered safe.  Galway  was  succeeded  by  Gene- 
ral Stanhope,  who  was  equally  accomplished 
in  oratory,  diplomacy,  and  war ;  and  who  had 
the  advantage  derived  from  a  long  residence  in 
the  country  in  former  times  as  ambassador,  of 
being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter and  habits  of  the  Spanish  ])eople :  at  the  same 
time  the  emperor  sent  Count  Staremberg,  a  gene- 
ral of  high  reputation,  to  serve  in  Catalonia ;  and. 
between  Stanhope  and  the  count,  the  remainder 
of  that  province  was  saved.  But  the  English 
general  did  more  than  act  on  the  defensive ;  he 
joined  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  who  had  just 
made  the  conquest  of  the  island  ni  Sardinia,  and 
with  him  laid  siege  to  St.  Philip,  the  chief  fort- 
ress of  Port-Mahon.  In  a  very  few  days  a  breach 
was  made  and  a  redoubt  carried  by  storm  ;  and 
then,  on  the  30th  of  September,  St.  Phili])  capitu- 
lated, and  the  glorious  harbour  of  Port-Mahon, 
together  with  the  whole  island  of  Minorca,  fell 
quietly  into  the  hands  of  the  English.     Leaving 
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a  good  garrison  behind  him.  Stanhope  returned 
to  C'atalonia.  Besides  contributing  to  this  con- 
quest, and  taking  by  hiniaelf  the  Lsland  of  Sardi- 
nia, Leake,  in  the  cour.se  of  this  pleasant  Medi- 
terranean cruise,  performed  other  exploits,  which 
certainly  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  respect 
due  to  the  arms  of  his  country.  Remembering 
probably  the  threat  of  Oliver  Cromwell — that 
he  could  make  the  cannon  of  his  ships  be  heard 
in  the  Eternal  City  and  within  the  walls  of  the 
Vatican — he  appeared  otl"  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
and  threatened  to  bombard  the  pope's  town  and 
port  of  Civita-Vecchia,  in  revenge  for  the  assist- 
ance or  countenance  which  the  pontiff  had  pub- 
licly afforded  the  pretender  on  his  late  expedition 
to  Scotland.  But,  fortunately  for  his  holiness, 
he  had  at  last  consented  to  recognize  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  as  King  of  Spain;  and  the  interme- 
diation of  Austrian  diplomatists  saved  the  court 
of  Rome  from  this  humiliation  and  loss.  On  a 
wider  and  a  rougher  sea  the  English  seamen  had 
achieved  a  far  more  brilliant  victory.  In  the 
month  of  May  Commodore  Wager,  with  only 
four  English  men-of-war,  attacked  seventeen 
Spanish  galleons  as  they  were  creeping  along 
shore  from  Carthagena  to  Poitobello,  in  South 
America.  For  a  long  time  his  men  had  hoped 
for  such  an  opportunity  of  capturing  a  jilate-fleet; 
and  now  they  fought,  according  to  the  Sjaniards, 
more  like  devils  than  men.  The  battle  began  at 
sunset,  and  soon  after  it  was  dark  the  Spanish 
admiral  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosion, 
and  with  a  cargo  and  precious  metals  valued  at 
3,000,000  of  pieces  of  eight,  about  £450,000  ster- 
ling. The  rear-admiral  struck  about  two  in  the 
morning  ;  the  vice-admiral  escaped  in  a  shattered 
condition,  and  some  others  of  the  galleons  saved 
themselves  by  running  behind  a  dangerous  shoal 
oft'  Carthagena.  It  appears  that  more  property 
was  destroyed  than  taken  ;  yet  Prior  says  that 
Commodore  Wager's  share  of  the  ]jrize-iuoney 
amounted  to  £100,000. 

In  the  month  of  October  died  Anne's  husband, 
the  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  nominal  head  of  the 
British  navy,  to  none  of  whose  exploits  he  cau 
be  said  to  have  contributed  even  indirectly.  Im- 
mediately on  his  demise  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
resigning  the  presidency  of  the  council  and  the 
lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  wa.s  made  lord  high- 
admiral.  Lord  Somers  became  president  of  the 
council,  and  Lord  Wharton  lord-lieutenant.  Pem- 
broke, finding,  as  was  said,  the  business  of  the 
admiralty  too  laborious  for  him,  soon  consented 
that  it  should  be  put  into  commission,  with  the 
mercenary  Russell,  Earl  of  Orford,  for  first  com- 
missioner. But,  from  the  rapidity  of  these 
changes,  it  is  believed  that  there  had  been  all 
along  a  bargain  of  this  kind  among  the  Whig 
leaders.    The  post  of  warden  of  the  Cinque-ports 
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and  ooustuble  of  Dover  Castle  was,  liowever, 
separated  from  that  of  lord  liig)i-adniiral,  and 
conferred  upon  Lord  Dorset. 

The  aduiiuistratiou,  therefore,  was  onee  more 
constituted  entii-ely  of  Whigs ;  but  the  appear- 
ances of  success  were  deceptive,  and  the  court- 
ground  on  which  the  party  stooil  was  completely 
undermined  by  iutrij,'ues  and  by  tlie  growing  an- 
tipatliies  of  the  queen.  In  former  times,  before 
slie  took  Mrs.  M:isham  to  her  heart,  and  cast  oif 
the  ducliess,  Anne's  vanity  had  been  gi-atified  by 
seeing  herself  associated  with  the  victorious 
Marlborough,  and  hearing  ])oets  celebrating  her 
praise  a.s  another  Hellona,  or  describing  her  like 
Jove  lending  his  thunderbolts  to  the  god  of  war; 
but  now  all  those  things  grated  ou  her  senses, 
and  she  wished  every  little  caudle  put  out  that 
was  lit  by  way  of  illuininatiou  and  public  re- 
joicing. The  "  bedchamber  broils,"  as  the  an- 
swerer to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  calls  them, 
had  kept  growing  louder  and  louder,  and  tlie 
<)ueen  w;us  so  provoked  as  to  insult  her  grace  in 
church,  where  they  had  met  to  return  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  the  great  victory  at  Oude- 
iiarde.  There  is  a  bathos  in  the  business,  of 
\\  hich  the  greatest  master  in  the  art  of  sinking 
might  have  been  proud.  The  duchess  wanted  the 
ipieen  to  wear  her  jewels  at  this  thanksgiving, 
and,  as  part  of  her  duty,  had  put  the  jewels  out 
"  in  a  way  whicli  she  thought  her  majesty  would 
like;"  but  her  majesty  went  to  church  without 
any  jewels,  and  her  grace  immediately  susjiecting 
the  cause,  told  the  queen  that  iKHie  but  Mrs. 
Masham  could  have  made  her  refuse  to  wear 
them,  in  so  unkind  a  manner.  "  I  must  needs 
observe,"  said  this  imperious,  irritated  woman  in 
a  letter,  "  that  your  majesty  chose  a  very  wrong 
day  to  mortify  me,  when  you  were  just  going  to 
return  thanks  for  a  victory  obtained  by  my  Lord 
Marlborough."  Anne  told  her  in  return,  that 
after  the  commands  her  grace  had  given  her  on 
the  thanksgiving-day  not  to  answer  her,  she 
should  not  think  of  re])lying  to  this  letter.  The 
duchess  wrote  again  to  explain  that  her  majesty 
had  mistaken  what  she  had  said  to  her  in  church. 
Anne  left  this  letter  unanswered.  The  duchess 
assures  us  that  through  the  whole  summer  Har- 
ley  continued  in  close  aud  familiar  communication 
with  the  queen.  In  consequence  of  these  closet- 
ings  Anne  raised  difficulties  and  objections  to 
almost  everything  jii-oposed  to  her  by  ministers; 
and,  according  to  the  duchess,  when  Harley  and 
his  associates  had  compiissed  their  designs  and 
got  into  power,  they  would  often  boast,  "  both  in 
their  cups  and  out  of  them,"  how  they  were 
fi'equeutly  at  court,  in  secret,  and  giving  their 
Hdvice,  when  Godoljjhin  and  the  Whigs  were 
fast  asleep.  Tlie  lord-treasurer  found  himself 
obliged  to  represent  to  her  majesty  that  nothing 


could  go  well  if  she  continued  to  discourage  and 
perplex  the  cabinet;  the  lord-general  wrote  to 
the  same  efl'ect  from  the  canqi ;  and  his  wife  once 
more  wrote  a  long  letter  "  with  her  usual  ]ilain- 
ness  and  zeal."  This  only  incensed  the  queen 
without  producing  any  answer.  Equally  irri- 
tated, the  duchess  waited  upon  her,  and  desired 
to  know  what  crime  she  had  committed  to  jiro- 
duce  so  great  an  alteration  in  her  majesty. 
Anne,  in  rejily,  told  her  grace  that  she  was  in- 
veterate against  poor  Mrs.  Masham,  and  had  no- 
thing so  much  at  heart  as  the  ruin  of  her  cousin  ; 
that,  as  to  any  misunderstanilings  between  her 
majesty  and  her  grace,  they  were  only  owing  to 
this,  that  she  could  not  see  with  the  duchess's 
eyes,  and  hear  with  her  ears — that  it  w-as  impossi- 
ble for  her  to  return  to  her  former  kindness  ;  but 
that  she  should  always  behave  towards  her  as 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  wife  and  the  groom 
of  the  stole. 

If  we  leave  these  wretched  tntcassci-ies  of  three 
women,  upon  which,  however,  the  fate  of  one  of 
the  greatest  Euro))ean  wars  may  be  said  to  have 
dei)eiided,  we  shall  lianlly  get  to  the  conteni))la- 
tion  of  more  honouralile  or  jileasanter  matter. 
The  Tories  had  resolved  to  terrify  Anne  again 
with  the  house  of  Hanover;  and  they  sent  pri- 
vately to  acquaint  her  with  a  discovery  they 
pretended  to  have  made,  of  "a  terrible  design" 
formed  by  the  Whigs  to  bring  over  the  electoral 
Prince  George,  whether  her  majesty  would  or  no. 
To  preserve  the  decency  anti  unity  of  this  ]3ro- 
ceeding,  the  person  they  ajijiointed  to  be  tlieir 
secret  messenger  to  Anne  was  that  very  Lord 
Havershara  who,  not  two  years  before,  had  been 
the  mover  of  the  adtlress  for  inviting  and  bring- 
ing over  the  Electress  Sophia !  '  Anne,  in  a  fury, 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  tell  liira 
that,  if  this  matter  should  be  brought  before  ])ar- 
liament,  whoever  proposed  it,  whether  Whig  or 
Tory,  she  would  look  upon  them  as  her  enemies, 
nor  would  she  ever  make  any  invitation  to  the 
young  man  (Prince  George),  or  his  father,  or  his 
grandmother.  The  ]n-oject  was,  of  course,  denied 
by  the  Whigs ;  but  the  queen  continued  to  be 
haunted  by  ajiparitions  of  the  "  German  boor." 

The  first  British  i>arliament,  prorogued  on  the 
1st  of  April  of  the  jiresent  year  (1708),  had  been 
dissolved  by  jiroclamation  shortly  after,  and  a 
new  one  summoned  to  meet  in  the  autumn.  The 
houses  met  on  the  16th  of  November.  In  the 
commons  the  Whigs  elected  for  speaker  Sir 
Richard  Onslow,  without  o]i]iosition,  as  the  Tories 
declined  the  contest,  which  would  have  exposed 
their  weakness.  The  great  subject  of  the  union 
was  alluded  to  with  just  pride,  as  the  greatest  of 
all  the  great  successes  of  this  reign  ;  and  C'owper 


'  Tlio  duche-ss  calls  Lord  Hjiversham  "the  mouth  of  the  jMirty 
for  any  extraordinary  alarm," 
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tukl  the  lords  aiul  commons  tliut  her  majesty  was 
anxious  that  they  should  prepare  such  bills  as 
should  be  thought  conducive  to  the  confirming 
and  improving  this  union,  and  particidarly  to 
make  the  laws  of  liotli  parts  of  Great  Britain 
agree  as  near  as  might  be,  for  the  common  inter- 
est of  both  nations,  and  more  especially  those 
laws  which  related  to  criminal  cases  and  proceed- 
ings. The  lords  sent  up  an  address  by  the  Earl 
of  Dorset  in  a  private  manner,- Anue  h.aving  in- 
timated that  this  would  be  most  agi-eeable  to  her 
feelings  in  her  state  of  widowhood  and  mourning. 
The  commons  also  sent  up  their  address  in  a 
private  manner  by  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle.  They 
went  beyond  the  lords  in  applauding  this  year's 
campaign,  which,  they  said,  showed  that  no  diffi- 
culties were  insuperable  to  her  gi-eat  commander, 
and  that  no  force  of  the  enemy  could  stop  the 
progress  of  her  victories.  All  this  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  the  queen ;  but  the  mourning  she 
wore  for  her  husband  helped  to  conceal  the  gloom 
which  now  overshadowed  her  brow  whenever 
tlie  name  of  Marlborough  was  mentioned,  or 
whenever  his  successes  were  alluded  to.  While, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  she  aj:ipeared  over- 
whelmed with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  consort, 
shunning  the  conversation  of  her  nearest  friends, 
and  almost  the  light  of  day,  she  was  plotting 
with  Harley  and  Mrs.  Mashara  against  her  min- 
isters. Although  decidedly  in  a  minority  in  par- 
liament, the  Tories  made  fresh  efforts  to  discredit 
the  Whigs,  by  taxing  them  with  rapacity  and 
corruption,  with  an  indifference  to  the  Church  of 
England,  and  a  leaning  to  the  Presbyterians  and 
all  manner  of  nonconfonuists.  They  even  en- 
deavoured to  sliow  that  the  Whigs  had  favoured 
the  enterprise  of  the  pretender  in  Scotland.  The 
Tories  were  out-voted  in  both  houses ;  but  the 
effect  of  their  oratory  upon  the  public  mind  was 
very  considerable,  and  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
their  political  rivals. 

As  Anne  was  now  a  widow,  she 
ordered  the  prayers  to  be  left  out 
for  making  her  a  happy  mother  of  children,  that 
were  used  in  all  churches  on  the  anniversary  of 
her  accession.'  Upon  this  both  houses  presented 
a  humVile  address  to  her  majest}',  praying  that 
she  would  not  indulge  her  just  grief  so  much  as 
to  decline  the  thoughts  of  a  second  marriage, 
upon  which  tliey  jirofessed  all  their  hopes  of 
future  happiness  did  consist.  Anne,  like  an  in- 
consolable mourner  for  her  late  husband,  sent  an 
answer  thanking  them  for  their  frequent  marks 
of  duty  and  affection.     She  alluded  to  the  pro- 
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'  Anne  was  not  a  sterile  queen — she  Lad  plenty  of  children, 
bxit  they  were  all  bom  sickly,  and  with  the  germs  of  mortal 
diseases.  Of  three  daughtera  and  two  sous,  whose  names  ,aiB 
recorded,  only  one  ;the  Duke  of  Gloucester^  lived  to  be  eleven 
years  old.  Of  fourteen  others  many  were  still-bom,  and  the 
rest  died  in  their  infancy. 


vision  already  made  for  the  succession  in  the 
person  of  a  Trotestant  jirince  ;  and  then  delicately 
said,  that  the  subject  of  their  address  was  of 
such  a  nature,  that  she  was  persuaded  they  did 
not  expect  a  particular  answer  to  it. 

A  bill  was  brought  in  and  carried,  altering  the 
law  of  treason,  and  assimilating  it  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Though  contrary  to  the  letter  of 
the  law  in  Scotland  as  well  as  in  England,  horrible 
tortures  had  been  practised  at  the  command  of 
the  Scottish  privy  council ;  and  from  the  time  of 
the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  down  to  tlie  revo- 
lution of  1689,  these  atrocities  appear  to  have 
been  far  more  frequent  in  Scotland  than  at  any 
former  time.  The  present  treason  bill  had  the 
merit  of  absolutely  prohibiting  the  use  of  torture. 
It  also  empowered  the  queen  to  grant  commis- 
sions of  oyer  and  terminer,  as  in  England,  for 
trying  treasons.  After  the  treason  bill  for  Scot- 
land was  carried,  to  obviate  the  suspicions  of 
hai'sli  designs  and  severities,  an  act  of  grace  was 
passed,  by  whicli  all  treasons  committed  before 
the  signing  the  act,  on  the  19th  of  A]iril,  1709, 
were  pardoned,  those  only  excepted  that  were 
done  upon  the  sea,  an  exception  meant  to  include 
all  those  who  had  embarked  the  preceding  year 
for  Scotland  with  the  pretender.' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  act  of  amnesty  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  equalization  of  the  laws  of 
treason  on  the  other,  the  Scots  continued  their 
plots  and  intrigues ;  and  men  of  the  greatest 
ability  among  them  made  a  woful  abuse  of  their 
ingenuity  in  suggesting  to  the  French  court  a 
fresh  expedition,  and  in  demonstrating  that 
nothing  was  so  likely  to  end  the  war  in  favour 
of  King  Louis  as  an  invasion.  In  a  "new  scheme 
in  relation  to  Scotland  "  which  was  presented  to 
the  court  of  Versailles  this  year,  it  was  shown 
how  his  most  Christian  majesty  had  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  advantage  against  the 
united  force  of  the  whole  house  of  Austria,  the 
Dutch,  and  all  the  princes  of  Germany,  so  long 
as  Charles  II.  and  the  late  King  James  had  sat 
peaceably  upon  the  English  throne.  The  aston- 
ishing change  that  had  since  taken  place,  and  all 
the  French  king's  ill  successes,  were  attributed 
wholly  and  solely  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  (the 
late  King  William),  and  to  England's  entering 
upon  the  war  with  such  vigour.  England  had 
not  only  contributed  immense  sums  of  money — 
"  as  much  as  all  the  other  countries  put  together" 
— but  had  given  a  new  turu  to  the  war  liy  em- 
jjloying  in  it  her  own  native  and  excelleut  troops. 
So  long  as  the  late  Prince  of  Orange  had  been 
obliged  to  employ  the  English  troops  to  reduce 


~  The  Tories  said  that  tlu.-(  amnesty  was  contrived  and  pro- 
cured by  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  who  wanted  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  own  pei-sonal  security  "  the  potent  shield  of 
an  act  of  grace  pointedly  .and  especially  pardoning  all  corres- 
pondence with  the  court  of  St.  Germain." 
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Ireland,  France  luul  maintained  lier  wonted  supe- 
riority ;  V)ut  liad  not  the  scale  of  victory  tin-ned 
as  soon  as  the  Irish  wars  were  finished,  and  the 
English  troops  sent  into  Flanders  I  "  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident,"  says  the  scheme,  "  tliat,  of  all  the 
expedients  that  can  be  jjroposed  to  re-establish 
the  afiairs  of  France,  the  most  effectual  would  be 
to  make  a  powerful  diversion  in  Great  Britain." ' 
The  writers  of  this  scheme  assured  the  French 
court  that  Highlanders  and  Lowlanders,  that 
nearly  every  man  and  woman  in  Scotland  longed 
for  the  return  of  their  legitimate  pi'ince;  that 
the  Irish  were  all  ready  to  take  up  arms,  if  they 
could  have  them,  and  that  nothing  was  wanting 
but  arms,  ammunition,  some  French  troops,  and 
French  gold.  But  as  King  Louis  could  not  afford 
the  money  and  the  other  means  required  of  him, 
this  new  scheme  fell  to  the  ground  like  so  many 
old  ones. 

The  parliament  this  session  was  not  less  liberal 
than  heretofore.  Six  millions  and  a  half  were 
voted  as  supplies ;  Xi20,000  of  which  was  appro- 
priated to  the  augmentation  of  the  army  in  Flan- 
ders. It  was  found  necessary  to  contract  with 
the  Bank  of  England  for  a  loan  of  i'400,000;  and 
the  Bank  was  comjjensated  by  the  renewal  of  its 
charter  for  twenty-one  yeai-s,  with  permission  to 
double  its  capital  by  subscription.  People  com- 
plained of  poverty,  and  timid  minds  were  palsied 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  fast  increasing  national 
debt;  but  nevertheless  both  money  and  confidence 
were  so  plentiful  in  the  city  of  London,  that  the 
subscri]jtion  book  of  the  bank  was  filled  up  in 
one  morning.  The  session  closed  on  the  21st  of 
April. 

The  queen  appointed  a  third  secretary  of  state, 
whose  province  was  to  be  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  his  Grace  of  Queensberry,  who  had 
done  so  much  for  the  union,  received  the  appoint- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  returned 
to  England,  as  usual,  in  the  autumn.  After  his 
great  successes  at  Lille  and  Ghent,  he  was  seri- 
ously occupied  by  some  bold  movements  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  besieged  and  well  nigh 
took  the  city  of  Brussels.  But  when  all  the  troops 
had  gone  into  quai'ters,  Marlborough  still  lin- 
gered in  the  Low  Countries,  where,  indeed,  he 
sjient  all  the  winter.  As  his  presence  seemed 
highly  necessary  in  England,  as  all  were  aware 
that  he  was  fully  informed  of  the  disgrace  of  his 
wife,  and  of  the  dangerous  ascendency  of  Mrs. 
Masham,  his  absence  seemed  .strange  and  unac- 
countable. It  has  since  been  accounted  for  by 
ascribing  to  him  very  disreputable  motives :  it 
has  been  said  that  ever  since  the  victory  at 
Ramillies,  his  conquest  in  Flanders  had  yielded 
him  a  considerable  revenue  ;  and  that  he  stayed 


to  get  his  money  together,  and  to  make  the  most 
of  his  market  while  it  lasted.-'  It  is  fair,  how- 
ever, to  observe  that  Marlborough  hail  other 
.strong  motives  for  remaining  on  the  Continent: 
from  the  Hague  he  could  keej)  a  better  eye  upon 
France,  whose  conilition  seemed  ever_v  day  grow- 
ing more  desperate  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  aware 
of  overtures  and  negotiations,  private  as  well  as 
public,  that  were  going  on  between  Frencli  agents 
and  Dutch  deputies,  two  classes  of  men  whom  he 
disliked  and  distrusted  for  many  reasons.  His 
confederate,  Prince  Eugene,  was  at  Vienna ;  and 
there  is  some  probability  that  it  had  been  arranged 
between  them  that  Marlborough  should  remain 
at  the  Hague,  to  counterwork  the  mano'uvres  of 
the  French  dqilomatists.  On  all  hands  the  con- 
dition of  France  is  represented  as  most  calamit- 
ous. The  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  set 
of  mean,  jealous,  and  incapable  intrigtiers;  the 
people  wex'e  in  the  talons  of  disease  and  famine. 
Many  thousands  died  of  hunger ;  and  everywhere 
the  peasantry  were  reduced  to  scanty  supjilies 
of  bad  food.  Money  had  made  itself  invisible. 
Loui-s's  treasui-y  was  emjity,  his  debt  great  and 
increasing.  M.  Bernard,  the  principal  of  his 
bankers,  witli  many  more  of  his  brethi-en,  broke, 
and  a  vast  number  of  persons,  before  in  flourish- 
ing circumstances,  who  had  lodged  money  in  their 
hands,  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary.  The 
system  of  finance,  always  defective,  had  been 
rendered  worse  than  ever  under  the  pressure  of 
difficulties,  and  the  sudden  exigencies  of  the 
state,  caused  by  the  defeat  and  destruction  of 
successive  armies.  Nearly  all  the  resources  of 
the  state  were  farmed  out  to  those  notorious  pre- 
cursors of  the  gi'eatest  of  modern  revolutions, 
Ics  fenniers  generaux.  It  was  time  to  ask  what 
had  been  the  fruits  of  the  "Grand  Monarque's" 
msatiable  ambition  ?  One  of  his  grandchildren, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  pupil  of  Fenelon,  is 
said  to  have  jiut  the  question  to  the  old  king 
himself,  and  to  have  asked  why  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession .should  be  preferred  to  the  welfare  of 
France — why  his  brother  (King  Philij))  should 
be  preferred  to  himself,  to  all  his  fandlj-  and 
countrymen?  The  jiroud  old  man  at  last  became 
a  supijlicant  for  peace ;  and  he  began  with  the 
Dutch,  whom  in  his  early  days  he  had  treated 
with  so  much  contempt.  He  despatched  M.  de 
Rouillij,  president  of  the  council,  to  j)ray  for  a 
truce  in  Flanders.  At  the  Hague  this  agent  was 
met  by  Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  who  remarked, 
that,  as  the  allies  were  stronger  in  Flanders,  as 
were  the  French  stronger  in  Spain,  that  if  Louis 
would  consent  to  a  cessation  of  arms  in  Spain, 
they  would  also  agree  to  a  cessation  in  Flanders, 
provided  the  French  king  would  first  of  all  put 
some  cautionary  towns  into  their  hands.     Eouill6 


'  llouke's  ytfyotiatious. 


-  Humiltou,  Transactions. 
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could  not  consent  to  tliis  deiuiind ;  the  Dutch 
would  not  yield  ;  and  the  afflicted  pi-esident  of 
the  council  informed  Louis  that  no  truce  could 
be  hoped  for  upon  his  conditions.  When  his  de- 
spatch was  read  in  the  French  council,  it  carried 
despair  to  every  heart.  "  A  scene  so  sad,"  says  a 
person  i>rinci])aliy  concerned,  "  would  be  difficult 
to  describe,  even  were  it 
permitted  to  reveal  the  secret 
of  what  was  most  touching 
in  it.  The  king  then  felt 
that  the  condition  of  a  mo- 
narch, the  absolute  master 
of  a  great  kingdom,  is  not 
always  the  hajjpiest  or  the 
most  to  be  desired."'  This 
Frenchman  of  the  okl  regime 
adds,  in  courtly  guise,  that 
Louis  bore  his  reverses  with 
the  firmness  of  a  hero  and 
the  submission  of  a  Chris- 
tian ;  that  he  acquiesced  in 
the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, and  that,  consenting 
to  new  sacrifices,  he  in- 
structed Rouille  to  recom- 
mence the  conferences  at  the 
Hague  with  larger  promises 
on  his  part.  But  it  appears 
from  better  authority,  that 
the  "Grand  Monarque"  wept 
like  a  whipped  school-boy, 
and  yet  was  unwilling,  in  his 
jjride,  to  concede  anything. 

An  offer,  however,  was 
made  to  purchase  back  Lille, 
the  last  conquest  of  Marl- 
borough, by  yielding  up 
Tournai,  or  by  demolishing 
the  fortifications  which  Louis 
had  erected  at  Duukii-k. 
Louis  was  willing  to  leave 
Sicily  to  the  allies,  but  he 
still  claimed  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  which  had  now  been 
for  two  years  in  the  undis- 
jiuted  possession  of  Austria, 
in  lieu  of  the  wliole  of  Spahi 
and  the  Indies,  which  his 
grandson  Philip  was  to  re- 
sign; he  was  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  a  congress  the  interest 
of  his  faithful  allies,  the 
Electoi-s  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  who  had  been 
ruined  by  their  fidelity  to  him ;  and,  continuing 
this  sj^ecies  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  Louis  engaged 
to  send  the  pretender  out  of  France,  upon  con- 


*  Memoires  de  M.  de  Torcii,  pour  eeirir  \  I'Histoire  des  Nego- 
tiatioiis  depuis  le  Traitc  de  Riawick  jxisqu'i  la  Patx  d'Utrecht. 


dition  that  his  .security  and  sulisistence  should 
be  provided  for  and  secured  by  treaty.  But  time 
pressed :  it  was  the  end  of  the  month  of  April 
before  this  despatch  was  ready,  and  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  was  delayed  only  by  the  unusual 
severity  of  the  season.  If  there  was  the  slightest 
delay  the  war  would  begin  on  the  French  frontier 
before  the  negotiations  at 
^  the   Hague   could   come   to 

anything — nay,  if  any  diffi- 
culty occurred,  there  would 
scarcely  be  time  for  Rouille 
to  send  a  courier  from  Paris. 
In  short,  every  moment  was 
of  value ;  and  at  this  crisis 
the  Marquis  de  Torcy,  secre- 
tary of  state  and  minister  for 
foreign  affairs,  volunteered 
to  go  to  the  Hague  in  person, 
3        and  take  the  entire  negotia- 
l        tion    into    his    own   hands. 
;        Louis,  after  some  hesitation, 
?        consented  to  send  him ;  and 
=        De  Torcy,  with  a  courier's 
^        )iasspoi't,  not  without  fear  of 
i        being  seized  by  the  enemy's 
:        troops,  or  denied  access  by 
^        the  Dutch  ministers,  travel- 
5        led  with  speed  to  the  Hague 

-  with  a  des])atch  signed  by 
=  the  king  himself.  He  was 
J  near  being  discovered  and 
^  arrested  at  Brussels ;  but 
i  aided  and  guided  by  a  Dutch 
1  banker,  who  had  connections 
5  with  France,  he  reached  the 
5  quiet  door  of  the  Pensionary 
3        Heinsius,  at  the  Hague,  on 

-  the  6th  of  May,  late  in  the 
i  evening.  After  the  minister 
5  of  the  proudest  monarch  in 
^        Euro])e    had    waited    some 

time  in  an  ante-chamber,  the 
pensionary  appeared  and  ad- 
mitted him  to  a  close  con- 
ference. A  few  years  before, 
when  Heinsius  went  to  Ver- 
sailles on  a  mission  from 
William  III.,  Louvois,  the 
insolent  prime  minister  there, 
had  threatened  to  throw  him 
into  the  Bastille ;  now  the 
court  of  Fi-ance  was  at  his 
feet.  The  Dutch  statesman,  however,  was  too 
high-minded  to  show  any  trium|ih.  De  Torcy 
attempted  to  demonstrate  that  Holland  and  Eng- 
land, and  all  the  nations  in  the  confederacy,  had 
blindly  engaged  themselves  to  bear  the  weight 
of  a  war  vv'hich  must  be  useless,  or  useful  only 
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to  the  lioiise  of  Aiistri:!.  Heiiisiiis  reiiiimU'd 
him  of  the  treaty  to  which  tlie  gi-aiul  alliance 
owed  its  existence,  and  assured  him  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  consent  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  or  to  the  cession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  or  even  of  the  island 
of  Sicily.  The  Frenchman  hereupon  said  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  return  to  Pari.s. 
Heinsius  toUl  him  that  the  states-general,  with- 
out whom  he  could  engage  for  nothing,  would 
meet  in  a  day  or  two.  To  this  De  Torcy  re- 
plied that  to  submit  the  question  to  the  states 
would  only  produce  a  long-spun  negotiation,  for 
which  he  had  no  time,  his  post  as  secretary  of 
state  not  permitting  him  to  engage  formally  in 
the  ti-ade  of  a  negotiator  —  that  tlie  king,  his 
master,  had  commanded  him  to  address  himself 
directly  and  solely  to  him  (the  pensionary)  in 
order  either  to  finish  the  work  of  peace,  or  to 
inform  himself  clearly  of  the  intentions  of  the 
states-general.  Heinsius  then  proposed  calling 
in  Buys  and  Vanderdussen,  who  had  been  au- 
thorized by  the  states  to  treat  with  Eouillo. 
This  De  Torcy  also  declined,  repeating  the  order 
he  had  received  from  his  master  to  address  him- 
self only  to  the  pensionary.  After  some  diplo- 
matic ruses,  the  FVenchman  consented  to  confer 
on  the  morrow  with  Buys  and  Vanderdussen. 
He  found  them  quite  as  high  in  their  jiretensions 
as  Heinsius.  "But,"  says  De  Torcy,  in  writing 
to  Louis,  '•!  believe,  after  all,  that  they  are 
really  interested  only  about  their  own  barrier." 
Notwithstanding  his  haste,  the  French  minister 
was  detained  nearly  a  month  at  the  Hague.  Find- 
ing he  could  do  nothing  separately  with  Holland, 
he  agreed  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Jlarlborough  ami 
Prince  Eugene.  Marlborough,  who  had  made  a 
hasty  journey  to  England,  returned  accompanied 
by  Lord  Townshend,  an  experienced  negotiator, 
and  who  was  believed  to  be  well  disposed  to  a 
peace  :  the  Prince  Eugene  came  accompanied  by 
the  imperial  minister  Zinzendorf.  De  Torcy,  on 
his  side,  was  assisted  by  Kouillu,  who  had  begun 
the  negotiation  by  demanding  a  truce  in  Flanders. 
As  soon  as  Marlborough  arrived,  De  Torcy  saw 
that  the  negotiation  would  end  in  w'ords;  but  he 
thought  that  an  immense  moral  advantage  would 
be  obtained  if  lie  could  make  the  world  believe 
— and  his  owni  sufl'ering  countrymen  in  ]jarticular 
— that  the  heart  of  Louis  was  bleeding  for  suffer- 
ing humanity;  that  the  gi-eat  king  was  ready  to 
purcliase  peace  at  any  sacrifice  short  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  honour  of  his  country.  And  in 
France  he  succeeded  in  jjioducing  this  impres- 
sion, although  at  the  Hague  he  absolutely  refused 
any  security  for  the  accouiplishment  of  the  eva- 
cuation of  Spain,  and  for  the  other  sacrifices  that 
were  offered.'      De  Torcy  said  that  his  king's 


^  Tbeseciihty  demauded  by  the  allies  »;ui,  tiijit  soniecantiuiiary 


good  inclination,  Ids  gi-eat  age,  and  the  situation 
of  his  affairs,  were  in  themselves  a  sufficient  se- 
curity for  all  that  was  promised.  During  these 
discourses  the  ej'es  of  the  French  minister  were 
frequently  flooded  with  tear.s.  These  may  have 
been  forced  from  him  by  the  miseries  of  his 
country;  but  they  tliey  were  certainly  not  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  allies  cede  any  of  their  resolu- 
tions. The  ambassadors  of  every  court  repre- 
sented there  had  heard,  in  tlie  days  of  his  pros- 
perity, little  else  than  insult  and  bravado  from 
liOuis  at  Versailles;  and  the  inference  now  to 
be  drawn  was,  that  his  fortunes  must  be  low 
indeed,  and  his  spirit  gone,  when  one  of  his 
cabinet  ministers  could  weep  before  an  assembly 
of  Dutchmen,  Englishmen,  and  Austrians.  At 
the  end  of  May  the  confederates  gave  De  Torcy 
their  ultimatum  in  forty  preliminary  articles. 
Their  chief  demands  were — 1.  That  the  French 
king  should  acknowledge  the  succession  of  King 
Charles  IIL  to  all  the  rights  and  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  Spain.  2.  That  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
(King  Philip),  then  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Spain,  should,  within  the  term  of  two 
months,  depart  out  of  that  kingdom  with  his 
whole  family;  that  the  French  king,  within  that 
time,  should  cause  Sicily  to  be  delivered  to  King 
Charles ;  and  that,  if  the  Duke  of  Anjou  should 
not  assent,  then  the  French  king  should  unite 
with  the  confederates  in  reducing  him  to  obe- 
dience, "so  that  all  Europe  might  enjoy  a  perfect 
tranquillity."  De  Torc\',  instructed  by  a  special 
despatch  from  Louis,  attempted  to  jirocure  better 
conditions  by  bribing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
whose  love  of  mone}',  increasing  with  his  ycai-s, 
was  notorious  to  all  Europe.-  When  De  Torcy 
made  these  tempting  offers,  Marlborough  blushed, 
and  changed  the  conversation.  It  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  manuscript  lettei-s  and  of  a  con- 
versation of  Rouille,  that  Harley  had  his  spies 
upon  the  duke ;  and  that  the  otter  of  the  bribe 
was  discovered  and  communicated  through  Mi-s. 
Masliam  to  the  (jueen.'  De  Torcy,  ujioii  the  re- 
jection of  the  millions  of  livres,  intimated  to  the 
duke  that  he  was  in  the  secret  of  his  old  intrigues 
with  the  court  of  St.  Germain;  and  here  he  says 
that  Marlboi'ough  blushed  again,  yet  still  refused 
to  become  a  mediator  for  King  Ijouis.  The 
Frenchman  then  pretended  that  his  master  would 
make  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  submit  to  these 
hard  conditions  in  order  to  jirevent  further 
misery  and  bloodshed  ;  and  he  set  off  for  Paris 
with  the  preliminaries  in  his  portfolio.  He  had 
kept  off  hostilities  till  the  1st  of  June,  and  he 
hoped,  at  least,  to  gain  a  few  more  weeks.  When 
De  Torcy  reached  Paris,  Rouille  was  recalled 


Uiwiis  should  he  put  into  their  liands  till  Philip  ha*l  delivered 
up  the  whole  of  Sp.iin  to  ChartoM. 
^  Memoircs  tU  Tvrci/.  ^  Hanultoii,  Transactions, 
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from  the  ilagiie ;  Prince  Eugene  was  iufoi-nieil 
that  Ilia  most  C'liristian  majesty  could  never  ac- 
cept tlie  terms  jiroposeil  Ijy  tlie  allies.  The  con- 
federate.s,  on  their  part,  declared  that,  unless  he 
accepted  the  ai'ticles  its  now  proposed  by  the 
loth  of  June,  they  would  never  again  offer  him 
such  good  terms.  By  the  advice  of  De  Torcy, 
the  "Grand  Blonarque"  condescended  to  write  cir- 
cular letters  to  the  local  authorities  throughout 
all  the  provinces  of  France,  declaring  that  he 
had  tried  all  methods  in  order  to  restore  peace ; 
that  he  had  spared  himself  no  sacrifice  ;  but  that 
he  had  been  ojiposed  and  disappointed  by  the 
insatiableness  of  his  enemies,  by  men  who  de- 
lighted in  war  for  the  sake  of  their  own  private 
interests.  He  also  declared  in  his  council,  that, 
if  he  must  make  war,  he  would  rather  make  it 
against  his  enemies  than  his  own  family.  That 
susceptible  jieojile  were  warmed  and  excited, 
and,  half-starving  as  they  were,  they  applauded 
the  patriotism  of  their  aged  king,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  their  utmost  to  support  him.  His 
letters  and  speeches,  and  the  representations  of 
his  skilful  emissaries,  produced  an  impression  in 
(jther  countries,  until  it  became  an  article  of 
belief  with  many,  even  at  London  and  Vienna, 
that  the  allie.s  had  exacted  far  too  much,  and 
that  they  might  and  ought  to  grant  jieace  upon 
milder  conditions.  The  article  iu  the  prelimi- 
naries mo.st  generally  criticized  was  that  wherein 
the  confederates  would  have  bound  Louis  to 
make  war  upon  his  own  grandson  King  Philip. 
But  it  was  as  positively  affirmed  by  others  that 
the  French  king  had  procured  the  conference  at 
tlie  Hague,  and  proposed  the  treaty  of  peace, 
only  with  a  design  to  avoid  the  pressing  danger 
and  to  gain  time — that  he  never  for  a  single  mo- 
ment seriously  intended  to  give  up  Spain,  or  to 
agree  to  any  other  important  sacriiice.  Prince 
Eugene  declared  that  the  only  proper  place  to 
treat  with  the  French  was  a  field  of  l)attle ;  and 
by  the  21st  of  June  he  and  Marlborough  took 
the  field,  crossed  the  frontiers  of  France,  and 
drew  up  in  a  large  plain  not  far  from  Lille. 
Villars  occupied  a  well  entrenched  camp  iu  their 
front,  covered  on  each  side  by  impassable  mo- 
rasses. The  confederates,  not  daring  either  to 
attack  him  there  or  to  march  upon  Pai-is  and 
leave  him  where  he  was,  struck  off  by  night,  on 
ihe  27th  of  June,  for  Tournai,  a  strong  place, 


but  insufliciently  garrisoned.  Villars  vainly 
attempted  to  throw  into  it  a  reinforcement  of 
7000  men  ;  the  besiegers  broke  ground  before  it 
on  the  7th  of  July ;  but  Tournai  did  not  sur- 
render to  Prince  Eugene  until  the  lioth,  and  then 
it  was  only  the  town  that  capitulated,  the  citadel 
not  being  reduced  until  the  3d  of  September.  On 
the  same  day,  leaving  a  foi'ce  under  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle  to  level  the  works,  Marlborough  and 
Eugene  marched  into  Haiuault  to  lay  siege  to 
Moiis.  Villars,  having  quitted  his  entrenched 
camp,  maureuvred  with  the  view  of  guarding  the 
approaches  to  Mons,  and  cutting  oft'  the  confede- 
rates' van,  which  was  commanded  by  the  Prince 
of  Hesse.  Marshal  Boulliers  joined  him  at  this 
critical  moment,  and  shared  the  command  with 
him.  On  the  9th  of  September  the  outposts 
of  the  two  armies  were  slightly  engaged ;  but 
the  French  fell  back  to  an  encampment  near  the 
town  of  Malplaquet,  and  passed  the  night  in  for- 
tifying their  front.  Marlborough  and  Eugene 
were  waiting  for  their  rearguard ;  and  for  the 
two  following  daj's  the  hostile  forces  stood  oppo- 
site to  each  other.  On  the  evening  of  the  11th, 
when  the  forces  they  expected  had  come  up, 
Marlborough  and  Eugene,  iu  spite  of  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Dutch  field-deputies,  resolved  to  give 
battle  on  the  moiTow.  And  accordingly,  on  the 
12th  of  September,  they  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Malplaquet  —  a  battle  more  terrible 
than  either  Raraillies  or  Blenheim.  After  fight- 
ing from  eight  iu  the  morning  till  three  in  the 
afternoon,  the  French  retreated  upon  Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes,  and  Conde ;  leaving  the  field  of 
battle  strewed  with  30,000  dead.  The  forest  of 
Ardennes  served  to  jirotect  the  French  from 
pui'suit,  and  to  enable  them  to  carry  off  most  of 
their  artillery  and  standards.  A  vast  number 
of  officers  were  killed  and  wounded,  but  Marl- 
borough escaped  unhurt.  The  conquerors  pro- 
ceeded to  Mons ;  but  that  place  detained  them 
till  the  23d  of  October,  when  it  was  deemed  too 
late  a  season  to  undertake  anything  else.  The 
bloody  tragedy  of  Malplaquet,  however,  reduced 
Louis  to  sue  again  for  peace.  But  we  pass  to  a 
new  sjjecies  of  war — 

"  For  Sacheverell  of  Sonthwai'k  a  semioii  has  preach'il. 
For  which  he  miist  staud  by  the  commons  impeached." ' 


'  ir/ti'i/  aad  Tory:  or,  Wit  on  Both  Sicks.     London,  1712. 
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Vote  of  supplies  for  the  war — Cry  of  "tlie  church  in  danger"  raised  by  Dr.  SachevercII — His  sermon  for  tliat  pur- 
pose— Its  publication — He  is  impeached  for  it  before  parliament — His  cause  adopted  by  tlie  Iiigh-clmrcb  party 
— The  conmiotiou  raised  throughout  the  kingdom— 'J'he  queen  favourable  to  tlie  cause  of  the  preaclier-  Trial 
of  Sacheverell  in  Westminster  Hall — Popular  excitement  during  the  trial — Meeting-houses  of  the  Dissenters 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  mob— The  military  called  out— Sachoveroll  on  trial  foimd  guilty— His  mild 
sentence  regarded  by  his  party  as  a  victory — The  doctor's  triumphal  progress  through  the  country — The 
commotion  subsides — The  queen  turns  to  the  Tories — Dismission  of  Wliig  ministers — They  are  re|ilaced  by  a 
Tory  ministry — Overtures  of  Louis  XIV.  for  peace — He  refuses  the  principal  condition  of  the  allies — Marl- 
borough and  Eugene  resume  their  military  operations — Marlborough's  wonted  success  foi"sakes  him — Victories 
of  the  Anglo-Spanish  army  in  Spain — Reverses  succeed — Jleeting  of  a  new  parliament — Cold  reception  of 
Marlborough  at  his  return — Bill  for  (qualifying  members  for  the  House  of  Commons — Attempt  to  assassinate 
Harley  at  the  council — -The  assassin  mortally  wounded— Popularity  of  Harley  througii  tliia  attempt^He  is 
made  Earl  of  Oxford — Marlborough  repairs  for  the  last  time  to  the  war — Discouragements  raised  against  his 
pirogress — His  masterly  conduct  in  surniouuting  them — Private  negotiations  for  peace — Their  progress — Prior 
sent  to  France  as  negotiator — His  proceedings  as  a  diplomatist — Unfortunate  campaign  of  the  British  in  Quebec 
—  Opening  of  parliament — The  queen's  speech  in  favour  of  peace — Marlborough's  defence  against  her  reflections 
— He  is  accused  of  peculation — He  is  dismissed  from  all  his  employments — New  peers  created  to  swamp  the 
AVhig  interest — Proceedings  of  parliament  against  Marlborough  and  Walpole — Walijole  sentenced  to  dismission 
and  imprisonment — Prince  Eugene's  arrival  in  England — His  fruitless  attempts  to  have  Marlborough  replaced 
and  the  war  continued — The  treaty  for  peace  contiimes — Congress  appointed  at  Utrecht  for  its  settlement — 
Tlie  French  armies  rally — Their  successes — The  English  commander  receives  secret  instructions  to  remain  on 
the  defensive — Discussions  in  parliament  in  consequence  of  these  instructions — The  Whig  party  protests 
against  them— Concessions  of  Louis  XIV.  to  obtain  peace — The  promised  peace  welcomed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  condemned  by  the  lords — The  English  troops  withdrawn  from  Prince  Eugene — The  English 
commander  circumvented  in  the  treaty  of  peace — Eugene  unsuccessfully  attempts  to  continue  the  war. 


N  the  15th  of  November  Anne  had 
opened  the  session  of  parliament 
in  person.  She  declared  thai  the 
common  enemy  of  Europe  had  been 
using  all  his  artifices  to  amuse  with 
false  appeai-ances  and  deceitful  in- 
sinuations of  a  desire  for  peace,  in  the  hope  of 
creating  divisions  or  jealousies  among  the  allies. 
The  lords,  in  their  axldress,  fully  approved  of 
her  majesty's  rejecting  the  proposals  of  Louis. 
The  commons  soon  proceeded  to  vote  an  increase 
of  the  army,  and  £6,200,000  as  supplies.  They 
also  waited  upon  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on 
his  return  to  England,  to  tliauk  him  for  his 
eminent  services :  but  on  the  side  of  the  court 
Marlborough  saw  nothing  but  clouds. 

For  some  time  past  tlie  Tory  leaders  had  been 
at  work  with  the  more  combustible  portion  of 
the  high-church  preachers,  and  the  pulpits  of 
the  kingdom  had  been  resounding  with  new  cries 
of  the  church  in  danger.  There  was  one  Dr. 
Henry  Sacheverell,  an  obscure  divine  of  little 
moral  character  and  still  less  ability — a  fellow 
that  had  been  a  furious  Whig,  but,  getting  no 
jn-oraotion,  had  suddenly  turned  Tory,  heaped 
abuse  upon  the  party  he  deserted,  and  talked 
his  way  to  the  living  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark. 
His  impudence  was  measureless ;  and  he  had  a 
very  loud  voice.  There  was  uothin<;  original  in 
Vol.  jit. 


his  proceedings,  for  there  were  several  models 
to  follow.  One  Francis  Higgins,  for  example,  a 
debauched  Irish  Protestant  clergyman,  had  re- 
cently performed  before  the  peojile,  and  made 
loud  and  lamentable  outcries  about  the  danger- 
ous state  of  the  clmrch,  the  hardness  of  the  times, 
the  wickedness  of  the  ministry,  the  lord-general, 
and  all  men  in  ])lace.  But  though  Sacheverell 
followed,  he  had  the  fortune  to  surpass  this 
model.  At  an  assize  sermon  preached  at  Derby 
on  the  l.'ith  of  August,  he  had  made  a  terrible 
onslaught  upon  the  government ;  and  on  the  .5th 
of  November,  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  he  had  preached  before  the  lord-mayor  and 
corporation  of  London,  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul — "  Perils  from  false 
brethren."  In  the  latter  sermon  he  excelled 
himself  in  abuse  and  scurrility ;  he  held  up 
Godolphin,  the  lord-treasurer,  by  the  name  of 
Volpone,  to  the  detestation  of  all  good  Christians; 
an<l  he  inveighed  against  some  of  the  bishops  as 
perfidious  prelates  and  false  sons  of  the  church, 
because  they  approved  of  toleration  and  were 
against  persecuting  the  di.ssenlers.  Ho  asserted 
in  the  broadest  terms  the  ex])loded  doctrines  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and  sjioke 
of  the  Revolution  as  an  unrighteous  cli.ange  and 
an  unpardonable  offence.  With  foaming  lips 
and  with  fists  thundering,  he  proclaimed  that 
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the  Cluirch  of  Euglmul,  the  Ohwrrh  of  Christ, 
was  assaulted  by  deadly  eiieniios,  and  only  faintly 
defended  by  professed  friends;  tliat  it  was  neces- 
sary— now  or  never — to  put  on  the  whole  armour 
of  God,  and  to  stand  up  in  defence.  The  magis- 
trates and  common  eouncilmen,  who,  it  is  said, 
did  not  attentively  observe  his  words  (probably 
they  were  thinking  more  of  the  good  dinner 
which  always  followed  the  Fifth  of  November 
sermon),  gave  thanks  to  the  preacher  as  a  matter 
of  course ;  but  Sir  Peter  King,  wlio  was  one  of 
them,  "and  the  quickest  of  them  all,"  complained 
that  the  sermon  contained  many  things  which 
were  false,  injurious,  impious,  and  tending  to 
sedition  and  schism  in  the  cliurch.  Another 
alderman,  Sir  Gilbert  Ileathcote,  was  of  the  same 
o]nnion  ;  and  insisted  tliat  Sacheverell  ought  to 
be  called  to  account.  Nevertheless  the  doctor 
proceeded  to  print  Ids  inflammatory  discourse 
with  a  flaming  dedication  to  the  lord- mayor. 
The  Tories,  and  all  that  opposed  the  ministry, 
cried  the  sermon  up  to  the  skies,  and  took  so 
much  pains  about  it  that  it  was  calculateil 
above  40,000  copies  were  printed  and  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdom.  The  ministers  were 
irritated,  and  the  queen  herself  pretended  to  be 
much  disjileased.  The  matter  was  laid  before 
the  council.  The  solicitor-general  and  others 
thought  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  Sache- 
verell was  to  burn  his  sermon  and  keep  him  in 
prison  during  the  session ;  but  the  great  Marl- 
borough was  for  more  violent  proceedings,  say- 
ing that  such  preachers  might  preach  them  all 
out  of  the  kingdom:  Godolphin,  also,  who  had 
lieen  described  in  the  sermon  in  a  manner  that 
was  next  to  naming  him,  proposed  severe  mea- 
sures; and  the  whole  council  agreed  that  the 
offender  should  be  prosecuted.  But  still  there 
remained  a  question  among  them  as  to  the  court 
in  which  he  should  be  tried.  Some  were  for 
leaving  him  to  the  ordinary  judges  in  courts  of 
law;  some  for  calling  him  before  themselves; 
but  others  were  of  ojiinion  that  he  ought  to  be 
impeached  before  parliament.  Sunderland  was 
for  the  mijieachment  ;  Somers  was  against  it. 
But  Somers  was  overruled  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  their 
friends;  and  an  impeacliraent  was  resolved  upon. 
Some  opposition  was  made  in  the  lower  house, 
but  the  motion  for  impeaching  Sacheverell  was 
carried  by  a  great  majority.  The  proceedings, 
however,  were  so  slow  that  the  high -church 
party,  and  the  intriguing  jjoliticians  in  league 
with  them,  had  abundance  of  time  to  agitate 
and  prepare  the  peojile,  who,  among  other  things, 
must  certainly  have  been  moved  by  unpleasant 
traditions  of  the  starchness  and  tyranny  of  the 
mass  of  the  dissenters  when  they  had  the  upper 
hand.     It  was  given  out  boldly,  and  in  all  places. 
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(hat  the  dissenters,  the  Puritan.s,  and  the  Pres- 
byterians were  about  to  recover  their  old  ascen- 
dency ;  that  a  design  was  formed  by  the  Whigs 
to  pull  down  the  church;  that  the  prosecutiou 
of  Sacheverell  was  only  to  try  their  strength  ; 
and  that,  upon  their  success  in  it,  they  would 
proceed  to  their  object  ojieidy  and  fearlesslj'. 
It  was  observed  that  the  trumpeters  of  alarm, 
the  spreaders  of  these  reports,  were  well  supjilied 
with  money ;  and  that  a  zeal  fur  the  Establish- 
ment was  kept  warm  and  glowing  by  cojiious 
libations  of  strong  ale.  The  common  clergy 
generally  espoused  Sacheverell  as  their  champion, 
who  had  stood  in  the  breach,  and  they  reckoned 
his  cause  their  own.  Hence  the  batteries  of  the 
pulpit  were  all  on  one  side. 

Moreover,  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough ])layed  into  the  hands  of 
his  euennes  by  causing  fresh  delays  and  inter- 
ruptions. The  connnons  had  voted  the  sei'mons 
of  Sacheverell  to  be  malicious,  scandalous,  and 
seditious  libels,  highly  reflecting  on  her  majesty 
and  her  government,  the  late  glorious  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Protestant  successiou,  as  early  as 
the  13th  of  December ;  and  they  had  impeached 
him,  and  taken  him  into  the  custody  of  their  Ser- 
jeant on  the  1.5th,  but  the  articles  were  not  carried 
up  to  the  lords  till  the  13th  of  January,  1710, 
and  then,  through  Marlborough,  who  made  many 
pretences  to  excuse  himself  from  coming  to  par- 
liament, saying  that  he  was  busy  in  prcjiaring 
for  the  war,  and  that  his  duty  called  him  over  to 
Holland,  the  trial  was  not  commenced  before  the 
27th  of  February.  There  were  also  several  signi- 
ficant little  circumstances  which  tended  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  the  truth  of  the  assertions  of 
the  preachers  and  trumpeters,  that  the  heart  of 
the  queen  was  wholly  with  the  doctor,  and  that 
the  honest  and  noble  men  in  parliament  would 
see  the  error  of  their  ways,  and  prevent  cruel  ex- 
tremities. For  example,  when  Sacheverell  was 
brought  before  the  commons  he  was  attended  by 
Dr.  Lancaster,  vice-chancelloi'  of  Oxford,  and  by 
above  100  of  the  most  eminent  clergymen  in  town, 
among  whom  were  several  of  her  majesti/s  chap- 
lains. And  though  the  commons  refused  to  admit 
the  doctor  to  bail,  and  kejit  him  in  the  custody 
of  their  serjeant,  the  lords  admitted  him  to  bail 
as  soon  as  the  commons  gave  hiin  over  to  the 
black  rod.  In  the  meantime,  the  clergy  flocked 
together,  and  traversed  both  town  and  country, 
so  that  many  jjlaces  were  full  of  riot,  and  little 
was  heard  in  the  land  except  the  old  war-cry  of 
the  church  in  danger.  The  lowest  in  condition 
were  the  loudest  in  their  outcry.  In  the  city  of 
London,  butcher.s'  boy.s,  chimney-sweepers,  sca- 
vengers, costermongers,  prostitutes,  formed  the 
most  conspicuous  jiart  of  the  church  chorus,  and 
of  the  defenders  of  the  doctor.     It  seems  certain 
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that  the  veteran  Marlborongli  was  more  afraid 
of  this  liind  of  war  than  of  stern  contests  iii  tlio 
tiekl,  like  those  at  Blenheim  and  Mal[)laquet. 
Perhaps  he  had  still  some  faint  hope  of  I'ecover- 
ing  ground  with  the  queen  hy  falling  in  with  her 
■well-known  prejudices,  or  at  least  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  contest  with  the  doughty  divine. 
His  friends  were  oftended  at  liis  lukewarmness, 
as  they  could  not  so  well  answer  for  the  success 
of  their  proceedings  in  his  absence.  INIany  of  the 
peers  complained  that  he  showed  a  disregard  to 
liis  own  honour  in  keeping  away  from  parlia- 
ment. And  while  his  friends  were  thus  uneasy, 
his  enemies  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  his  going  over  to  Holland  to  insinuate,  through 
Mrs.  Masham,  that  he  Wiis  gone  to  procure  a 
petition  from  the  army  for  the  immediate  re- 
moval of  the  favourite  from  the  queen.  It  appears 
that  Aune  had  for  some  time  past  entertained  a 
dread  that  some  motion  might  be  made  in  parlia- 
ment against  Mrs.  Masham ;  and  now  she  sent 
abont,  in  much  concern,  to  many  persons,  implor- 
ing them  to  stand  by  her,  as  if  some  great  attack 
were  reall}'  going  to  be  made.  She  invited  a 
number  of  peers  to  attend  her,  ami  earnestly 
pressed  tliem,  one  by  one,  to  be  mindful  of  their 
duty  to  her,  and  to  resist  any  petition  of  the  army 
which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  might  present 
to  the  parliament,  and  any  attempt  whatsoever 
to  deprive  lier  of  the  society  and  services  of  her 
present  favourite.'  Marlborough  and  his  party 
denied  that  there  had  ever  been  any  such  project; 
but  Cunningham  asserts  that  some  pei'sons  of 
distinction  were  reported  to  have  jiroposed  in 
secret  conferences,  lield  late  at  night,  something 
tending  to  an  address  for  removing  Mrs.  Masham, 
which  was  o])posed  by  Somere,  Cowper,  and 
Godolphin,  as  too  harsh,  and  not  agreeable  to  the 
laws  of  the  land,  but  liotly  seconded  by  Sunder- 
land, who  was  boiling  with  revenge.  The  loi-ds 
ordered  the  trial  of  Sacheverell  to  be  at  the  bar 
of  their  house ;  but  it  being  moved  that  West- 
minster Hall  would  be  a  more  proper  place,  they 
changed  their  resolution,  aud  Westminster  Hall 
was  prepared  accordiugh',  exactly  in  the  form  of 
the  House  of  Lords ;  and  the  trial  opened  on  the 
27th  of  February,  as  appointed,  with  a  wonder- 
ful deal  of  show  and  ceremony.  A  box  was  pre- 
pared near  the  throne  for  the  queen,  who  attended 
in  a  private  character.  On  the  one  side  of  the 
hall  benches  were  erected  for  the  commons  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  accommodations  were  pro- 
vided for  noble  ladies  and  gentlewomen.  There 
was  a  kiuil  of  jilatform  raised  for  the  numagers 
of  the  impeachment,  and  another  fur  the  doctor 
and  his  counsel.  There  were  galleries  erected  at 
the  end  of  the  hall  for  the  people,  who  flocked 
thither  in  such  vast  numbers  as  to  excite  a  dread 


that  the  whole  erection  would  come  toppling 
down  upon  the  heads  of  those  beneath." 

Sacheverell  came  to  the  bar  with  great  bold- 
ness and  confidence,  being  attended  by  Dr.  Smal- 
ridge  and  Dr.  Atterbury,  who  stood  by  his  siilc 
during  nearly  the  whole  time  of  his  trial.  The 
frog  in  the  fable  w.is  nothing  to  the  doctor!  He 
was  so  swollen  and  inflated,  so  lifted  u])  with  the 
sense  of  his  recently  acquired  imjiortance,  that 
men  who  knew  him  well  could  hardly  recognize 
him  in  their  old  acquaint.ance,  the  minister  of  a 
poor  church  in  tlie  Borough.  Besides  Smalridge 
and  Atterbury  (both  learned  ecclesiiustics),  Sache- 
verell had  the  assistance  of  counsel  learned  in 
the  law,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Sir  Siuum 
Harcourt  and  Mr.  Constantine  Phipjis.  The  arti- 
cles of  impeachment,  four  in  nund)er,  charged 
him  generally  with  having  aspersed  the  late 
Revolution  as  iniquitous  and  nnjust,  vilified  the 
toleration  granted  to  dissenters,  and  stirred  U]) 
the  people  with  false  alarms  of  danger,  aud  op- 
probious  charges  against  her  majesty's  ministers. 

Several  of  the  managers  for  the  commons  .spoke 
long  aud  eloquently  in  support  of  the  charges; 
but  the  speech  of  the  rising  Robert  Walpole  was 
much  admired  by  the  Whigs.  "  I  hope,"  said 
Walpole,  "that  your  lordships'  just  judgment 
will  convince  the  world  that  every  seditious, 
discontented,  hot-headed,  ungifted,  luiedifying 
preacher  (the  doctor  will  pardon  me  for  borrow- 
ing one  string  of  epithets  from  him,  and  for  once 
using  a  little  of  his  own  language),  who  h.as  no 
hope  of  distinguishing  himself  in  the  world  but 
by  a  matchless  indiscretion,  may  not  advance 
with  impunity  doctrines  destructive  of  the  peace 
and  quiet  of  her  majesty's  government  and  the 
Protestant  succession,  or  prepare  the  raiuds  of 
the  people  for  an  alteration,  by  giving  them  ill 
impressions  of  the  present  Establishment  and  its 
administration.  .  .  .  This  doctrine  of  unlimited, 
unconditional  passive  obedience,  was  first  in- 
vented to  su]iport  arbitrary  and  despotic  power, 
and  was  never  promoted  or  couuteuanced  by  any 
government  that  had  not  designs,  sometime  or 
other,  of  making  use  of  it.  What,  then,  can  be 
the  design  of  preaching  this  doctrine  now,  un- 
asked, unsought  for,  in  her  majesty's  reign,  when 
the  law  is  the  only  ruling  measure  both  of  the 
power  of  the  crown  and  of  the  obedience  of  the 
people?"^  When  Sacheverell  left  the  hall  on  the 
first  day  of  his  trial,  to  return  to  his  comfortable 
and  well-stocked  lodging  in  the  Temple,  the  count- 
less mob  that  had  stood  shouting  during  the  ]iro- 
ceedings  in  Palace-yanl,  followed  him  with  tre- 
mendous huzzas  up  Whitehall  and  all  along  the 
Strand.  His  more  immediate  body-guard  was  a 
company  of  London  butchers,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  hii-ed  for  the  occasion.     His  chairmen 
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— for  the  Joctoi-  used  ;i  chair — walked  erect  and 
elate  as  if  they  were  can-yiug  a  queen,  or  some- 
thing liiglier.  The  streets  were  thronged  ;  an«l 
people  of  both  sexes,  "better  born  than  bred,"" 
saluted  hiiu  with  great  ceremony  antl  profound 
respect  from  the  balconies  and  windows,  while 
some  of  them  even  threw  down  ]iresents  for  hinL 
The  doctor  officiously  i-eturued  these  compliments 
from  his  chair,  nodding  and  bowing  like  a  Chinese 
idol.  He  expressed  a  sovereign  contempt  for  his 
adversaries,  and  behaved  as  if  he  were  the  doctor 
of  doctors.  "This  huzzaing,"  says  Defoe,  "made 
the  doctor  so  jiopular,  that  the  ladies  began  to 
talk  of  falling  in  love  with  him  ;  but  this  was 
only  a  prelude  to  the  high -church  affair.  Au 
essay  was  to  be  made  on  the  mob,  and  the  huzza- 
ing by  the  rabble  waa  to  be  artfull}'  improved. 
On  the  very  next  day,  the  28th  of  February,  the 
second  day  of  the  trial,  those  who  had  attended 
the  doctor  to  Westminster  Hall  in  the  morning 
assembled  about  dusk  in  the  evening,  together 
with  a  gang  of  sweeps,  link-boys,  and  people  of 
similar  condition,  and  forthwith  began  to  plunder 
and  burn  tlie  meeting-houses  of  the  dissenters."' 
The  first  attack  was  made  upon  Mr.  Burgess, 
minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  a  court 
near  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  They  broke  into  his 
meeting-house,  now  called  Gate  Street  Chapel, 
carried  off  cushions  and  Bibles,  pulled  down  the 
pulpit  and  the  pews,  collected  the  benches,  the 
curtains,  the  sconces,  and  everything  that  was 
combustible,  carried  them  all  into  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  there  made  a  bright  bonfire,  shouting 
as  it  burned,  "High  church  and  Sacheverell! 
Sacheverell  and  high  church!'  A  similar  de- 
struction, with  the  same  sort  of  bonfire,  took  place 
at  the  meeting-houses  of  Mr.  Earl,  in  Long  Acre; 
of  Mr.  Bradbury,  in  New  Street,  Shoe  Lane ;  of 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  Leather  Lane ;  of  Mr.  Wright,  in 
Blackfriars' ;  and  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  in  Clerken- 
well.  When  the  mob  came  to  Clei'kenwell  they 
destroyed  the  chapel  belonging  to  St.  John's 
parish— a  chapel  of  the  Establishment,  but  which, 
in  their  ignorance,  they  mistook  for  a  meeting- 
house, as  it  had  no  stee].ile.  In  outward  and  visi- 
ble matters,  they  could  only  distinguish  between 
a  steeple  and  no  steeple ;  and  if  the  conflicting 
creeds  had  been  submitted  to  their  examination, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  have 
known  the  one  from  the  other.  By  this  time  the 
court  was  in  a  consternation;  and  presently  infor- 
mation was  received  from  the  directors  of  the 
Bank  of  England  that  the  rioters  were  moving 
in  that  direction.  The  queen  and  all  about  her 
were  seized  with  a  paleness  and  trembling ;  but 
the  Eai'l  of  Sunderland  sent  for  Captain  Horsey, 
and  commanded  him  to  march  immediately  with 
a  detachment  of  the  guards  into  the  city.    Horsey 


asked  whetlu'r  he  was  to  jire.ach  or  to  fight.  Sun- 
derlantl  replied  that  he  must  use  his  judgment 
and  discretion,  and  forbear  to  resort  to  violent 
means  except  in  case  of  absolute  necessity.  But 
the  skirmishers  for  the  high  church  had  not  the 
least  inclination  to  come  to  blows ;  and  when 
George  Purchas,  one  of  their  i-ingleaders,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  life-guardsman,  tried  to 
make  a  stand  with  a  few  of  the  most  resolute 
of  them,  crying  out  "  High  church  and  Doctor 
Sacheverell!"  he  soon  found  that  he  was  left  to 
cry  alone,  and  that  even  his  stanchest  adherents 
were  running  away  as  fast  as  their  legs  would 
carry  them,  and  thus  circumstanced,  the  hero 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  likewise. 
There  was  a  slight  show  of  opposition  near  Fleet 
Ditch ;  but,  after  receiving  a  few  sabre  cuts,  and 
losing  some  of  their  number  as  prisoners,  the 
rabble  rout  there  fled  likewise,  leaving  the  guards 
in  peaceable  possession  of  the  streets  of  the  city, 
where  they  patrolled  all  night.  If  the  mob  be- 
lieved that  the  queen  disapproved  of  their  vio- 
lence, they  continued  nevertheless  to  believe  that 
her  heart  was  with  the  doctor.  On  one  of  the 
days  of  the  trial,  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  West- 
minster Hall,  they  gathered  round  her  chair 
shouting,  "  God  bless  your  majesty  and  the 
church  !  We  hope  your  majesty  is  for  Dr. 
Sacheverell."  And,  at  the  same  time,  they  made 
several  members  of  parliament,  who  were  pass- 
ing in  a  coach,  take  off  their  hats  and  shout 
"  Sacheverell  for  ever !  "  Throughout  the  whole 
of  this  famous  trial,  which  interested  and  agitated 
all  ranks  and  conditions  of  people,  and  which 
was  continued  upwards  of  three  weeks,  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  declared  plainly  that  he  consi- 
dered it  merely  as  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  parties.  At  last  a  question  was  sepa- 
rately put  to  each  lord  whether  Sacheverell  was 
guilty  or  not  guilty  ;  and  he  was  found  guilty  of 
the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours  laid  in  the 
indictment  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  to  fifty- 
two.  Three  days  after  this,  on  the  23d  of  March, 
the  doctor  was  brought  to  the  bar  on  his  knees, 
and  the  lord-chancellor  pronounced  this  judgment: 
— "  You.  Henry  Sacheverell,  doctor  in  divinity, 
shall  be,  and  you  are  hereby  enjoined  not  to 
preach  during  the  term  of  three  years  next  en- 
suing; and  your  two  printed  sermons  shall  be 
burned  before  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  at  one  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  by  the  common  hangman, 
in  the  presence  of  the  lord-mayor  and  sherifis  of 
London."  This  mild  sentence  was  looked  upon 
by  the  doctor's  friends  and  adnurei's  rather  as 
an  acquittal  than  a  condemnation,  and  as  an 
indubitable  pi'oof  of  the  weakness  of  his  enemies 
and  the  growing  impotence  of  the  AVhig  party.  On 
that  night,  and  for  several  nights  following,  there 
were  illuminations  in  London  and  Westminster, 
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with  bonfires  iu  tlic  streets — made,  however,  of 
less  valuable  materials  than  di.sseiiters'  jiulpita 
and  puws.  There  was  a  deluge  of  ale  and  beer; 
and  evei-y  one  that  p;isseil  by  was  eonijielled  by 
the  mob  to  driuk  to  the  health  of  the  glorious 
Sacheverell.  A  few  obstinate  heads  were  broken; 
but,  generally,  these  cham)iions  of  the  liigh-churoh 
party  were  peaceful  and  merry  iu  their  eups. 
As  for  the  doctor,  he  was  a  greater  doctor  than 
ever.  He  returned  from  Westminster  Hall  in  a 
grand  ecclesiastical  triumph :  his  chair  was  car- 
ried on  high,  and  he  was  huzzaed  by  the  mob 
like  a  victorious  prize-tighter,  or  like  a  candidate 
for  parliameut  coming  successfully  out  of  a  con- 
tested and  hard-drinking  election.  For  several 
days  he  employed  himself  in  going  from  house 
to  house  to  thank  those  lords  and  gentlemen  who 
had  voted  for  him,  or  befriended  him  iu  other 
ways.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  followed  by  a 
prodigious  train,  much  more  remarkable  for  their 


enthusiasm  than  for  their  decency.  They  were 
butchers'  boys,  link-boys,  and  the  like,  who  nuvde 
the  welkin  ring.  The  iniiversity  of  Oxford  gave 
way  to  jiaroxysms  of  sympathy  and  gratitude. 
But  it  shouhl  be  mentioned  that  that  alma  matiir 
underwent  a  similar  castigation  at  the  hands  of 
parliameut ;  for  the  famous  Oxford  decree  was 
ordered  to  be  burned  at  the  same  time  and  place 
with  the  doctor's  sermons,  and  the  wliole  univer- 
sity was  held  up  by  the  Whigs  as  a  nursing- 
place  of  slavery.  On  the  other  side,  to  keej)  his 
spirit  up,  )jresents  were  showered  upon  Sache- 
verell. Lord  Weymouth  gave  .£5(1,  and  some 
more,  some  less,  according  to  their  means  and  in- 
clinations; and  Dr.  Sacheverell,  presently  making 
a  progress  through  the  kingdom,  was  looked  ui)on 
"as  another  Hercules  of  the  church  militant." 
Wherever  he  went  his  emissaries  were  sent  before 
him  with  his  portrait,  or  engraved  effigies,  pro- 
perly "done  iu  brass."    Pompous  entertainments 


SlEDAL  STRUCK  ON  TiiF.  OCCASION  OF  Sacheverell's  Trial.'— Drawn  from  a  spscimen  in  the  British  Museum, 

uiid  of  the  actuul  sizf . 


were  made  for  him ;  and  a  mixed  multitude  of 
clergymen  and  sextous,  countiy  singers  and  fid- 
dlers, a  mob  of  all  conditions,  male  and  female, 
crowded  together  to  meet  and  welcome  him. 
When  the  reader  understands  that  this  progress 
was  made  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  jxar- 
liameut  which  had  prosecuted  him,  and  during 
the  turbulence  of  "a  new  election,  he  will  conceive 
the  motives  of  the  journey,  and  the  successes  and 
excesses  with  which  it  was  attended.  The  doctor, 
in  fact,  i-epresented  not  merely  the  high-church 
but  the  whole  Tory  party  ;  and  wherever  he  ap- 
peared the  Whig  candidates  and  canvassers  were 
put  to  the  rout.  In  mauy  of  the  country  towns 
he  found  open  houses,  entertainments,  and  feasts 
provided  for  him  as  if  he  had  been  the  foremost 
man  in  the  land,  and  the  person  most  entitled  to 
reverence  and  gratitude.  In  one  respect,  the 
fellow  had  a  strong  head,  and  his  faculty  of  bear- 
ing an  immoderate  quantity  of  wine  was  of  vast 
service  to  himself  and  to  his  party;  for  men  still 
considered  it  essential  in  a  Tory  and  high  church- 
man to  drink  a  great  deal  more  than  other  jieople. 
But  there  were  some  towns  that  would  never 
join  iu  this  cai-nival ;  and,  after  a  few  weeks, 


w-heu  sobriety  began  to  return,  the  doctor's  ])ic- 
ture,  instead  of  lieing  received  as  ready  money, 
was  frequently  torn  iu  pieces  or  converted  to  the 
vilest  uses,  and  in  many  places  he  was  rudely 
treated  aud  refused  admittance.  When  he  was 
going  towards  Ely,  the  people  there  were  so  pro- 
voked that  they  threatened  to  do  him  a  mischief; 
and  in  other  towns  he  was  saluted  with  stones  as 
well  as  curses.  Being  far  from  any  ambition  of  the 
honours  of  martyrdom,  the  doctor  made  the  best 
of  his  way  back  to  London.  There  he  was  very 
earnest  for  permission  to  make  a  harangue  to 
the  Comimuy  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  the 
directors  gave  ordei-s  to  turn  him  out  of  their 
doors.  Sacheverell,  however,  had  done  his  work, 
and  had,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  helped 
the  Tories  back  to  their  jilaces.  Five  yeai-s  after 
this,  Bolingbroke,  and  some  others  of  that  party, 
thought  that  he  would  be  a  useful  man  to  help 
to  bring  in  the  Papistical  pretender! 


>  To  suit  tlie  opinions  of  tho  Roman  C.itliolica  as  well  as  tho 
hiph-church  Episcopalians,  this  medal  w.ia  struck  with  tw(» 
different  reverses,  one  of  which  bore  a  mitre,  as  emblematic  of 
tho  Church  of  Rngland.  the  other  a  head  of  the  pope.  Tlie  in- 
scription, "  ir  HAoir.,  D,D.,  IS  FIRM  TO  TnER,"  wos  tUu8  iRado 
applicable  to  whichever  reverfte  accompanied  it. 
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Tlie  session  of  parliament,  which  had  been 
cliiefly  occupied  by  the  doctor  and  his  nonsense, 
was  closed  on  the  5th  of  A|)ril.  A  few  days 
after  the  rising  of  parliament,  Anne  gave  an  un- 
equivocal i>roof  of  her  intentions.  The  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  once  the  stanchest  of  Whigs,  ami 
one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  the  Revolution 
of  1689,  returned  with  an  Italian  wife  from  a  long 
residence  at  Rome,  and  joined  the  Tories  in  vot- 
ing in  favour  of  Sacheverell ;  and  the  queen 
now  turned  out  the  Marquis  of  Kent,  and  gave 
the  office  of  lord-chamberlaiu  to  Shrewsbury,  in 
spite  of  her  premier,  the  Lord-treasurer  Godol- 
phin.  By  the  month  of  June  people  began  to  talk 
publicly  of  the  dismissal  of  Marlborough's  son- 
in-law,  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  the  worst- tem- 
pered, but  probably  (after  Somers)  the  most 
honest  man  in  that  cabinet. 

Though  ^Marlborough  disliked  the  political 
principles  of  his  son-in-law,  and  had  even,  in 
the  first  instance,  opposed  liis  admission  into  the 
government,  he  now  considered  his  remaining  in 
it  as  essential  to  his  own  security ;  and  both  he 
and  his  duchess  made  the  most  strenuous  exer- 
tions to  induce  the  queen  to  alter  her  resolution 
in  this  respect.  But  Anne,  as  we  have  said,  was 
at  least  as  obstinate  as  her  father  had  been  before 
her ;  and  she  turued  out  Sunderland,  and  gave 
his  office  of  secretary  of  state  to  Lord  Dartmouth, 
whose  Jacobitism  was  only  exceeded  by  his  love 
of  jests  and  sarcasms.  To  soften  the  blow  a 
retiring  pension  was  offered ;  but  Sunderland, 
who  did  not  share  in  his  father-iu-Iaw's  passion 
for  money,  indignantly  refused  it.  "  If,"  said 
he,  '•!  am  not  fit  to  serve  my  country,  I  am  in- 
capable of  plundering  it."  The  removal  of  Sun- 
derland, who  was  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Marl- 
boroughs,  spread  alarm  through  all  the  courts 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  France,  where  it  was 
hailed  with  transports  of  joy,  as  a  forerunner 
of  the  entire  downfall  of  that  able  general  who 

1  "  The  administration  of  Marlborough  and  Godolphiii,  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  shines  forth  with  peculiar  lustre  in  our 
annals.  No  preceding  one  perhaps,  had  ever  comprised  so  many 
great  men  or  achieved  so  many  great  actions.  Besides  its  two 
eminent  chiefs,  it  could  boast  of  the  mild  yet  lofty  dig:uity  of 
Somers,  the  m.atured  intellect  of  Halifax,  and  the  rising  abili- 
ties of  Walpole.  At  another  time  also  the  most  subtle  states- 
men and  the  most  accomplished  speaker  of  their  age,  Ilarley 
and  St.  Jolin,  were  numbered  in  its  ranks.  It  had  stnick  down 
the  overgrown  power  of  France,  It  had  saved  Germany  and 
conquered  Flanders.  'But  at  length,' says  Bishop  Fleetwood 
with  admirable  eloquence,  *  God  for  our  sins  permitted  the 
ffjiirit  of  discord  to  go  forth,  and  by  troubling  sore  the  camp,  the 
city,  and  the  country,  (and  oh  that  it  had  altogether  spared  the 
place  sacred  to  his  worship !)  to  spoil  for  a  time  this  beautiful 
and  pleasing  prospect,  and  give  us  in  its  stead — I  know  not 
what.  Our  enemies  will  tell  the  rest  with  pleasure  '  To  our 
enemies,  indeed,  I  would  willingly  leave  the  task  of  recording 
the  disgraceful  transactions  of  that  period.  Let  them  relate 
the  bedchamber  influence  of  Mrs.  Miishara  with  her  sovereign, 
and  the  treacherous  cabals  of  Ilarley  against  his  colleagues—  by 
what  unworthy  means  the  great  administration  of  Godolphin 
was  sapped   and  overthrown — how  his  successors  sm-rendered 


had  so  long  been  heaping  defeat  and  disgrace 
upon  their  arms.  Anne,  however,  instructed 
Secretary  Boyle  to  write  to  the  allied  courts,  in 
her  name,  to  assure  them  that  all  their  fears 
were  groundless,  and  that  she  would  continue 
the  administration  of  her  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  her  present  ministers,  and  continue  to  intrust 
her  army  to  the  duke.  Yet,  within  a  few  weeks, 
the  queen  commanded  Godolphin  to  break  his 
staif  of  lord -treasurer,  put  that  office  in  com- 
mission, and  appointed  Harley  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  and  prime  minister.  Harley  made 
some  attempts  on  the  Whigs,  and  endeavoured, 
in  particular,  to  efifect  a  coalition  with  Cliancel- 
lor  Cowper  and  Robert  Walpole ;  but  his  over- 
tures w-ere  in  all  instances  rejected.  Thereupon 
Harley,  knowing  that  he  could  do  nothing  with 
a  Whig  House  of  Commons,  and  knowing,  also, 
that  Sacheverell  had  done,  and  was  actually  doing 
great  things  for  the  Tories,  boldly  proposed  an 
instant  dissolution;  and  the  queen,  after  some  mis- 
givings, made  up  her  mind  to  follow  this  advice. 
Anne  proceeded  to  sweep  court  and  council  clean 
of  Whigs.  Lord  Somers  was  turned  out,  and  the 
queen's  maternal  nncle  (the  boisterous,  hard- 
diiukiug  Rochester)  was  made  president  of  the 
council  in  his  stead ;  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
lord-steward,  gave  place  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  Secretary  Boyle  made  room  for  St.  John 
(Bolingbroke) ;  the  great  seal,  held  by  Cowjier, 
was  given  to  Sir  Simon  Harcourt;  Lord  Wharton 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  ;  Lord  Orford  was  re- 
moved from  the  admiralty,  and  his  office  was 
put  in  commission ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset  had 
already  thrown  up  his  office  of  master  of  the 
horse,  and  entered  into  new  measures  with  the 
Whigs,  of  whom,  in  a  few  days,  not  a  vestige 
was  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  St.  James's,  except, 
indeed,  in  a  few  understrappers  without  name, 
character,  or  weight  of  any  kind.' 


the  public  interests  to  serve  their  own— how  subserviency  to 
France  became  our  leading  principle  of  policy — how  the  Dutch 
were  forsaken  and  the  Catalans  betrayed — until  at  length  this 
career  of  wickedness  and  weakness  received  its  consummation  in 
the  shameful  peace  of  Utrecht.  It  used  to  be  observed,  several 
centuries  ago,  that  as  the  English  always  had  the  better  of  the 
French  in  battles,  so  the  French  always  had  the  better  of  the 
English  in  treaties.  But  here  it  was  a  sin  against  light;  not 
the  ignorance  which  is  deluded,  but  the  falsehood  which  deludes. 
We  may,  perhaps,  admit  that  it  might  be  expedient  to  depart 
from  the  strict  letter  of  the  grand  alliance— to  consent  to  some 
slight  dismemberment  of  the  Spanish  monarchy—  to  purcliafio 
the  resignation  of  Philip,  or  allow  an  equivalent  for  the  Elector 
of  B.av,iria  by  the  cession  of  Sicily  or  Sardinia,  or  perh.ip3  of 
Naples.  So  many  hands  had  grasped  at  the  royal  mantle  of 
Spain,  that  it  coidd  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  rent  in  the 
struggle.  But  how  can  the  friends  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford 
possibly  explain  or  excuse  that  they  should  offer  far  better 
terms  at  Utrecht  in  1712,  than  the  French  had  been  willing  to 
accept  .at  Gertruydenberg  in  1709?  Or  if  the  di.=m:ss.al  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  had  so  far  raised  the  spirits  of  our  ene- 
mies and  impaired  the  chances  of  the  war,  how  is  that  dismissal 
itself  to  be  defended?" — Lord  Mahon's  Histori/  0/  England. 
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The  iuevitable  cousequencea  of  all  these  sudden 
changes  were,  doubt  and  discouragement  on  the 
part  of  the  allies,  indecision  on  the  part  of  Marl- 
borough, and  an  almost  universal  discontent  in  the 
English  army  serving  abroad.  Earl}'  in  the  year, 
before  the  Tories  began  to  rise  by  clinging  to  the 
.skirts  of  Sacheverell's  black  gown,  Louis  XIV. 
again  made  overtures  for  ])eace.'  From  his  de- 
clining influence  at  home,  Louis  had  ho]ied  that 
Marlborough  would  be  inditferent  to  the  success 
of  the  war  abroad,  and  even  disposed  to  make  a 
peace  while  the  array  was  yet  left  in  his  hands ; 
but  the  French  uegotiatoi's  saw,  to  their  surprise, 
that  ISIarlborough  was  as  anxious  about  the  war 
as  ever.-  To  avert  another  campaign  they  of- 
fered to  acknowledge  the  Archduke  Charles  as 
King  of  Spain — to  withhold  all  aid  from  Philip 
— to  give  np  four  cautionary  towns — to  restore 
Strasburg  and  Brisao — to  destroy  all  their  forti-  ■ 
fications  on  the  Rhine  from  Basle  to  Philipsburg 
— to  destroy  the  port  and  fortifications  of  Dun- 
kirk— and  to  give  up  to  the  Dutch,  Maubeuge, 
Conde,  Furnes,  Menin,  Ypres,  Tournai,  and  Lille.  ^ 
The  allies  had  insisted  that  Louis  should  compel 
Philip  to  surrender  the  throne  of  Spain  within 
two  months,  aud  join  his  arms  with  theirs  to 
that  effect,  if  judged  necessary  ;  aud  Louis  and  his 
diplomatists  declared,  that  to  enforce  this  condi- 
tion was  to  outrage  the  ties  of  blood  ;uid  family 
afTectiou.  It  was  upon  this  point  that  the  con- 
ferences at  Gertruj'denberg  actually,  or  at  least 
ostensibly,  broke  up.  While  they  were  going 
on,  Philip,  who  had  wonderfully  increased  his 
army  in  Spain,  applied  to  his  grandfather  for 
the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Vendome  ;  and,  before 
they  broke  off,  Louis  sent  that  duke  into  Spain 
to  t.ake  tlie  supreme  command  of  the  troops  under 
Phili]).  It  appears  to  ns  the  height  of  absurdity 
to  believe  that  there  was  ever  any  sincerity  in  the 
offer  of  withdrawing  all  French  assistance  from 
Phili]!,  or  in  the  declaration  of  Loui.s  that  he 
really  intended  that  his  grand.son  should  evacuate 
that  kingdom.  But,  again,  Philip  was  by  this 
time  strong  enough  to  defend  himself  if  France 
would  only  keeji  closed  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  remain  as  a  neutral  but  impenetrable  body 
between  him  and  the  allies.  The  confederates 
knew  this,  and  therefore  it  was  they  had  asked 
for  Louis's  co-operation  ;  aud,  in  denying  that  co- 
operation, the  French  court  gave  what  was  equi- 
valent to  a  positive  refusal  of  the  great  sine  <jiul 

^  M^moiren  de  Torcy. 

'  De  Torty,  however,  takes  credit  to  himself  for  more  s.igacity. 
He  snys  thit  lie  foresaiv  that  M.lrlboroiis;li  would  be  more  eager 
than  ever  for  the  war,  since  now  he  could  bu  nothing  in  England. 
'■  We  learned  about  this  time  that  his  duchass  li.ail  been  com- 
pletely disgraced.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  himself  sent  this 
news  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Benvick.  Tliat  disgrace  was 
the  first  effect  of  intern-al  agitations  in  England,  and  the  secret 
intrigues  of  that  court." — Memoires. 


non  of  the  allies,  which,  right  or  wrong,  wjis, 
that  Philip  should  cease  to  be  King  of  Spain, 
and  that  the  Archduke  Charles  should  be  put  in 
his  ])lace. 

In  the  meanwhile  Marlborough  and  Eugene, 
at  the  head  of  (iO,(100  men,  had  invested  Douai. 
Marshal  Villar.s,  after  coming  in  sight,  gave  up 
his  intention  of  attempting  to  rai.se  the  siege, 
and  that  important  place  cajjitulated  in  the 
month  of  June.  The  allies  then  moved  upon  the 
frontier  town  of  Aiu'as,  but  they  found  that  place 
so  well  defended  that  they  did  not  attemjit  a  siege. 
Turning  to  easier  prey,  they  captured  Bethune, 
while  Villars  kept  retreating,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
battle  and  to  bar  their  road  into  the  interior  of 
France.  It  was  observed,  both  by  friends  and 
foes,  that  Marlborough  was  no  longer  the  same 
man  :  his  confidence  of  success  and  his  cheerful- 
ness seemed  to  have  abandoned  him;  and  several 
sinister  accidents,  such  as  had  not  been  known 
before  in  any  of  his  campaigns,  embarrassed  his 
movements  and  augmented  his  too  apparent  vex- 
ation. A  great  supply  of  powder  and  other 
stores,  under  the  convoy  of  1200  foot  and  450 
horse,  was  intercepted  and  destroyed.  This  was 
but  the  beginning  to  other  misfortunes.  At  the 
same  time  his  attention  was  constantly  distracted 
by  the  thick-coming  reports  of  changes  at  home. 
He  gave  up  the  notion,  proposed  by  Godoljihin, 
of  attacking  Boulogne  and  opening  the  road  to 
Paris ;  and  the  campaign  closed  with  the  cap- 
ture of  two  fourth -rate  towns  on  the  French 
frontier. 

As  if  one  of  these  wars  could  only  be  brilliant 
by  the  eclipse  of  the  other,  the  campaign  in  Spain 
was  this  year  active  in  the  extreme.  General 
Stanhope,  the  imperial  General  Count  Starem- 
berg,  and  King  Charles,  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive till  some  reinforcements  arrived  from  Italy. 
Then  they  marched  into  Aragon,  where  King 
Philip  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  S]5aniards. 
On  the  27th  of  July,  Stanhope,  leading  the  van, 
brought  Philip  to  action  near  Almanara,  and 
routed  him  in  half  an  hour.  Philip  retired  with 
his  foot — his  horse  was  almost  annihilated — 
under  the  cannon  of  Lerjda;  but  want  of  jn-ovi- 
sions  presently  forced  him  to  continue  his  march 
to  Saragossa.  On  the  19th  of  August,  Stanhope 
and  Stai'emberg  overtook  him  near  the  town  of 
Saragossa,  and  defeated  him  a  second  time.  Sara- 
gossa surrendered  to  the  victors  ;  and  Philip,  flee- 
ing with  a  miserable  wreck  of  an  ainiy,  aban- 
doned the  whole  of  Aragon.  On  tiie  21st  of 
September,  Stanhope,  still  leading  the  van  of  the 
army,  took  quiet  possession  of  Madrid,  which 
seemed  to  be  jdaying  the  part  of  a  shuttlecock 
between  the  rival  sovereigns.  On  the  2Sth  King 
Charles  made  his  ti'iumi>hant  entry,  and  jiaid  his 
devotions,  as  became  a  Spanish  king,  to  our  Lady 
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of  Atoclia.  A  (k'tachment  was  sent  forward  to 
take  possession  of  Toledo,  and  keep  clear  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Tiigus,  it  being  expected  that  a  Por- 
tuguese army  would  again  advance  from  that 
side  to  co-operate  with  the  allies  in  the  heart  of 
Spain.  But  the  Portuguese  came  not;  and  Philip, 
still  supported  by  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
Castiliaus,  was  prejiaring  to  return  iu  force.  Nor 
were  these  the  only  misfortunes  that  attended 
the  Austrian  claimant:  his  communications  were 
frequently  cut  otf  by  fleeing  bands  of  partizans — 
the  peasantry  carried  on  "  a  war  to  the  knife," 
and  fell  upon  all  sti'agglers  that  woi'e  his  uniform; 
and,  moreover,  advice  was  received  that  the 
Fi-ench  wei-e  in  motion  on  the  side  of  Eoussillon, 
as  if  they  intended  to  invade  Catalonia,  the  only 
part  of  the  kingdom  really  attacheil  to  the  Aus- 
trian cause.  Provisions  also  began  to  gi'ow  scarce 
at  Madrid.  Tlie  whole  of  the  army  moved  to 
Toledo:  that  place  was  soon  as  uncomfortable  as 
the  capital ;  and  Charles,  thinking  he  eouUl  be 
safe  nowhere  but  in  Catalonia,  fled  back  thither 
with  the  best  part  of  his  cavahy.  Stanhope  and 
Staremberg,  with  half-starving  troops,  soon  fol- 
lowed his  footsteps,  leaving  King  Philip  to  enter 
Madrid  once  more.  On  the  8th  of  December, 
Stanhope,  when  separated  from  Staremberg,  who 
was  moving  in  a  parallel  line,  was  surrounded  at 
Brihuega  by  a  Spanish  army  under  the  command 
of  the  Duke  of  V"endome ;  and,  after  making  a 
gallant  resistance,  and  burning  nearly  all  his 
gunpowder,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with 
his  5000  English  on  the  morrow.  On  the  10th 
of  December,  Vendome  fell  upon  Staremberg  at 
Villa- Viciosa,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  It  appears  that 
Vendome  suffered  very  severely,  and  that  the 
Spaniards  were  completely  beaten  on  their  left 
wing;  yet  Staremberg  was  glad  to  continue  his 
retreat  into  Catalonia. 

But  the  war  of  parties  at  home  was  now  excit- 
ing a  far  deeper  interest  than  our  foreign  wars. 
Indeed,  independent  of  other  circumstances,  the 
latter  had  long  since  lost  the  charm  of  novelty ; 
people  were  tired  of  long  gazettes,  rejoicings, 
and  illuminations,  and  wanted  a  change  of  excite- 
ment. The  new  parliament  met  on  the  25th  of 
November.  Bromley,  member  for  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  chief  urger  of  the  bill  against 
occasional  conformity,  was  elected  without  oppo-, 
sition  in  lieu  of  the  late  speaker,  Onslow.  The 
queen,  in  her  opening  speech,  showed  that  she 
was  iu  the  hands  of  new  advisers.  She  no  longer 
condescended  to  use  the  word  toleration  ;  but,  in 
mentioning  her  resolution  to  support  and  encou- 
rage the  church,  .she  spoke  of  indulgence  to  be 
allowed  to  "  scrupulous  consciences."  This  term 
of  indulgence  was  the  more  observed  because  it 
was  the  pet  word  of  Dr.  Sacheverell.     As  for  the 


doctor  himself,  he  had  been  gratified  with  a  new 
living,  and  with  as  ample  a  license  of  speech — ■ 
out  of  the  pulpit — as  even  he  could  desire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 

'  ■  ■  '  ■  arrived  from  Flanders,  during  the 
Christmas  holidays,  he  met  with  the  coldest  re- 
cei)tion  possible.  Lord  Peterboi-ough,  who  had 
fondly  hoped  to  eclipse  his  fame,  and  who  was 
held  by  the  Tories  to  be  a  far  gi-eater  general 
than  Marlborough,  meanly  joined  iu  an  outcry 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where  a  vote 
of  censure  was  carried  against  the  late  Whig 
ministers  for  the  ill  successes  of  the  war  in  Spain. 
The  eccentric  lord  was  rewarded  by  an  embassy 
to  Vienna,  and  Lord  Galway,  his  rival  in  Spain, 
and  the  man  he  most  hated,  was  disgraced  and 
censui-ed  by  parliament. 

For  some  time  the  Tories  had  been  complain- 
ing that  ha'  too  many  seats  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons fell  to  men  of  no  hereditary  rank,  and  of 
no  landed  property — that  officers  in  the  army, 
lawyers,  merchants,  and  others  living  in  towns 
and  trading  cities,  were  gradually  assuming  that 
superiority  which  naturally  ought  to  belong  to 
the  lords  of  the  soil.  During  this  session  a  bill 
was  brought  in  for  securing  the  freedom  of  par- 
liaments by  further  qualifj'ing  the  members  to 
sit  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Hitherto  no  such 
qualification  had  been  thought  of ;  but  now  it  was 
enacted  that  no  man  should  represent  a  county 
uidess  he  had  a  real  estate  in  land  of  £COi)  a-yeai-, 
nor  a  borough  unless  he  had  a  real  estate  in  land 
worth  £300  a-year.  This  qualification  act,  now 
so  little  regarded,  was  admitted  by  the  Whigs 
with  scarcely  a  show  of  opposition. 

Harley,  by  this  time,  felt  his  position  a  very 
uneasy  one,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  must  have 
fallen  through  the  intrigues  of  his  colleague  St. 
John,  but  for  a  lucky  attempt  which  was  made 
ujion  his  life,  and  which  rendered  him  for  a  short 
time  popular  with  the  nation.  Although  it  had 
been  so  often  proved  that  such  money  was  thrown 
away,  or  worse,  the  different  governments  of 
England,  whether  Whig  or  Tory,  continued  to 
spend  large  sums  on  secret  services.  Germans, 
Italians,  Frenchmen,  Spaniards,  Poles,  all  found 
encouragement ;  and  the  majority  of  these  adven- 
turers seem  to  have  taken  money  from  both  sides, 
and  to  have  betrayed  the  secrets  (when  they  really 
knew  any — which  was  not  often)  of  both  pai-ties. 
Among  the  foreigners  that  fattened  on  this  secret- 
service  money  was  a  Frenchman,  who  called  him- 
self the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  and  who  got  .£500 
a-year.  It  is  said  that  he  was  indebted  to  St. 
John  for  this  liberality,  and  that  he  had  recom- 
mended himself  to  that  accomplished  and  then 
dissipated  scoundrel  of  genius  by  administering 
to  and  sharing  in  his  pleasures.  Harley,  who 
had  no  taste   for   such  revelries   and   excesses. 
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lliouglit  £500  a-yeuv  too  lavgc  a  Rinii,  and  roilnofd 
the  aiummt.  Tlierenpoii  the  l''i-oin'hinaii  liired 
himself  to  tlie  cabinet  of  Versailles,  and  began 
to  su|)])ly  the  ministers  of  King  Louis  with  secret 
intelligence.  The  con-esjiondence  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  arrested  and  bi'oiight  before  the  Kng- 
lisli  iiiuncil.  There  he  desired  to  sijeak  in  jiri- 
vate  with  Secretary  St.  John:  but  the  secretary 
assured  him  that  this  was  a  favour  not  to  be 
granted  to  a  man  in  his  situation,  (iuisfard 
then  advanced  towards  the  table  as  if  he  woidd 
.say  .something  to  IT.arley,  and  stablied  that  minis- 
ter in  the  breast  with  a  penknife.  Fortunately 
for  JIarley,  the  penknife,  striking  against  a  bone, 
broke  about  half  an  inch  from  the  handle.  Guis- 
card  struck  again  and  again,  and  Harley  fell  to 
tlie  ground  with  blood  flowing  fi-oni  his  breast. 
Then  St.  John,  crying  out,  "The  villain  h.as 
murdered  INfr.  Uarlev,"  drew  his  sword  ;  and  the 
rest  of  the  ministers  followed  his  example.  As 
in  all  cases  of  this  sudden  and  alarming  kind, 
the  scene  is  diilerently  described  even  by  the 
ej'e-witnesses  and  actors  in  it.  Burnet  declares 
that  it  was  Gniscard's  intention  to  assassinate 
St.  John,  who,  however,  was  so  placed  as  to  be 
out  of  his  reach,  whereupon  he  struck  at  Harley, 
who  was  w itliiu  his  reach — "and  wounded  him 
as  much  as  could  be  done  with  so  small  a  tool." 
The  bishop  adds,  that  the  other  membei-s  of  the 
council  drew  their  swords  and  stabbed  Guiscard 
in  sevei'al  places;  and  then,  the  attendants  being 
called  in,  dragged  out  the  all  but  murdered  as- 
sassin. Whether  wounded  by  the  single  sword 
of  St.  John,  or  by  the  swords  of  all  the  company, 
he  had  wounds  that  were  deeji  and  dangerous, 
and  when  he  was  carried  to  Newgate,  he  was 
considered  by  those  who  saw  him  as  a  dying 
man.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  council  visited 
him  in  Newgate,  in  order  to  examine  liim.  Bur- 
net says  that  his  confession  was  kept  secret;  Lord 
Dartmouth,  that  he  confessed  nothing,  as  he  could 
not  expect  a  pardon.  If  GuiscanI  discovered  any- 
thing, it  was  kept  as  under  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion, and  the  unhappy  man,  whose  intellect  in  all 
jirobability  iras  dcranijed,  died  of  liis  wounds  in 
Newgate.  "  Tliis  accident,"  says  Burnet,  "  was  of 
great  nse  to  Harley;  for  the  ]iai-ty  formed  against 
liim  was  ashamed  to  ])usli  a  man  who  was  thus 
assassinated  by  oue  who  was  studying  to  recom- 
mend liimself  to  the  court  of  France,  and  who 
was  believed  to  have  formed  a  design  agaiust  the 
queen's  )ier.son.  Her  health  was  at  this  time 
much  shaken.  She  had  tliree  fits  of  an  ague, 
the  last  was  a  severe  one :  but  the  pi-ogress  of 
the  disease  was  stojiped  by  the  bark."  ISoth 
Houses  of  Parliament  hastened  to  address  lier 
majesty  touching  the  late  horrible  and  villainous 
attempt  made  upon  the  jjerson  of  Mr.  JIarloy  l)y 
a  French  Papist;  and  they  desired  that  she  would 
Vol.  in. 


cause  all  Papists  to  be  removed  from  the  cilies  of 
Ijondou  and  We.stminsler.  And  accoi-dingly  a 
proclamation  went  forth,  and  the  Engli.sh  Catho- 
lics, who  liad  no  more  to  do  with  Guiscard  than 
the  Jlufti  had  to  do  witli  the  Cliurch  of  Home, 
were  liarassed  and  annoyed  after  the  old  fashion. 
If  Harley  had  died  they  would  have  made  a  soit 
of  saint  and  martyr  of  him  ;  as  it  was,  he  was 
revered  as  one  that  had  run  extreme  <Ianger  for 
the  Protestant  cause,  .-ind  there  was  no  longer 
any  doubting  of  the  patriotism,  and  orthodoxy, 
and  auti-Jacoliitism  of  one  who  had  bad  a  French 
knife  in  him.'  When  he  first  ajij^eared  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  sjieaker  made  a  vei-y 
pompous  and  very  absurd  discourse  on  the  jiast 
dangers  of  the  great  minister,  wlio,  a  few  week.s 
aftei',  was  made  lord-treasurer,  and  elevated  (o 
the  House  of  Lords  with  the  high-.sounding  titles 
of  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Mortimer.  The  death 
of  Lord  Rochester  was  considered  as  another 
signal  piece  of  good  fortune  for  Harley.     But  at 
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lliis  moment  his  colleague  St.  John  was  uiuler- 
niining  liis  autliority,  and  layinf^,  among  other 
jilotSj  plans  to  monopolize  the  favour  of  Mrs. 
Mashani,  who  rontinued  to  monopolize  that  of 
the  queen.  On  the  12th  of  .June,  Anne  prorogued 
thia  Tory  parliament,  wliieh  liad  voted  witli  ex- 
emplary readiness  upwards  of  ^(j,;")00,00(),  though 
they  had  assured  the  people  that  their  veiy  fii"st 


•  Yet  only  a  few  months  before  Guiscnrd's  attempt— that  is, 
about  the  end  of  1710— Ilarlcy  h.id  fient  the  Abhc  Gaiiltier  (of 
wliom  more  will  be  ht.-arJ  in  the  seiiuel  to  the  Duke  of  Herwick, 
with  authority  to  treat  about  the  restoration  of  that  duke'a 
half-brother,  the  pretender.  Ily  this  plan  Anne  was  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  the  cnnvn  till  her  death,  and  then  the  protonder, 
upon  asanrancea  and  Beenrities  touching  the  national  religion 
and  liberties,  w;w  to  be  brought  in  upon  the  shouldois  of  thu 
people. — Memoii-8  o/ Jivririci: :    Mnrjilu  ri»m;  Lockhaii  Fnp(r$. 
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step  would  be  to  curtail  the  supplies,  as  passeil 
by  the  im|)rovi<leiit  Whijfs. 

lu  the  meanwhile  Marll)oi-()Ugh  liail  gone  to  the 
wars^and  this  wjis  for  the  last  time.  Jianiestly 
summoued  by  Prince  Eugene  and  most  of  the 
leaders  of  the  allies,  he  went  into  Flanders  and 
took  the  command  ;  but  he  presently  found  that 
his  authority  was  diminished  and  his  force 
weakened — that  many  of  his  best  regiments  were 
drawn  off  for  the  now'  altogether  liopeless  war  in 
8pain,  or  to  be  sacrificed  in  a  jialtry  expedition 
to  Quebec,  under  Mrs.  Masham's  brother,  Jack 
Hill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  had  re- 
gained new  spirits  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Tory 
cabinet  at  home,  and  by  the  assurances  of  their 
emissaries,  that  it  was  the  main  object  of  Lord 
Oxford  to  hun-y  on  a  peace — to  secure  a  peace  at 
any  price,  or  at  least  without  any  nice  attention 
to  the  treaties  of  the  grand  alliance,  or  to  the 
great  priucijile  of  dethroning  King  Philip.  But 
Marlborough's  masterly  conduct  disappointed 
alike  the  hopes  of  the  Fi'eiu-h  abroad,  and  of  tlie 
Tories  at  home.  Oxford  and  St.  John,  Dart- 
mouth and  the  rest,  had  been  confident  that  in 
going  to  Flanders  this  year,  he  was  going  to  cer- 
tain defeat  and  humiliation;  and  Marshal  Villars, 
who  had  established  lines  which  were  deemed 
impregnable,  and  called  Marlborough's  ne  plus 
■ultra,  all  the  way  from  Bouchain  to  Canche,  and 
who  had  directed  movements  to  be  made  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  which  conijielled  Prince  Eugene 
to  quit  his  friend  to  watch  the  French  in  that 
quarter,  anticipated  nothing  less  than  full  security 
for  the  whole  summer,  if  Marlljoi-ough  remained 
inactive,  or  a  victory  if  he  attemjited  to  force 
those  wonderful  lines.  Yet  the  result  was  alto- 
gether ditfereut ;  Marlborough,  with  admirable 
generalship,  distracted  the  attention  of  Villars, 
forced  his  imjvegnablc  lines  at  Arleux  without 
losing  a  single  soldier,  and  tlien  calmly  proceeded 
to  invest  Bouchain  under  the  eyes  of  Villars,  who 
either  could  do  nothing,  or  relied  too  much  u]ion 
the  jM-odigious  strengtli  of  that  fi-ontier  town. 
In  twenty  days  Bouchain  was  in  the  possession 
of  Marlborough,  and  Villars  was  covered  with 
shame.  These  brilliant  successes,  however,  onlj' 
forwarded  the  secret  negotiations  between  the 
Tories  and  the  agents  of  King  Louis.  The  Tories 
had  pledged  themselves  to  the  queen  to  draw  the 
country  out  of  war,  and  to  disentangle  her  from 
those  alliances  which  William  IIL  had  made, 
and  which  Marlborough  and  the  jjrecedingWhig 
ministry  had  maintained  and  strengthened.  The 
jieople,  too,  had  had  a  siu-feit  of  military  glory, 
and  were  now  thirsting  for  a  peace,  which,  how- 
ever, they  hardly  desired  with  more  eagerness 
than  they  had  at  the  beginning  desired  the  war. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year,  secret 
messengers  had  been  going  and  coming  between 


London  and  Paris-some  employed  and  receive<l 
by  Lord  Uxford,  some  by  St.  John,  who,  though 
equall}-  determined  on  a  peace,  as  the  only  means 
of  keeping  down  Marlborough  and  Godolphin, 
were  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  the  manner  of 
obtaining  it.  It  appears  proved  beyond  the  reach 
of  a  doubt,  that  St.  John  wrote  repeatedly  to  the 
pretender  at  this  moment,  while  Oxford,  less 
enthusiastic,  or  far  more  cautious,  contented  him- 
self with  sending  woi-d-of-mouth  messages,  un- 
meaning compliments,  and  vague  hopes. 

There  was  in  England  a  certain  Abbe  Gaultier, 
an  adejrt  in  gallantry  and  in  intrigues,  jiolitical 
as  well  as  amorous,  even  ab(jve  thedegree  common 
to  a  certain  class  of  French  priests  before  the 
revolution,  who  were  little  more  than  priests  by 
name,  or  little  better  than  profligates,  panders, 
and  chevaliers  cTiiidustrie.  Oxford  prefen-ed  him 
to  others  on  account  of  his  equivocal  character, 
which  wouhl  make  it  easy  to  deny  and  disavow 
his  jiroceedings  if  they  should  fail  of  success  and 
come  to  be  discovered  by  the  Whigs.  The  abbe, 
without  papers,  but  fully  instructed,  i-epaired 
secretly  to  Paris,  and  easily  obtained  an  audience 
of  De  Torcy.  De  Torcy  was  charmed  at  the  faci- 
lit_y  of  negotiating  without  committing  himself. 
"  This  peace,"  says  he,  "  was  as  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  lis  as  it  was  unexpected  by  us."  The 
English  ministers  asked  from  the  king  no  sort  of 
engagement — no,  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of 
an  engagement;  Gaultier  had  orders  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a  simple  letter  of  compliment,  l-)y  which 
it  would  be  understood  that  the  general  j^roposi- 
tion  had  been  favourably  received  in  Fi'anee." 
By  order  of  Louis,  De  Torcy  wrote  the  note  to 
Lord  Jersey,  and  gave  it  to  Gaultiei-,  with  vivit 
voce  instructions  to  assure  the  ministers  of  her 
Britannic  maje-sty,  that  his  master,  justly  irri- 
tated at  the  conduct  of  the  states  general,  would 
never  again  treat  for  a  peace  through  them,  but 
solely  with  England.  The  abbe  travelled  back 
I  to  London,  and  .shortly  after  was  back  again  at 
Paris  to  inquire  as  to  the  advantages  which  Louis 
was  disposed  to  olfer  to  England  as  the  price  of 
her  abandoning  her  allies,  and  recognizing  his 
grandson  as  King  of  Spain.  Encouraged  by  the 
defeat  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  .surrender 
of  General  Stanho]ie,  and  the  whole  course  of 
events  in  Spain,  and  not  as  yet  alarmed  by  Marl- 
borough's forcing  Villars'  boasted  lines  and  ea]i- 
turing  Bouchain,  Louis  was  not  disposed  to  offer 
very  much  ;  and  all  that  he  did  offer  was,  that 
we  .should  keeji  Gibraltar,  and  have  a  free 
trade  with  Spain  and  the  Indies.  The  secret  of 
these  negotiations  was  not  long  ke]5t — probably 
Gaultier  himself  sold  it  to  the  Dutch.  AVlien 
neither  joarty  coidd  hojie  to  deceive  the  other 
any  longer.  Lord  Oxford  and  St.  John  explained 
themselves  to  the  states -general ;  and  then  it 
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was  represented  that  lioth  Eiigland  ami  Hollaiul 
would  be  Iiappy  to  eoiitrilmte  to  tlie  conclusion 
of  a  general,  a  detinitive,  and  a  lasting  treaty  of 
peace.'  At  this  point  the  business  became  heavy, 
and  Oxford  slower  even  than  usual.  If  Marl- 
borough had  been  well  beaten  by  Villars,  the 
lord-treasurer  might  have  taken  heart;  but  as 
the  lord-general  had  gained,  without  loss  of  blood 
or  loss  of  any  material  kind,  advantages  equiva- 
lent to  a  great  victory,  it  seemed  dangerous  to 
run  on  too  rapidly  to  make  a.  treaty  which  coukl 
only  have  been  justitied  by  the  annihilation  of 
our  army  abroad  and  the  defeat  of  our  fleets. 
The  peojile  of  England  wished  for  peace,  but 
were  anxious  that  that  peace  should  be  an  hon- 
ourable one  ;  if  they  should  be  irritated  by  any 
sudden  and  disgraceful  treaty,  their  blessings 
npon  the  present  pacific  ministry  were  iiretty 
sure  to  be  converted  into  curses.  Lord  Eaby, 
our  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  represented  that 
it  was  advisable  and  necessary  to  be  open  with 
the  states-general,  lest  they  should  have  reason  to 
accuse  us  of  taking  our  measures  without  them ; 
and  his  lordship  further  said  that  all  the  letters 
from  France  agreed,  that  all  the  hope  the  French 
king  had  was  to  sow  jealousies  among  the  allies. 
But  Mr.  Secretary  St.  John  soon  prepared  his 
excellency  to  entertain  other  sentiments,  by  open- 
ing to  him  a  pleasant  vista  of  advancement  in 
the  peerage  and  future  employment."  And  in 
such  ways  as  this  did  the  court  overcome  the 
scruples  of  the  few  Tories  that  had  any,  about 
rushing  on  to  a  disgraceful  peace  as  the  termina- 
tion of  a  long  and  glorious  war.  Harley,  Jersey, 
and  Shrewsbury  pressed  the  queen  not  only  to 
send  the  Abbe  Gaultier  back  to  France,  but  to 
send  him  in  company  with  one  of  lier  own  sub- 
jects— "a  man  of  wit  and  fidelity,  in  whom  she 
might  put  confidence."  As  the  proper  person 
they  proposed  Matthew  Prior,  the  poet,  wdio  was 
already  well  known  in  France,  where  lie  had 
passed  some  years  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  the 
Earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey.  "  Prior,"  says  De 
Torcy,  "  was  renowned  in  England  for  his  wit 
and  poetry;  but  his  best  quality  at  the  present 
conjuncture,  was  a  sincere  desire  for  the  peace 
and  his  attachment  to  the  Lord-treasurer  Oxford." 
Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  July,  MatthewPrior 
was  despatched  for  France  with  the  abb6.  In 
his  memoirs  the  French  minister  says  that  Prior 
had  good  intentions,  but  very  limited  powers ; 
that  he  could  only  li.sten  to  the  answers  made 
to  the  propositions  he  brought.  There  was  now 
one  argument  of  which  the  French  diplomatist 
could  hardly  make  too  much  ;  by  the  death  of 
his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph,  which  happened 
at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  April  of  the  present 
year,  the  claimant,  Charles,  had  been  called  to  the 
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empire  and  to  the  hereditary  states  of  the  hou.se 
of  Austria.  If  to  these  dominions  this  |irince 
were  allowed  to  join  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicilv, 
the  Milanese,  and  the  two  Indies,  Ins  power  must 
be  excessive  and  dangerous  to  Europe.  AVere  the 
allies  anxious  to  see  again  the  colossal  ruight  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  I  In  beginning  this  w.ar 
they  had  declared  that  their  motive  was  fear  fif 
seeing  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  the  In- 
dies, &c.,  united  on  one  head  ;  but  would  that 
union  be  less  dangei-ous  which  they  now  seemed 
aiming  at?  Charles  had  put  forth  no  declara- 
tion that  the  Spanish  inheritance  should  be  held 
separate,  by  a  ])rince  of  his  house,  from  the 
Austrian  inheritance  and  the  empire ;  but  Louis 
had  bound  himself,  and  was  ready  to  repeat  the 
pledge,  that,  tliough  a  Bourbon  jirince  should 
reign  in  Spain,  that  crown  should  never  be 
worn  by  the  same  person  that  wore  the  crown  of 
France. 

As  Matthew  Prior  was  so  limited  by  his  in- 
structions, the  French  cabinet  sent  him  back  to 
London,  accompanied  by  M.  Mcnager,  a  very 
expert  diplomatist,  and  by  tlie  poet's  old  frienil, 
the  Abbe  Gaultier.  All  these  measures  were 
concerted  with  great  secrecy ;  and  in  some  re- 
spects there  was  a  double  mystery,  for  neither 
Prior  nor  even  Gaultier  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  instructions  with  wliich  the  French 
cabinet  furnished  Menager.  These  instructions 
were  full  and  significant.  Menager  was  to  de- 
mand an  equivalent  for  the  ruin  of  Dunkirk  ;  he 
was  to  demand  the  restitution  of  some  of  the 
places  which  Louis  had  lost  in  Flanders,  and  )iar- 
ticularly  of  Lille  and  Tournai.  He  was  to  offer 
some  other  places  in  exchange  for  these;  but 
above  all  things,  he  was  to  be  circumspect,  anil 
only  to  bid  by  degrees  like  a  cautious  man  at  an 
auction.  The  English  poet,  the  French  abbfi, 
and  the  homme  de  bureau  got  safely  and  secretly 
into  England  ;  but  at  Canterbury  they  were  dis- 
covered, and,  having  no  regular  pas.sports,  were 
seized  by  the  master  of  the  packet-boats,  Mr. 
Mackie — the  author  of  the  well-known  memoirs. 
If  the  Whigs  had  been  in  power,  there  wei-e  acts 
of  piarliament  which  \\Tmld  have  justified  stretch- 
ing the  poet's  neck  at  Tyburn  ;  but,  under  the 
Tories,  who  had  employed  him,  he  was  safe;  and, 
altera  short  detention,  he  was  liberated  by  Lord- 
treasurer  Oxford  or  by  Secretary  Bolingbroke.' 
One  fine  evening  in  August  Prior  was  admitted 
into  the  queen's  apartment ;  and  on  the  same 
evening  he  waited  on  Menager  with  her  majesty's 
compliments,  and  her  regrets  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  come  in  so  secret  a  maimer.  The  poet 
also  delivered  courteous  messages  from  Oxford, 
Jersey,  Shrewsbury,  and  St.  John,  wlio  had  been 


3  The  accomit  given  of  this  mid  tmiisjictiou  in  the  Memoirg  of 
the  Secrtt  Services  of  John  Mackie,  Etg.,  is  very  amusing. 
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appointed  to  open  tlic  conferences  with  the  French 
agent.  Anne,  however,  deniantleil  in  writing,  a 
categorical  answer  to  all  the  propo.sitions  which 
she  hail  sent  to  Pari.s  liy  Prior.  Menager  was 
greatly  embarnvssed  at  this  ilenianil;  but  he  drew 
up  a  paper  fnll  of  double  meanings  and  equivo- 
eations,  and  with  this  the  English  ministers  were 
so  far  satisfied  as  to  proceed  to  the  first  confer- 
ence, which  was  held  privately  in  the  house  of 
Lord  Jersey  on  the  2Glh  of  August,  when  Marl- 
borough was  bombarding  Bouchain.  But,  not- 
withstanding every  precaution,  the  conferences 
were  discovered,  and  a  large  part  of  the  nation 
became  convinced  that  the  Tory  ministry  were 
resolved  to  conclude  a  peace  u])on  any  terms. 
By  the  beginning  of  November  |)relirainary  arti- 
cles were  signed  between  England  and  France, 
and  communicated  to  the  ambassadors  of  the 
emperor  and  Hollauil.  The  erapeior's  minister 
instantly  made  the  articles  public  through  a 
London  newspaper,  and  was  forbidden  the  court. 
The  Dutch  minister  was  equally  dissatisfied  with 
them  ;  but,  after  some  altercation  and  correspon- 
dence, they  found  themselves  force<l  to  consent 
to  a  congress,  which  was  to  treat  for  a  general 
peace,  and  to  meet  on  the  1st  of  January  at 
Utrecht. 

In  the  meanwhile  Marlborough,  crowned  with 
fresh,  but  worse  than  useless  laurels,  had  returned 
to  England  to  be  insulted  by  the  mob,  to  be 
Iiaited  by  the  ministers,  and  to  witness  the  throw- 
ing in  the  dirt  of  most  of  the  fruits  of  the  most 
brilliant  war  in  which  England  had  been  engaged 
in  modern  times.  If  he  could  derive  satisfaction, 
from  the  miserable  failure  of  the  new  pet  general 
of  the  Tories — Jack  Hill,  the  brother  of  Mrs. 
Masham — there  was  certainly  occasion  for  in- 
dulging in  tliat  feeling.  While  they  were  making 
their  pacific  overtures  to  France,  in  which  they 
bargained  for  retaining  every  place  in  America 
which  might  be  in  their  possession  at  the  time 
of  signing  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  Oxford 
or  St.  John  despatched  that  precious  briga- 
dier-general to  Quebec,  to  make  the  conquest  of 
Canada,  with  5000  land  troops,  and  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Ilovenden  Walker.  Hill, 
after  various  uimecessary  delays  anil  absurd 
manoeuvres,  entered  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  end  of  the  mouth  of  August.  He  began  to 
ascend  the  mighty  river  that  pours  itself  into 
the  gulf,  but  before  he  could  reach  Quebec  he 
was  overtaken  by  fog  and  tempest,  and  driven 
among  sands  and  rocks.  Some  of  the  transports 
foundered  in  the  river ;  others  were  stranded  on 
its  hanks  with  their  crews,  troops,  and  stores. 
The  poor  soldiers  and  sailors  thus  cast  away  were 
tomahawked  and  scalped  by  the  wild  Indians, 
or  were  subjected  to  scarcely  less  hori'ible  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  French  colonists.     Yet 


still,  when  the  storm  abated,  and  the  fog  di.s- 
|)ersed,  a  bravo  m;in  might  iiave  seen  his  way 
clearly,  for  the  English  force  was  still  considera- 
ble, and  the  French  ill  prepared  to  meet  it.  ]?ut 
Hill,  who  was  not  a  brave  man,  and  who  had  as 
little  military  skill  as  the  Abigail  that  had  pro- 
cured him  his  appointment,  hesitatetl  and  quailed, 
and  then  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
agreed  to  return  home  as  fast  as  possible.  Hill 
reached  Portsmouth  in  the  month  of  October ; 
but  the  fatality  which  attended  the  expedition 
was  not  yet  over — she  had  scarcely  reached  port, 
when  the  admiral's  ship,  a  fine  seventy  -  four, 
blew  up  with  every  soul  on  board.  During  the 
recess  of  parliament  the  Tory  ministry  had  been 
engaged  in  strengthening  their  interest  by  the 
distribution  of  titles  and  promotions. 

The  session  did  not  begin  this  year  till  the  7th 
of  December.  The  queen  delivered  the  opening 
speech  in  person.  As  long  as  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  had  enjoyed  her  good  graces,  Anne 
had,  to  all  apjiearance,  delighted  in  the  war  ;  and 
she  had  certainly,  year  after  yeai-,  witnessed  its 
continuance,  and  heard  of  the  bloody  battles  and 
losses  in  the  deadly  breach  without  any  visible 
emotion.  Her  weak  and  timid  mind  had  even 
rejoiced  in  the  fictions  of  the  poets  that  made  her 
a  Bellona;  but  now  the  Tories  were  anxious  to 
make  her  figure  as  a  most  tender-hearted  sove- 
reign, and  as  the  proper  type  of  the  goddess  of 
peace.  They  had  represented  that  her  majesty's 
heart  was  set  upon  putting  a  stop  to  that  vast 
etfusion  of  blood  ;  that  she  had  beheld  with  ten- 
derness and  grief  the  sutTerings  of  her  jieople, 
forced  into  the  field,  not  to  defend  their  native 
country — not  to  uphold  the  church  and  state,  but 
to  gratify  the  covetousness  and  ambition  of  her 
allies  abroad,  and  of  her  late  ministers  at  home 
— "to  the  eternal  reproach  of  Christianity.''  Al- 
though these  preludes  had  prepared  parliament 
for  what  they  might  expect,  they  were  somewhat 
startled  by  the  bold  and  reproachful  paragraph 
with  which  Anne  began  her  speech.  "  I  am 
glad,"  said  she,  "that  I  can  now  tell  you,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  arts  of  those  who  delight  in 
war,  both  place  and  time  are  appointed  for  open- 
ing the  treaty  of  a  general  peace."  Marlborough 
was  in  the  house  when  he  was  thus  ungraciously 
reflected  upon.  On  proposing  an  address  of 
thanks,  ministers  found  themselves  abandoned 
by  Nottingham,  who  was  jealous  of  Harley.  and 
who  had  been  in  treaty  with  some  of  the  Whigs. 
Nottingham  rose  and  made  a  long  and  striking 
speech  against  the  address,  against  the  policy 
now  pursued,  against  such  a  peace  as  was  now 
proposed,  against  the  occupancy  of  the  throne  of 
Spain  by  a  Bourbon,  and  against  everything  that 
had  been  done  or  was  doing  by  the  ministrv. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  violent  debate,  in  the  course 
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of  wliicli  Marlborough  spoke  with  unusual  heat 
ami  at  a  groat  length.  "  I  can  declare,"  said  he, 
''with  a  safe  conscieuce,  iu  the  presence  of  her 
majesty,  wlio  knows  me,  and  now  hears  me,  of 
this  illustrious  assembly,  and  of  Almighty  God, 
who  is  infinitely  above  all  the  powers  upon  earth, 
and  before  whom,  according  to  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature,  I  must  soon  a]ipear  to  give  an  account 
of  my  actions,  that  I  ever  was  desirous  of  a  safe, 
honourable,  and  lasting  peace ;  and  far  from  any 
design  of  prolonging  the  war  for  my  own  private 
advantage,  as  my  enemies  have  most  falsely  in- 
sinuated." 

For  some  time  matters  remained  in  this  state  : 
the  Tories  cai'ried  what  they  chose  in  the  com- 
mons, the  Whigs  iu  the  lords.  Several  political 
mistakes  were  committed  hy  the  latter  party. 
Nottingham  soon  proved  himself  an  unsafe  ally  : 
he  persuaded  the  Whigs  that,  if  they  would  only 
allow  the  jiassing  of  a  certain  bill  through  the 
lords,  he  could  bring  over  to  them,  from  Oxfoi-d 
and  St.  John,  many  of  the  Tories  and  high 
churchmen  ;  and  the  Whig  lords,  in  their  anxiety 
for  place,  foolishly  and  basely  consented.  The 
bill  in  question  was  none  other  than  the  old  oc- 
sional  conformity  bill,  which  had  been  rejected 
tlii-ee  several  times  by  the  upper  house ;  but 
which  now,  somewhat,  yet  not  much  shorn  of  its 
intolerance  and  fierceness,  was  carried  through 
both  houses  with  little  or  no  opposition.  The 
Whigs  of  course  hereby  lost  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  Dissenters,  without  gaining  that 
accession  of  strength  which  Nottingham  had  pro- 
mised them  from  his  high  churchmen. 

The  complaints  and  protestation  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  who  had  hitherto  borne  his  ill 
treatment  with  astonishing  meekness,  inflamed 
the  queen,  and  his  steadily  adhering  to  their  op- 
ponents in  parliament,  determined  Oxford  and 
St.  John  to  complete  his  disgrace.  IMinisters 
matured  their  jjlans ;  and,  on  the  21st  of  Decem- 
ber, ^larlborough  was  chai'ged  in  the  House  of 
Commons  with  having  appropriated  more  than 
half  a  million  of  the  public  money,  by  taking  and 
keeping  2i  per  cent,  out  of  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
troops  maintained  by  England,  and  £(i3,0t)0  from 
Sir  Solomon  de  Medina  and  Antonio  Alvarez 
Machado,  the  contractors  for  bread  to  the  army. 
It  was  also  made  to  appear  that  his  secretary, 
Cardonel,  with  his  permission,  had  exacted  from 
the  contractors  500  gold  ducats  every  time  a  new 
contract  was  signed.  Marlborough  pleadeil  es- 
tablished usage,  and  showed  many  precedents  to 
justify  these  practices.  He  also  maintained  that 
his  pei-centages  and  "'perquisites"  fell  far  short 
of  the  amount  now  stated,  and  were  fully  legalized 
by  the  queen's  warrants.  The  truth  aiipears  to 
be,  that  the  whole  administration  of  the  ai-my 
was  very  defective;  that  enormous  perquisites, 
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as  they  were  called,  were  and  long  had  been  left 
to  the  commander- in-chief ;  that  Marlborough, 
in  his  appetite  for  money,  had  made  tlie  most 
of  these  sources  of  revenue,  without,  however, 
exceeding  law,  or  rather  usage  and  precedents; 
that  it  was  not  always  easy  to  separate  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  army  from  diplomatic  and  poli- 
cal  outlays ;  that  the  queen's  warrant  expressly 
authorized  Marlborough  to  reserve  2|  per  cent, 
out  of  all  money  payable  to  the  foreign  troops, 
"  to  defray  such  extraordinary  contingent  ex- 
penses as  could  not  otherwise  be  provided  for;" 
and  that  she  approved  an<l  confirmed  all  such 
agreements  as  he  might  have  cause  to  make  here- 
after respecting  the  said  2|  jier  cent. 

Anne,  however,  after  the  Christ- 
mas recess, declared  in  council,  that, 
as  an  information  was  laid  against  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  by  the  commissioners  of  public 
accounts,  she  thought  fit  to  dismiss  him  from  all 
his  employment.s,  that  the  matter  might  have  an 
impartial  examination.  And  then  the  queen  her- 
self, a  stranger  to  all  magnanimity,  wrote  him  a 
letter  announcing  his  disgrace,  and  attributing  it 
to  ill-treatment  which  she  had  received  pcrsonalli/. 
Mai-lborough,  whom  Bishop  Bimiet  compares  to 
"  Belisarius  in  Justinian's  time,"  told  her  majesty 
that  this  was  an  ill  reward  for  his  long  services, 
and  that  the  inveteracy  of  his  enemies  had  been 
more  powerful  with  her  than  any  other  consi- 
deration. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  work  done  during 
the  Christmas  holidays.  Irritated  and  alarmed 
by  the  majority  against  them  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  Anne  and  her  ministers  had  endeavoured 
to  "  reconcile  " — that  is,  to  bribe  and  win  over — 
some  of  the  peers;  and,  finding  their  most  .strenu- 
ous endeavours  unsuccessful,  they  had  then  re- 
solved to  turn  the  scale  against  the  Whigs  by 
making  a  new  batch  of  peers.  On  the  1st  of 
January  the  queen  signed  twelve  new  patents ; 
and  on  the  very  next  day  twelve  new  lords,  in  a 
troop,  took  their  seats  in  the  upper  house.'  These 
matters  were  not  regarded  so  slightly  as  they 
h.ave  since  been.  "At  the  sight  of  this  new  proof 
of  the  ruined  rights  of  the  peers,"  says  Cunning- 
ham, "the  Tory  party  was  observed,  by  their 
mutual  congratulations, to  be  highly  elated;  while 
all  sober  men  of  the  Whig  party  looked  down 
upon  the  ground,  as  if  they  had  been  invited  to 


'  Several  of  these  new  peers  were  very  inconsidemble  perBons 
in  all  respects.  Among  them  was  Samuel  Mashani,  of  Gates, 
ma<le  Haron  Masham.  This  Samuel  Masham  hail  no  other  merit 
tlinn  that  of  being  husbantl  to  the  favourite,  Abigail  Ilill,  Mrs, 
M.-uihani,  ami  now  my  lady.  It  appears  that  Anne  bad  fiomo 
seniplea  about  this  last  promotion.  Lord  Dartmouth  Mys. 
"  The  queen  told  mo  she  never  bad  any  design  ti)  make  a  great 
lady  of  her,  aiul  should  lose  .1  iLseful  servant  about  her  person  ; 
for  it  would  give  offence  to  have  a  pcerc-ss  lie  upon  the  floor,  and 
do  several  other  inferior  oniccs ;  bvit  at  bust  consented,  upon 
condition  she  remained  a  dresser,  and  did  as  she  used  to  do.'' 
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the  funeral  of  tlie  peerage,  ami  could  not  toll 
what  to  say."  The  sarcastic  and  witty  Wharton 
compared  the  twelve  new  lords  to  a  jury,  and 
asked  one  of  them  whether  they  did  not  intend 
to  vote  by  their  foreman.  In  the  meantime  the 
powerful  Tory  majority  in  the  commons  [jressed 
on  tlieir  measures.  They  voted  that  tlie  2i  per 
cent,  deducted  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was 
public  money,  which  he  ought  to  account  for, 
and  that  proceedings  should  be  instituted  by  the 
law  ofticers  of  the  crown  ;  and  they  expelled  Car- 
donel,  the  duke's  secretary,  from  his  seat  in  their 
house.  They  also  attacked  Robert  Walpole,  who 
had  excited  the  animosity  of  the  party  by  reject- 
ing overtures  made  to  engage  his  great  abilities  on 
their  side.  Walpole,  it  will  be  remembered,  had 
been  secretary-at-wai- ;  and  it  was  resolved,  upon 
the  report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  ac- 
counts, that  he,  Robert  Walpole,  Esq.,  a  member 
of  the  house,  in  receiving  the  sum  of  500  guineas, 
and  in  takiiig  a  note  for  £.500  more,  on  account 
of  two  contracts  for  forage  for  her  majesty's 
troops  quartered  in  North  Britain,  was  guilty  of 
a  high  breach  of  trust  and  notorious  corruption  ; 
secondly,  that  for  the  said  otfence  he  should  be 
committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower;  and,  thirdly, 
that  he  should  be  expelled  the  house.'  Walpole 
justified  his  trifling  "perquisites,"  as  Marlborough 
had  done  his  gi-eat  ones,  by  quoting  usage  and 
the  precedents  of  former  secretaries-at-war ;  but 
this  did  not  prevent  all  the  Tories,  and  a  few  of 
the  Whigs,  from  saying  that  expulsion  and  im- 
prisonment were  too  slight  a  punishment — that 
he  deserved  to  be  hanged. 

The  House  of  Lords  re-assembled  on  the  14th; 
and  on  the  17th  of  January  the  queen  sent  a 
message  to  both  houses.  After  stating  that  she 
had  not  "  recovered  strength  enough,  since  the 
return  of  her  gout,  to  be  present  in  person," 
Anne  told  them  that  her  plenipotentiaries  were 
now  arrived  at  L^trecht,  and  had  begun  to  con- 
cert the  most  proper  ways  of  procuring  a  just 
satisfaction  to  all  in  alliance  with  her,  according 
to  their  several  treaties,  and  particularly  with 
relation  to  Spain  and  the  West  Indies.  By  means 
of  the  new  batch  the  address  of  the  lords  upon 
this  message  was  harmonious,  and  the  highest 
satisfaction  was  expressed  at  her  majesty's  de- 
claration that  there  had  not  been  the  least  colour 
given  for  "  those  false  and  scandalous  reports 
about  a  separate  peace." 

In  the  month  of  January,  a  few  days  after  the 


'  Mr.  Robert  Man,  Walpole's-agent,  refusing  to  delivei*  a  cony 
of  the  proraissoi-y  note  for  £500,  the  house  ordered  that  he  should 
be  taken  into  custody  of  the  Serjeant  at-amis  for  h<aTing  con- 
temptuously refused  to  be  further  examined  before  the  commis- 
sioners of  accounts.  The  borough  of  Lynn,  for  which  Walpole 
!>at,  presently  re  elected  him,  and  thereupon  it  w.a3  resolved  by 
the  house  that  he  was  incapable  of  serving  in  that  parliament, 
and  that  the  said  election  was  void. 


disgrace  of  Marlborough,  the  companion  of  his 
glory.  Prince  Eugene,  came  over  to  England, 
chargeil  by  the  emperor  with  the  most  difficult 
of  commissions.  Eugene  was  to  endeavour  to  re- 
])lace  Marlborough  in  his  sovereign's  good  graces; 
to  rei)resent  the  fatal  consequences  which  would 
attend  the  tlefection  of  England  from  the  grand 
alliance ;  to  urge  on  her  majesty  that  she  was 
bound,  not  merely  by  honour,  but  also  by  in- 
terest, to  continue  the  war  till  France  should 
submit  to  all  the  conditions  laid  down  in  1"0(J; 
and  to  propose  a  new  plan  fur  the  future  conduct 
of  the  war,  in  which  the  emperor  engaged  to  take 
upon  himself  a  larger  proportion  of  the  burden 
than  had  been  required  from  his  brother  and 
predecessor,  Joseph.  The  English  people  received 
their  distinguished  guest  with  enthusiastic  accla- 
mations. "  That  prince's  character,"  says  Burnet, 
"was  so  justly  high,  that  all  people  for  some 
weeks  pressed  about  the  places  wdiere  he  was  to 
be  seen  to  look  on  him."  For  a  time  both  jiarties 
treated  him  with  marked  respect,  and  in  a  man- 
ner laid  siege  to  him — the  Tories  to  win  him,  the 
Whigs  to  retain  him  ;  but  he  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  the  former,  and  incensed  the  queen  by  passing 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  with  the  disgraced 
Marlborough  ;  a  circumstance  which,  however 
honourable  to  himself,  was  fatal  to  the  objects  of 
his  mission.  The  Lord-treasurer  Oxford,  wdio, 
as  Mr.  Harley,  had  extolled  the  duke  above  all 
warriors,  ancient  and  modern,  one  day  attempted 
to  make  court  to  the  prince,  whom  he  was  en- 
tertaining, by  styling  him  the  first  general  in 
Euro]ie;  but  Eugene  replied — "If  I  am,  it  is  to 
your  lordship  that  I  am  indebted  for  it" — allud- 
ing to  the  recent  dismission  of  Marlborough,  who 
was  no  longer  a  general.  W^hen  the  brave,  ac- 
complished, and  modest  prince  took  his  leave  (in 
the  month  of  March),  the  queen  gave  him  a  fine 
sword,  with  some  assurances  that  she  would  be 
steady  to  the  interests  of  the  grand  alliance  ;  but 
these  insignificant  things  could  not  conceal  from 
one  of  the  most  acute  men  of  that  or  any  other 
time,  that  he  had  completely  failed  in  his  mis- 
sion. Secretary  St.  John  had  declared  before 
his  coming  that  the  allies  were  leaning  "  on  the 
broken  reed  of  a  routed  faction,"  and  that  they 
could  and  should  obtain  nothing  through  Mai-1- 
lorough  and  the  Whigs.  During  the  jirince's 
stay — on  the  14th  of  February — the  commons 
resolved  that,  in  the  treaty  between  her  majesty 
and  the  states-general,  for  securing  the  Hano- 
verian succession  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  settling  a  barrier  for  the  states-genei-al 
against  France,  there  were  several  articles  de- 
structive to  the  trade  and  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  highly  dishonourable  to  her  majesty; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  appeared  the  Lord  Viscount 
Townshend,  who  negotiated  and  signed,  and  all 
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those  who  iulvised  the  ratifying  the  said  treaty, 
were  enemies  to  the  ([ueen  and  kingdom.  Tliis 
was  a  ju'oceeding  the  boldnes.s  of  whieh  must 
have  been  snggested  by  St.  Jolm — for  the  timid 
and  vacillating  Oxford  was  scarcely  capable  of  it. 
Although  rather  too  m\icli  was  given  or  promised 
to  the  Dutch,  the  double  object  of  the  treaty  was 
consecrated  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  nation :  nothing  seemed  more  fitting  or  de- 
sirable than  to  strengthen  by  diplomacy  and 
treaty  the  cause  of  the  Protestant  siicces.sion, 
which  was  sure  to  be  opiiosed  by  all  the  force 
and  all  the  art«  of  France  ;  and  Holland,  in  con- 
tracting tlii.s  obligation,  had  asked  that  England 
.should  guarantee  her  safety  and  integrity  by  pro- 
curing a  chain  of  barrier  fortresses  along  lier 
frontiers  to  secure  her  from  France — that  is,  the 
Dutch  l>ad  only  bargained  for  what  the  best  and 
wisest  of  English  statesmen  had  considered  essen- 
tial to  the  balance  of  jiower  and  to  the  safet}'  of 
our  owu  coasts  and  commerce.'  Yet,  although 
the  treaty  had  been  solemnly  ratified  by  her, 
Anne,  from  a  vai'iety  of  motives,  among  which 
we  may  susjiect  an  intention  of  weakening  the 
claims  and  the  means  of  the  liated  house  of 
Hanover,  was  grateful  to  the  Tory  commons  for 
branding  the  barrier  treaty,  and  for  reprobating 
so  roundly  the  conduct  of  her  displaced  minis- 
ters. The  states-general  took  the  alarm,  and  re- 
monstrated in  forcible  but  courteous  language. 
The  commons,  set  on  by  Oxford  and  St.  John, 
drew  up  "  a  representation  of  the  state  of  tlie 
war."  In  this  very  long  jiajjer  they  represented 
that  the  Dutch  and  all  the  allies  had  pursued 
seltish  measures,  and  had  failed  to  contribute  their 
])roiier  quotas  to  the  war,  the  great  weiglit  of 
which  had  fallen  upon  England,  &c.  Anne  forth- 
with instructed  her  ambassador  at  the  Hague  to 
intimate  these  complaints  to  the  states -general, 
and  to  tell  them  that  unless  they  immediately  in- 
creased their  army  in  Flanders  her  majesty  would 
decrease  hers.  The  states,  on  their  side,  instructed 
their  envoj' -extraordinary  to  represent  to  the 
court  of  Great  Britain  that  they  could  not  admit 
the  siijt/jositions  on  which  her  majesty's  declara- 
tions v^ere  grounded.  The  envoy  also  presented 
a  memorial  from  the  states,  in  which  they  insisted 
that  by  the  letter  of  the  grand  alliance  all  the  con- 
federates were  bound  to  emjiloy  all  their  strength 
by  sea  and  land  against  the  common  enemy;  that 
as  England  was  more  powerful  than  Holland,  so 


'  By  this  "  Barrier  Treaty,"  which  is  less  known  than  the  famous 
treaty  that  goes  by  the  same  name  and  was  signed  in  1715,  Anne, 
on  the  Protestant  succession  in  England  being  guaranteed  Ity 
the  states-general,  engaged  to  exercise  her  amis  and  policy  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  obtain  for  the  Dutch  the  right  of  garrison- 
ing certain  fortified  places  in  the  Spani.'ih  Netherlands,  which, 
moreover,  should  serve  as  the  barrier  to  the  United  Provinces 
against  France.  The  states  general  chargeil  theniseU-es  with 
the  support  of  the  said  gan-iaons,  and  with  the  proper  main- 


it  ought  to  bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden 
of  the  war:  that  Holland  liad  been  exhausted  by 
former  wars  with  the  French — wars  that  tended 
to  the  general  security  of  Europe  against  the  in- 
ordinate ambition  of  Louis  XIV. — while  Eng- 
land, no  disinterested  jiarty  in  the  struggle,  as 
the  conquest  of  Holland  would  be  a  great  ste)) 
gained  to  the  conquest  or  invasion  of  her  own 
land,  had  remained  ;it  peace  ;  tliat  England  wa.s 
now,  and  always  had  been  as  much  interestt'd 
in  the  struggle  as  Holland,  seeing  that  the  Freucli 
had  set  uj)  a  compHitnf  for  the.  ISritisli  throne, 
and  had  threatened  the  annihilation  of  her  trade 
in  both  Indies,  in  the  IMediterrantan,  and  in  tlie 
Levant;  tliat  the  states  had,  in  fact,  maintained 
upwards  of  100,0t)0  men  in  the  Netlierlands,  while 
the  English  troojis  had  fallen  below  70,000.  Anne 
replied  to  the  memorial  of  the  states-general  by 
a  counter- memorial,  which  was  written  by  St. 
John  with  his  usual  jioiut  and  clear  style.  It 
was  short  and  insolent,  and  ended  with  an  epi- 
grammatic sentence,  stating  that,  according  to 
the  Dutch,  England  could  never  give  enough,  nor 
the  LTnited  Provinces  too  little.  This  English 
memorial  was  dated  on  the  &th  of  May  (1712). 

More  than  three  months  before  this,  or  on  the 
29th  of  January,  the  congivss  at  Utrecht  had 
been  opened  with  a  devout  exhortation  from  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  lord  privy- seal,  whom  the 
Tories  had  thought  jirojier  to  emploj'  as  their 
lirinci])al  diplomatist.  In  a  project  of  peace  de- 
livered on  the  11th  of  February,  Louis  agreed  to 
recognize  the  title  of  the  Queen  of  (ireat  Britain, 
and  the  succession  of  the  crown  in  tlie  house  of 
Hanover;  to  demoli-sh  Dunkirk,  ujion  condition 
of  receiving  an  equivalent;  to  cede  the  island  of 
St.  Christopher,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  all  New- 
foundland, except  the  town  of  Placentia,  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  to  strengthen  the  present  Dutch  barrier 
with  the  fortified  towns  of  Fumes,  Ypies,  Menin, 
and  Fort  Kenoq.  But  at  the  same  time  Louis 
demanded  for  himself,  as  a  ]iroper  barrier  for 
France,  that  Aire,  St.  Veuant,  Betliune,  and 
Douai,  with  their  dependencies,  should  be  deli- 
vered up ;  that  his  frontier  on  the  side  of  the 
em])irp  .-ind  of  Italy  .should  be  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  war;  and  he  further  required  that  the 
Spanish  Low  Countries  should  he  given  to  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  that  Lille  and  Tournai 
should  be  considered  its  the  projier  equivalent  for 
Dunkirk.     As  for  the  Spanisli  succession,  Louis 

tenance  of  the  fortifications ;  but  England  engaged  to  fui'nish 
10,000  men  and  twenty  sliiiis  of  war,  in  cjise  the  b.in"ier  fixed 
by  this  treaty  shoiUd  be  attacked,  and,  in  cjuic  of  this  aid  proving 
insufficient,  she  further  engaged  to  declare  war  against  the  ag 
gressoi'.  As  early  as  1701,  when  the  grand  alli.ance  was  formed 
luider  the  auspices  of  King  William,  the  Dutch  li.ad  propo.sed 
these  conditions,  .and  had  cxiibiined  how  essential  such  a  bniTiei- 
was  to  their  existence ;  but  the  treaty  w.as  not  concluded  by 
Lord  Townsliend  until  1709. 
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oiilv  ciifiajjeil  tlial  liis  granJsou  Pliili|)  sliouKl  re- 
liuquisli  all  pretensions  to  Naples,  .Sanliiiin,  and 
Milan,  in  favour  of  the  emperor.' 

lu  the  nicaniime  Marshal  Villars,  drawn  up 
behind  his  formidable  lines,  wliieh  he  had 
strengthened  since  Marlborough  broke  through 
them  the  preceding  campaign,  covered  An-as  and 
Cambrai,  disciplined  his  numerous  recruits,  and 
gathered  reinforcements  and  materials  of  war 
from  nearly  every  part  of  France.  The  truce 
which  usually  precedes  or  accompanies  nego- 
tiations for  peace  was  not  bai'gained  for  on  the 
present  occision  ;  and  the  French  had  never  been 
more  active  in  their  warlike  preparations  than 
they  were  now,  while  the  congress  was  sitting 
at   Utrecht.      The   English  armv    were   discon- 


The  Townhall,  Utrecht. 

From  P(Oul't  SkeU-hts  in  Flanders  dnd  Germany. 

tented  and  discouraged  by  the  removal  of  the 
general  who  had  led  them  so  often  to  conquest 
and  triumph,  and  never  to  defeat ;  and  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  to  whom  Anne  and  the  Tories  had 
given  Marlborough's  military  appointments,  was 
distinguished  more  as  a  decided  Jacobite  than  as 
a  gf>od  soldier.  Moreover,  the  Dutch  having  no 
confidence  either  in  the  sincerity  of  the  queen  or 
in  the  ability  of  her  new  general,  refused  to  in- 
trust their  troops  to  Ormond,  and  appointed 
Prince  Eugene  to  command  tliem.  There  were 
thus  two  commanders-in-chief,  and  Eugene  de- 
spised Ormond  as  much  as  lie  had  revered  Marl- 
borough in  the  field.  The  states-general,  how- 
ever, not  knowing  but  tliat  they  might  be  at- 
tacked by  Villars,  hastened  to  act  on  the  offen- 
sive, and  King  William's  old  friend,  the  Dutch 

'  Miinoires  de  Torci/;   Prior's  Negotiations;  Du  Clos;   Voltaire. 


Earl  of  Albemarle,  opened  the  campaign  in  tlie 
month  of  Ajiril,  by  burning  and  destroying  some 
French  magazines  near  Arras.  In  the  month  of 
May  Fi  ince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  ( )iinoml  as- 
sembled the  allied  army  jiear  Douai,  and  U]ion  a 
review  it  was  found  to  amount  to  ujjwards  of 
120,000  figliting  men.  Eugene  ]>roposed  that 
with  this  imposing  force  they  should  attack  Vil- 
lars in  liia  lines,  or  invest  Quesnoy,  if  the  lines 
were  found  too  strong.  Ormond  gave  his  consent. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  Hague,  that  nobleman  liail 
declared  to  the  state.s-geueral  that  his  mistress 
j  intended  a  cordial  co-operation  with  her  allies, 
and  especially  with  the  Dutch ;-  and  fi-om  his 
own  letters  it  should  ap]iear  that  he  was  duped, 
and  that  he  really  believed  he  was  to  fight.  But 
in  a  few  days,  when  lie  was  preparing  to  move 
with  Eugene,  Ormond  received  secret  and  posi- 
tive orders  from  Secretary  St.  John  to  avoid 
engaging  in  any  siege  or  hazarding  any  battle. 
The  secretary  further  told  him,  that  he  must  dis- 
guise and  conceal  the  receijjt  of  this  order,  which 
had  been  communicated  to  the  court  of  France  ; 
and  that  if  Marshal  Villars  should  take  any  ])ri- 
vate  notice  of  it,  Ormond  was  to  auswer  him  ac- 
cordingly. And  shortly  after,  Ormond  I'eceived 
a  very  jjolite  note  from  Villars,  feliciting  him- 
self on  their  being  no  longer  enemies.  Ormond, 
though  a  Jacobite,  a  bad  jDatriot,  and  a  man  of 
intrigue,  was  not  without  sentiments  of  honour, 
and  he  felt  deeply  the  embarrassment  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  re])reseuted  to  St.  John  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  disguising  the  true  reason  of  his  con- 
duct, having  nothing  to  offer  as  an  excuse  for  not 
marching  iijion  the  French  with  Prince  Eugene: 
and,  a  little  later,  when  he  was  harassed  by  the 
allies,  who  insisted  upon  knowing  why  he  was 
ruining  the  hojies  of  the  camjiaign  by  refusing  to 
move,  he  again  addressed  the  insidious  secretary, 
stating  "the  extreme  uneasiness  of  his  situation" 
—  that  many  of  the  allies  "so-upled  not  openli/  to 
mi/  they  were  betrayed."  On  the  7th  of  June  the 
AVliigs  took  up  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
having  been  incited  by  letters  from  Pi'ince  En- 
gene ;  and  Lord  Halifax  moved  an  address  to  the 
throne,  requesting  a  copy  of  the  secret  orders 
transmitted  to  Ormond,  and  beseeching  that  that 
commander  might  be  ordered  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  allies.  The  lord-treasurer  declared  that 
the  orders  asked  for  were  not  proper  to  be  di- 
vulged ;  but  he  assured  the  house  he  could  be 
positive  in  saying  the  duke  would  not  decline 
joining  the  allies  in  a  siege.     The  Duke  of  Marl- 


•  But  shortly  befure  Ormond  went  U>  the  Low  Countries,  Mr. 
Thomas  Uarley,  a  near  relation  of  the  lord-treasurer,  arrived 
at  Utrecht,  accompanied  by  the  Abbii  Gaiiltier ;  and  these  two 
secret  .agents  told  the  English  pleniiwtentiaries  tliat  the  English 
government  was  determined  to  be  at  peace,  and  not  to  take 
part  in  the  campaign.  Tliey  also  communicated  tlie  scheme  of 
1  a  treaty,  which  was  kept  wirefuUy  concealed  from  the  Dutch. 
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borough  here  rose  aud  said  tliat  a  siege  of  neces- 
sity implied  Uio  eventual  rislv  of  a  battle,  in  case 
an  atteni]it  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  raise  it. 
To  tliis  military  reasoning  the  very  unwarlike 
lord-treasurer  .said  not  a  word  :  but  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  accusations,  now  imliliel}- 
made  on  all  sides,  that  the  queen  intended  to 
make  a  separate  peace,  and  leave  her  allies  in  the 
lurch  ;  and  he  solemnly  declared  that  nothing  of 
that  nature  was  ever  intended  ;  tliat  such  a  peace 
would  be  "  so  base,  so  knavish,  and  so  villainous 
a  thing,  that  every  one  who  served  the  queen 
knew  they  must  answer  it  with  their  heads  to  the 
nation."  Upon  Halifax's  motion  being  put,  it 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  sixty-eight  to 
forty.  The  defeated  AVhigs  thereupon  drew  uj) 
a  protest,  which  was  signed  by  twenty-five  of 
them,  aud  which  declared  the  order  sent  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  to  be  derogatory  to  her  ma- 
jesty's lionour,  to  public  faith,  and  to  that  jus- 
tice which  was  due  to  the  allies.  This  protest 
was  printed  and  sent  to  the  Continent,  translated 
into  French  and  other  languages.  In  the  House 
of  Commons  the  Whigs  were  equally  indignant 
at  Ormond's  proceedings,  and  equally  unsuccess- 
ful. While  xMr.  Thomas  Harley  and  the  Abbe 
Gaultier  inti-igued  aud  corresi^onded  w'ith  the 
French  ministers  and  their  agents  in  Holland, 
Secretary  St.  John  kept  up  a  close  con-esjion- 
tlence,  begun  several  montlis  before,  with  the 
Marquis  de  Torcy.  In  St.  John's  earlier  letters 
he  spoke  about  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  renun- 
ciation by  Philip  of  the  French  crown.  The 
necessity,  indeed,  seemed  imperative.  By  succeed- 
ing to  the  empire  and  the  hereditary  dominions 
of  Austria,  Charles  had  arrayed  against  his 
Spanish  claims  a  host  of  pjoliticians  who  had  for- 
merly jireferred  him  to  I'liili]) ;  but  death  had 
been  still  busier  in  the  house  of  Bourbon  than  in 
the  house  of  Ilapsburg :  the  dauphin,  Louis 
XIV.'s  son,  had  gone  to  the  grave  the  preceding 
year,  the  daupliin's  son,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
had  followed  in  the  S[iring  of  the  present  year, 
and  Burgundy  again  liad  been  followed  by  his 
eldest  son,  a  child  of  six  years  ;  so  that  there  now 
remained  nothing  but  a  sickly  child,  two  years 
old,^  between  Philip,  King  of  Spain,  and  the 
throne  of  France.  Hence  the  union  of  the  two 
crowns — the  hydra  of  Europe — seemed  almost 
certain,  and,  if  not  prevented,  a  ten  years'  war 
had  been  useless.  If  it  was  dangerous  to  see  the 
Spanish  crown  re-united  with  Austria  as  it  had 

'  Voltaire  says  that,  when  he  was  in  England,  sucti  w.is  the 
violence  of  party,  that  he  heard  ijeople  call  Marlborough  a 
coward,  and  Pope  a  blockhead.  In  the  course  of  the  present 
debate,  Lord  Paulet,  a  member  of  the  Tory  cabinet,  hinted  that 
Marlborough  never  exposed  himself  in  battle,  while  he  exposed 
his  officers  in  order  to  benefit  by  their  deatlis. 

^  This  gre<at-gTandson  of  Louis  XIV.  w.is  .afterwards  Louis  XV. 
of  France. 
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been  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  it  was  still  mnie 
dangerous  to  the  independence  of  Euroi)e  to  8ce 
it  joined  with  France,  the  neighbour  country — 
the  country  in  itself  so  S(|uare  and  compact,  and 
so  powerful  as  to  have  been  able,  even  by  itself, 
to  face  the  whole  might  of  the  Enqieror  Charles 
v.!  This  was  the  reasoning  of  every  statesman 
in  Eurojie,  not  a  Frenchman.  In  England,  old 
national  i)rejudices  and  jealousies  were  thrown 
into  tlie  same  scale,  and  Anne's  ministers  were 
compelled  to  insist  upon  the  renunciation,  though 
they  seem  to  luive  cared  little  about  the  fact  that 
it  was  and  would  be  considered  of  no  eti'ect  by  the 
French,  and  that,  if  the  infant  nejihew  of  Philip 
should  die — and  there  was  every  prospect  of  that 
— Philip  would  step  into  his  ])lace.  Louis  XIV. 
was  so  aged  tliat  it  was  scarcely  safe  to  count 
upon  his  life  for  three  montlis.  St.  John,  there- 
fore, pressed  De  Torcy,  and  the  French  court 
finally  complied.  On  the  18th  of  May  De  Torcy 
assured  the  English  secretary  that  the  king,  his 
master,  had  sent  King  Philip  ])0sitive  orders 
either  to  renounce  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of 
France  or  to  give  up  the  kingdom  of  S|iain. 

On  the  5th  of  June  Anne  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  in  a  long  s)ieech  announced 
to  both  houses  the  terms  upon  which  an  honour- 
able and  ]5ro£ltable  peace  might  be  made  with 
France.  The  House  of  Commons  hailed  the 
speech  with  rapture,  aud  having  voted  an  ad- 
dress of  confidence  and  thanks,  they  went  up  in  a 
body  to  present  it.  But  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  address  encountered  violent  opposition.  Lord 
Wharton  pi'oposed  a  clause  directed  against  a 
separate  (leace,  and  tlie  Duke  of  Mai-lborough 
sujjported  his  lordshij),  declai-ing  that  the  late 
]ii-oceedings  of  ministers  had  sullied  the  glories 
of  the  queen's  reign,  and  converted  her  victories 
and  triumphs  into  shame  and  di.sgrace.  Lord 
Kaby,  now  Earl  of  Straflbrd,  was  again  sent 
over  to  induce  the  states-general  to  accept  the 
offers  the  French  were  making,  aud  to  consent 
to  a  cessation  of  arms.  From  this  moment  the 
Dutch,  seeing  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  con- 
junction with  the  English,  aud  that  Anne  was 
re.ady  to  sacrifice  their  interests,  began  to  think 
and  to  act  for  themselves ;  and  commenced,  or 
rather  renewed,  underhand  negotiations  with  the 
court  of  Versailles.  Secretary  St.  John  soon 
discovered  these  man(euvres,  which  encouraged 
him  to  declare  that  steps  must  be  hastened,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  peace  and  war  were  no 
longer  the  matter  in  question,  but,  iclietlicr  her 
majesty  should  have  the  matuxgement  of  the  nego- 
tiations, or  the  Dutch.  The  situation  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  far  more  embarrassing  than  ever. 
His  employers  had  lieeu  obliged  to  declare  in 
parliament  that  the  English  army  might  assist  at 
a  siege,  and  afterwards  to  send  orders  to  Ormond 
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to  co-operate  with  Prince  Eugeue,  who  by  the 
Stli  of  June  had  iuvested  Quesnoy.  It  appears 
that  Ormoiul  at  first  only  sent,  and  tliat  very  re- 
luctantly, .sixteen  battalion.^  of  foreign  mercena- 
ries, that  were  in  the  joint  i)ay  of  England  and 
Holland  ;  but  he  forthwith  assumed  an  attitude 
as  if  he  would  cover  the  siege  with  the  whole 
English  army,  while  Eugene  prosecuted  it  with 
the  Dutch  and  the  imj)erial  troops.  Marshal 
Villai'3,  who  had  written  to  Ormoud  as  a  friend, 
and  who  had  received  assurances  from  his  coui't 
that  the  English  wei'e  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  enemies,  was  mortified  and  irritated,  and, 
being  a  plain-speaking  man.  he  expressed  to  Or- 
raond,  in  very  uncourtly  terms,  his  sense  of  this 
perfidy,  or  the  perfidy  of  his  sovereign  and  her 
ministers.  At  the  same  time  Prince  Eugene, 
\\-ho  wanted  more  active  assistance,  and  who  ap- 
prehended that  the  English  troops  would  soon 
cease  even  to  cover  his  siege,  complained  and 
remonstrated  with  Ormond,  who  knew  not  what 
to  say  in  defence  or  excuse,  except  that,  with 
regard  to  his  own  conduct,  he  knew  no  other 
difference  between  what  was  shameful  and  what 
honourable  than  obedience  to  the  orders  of  his 
queen.  But  Secretary  St.  John  soon  relieved 
Ormond  from  part  of  his  diiflculties,  by  letting 
him  Icnowthat  he  must  demand  from  Villars  the 
town  and  port  of  Dunkirk  as  the  previous  con- 
dition of  a  cessation  of  hostilities  or  an  unquali- 
fied truce  on  the  side  of  the  English.  Dunkirk, 
it  was  said,  was  only  to  be  held  by  the  Queen 
of  England  as  a  pledge  that  France  should  per- 
form all  that  she  had  promised  in  the  still  in- 
complete negotiations  at  Utrecht ;  and  Villars 
and  the  other  French  officers  were  instructed  to 
put  the  English  troops  in  possession.  Then  Or- 
mond personally  communicated  to  Prince  Eu- 
gene and  the  Dutch  field-deputies  that  he  could 
no  longer  cover  the  siege  of  Quesnoy  or  do  any- 
thing whatever  against  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV. 
Eugeue  was  indignant,  and  his  choler  was  further 
increased  by  Ormond's  endeavouring  to  carry  off 
with  him  not  merely  the  English  troops,  but  also 
the  foreign  regiments,  who  had  been  in  the  pay 
of  England.  Ormoud  treated  clandestinely  with 
the  commanders  of  these  troops,  who  were  for 
the  most  part  Germans,  and  who,  though  they 
had  accepted  English  pay,  had  engaged  in  the 
war  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  and  for  the 
objects  laid  down  in  the  gi'and  alliance.  It 
seemed  to  these  men  the  height  of  dishonour  to 
desert  the  old  cause,  and  they  one  and  all  re- 
fused to  march  off  with  the  English  troops,  or  to 
abandon  Prince  Eugene,  who,  by  himself,  would 
be  too  weak  to  cope  with  Villars.  Even  as 
mattei's  went,  Engene,  as  we  shall  see,  suffered 
severely ;  but  if  these  troops  had  left  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  calculate  what  woulil  have  been  the 


extent  of  his  reverses.  Secretary  St.  John,  writ- 
ing to  Ormond,  stormed  like  a  madman  at  the 
obstinate  Germans.  But  nearly  all  the  little 
princes  of  Germany,  who  had  furnished  auxilia- 
ries, apjiroved  of  the  conduct  of  their  soldiers, 
calling  God  and  man  to  witness  that  the}'  had 
not  hired  out  their  troojjs  for  the  sake  of  the  pay 
only,  but  also  out  of  regard  to  the  common  safety 
of  Europe  and  in  observance  of  the  duty  they 
owed  to  the  German  empire.  Hereupon  Ormond 
declared  that  these  poor  Germans  should  never 
get  the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them  ;  and  he  pro- 
claimed in  his  camp  a  truce  for  two  months, 
according  to  her  majesty's  commands,  as  signi- 
fied to  him  by  Secretary  St.  John,  who  was  by 
this  time  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Baron  St.  John  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke.    But 


Henky  St.  .Tohn,  Viscount  Bolingbroke. 

After  S.r  G.  Kneller. 

Ormond  was  pledged  to  make  the  auxiliaries  in 
British  jiay  observe  this  truce  as  well  as  the 
native  troops  of  Great  Britain  ;  and,  as  these 
Germans  would  not  obey  him,  Villars  objected  to 
the  giving  up  of  Dunkirk  ;  and  an  English  detach- 
ment, which  had  been  sent  thither,  found  the 
gates  of  Dunkirk  shut  in  their  faces.  Hereupon, 
the  British  ti'oops  cursed  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
"as  a  stu]5id  tool,  and  a  general  of  straw."  The 
officers,  it  is  said,  and  all  the  veterans,  were 
overwhelmed  with  shame  and  vexation  ;  when- 
ever they  recollected  Maidborough  and  the  late 
glorious  times,  tears  gushed  to  their  eyes.  But 
the  allied  army  being  now  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  the  pontoons,  baggage -waggons,  and 
military  stores  shared  between  tliem,  Ormoud, 
seeing  no  prospect  of  drawing  off  the  auxiliaries, 
packed  up  his  baggage  and  decamped  on  the  17th 
of  Julv.      "This,"  says  Cunningham,  '-was  tlie 
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inauspicious  (l;iy  wlucli  caused  so  inucli  sorrow 
iuid  disgust  to  the  allies,  aud  branded  tlie  British 
name  with  infamy  and  disgrace."  Louis  had  sent 
orders  that,  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  the 
German  auxili:U'ies,  Dunkirk  should  be  given  up, 
aud  Sir  John  Leake  had  already  arrived  oil'  that 
port  with  an  Knglish  fleet.  As  Oi-mond  advan- 
ced in  that  ilirection  he  was  refused  admittance 
into  Douai  and  otlier  towns  occupied  by  Dutch 
garrisons,  aud  Villars  thought  tit  to  give  him 
notice  that,  in  case  he  should  find  himself  under 
any  difKcnlties,  he  would  be  welcome  to  a  retreat 
in  France.  Ormond  halted  at  Ghent  loaded  with 
vexation  and  disgrace:  while  Admu-al  Leake 
landed  a  detachment  commanded  by  that  gi-eat 
soldier,  Brigadier  Hill,  aud  took  formal  posses- 
sion of  Dunkirk  and  all  its  forts,  the  Frencli 
garrison  marching  out  to  a  man.  Ormond  lay 
some  time  at  Ghent ;  but  he  detached  six  liat- 
talious  to  reinforce  Brigadier  Hill  in  Dunkirk. 
He  soon  followed  himself  with  the  main  body  of 
the  English  army,  which  (at  the  end  of  October) 
embarked  and  returned  to  England.  Ormond 
was  received  iu  a  kind  of  triumph  by  the  Tory 
ministers,  wlio  pretended  to  consider  that  he  had 
acted  more  gloriously  iu  shuffling  out  of  the  war 
than  Marlborough  had  ever  done  in  conducting 
it.  Quesnoy  had  fallen  before  he  declared  him- 
self, and  from  that  capture  Eugene,  with  the 
Imperialists,  the  Dutch,  and  the  German  au.xili- 
aries,  marched  to  lay  siege  to  Laudrecies.  The 
Bishop  of  Bristol  and  Lord  Strafford  strenuously 
recommended  to  the  allies  the  example  of  the 
Queen  of  England,  and  a  genei-al  truce ;  but 
Eugene  thought  he  might  yet  cope  with  Villars, 
and  the  Dutch  joined  him  iu  rejecting  this  ad- 
vice and  in  rejirobating  the  withdrawing  the 
forces  of  England.     For  a  time  fortune  seemed 


to  smile  on  the  brave  prince,  who  made  incur- 
sions by  detachments  far  into  the  interior  of 
France,  and  threw  the  gloomy  court  of  Vei-sailles 
into  fresh  agonies  of  alarm.  But  Eugene  was 
not  strong  enough  to  cover  ])roi)crly  Ids  fai"-ex- 
leiding  lines,  and  the  want  of  the  steady  veteran 
British  infantry  was  soon  grievously  felt. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  Marshal  Villars  cros.sed 
the  Scheldt,  and  with  a  far  sujierior  force  fell 
upon  Albemarle,  who  was  posted  with  a  divi- 
sion of  the  allied  army  at  Dciiain.  Eugene,  who 
was  attending  to  the  siege  of  Landrecies,  and  who 
was  as  rapid  as  Villars,  came  in  siglit,  but  he 
■was  detained  by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge, 
aud  Albemarle  was  defeated  and  taken  jirisoner 
almost  under  his  eye.  The  French  then  i]ushed 
along  the  scarp  to  Marchiennes,  where  the  jieople 
favoured  the  French,  and  furnished  them  with 
intelligence.  Indeed,  in  all  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, the  stop]iage  of  the  secret-service  money, 
which  JIarlborough  had  been  accustomed  to  dis- 
tribute, had  a  ijrodigious  effect  u]ion  the  political 
disposition  of  the  inli.abitants.  Marchiennes  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Villars  with  surjirising 
facility,  considering  that  the  place  was  garrisoned 
by  4000  men.  Eugene  now  raised  the  siege  of 
Landrecies;  but,  even  with  his  army  disengaged, 
he  could  not  prevent  Villars  from  investing 
Douai.  The  garrison  there  scarcely  behaved 
better  than  the  troops  in  Marchiennes  had  done  ; 
and  they  surrendered  after  a  short  siege.  Ques- 
noy, which  Eugene  had  so  recently  taken,  made 
a  better  resi-stance,  but  it  too  fell  before  Villars. 
The  states-general  checked  Eugeue,  who  would 
have  fought  a  battle  to  save  these  places,  repre- 
senting to  him  that,  in  their  jireseut  circumstan- 
ces, it  would  lie  unwise  aud  uu.safe  to  ri.sk  their 
army. 
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CHAPTER   XL— CIVIL   AND   MILITARY   HISTORY.— ad.   1712—1714. 


Lord  BoUngbroke  gent  an]bas3.idor  to  Paris — His  political  character  and  proceedings — Fatal  duel  between  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Lord  Jlohun — The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  goes  as  ambassador  to  Paris — Marlborough  leaves 
I'vUglaud — The  treaty  of  Utrecht  concluded — Its  chief  articles — Attempt  to  establish  reciprocity  of  trade 
lietwecn  France  and  England — Jacobite  interests  com})ronnsed  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht — Proposal  to  extend 
the  malt  tax  to  Scotland — It  threatens  to  dissolve  the  union — Changes  in  the  court  and  cabinet — Lord  Boling- 
broke  intrigues  for  the  pretender — Dangers  of  the  Protestant  succession — Spanish  afTaira — lUsk  of  a  renewal 
of  war — Humiliation  of  England  among  the  contending  jiarties — Intrigue-s  iu  the  English  court  in  favour  of 
the  pretender — Lady  Masham's  exertions  in  his  cause — Counter- workings  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford — Meeting  of 
a  new  parliameut— Steps  to  secure  the  Hanoverian  succession — Proposals  made  subversive  of  the  pretender's 
jiersoual  safety — They  are  rejected — The  queen's  dislike  to  the  Hanoverian  succession  and  its  advocates — Pro- 
jiosal  that  the  Elector  of  Hanover  should  come  to  England,  and  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords — Unin- 
telligible character  of  the  political  raanceuvres  upon  this  subject — Declarations  of  the  principal  statesmen  about 
the  elector's  coming  to  England — Extracts  of  correspondence  on  the  state  of  parties  in  England — Perplexity 
of  the  Hanoverian  court — The  queen's  angry  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover — The  elector's  joui'iiey  to  Eng- 
land abandoned — New  intrigues  in  behalf  of  the  pretender — The  Hano\erian  minister's  account  of  the  state 
of  parties  at  the  English  court — Alarm  of  a  civil  war  in  behalf  of  the  pretender — The  oppressive  "Schism  Act" — 
Its  origin  and  nature — Long  debates  upon  it  in  parliament — It  passes  through  both  houses — Its  operation 
unexpectedly  arrested — Political  rivalry  between  the  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord  Bolingbroke — Oxford  displaced 
— Bolingbroke's  temporary  ascendency — Marlborough's  circumspect  watchfulness  over  these  proceedings — 
Dangerous  illness  of  the  queen — Anxiety  of  the  political  parties  during  her  sickness — Bolingbroke  and  the 
Jacobites  reduced  to  despair — A  new  prime  minister  appointed — The  Whig  party  triumphant — The  Hano- 
verian succession  secured — Death  of  Queen  Anne — The  Elector  of  Hanover  proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain. 


PON  the  return  of  tlie  army  of 
the  Duke  of  Orraoud,  the  troops 
were  mostly  disbanded,  and  a 
general  disarming  was  begun  in 
England.  At  the  same  time 
Secretary  Bolingbroke,  who  had 
told  De  Toroy  that  his  queen  "  had  taken  steps 
beyond  ordinary  rules,"  was  sent  over  as  ambas- 
sador to  Paris  to  facilitate  the  conclusion  of  the 
]ieace  begun  to  be  negotiated  at  Utrecht,  which 
lie  went  prepared  to  do  by  playing  into  the  hands 
of  France  and  the  pretender.  He  was  aecom- 
jianied  by  Prior  the  poet.  Shortly  after  his  arri- 
val a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  to  for 
Italy,  together  with  a  safe  passage  for  all  the 
Austrians  from  Spain  back  to  Italy.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  the  pretender  should  retire  to  Lor- 
raine ;  and  that  security  for  his  person,  during 
his  residence  in  that  country,  should  be  demanded 
from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  the  emperor.  De 
Torcy  presented  the  draft  of  Philip's  act  of  re- 
nunciation, wliicli  Bolingbroke  sent  to  the  lord- 
treasurer.  Bolingbroke  further  agreed  to  a  truce 
with  France  by  land  and  sea  for  four  months 
longer,  and  invited  the  allies  to  join  in  it.  He 
then  retui-ned  to  England  elate  with  the  flatter- 
ing distinctions  he  had  received  at  Paris,  the 
atmosphere  of  which  place  seemed  native  to  him; 
for,  in  head  and  heai-t,  in  his  good  qualities  as 
well  as  in  his  evil  ones,  in  his  style  and  in  his 


thoughts,  Bolingbroke  was  more  French  than 
English.  He  left  Matthew  Prior  behind  him  to 
finish  the  negotiations.  On  the  10th  of  Septem- 
ber the  secretary  wrote  from  London  to  the  poet: 
'•  For  God's  sake,  dear  Mat,  for  God's  sake,  hide 
the  nakedness  of  thy  country,  and  give  the  best 
turn  thy  fertile  brain  will  furnish  thee  with  to 
the  blunders  of  thy  countrymen,  who  are  not 
much  better  politicians  than  the  French  are 
poets!''  The  secretary  recommended  "manage- 
ment" and  "appearance.'  It  was,  therefore, 
high  time  for  the  Dutch  to  think  for  themselves; 
and  early  in  October  they  most  reluctantly  yielded 
many  of  their  pretensions.  But  now  the  demands 
of  the  French  rose  as  those  of  the  Dutch  declined: 
and  they  advanced  claim  tqion  claim,  till  even 
Bolingbroke  was  obliged  to  exclaim,  "  By  heaven! 
they  treat  like  pedlars :  or,  which  is  worse,  like 
attorneys!"'  But  this  mode  of  dealing  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  unwise  and  un- 
generous measures  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  EnglLsh  cabinet ;  the  signing  the  separate 
truce,  the  withdrawing  our  army  from  Flanders, 
and  the  whole  tone  of  our  diplomacy — measures 
in  which  Bolingbroke  himself  had  undeniably 
been  a  conspicuous  counsellor  and  chief  actor. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  brilliant  quali- 
ties of  this  intriguing  politician,  his  masterly  pen. 


'  Prior's  Nefiotlatio^u:  Letters  of  Bolingbroke,  in  Hardwicke 
Stite  Papa-s;  De  Torcy,  Mcmoires. 
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Lis  ready  and  scai'oliing  wit,  aided  by  many  ami- 
able and  engaging  traits  of  personal  t-liarai-tur, 
liave  too  mnch  blinded  the  \Yorld  to  liis  political 
]irofligacy,  and  even  occasioned  far  too  liigli  an 
estimate  of  his  political  knowledge  and  address. 
A  few  more  such  brilliant  men  as  Bolingbroke 
wonld  have  given  us  something  like  a  French 
despotism  in  government,  together  witli  a  French 
code  of  morals.' 

In  the  meanwhile  Lord  Lexington  had  pro- 
ceeded to  Madrid,  where,  on  the  5th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  in  the  presence  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  of  the  chief  nobility,  King  Philij)  signed  his 
renunciation  of  the  French  succession,  and  swore 
upon  the  holy  evangelists  to  observe  it  in  all 
time  and  under  all  tera|itations.  The  Sjianiards 
at  Ma<lrid  and  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept in  a  corner  of  it,  were  contented  and  jubi- 
lant ;  but  in  that  corner  which  was  the  exception, 
the  predominant  feelings  were  a  liatred  of  the 
lliourbon,  and  a  detestation  of  the  English,  who 
had  given  them  up  to  his  dominion.  The  Cata- 
loniaus  had  been  invited  and  incited  to  take  up 
arms  by  the  English,  who  had  most  solemnly  en- 
gaged never  to  forsake  them  or  betray  them,  yet 
all  the  British  troops  there  luid  been  recalled ; 
the  Imperialists,  the  troops  and  olRcei'S  of  the 
claimant  Chai'les,  had  thus  been  obliged  to  with- 
draw for  their  own  safety:  and,  forsaken  by  all, 
the  poor  Catalonians  were  left  to  the  vengeance 
of  the  king  whom  they  had  so  long  and  so  bravely 


opposed,  and  to  the  fierce  retaliation  of  the  neigli- 
liom-ing  provinces.  Our  troops  were  al.so  with- 
di-awn  from  Portugal,  but  the  sovereign  of  that 
country  had  been  brought  into  the  truce,  and 
could  depend  upon  being  secured  in  tlie  defini- 
tive treaty. 

Mattliew  Prior,  after  all,  was  only  a  jioet.  It 
seemed  necessarj'  to  the  Tories  to  have  a  duke  at 
Paris.  And  which  of  all  the  dnkes  of  luigland 
and  Scotland  was  the  one  ajipointed  at  this  cri- 
tical juncture  to  represent  Queen  Anne  at  the 
French  court?  It  was  that  shuffling  Jacobite, 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  continued  in 
constant  correspondence  with  tlie  court  of  St. 
Germain." 

Even  before  Mrs.  Masham  and  Harley  liad 
undermined  the  Wiiig  ministry,  Hamilton  had 
bieen  an  acceptable  visitor  at  the  court  of  St. 
James's,  but  since  the  absolute  pi-evalcnce  there 
of  the  Tory  party,  he  had  been  closeted  far  more 
frequently  with  the  queen.  It  wiis  imjwssible  to 
avoid  dark  suspicions.  Burnet  says,  "  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton's  being  now  appointed  to  go  to  the 
court  of  France  gave  melancholy  speculations  to 
those  who  thought  him  much  in  the  pretender's 
interest :  lie  was  considered,  not  only  in  Scotland, 
but  here  in  England,  as  the  head  of  his  party; 
but  a  dismal  accident  put  an  end  to  his  life,  a 
few  days  before  he  intended  to  have  set  out  on 
his  embassy."  His  Grace  of  Hamilton  had  been 
engaged  in  some  law-suits,  and  had  contracted  a 


'  Nothing  c.in  be  more  uiipriucipled  than  the  tirade  in  wliicli, 
in  liis  L'lUrs  on  Hi.^(oi-i/,  Lord  Bolingbrolte  endeavoui-s  to  tlirow 
on  the  Dutch  the  wliole  blame  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  terms 
obt.ained  from  France,  as  if  the  paralyzing  of  the  .illied  army 
had  been  caused  by  them,  not  by  the  supei-seding  of  Marl- 
borough antl  tlie  in.ictiou  imposed  on  his  successor.  Ko  that 
Bolingbroke  only  m.akes  his  own  conduct  tiie  more  indefensible, 
when,  with  rare  s.igacity,  he  points  to  the  elasticity  of  the 
power  of  France,  and  the  r.apidity  with  which  her  immense 
natural  resources  woxUd  always  enable  her  to  recover  from  any 
tempor.ary  exhaustion  caused  by  the  ambition  and  folly  of  licr 
people  and  government.  Who  would  suppose  that  it  is  Bolingbroke 
who  WTites  as  follows  : — "  Notwithstanding  this,  I  sh.all  not  be 
surprised  if  you  think  that  the  peace  of  Utrecht  was  not  an- 
swerable to  the  success  of  the  war,  nor  to  the  etforts  made  in  it. 
I  til  ink  so  myself,  and  have  always  owned,  even  wliile  it  wjis 
making  and  made,  that  I  thoughts©.  Since  we  had  committed 
a  successful  folly,  we  o\lght  to  have  reaped  more  advant.age  from  it 
than  we  did  ;  and  wliether  we  had  left  Philip  or  placed  another 
lirince  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  we  ought  to  have  reduced  the 
power  of  France,  and  to  have  strengthened  her  neighbours 
much  more  than  we  did.  We  ouglit  to  have  reduced  her  power 
for  generations  to  come,  and  not  to  have  contented  ourselves 
with  a  momentary  reduction  of  it.  France  w.as  exhausted  to  a 
great  degree  of  men  and  money,  and  her  government  bad  no 
credit :  but  they  who  took  this  for  a  sufficient  reduction  of  her 
power,  looked  but  a  little  w\ay  before  them  and  reiisoned  too 
superficially  Several  such  there  were,  however,"  ^'c.  He 
then  goes  into  paHicidar  calculations,  and  repeats  that  "  the 
natur.al  advantages  of  the  country  are  such,  that  bow  great 
soever  her  distress  be  at  any  point  of  time,  twenty  years  of 
tranquillity  suffice  to  re-eitablish  her  affairs,  and  to  enrich 
her  again  at  the  expense  of  all  the  nations  of  Euroiie."  And 
.again,  "Upon  the  whole  matter,  my  lord,  the  low  and  ex- 
hausted state  to  which  Fr.ance  was  reduced,  l;y  the  last  great 


war,  was  but  a  temporary  reduction  of  her  power :  and  what- 
ever real  and  more  lasting  reduction  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
brought  about  in  some  instances,  it  w.as  not  sufficient.  The 
power  of  France  would  not  have  appeared  as  great  ;is  it  did  when 
England  and  Holland  armed  themselves  .and  armed  all  Ger- 
many against  her.  if  she  had  lain  as  open  to  the  invasions  of 
her  enemies,  as  her  enemies  Lay  to  her.  Her  inward  strength 
was  great;  but  the  strength  of  those  frontiers  which  Louis 
XIV.  was  almost  forty  years  in  forming,  and  which  the  folly 
of  all  his  neighbours  in  turn  suffered  him  to  form,  m.ade  liis 
strength  as  formidable  as  it  became." 

2  In  his  remarks  on  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  M,  Guizot  notes 
the  manifest  superiority  of  the  French  as  diplomatists,  and  to 
this  we  may  no  doubt  in  part  ascribe  the  success  with  which 
they  contrived  to  detach  England  from  a  hejirty  cooperation 
with  her  continental  allies,  and  to  secure  a  bettor  peace  at 
Utrecht  than  even  Anne's  Tory  cabinet  either  wislicd  or  ex- 
pected. "The  French  diplomacy  of  that  epoch,"  Kiys  Guizot, 
"  was  also  strongly  marked  by  skill  and  ability.  The  names  of 
Messieiu-s  de  Torcy,  D'Avaux,  and  Bonrepaus  .arc  known  to  all 
well-informed  pereons.  Wlien  we  compare  the  despatches  and 
memoirs,  the  capacity  and  conduct,  of  those  counsellors  of 
Louis  XIV.,  with  the  cap.abilities  evinced  by  the  Spanish,  Poi- 
tuguese,  and  Gemian  negotiatoi-s,  we  are  struck  with  the  supe- 
riority of  the  French  ministers,  not  only  as  regards  tbeir  intel- 
lectual activity  and  application  Ut  business,  but  also  in  liberality 
of  mind.  These  courtiers  of  an  absolute  k  ing  uiidoi-stood  oxter- 
n.al  circumstances  .and  parties,  the  longings  of  liberty  and  popu- 
l.ar  movements,  much  better  than  the  majority  of  the  English 
themselves  at  tliat  period  There  w.as  no  diidoniacy  in  Em-oiio 
ill  the  seventeenth  century  which  ajipears  at  all  e(pi.al  to  the 
French  but  the  Dutch.  The  ministers  employed  by  De  Witt 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  those  illustrious  chiefs  of  the  party  of 
civil  and  religions  liberty,  were  the  only  diplomatists  who  Jiroved 
fit  to  enter  the  lists  witli  the  servant  i  of  the  gre.it  nionni"ch." 
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\ioleiit  hatred  against  Lord  Moliuii,  a  iiiaii  whose 
fierce  passions  fell  little  short  of  madness.     At 
au  accidental  meeting,  the  duke,  it  it  said,  grossly 
insulted  his  lordshi|i,  wlio  thereupon  sent  him  a 
challenge.     The  spirit  of  ]i:irty  has  so  completely 
seized  this  sul)ject  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  juscer- 
tain  the  true  story.     On  Saturday  inoruing,  the 
l.'5th  of  November,  the  keepers  of  Hyde  Park 
heard  a  clashing  of  swords,  and,  running  to  the 
spot,  which  was  in  Kensington  Gardens,  they 
found   both   the  Duke  of  Hamilton   and   Lord 
Mohun  weltering  in  their  blood  and  dying.   Colo- 
nel Hauiilton,  the  duke's  second,  and  near  rela- 
tive, remained  on  the  field,  and  was  taken  priso- 
ner ;   but  General  Macai-tney,  Mohun's  second, 
ran  off  and  escaped.     Colonel  Hamilton,  when 
brought   before   the   council,  deposed   that   the 
seconds,  that   is,  himself   and   Macartney,  had 
fought  as  well  as  the  principals,  and  he  hinted 
that  his  grace  had  had  foul  ]jlay  at  the  hands  of 
Macartney.     The  colonel's  deposition  is  far  from 
being  entitled  to  imjdicit  credit ;  it  seems  to  have 
been  rambling  and  inconclusive,  and  the  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  the  deceased  duke,  and  his 
political  and  jjersonal  ]irejudices,  render  his  tes- 
timony suspicious.     It  is  true  General  Macartney 
fled  to  the  Continent,  instead  of  staying  to  ex- 
plain the  duel,  and  rebut  his  adversary's  charges; 
but  in  such  a  business,  au  innocent  and  a  brave 
man  may  reasonably  have  dreaded  the  vengeance 
of  the  powerful  Tory  party  and  the  violent  ex- 
citement of  the  people,  who  had  been  assured  by 
some  about  court,  that  the  duel  was  from  begin- 
ning to  end  a  most  foul  and  premeditated  mur- 
der, undertaken   at  the   desire   and   instigation 
of   a  des]3erate  Whig  faction   that   had  posted 
other  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  Macartney  all 
round  Hyde  Park  to  assassinate  the  duke  in  case 
he  had  escaped  the  swords  of  Lord  Mohun  and 
his  second.      Swift,  in  the  Examiner,  held  up 
Lord  Mohun  as  a  profligate,  whose  hands  had 
been  already  dyed  with  three  foul  murders;  and, 
generally,  the  writers  on  the  Tory  side  maintained 
that  both  Mohun  and  Macartney  had  been  "  in- 
cited to  undertake  the  quan-el,  by  a  certain  party 
of  men  who  were  no  great  friends  to  the  govern- 
ment."    The  Whig  writers,  on  the  other  side, 
maintained  that  the  combat  of   principals  and 
seconds  had  been  savagely  but  fairly  fought,  and 
that  there  was  no  incitement  to  it  beyond  the 
old  animosities  existing  betw'een  Hamilton  and 
Mohun,   and   the  recent  insult   ofiered   by  his 
grace  to  his  lordship.     Cunningham  says,  that 
Hamilton,  "being  challenged  to  a  duel  by  the 
Lord   Moluin,  killed   his   antagonist;   but   was 
himself  also  killed,  as  was  supposed,  by  General 
Macartney,  Mohun's  second."     But  this  does  not 
imply  that   there   was  anj'thing   unfair   in  the 
proceeding,  for  the  combat  was  general :  Macart- 


ney, on  the  fall  of  his  friend,  was  left  single- 
handed  to  face  two  adversaries ;  and  the  instinct 
of  self-preservation  and  the  desire  of  avenging 
Mohun,  would  account  for,  and  in  such  a  busi- 
ness justify  his  attacking  Hamilton.  But  though 
the  Whigs  exculpated  themselves  from  the  foul 
charge  of  promoting  a  murder,  they  scarcely  pre- 
tended to  conceal  that  they  were  glad  at  Hamil- 
ton's death  ;  and  they  interpreted  the  rage  of 
their  opponents  into  a  proof  of  the  hopes  they 
had  entertained  from  that  Jacobite  nobleman's 
embassy  to  France,  and  his  conferences  there 
with  the  pretender.  In  lieu  of  the  deceased  duke, 
the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  now  nominated, 
and  he  jrt-oceeded  forthwith  to  Paris,  where  ISlat- 
thew  Prior  still  remained  to  assist  in  the  nego- 
tiations. The  Tories,  or  the  Jacobites,  had  not 
hesitated  to  accuse  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of 
being  concerned  in  Hamilton's  death ;  and  as 
the  fallen  and  discontented  lord-general  left  Eng- 
land shortly  after  to  fix  his  residence  on  the 
Continent,  his  departure  was  construed  into  a 
pi'oof  of  his  guilt  and  of  his  fear  of  the  conse- 
quences. But  IMarlborough's  silent  and  ajipar- 
ently  secret  depai'ture  out  of  England  has  been 
accounted  for  upon  much  better  grounds.  Godol- 
phin,  his  best  ally,  "the  man  of  the  clearest  head 
and  the  calmest  temper,"  had  died  in  the  preced- 
ing mouth  of  September,  and  since  then  the  court 
fury  against  the  Whig  party,  and  against  tlie 
Marlboroughs  in  pai-ticular,  had  increased,  as,  in 
due  proportion,  had  the  audacity  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  of  the  general's  personal  and  political 
enemies.  "  If  he  had  stayed  in  England,"  says 
Burnet,  "  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  but,  upon  the 
least  shadow  of  suspicion,  he  would  have  been  im- 
mediately secured ;  whereas  now  he  would  be  at 
liberty,  being  beyond  sea,  to  act  as  there  might 
be  occasion  for  it.  There  were  two  suits  begun 
against  him :  the  one  was  for  the  two-and-a-half 
per  cent,  that  the  foreign  princes  were  content 
should  be  deducted  for  contingencies,  of  which 
an  account  was  formerly  given;  the  other  wa.s 
for  arrears  due  to  the  builders  of  Blenheim 
House.  The  queen  had  given  orders  for  building 
it  with  great  magnificence ;  all  the  bargains  with 
the  workmen  were  made  in  her  name,  and  by 
authority  from  her;  and  in  the  preambles  of  the 
acts  of  parliament  that  confirmed  the  gi-ant  of 
Woodstock  to  him  and  his  heirs,  it  was  said 
the  queen  built  the  house  for  him ;  yet,  now  that 
the  tradesmen  were  let  run  into  an  aiTear  of 
i:30,000,the  queen  refused  to  pay  any  more,  and 
set  them  upon  suing  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
for  it,  though  he  had  never  contracted  with  any 
of  them.  Upon  his  going  beyond  sea,  both  those 
suits  were  stayed,  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
peo])le  to  imagine  that  the  ministry,  being  dis- 
turbed to  see  so  much  public  respect  ]iut  on  a 
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inau  wliom  they  had  used  so  ill,  had  set  these 
prosecutions  on  foot  only  to  render  his  stay  in 
England  niicasy  to  him."  But  whatever  \v:is  the 
motive  for  liis  going,  Marlborough,  who  was  fol- 
lowed a  few  weeks  after  hv  his  duchess,  never 
returned  to  England  until  Anne  was  safely  de- 
po.sited  in  Weslnnnster  Abbe_v.  Another  fact, 
which  is  equally  certain,  is,  that  from  his  foreign 
retirement  Marlborough,  imtwitlistanding  his 
frequent  cori-espondence  witli  the  house  of  Han- 
over, continued  also  to  correspond  with  the  court 
of  St.  Germain,  and  to  express  his  unalterable 
attachment  to  the  pretender.' 

To  allow  time  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the 
arrival  of  Lord  BoHngliroke,  who  had  returned 
to  the  Continent  to  hasten  it,  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament had  been  put  off  by  seven  prorogations : 
at  length,  however,  ou  the  3d  of  A|n'il,  Boling- 
broke  arrived,  and  the  session  opened  on  the  !)tli 
of  the  same  month. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  exactly  eleven  years  after 
the  proclamation  of  this  costly  war,  peace  was 
pi'oclairaed  in  Loudon.  Holland,  Portugal,  Prus- 
sia, and  Savoy  had  reluctantly  signed  the  treaty 
of  L^trecht ;  but  the  emperor,  both  in  his  heredi- 
tary capacity  of  sovereign  of  Austria,  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  &c.,  and  as  head  of  the  German  em- 
pire, persisted  in  refusing  to  be  a  party  tb  it, 
and  in  proclaiming  in  protests  and  manifes- 
toes that  he,  a  principal  in  the  grand  alliance, 
liad  been  abandoned  and  betrayed.  As  finally 
settled,  this  famous  or  infamous  treaty  left,  or 
seemed  to  leave  France  more  powerful  than  she 
was  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Its  main 
articles  were — 1.  That  the  French  king  recog- 
nized the  Protestant  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  and  engaged  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  not  to  suffer  the  pretender  to  return 
into  his  dominions,  nor  in  any  way  to  succour  or 
assist  him.  2.  That  the  crowns  of  France  and 
Spain  should  never  be  united.  3.  That  the  for- 
tifications of  Dunkirk  shoidd  be  demolished,  and 
the  harbour  filled  up,  never  to  be  repaired. 
4.  Hudson's  Bay  and  Straits  were  to  remain  to 
Great  Britain,  and  satisfaction  was  to  be  made 
by  France  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  for 
damages  received ;  the  whole  island  of  St.  Chris- 
topher, Nova  Scotia,  and  the  island  of  New- 
foundland were  to  belong  of  right  to  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  French  having  huts  there  to  dry  their 
fish,  and  liberty  to  fish  only  from  Cape  Bonavista 
to  the  northern  point  of  Newfoundland.  5.  The 
French  in  Canada  were  not  to  molest  the  five 
nations  of  Indians  subject  to  Great  Britain.  6.  All 
letters  of  reprisal,  mark,  and  countermark,  were 
to  be  annulled.  7.  England  was  to  retain  Mi- 
norca and  Gibraltar,  as  provided  in  a  separate 
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treaty  with  Philip,  as  King  of  Spain.  (This  was 
all  of  the  treaty  that  directly  regarded  the  inte- 
i"e.st3  of  Great  Britain).  8.  Naples,  Milan,  Sar- 
dinia, and  the  Spanish  Netherlamls  were  to  be 
ceded  to  the  emperor,  in  lieu  of  his  claim  to 
the  S]>anish  crown.  0.  Sicily  was  to  be  disjoined 
from  Naples,  and  transferred  to  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  with  the  regal  title  ;  and  the  eveuttial  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  of  Spain  w;is,  in  defavdt 
of  tlescendants  from  the  Bourbon  I'hilip,  to  be 
vested  in  the  house  of  Savoy.  10.  In  addition  to 
the  places  anciently  jjossessed  by  the  Dutch,  to 
strengthen  their  frontier,  Luxembourg,  Namur, 
Charleroi,  and  Newjiort  were  to  be  assigned  as 
a  perpetual  barrier,  as  had  been  previously  stipu- 
lated by  the  new  barrier  treaty  signed  by  the 
ministers  of  Great  Britain  and  the  states-general 
on  the  30th  of  January.  The  emperor  was  to  be 
allowed  to  the  1st  of  June  to  declare  his  accep- 
tance or  non-acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed.- 

Fortune  or  the  better  power  that  regulates 
human  events,  nullified  in  the  end  the  fears  which 
Europe  had  entertained  of  a  Bourbon  reign  in 
Spain ;  but  at  the  time  when  those  fears  origi- 
nated, and  even  when  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was 
signed,  they  were  neither  unfounded  nor  unim- 
portant ;  they  were,  ou  the  contrary,  of  the 
highest  importance  to  every  jjower  in  Europe. 
It  hapjiened  that  the  sickly  boy  that  stood  be- 
tween Philip  and  the  French  throne  lived  to  be 
king,  and  to  beget  and  leave  heirs  behind  him, 
so  that  neither  Philip  nor  his  successor  was 
tempted  to  break  the  solemn  engagement  and  re- 
nunciation made ;  but  if  the  boy  Louis  (after- 
wards the  fifteenth  of  that  name)  had  died,  can 
it  be  believed  for  a  moment  that  Philip  woidd 
not  have  grasped  at  the  succession  ?  Yet  this 
long  war,  so  ingloriously  terminated,  had  not 
been  without  its  eflfects ;  all  the  blood  and  trea- 
sure spent  had  not  been  absolutely  thrown  away. 
The  haughtiest,  the  most  arrogant,  overbearing, 
and  ambitious  sovereign  of  Europe  had  been 
checked,  humiliateil,  and  brought  to  rea.son  ;  the 
spell  of  the  French  name — the  belief  that  they 
were  all  but  invincible  in  the  field — had  been 
thoroughly  broken,  and  this  mainly  through  the 
valour  of  British  troo|)s  and  the  military  genius 
of  an  English  general;  our  martial  reputation 
had  been  raised  to  the  highest  |)itch — a  thing  in- 
significant only  in  the  eyes  of  a  few  dreaming 
theorists  and  impracticable  humanists;   France 

2  Many  of  the  princes  of  his  empire  eeenied  detcniiined  to 
Bupport  the  emperor  in  resisting  the  trciity.  Tliis  was  iwiti- 
cularly  the  case  with  Hanover.  In  the  debates  in  jjarliament 
some  of  tlie  Wliigs  objected  th.at  this  peace  could  not  l>c  colled 
a  general  i>cace,  since  the  emperor,  the  Klector  of  Hanover,  and 
other  princes  and  states  of  the  emiura.  were  not  yet  come  inttt 
it.  But  miuisteii*  replied  that,  indeed,  the  peace  was  not  xini. 
vcrsal,  but  still  might  be  callc<l  general,  since  the  m.njor  part  of 
the  allies  had  signed  it. — Roger  Coke,  Detection. 
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liail  been  so  weakened  and  exhausted  as  not  to 
be  iu  a  condition  to  give  any  serious  alarm  to 
the  world  for  some  generations ;  and  Holland  for 
the  present  was  comjiaratively  secured  from  at- 
tack. At  home  this  long  war  liad  given  fresh  vi- 
gour and  impulses  to  the  mind  of  the  people,  and 
nibbed  off  the  rust  which  had  been  contracteil 
under  the  two  last  )jriuces  of  the  house  of 
Stuart. 

Such  as  it  was,  the  ti-eaty  of  Utrecht  was  easily 
swallowed  by  the  sitting  parliament,  who,  how- 
ever, raised  strong  objections  to  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France  by  which  it  was  accompanied. 
Bolingbroke,  and  those  who  acted  with  him  or 
under  him,  had  agreed  that  all  the  goods  and 
commodities  of  France  should  be  received  in 
England  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nations  ;  and  that  the  goods  and  commodities  of 
Englantl  should  be  received  in  France  on  the 
like  terms.  This  appears  like  a  dawning  of  the 
reciprocity  system  of  our  own  day;  and  the  merit 
of  it  is  attributed  to  the  bright  intellect  of  Bol- 
ingbroke. It  should  appear,  however,  that  the 
merit  was  really  due  to  Mr.  Arthur  Moore,  who 
had  risen  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  livery- 
servant  to  be  a  merchant  of  gi'eat  wealth  and 
influence,  and  a  political  economist  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  time.  The  English  manufacturers, 
particularly  of  woollen  and  silk  goods,  complained 
loud  ly  against  the  commercial  treaty.  Sir  Charles 
(Jooke,  Sir  Theodore  Janson,  and  other  eminent 
merchants  of  London,  launched  a  periodical  jiaper 
to  make  war  on  the  project.'  Among  other 
things,  these  wiseacres  asserted  that  a  free  trade 
with  France  would  be  a  greater  calamity  than 
the  fire  of  Loudon  ;  that  country  gentlemen  and 
landholders  would  be  brought  to  poverty  by  the 
rapid  decay  of  their  rents ;  and  that  the  work- 
ing peo]>le  would  be  reduced  to  the  cruel  alter- 
native of  starvation  or  emigration.  Numei-ous 
petitions  and  remonstrances  were  presented  all 
in  the  same  spirit. 

The  commercial  treaty  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
helped  to  destroy  the  ministry,  who  also  soon 
began  to  find  that  the  popular  joy  for  the  peace 
was  a  very  evanescent  feeling,  and  that  all  classes 
were  beginning  to  criticize  even  the  main  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  By  that  treaty  the  pretender  had 
been  obliged  to  withdraw  from  St.  Germain : 
Louis,  indeed,  was  bound  to  send  him  out  of 
France  ;  but  he  allowed  him  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Bar-le-Duc  iu  Lorraine,  which,  though 
nominally  a  separate  country,  was  as  entii-ely  a 
jiortion  of  France  as  its  geographical  position 
and  the  insignificance  of  its  rulers  could  make  it. 
Concluding  that  it  would  be  as  easy  for  the  pre- 
teiider  to  carry  on  his  intrigues  with  Scotland 


and  England  from  Bar-le-Duc  as  from  St.  Ger- 
main, Loril  Wliarton,  on  the  2f)th  of  June,  with- 
out notice  given,  moved  in  the  ujiper  house  for 
an  address  entreating  the  queen  "to  use  her  most 
])ressing  instances  for  removing  the  pretender 
from  the  Duke  of  Lorraine's  dominions."  Not 
one  of  the  court  jiarty  ventured  to  o])pose  the 
motion — so  jiowerfu)  was  the  dread  of  any  sus- 
picion of  Jacobitisni,  and  even  with  those  who 
fondly  fancied  at  the  queen's  demise  it  would  be 
an  easy  thing  to  restore  the  outciist  Stuart ;  but 
at  length  Lord  North  timidly  observed,  that  to 
carry  the  motion  would  show  a  distrust  of  her 
majesty ;  and  he  asked  where  they  would  have 
the  pretender  live,  if  they  insisted  upon  driving 
him  from  all  the  states  that  were  then  iu  frieud- 
.slii]i  with  England  '.'  The  motion,  however,  was 
unanimously  carried  ;  and,  two  days  after,  Gene- 
ral Stanhope  made  ]5recisely  the  same  motion  in 
the  commons.  Here  was  the  same  timidity  also. 
Only  Sir  AVilliam  Whitelock  said  drily,  that  he 
remembered  how  the  like  address  was  formerly 
made  to  Oliver  Cromwell  for  having  Charles 
Stuart  removed  out  of  France ;  and  yet  Charles 
had  been  brought  back  to  the  throne.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  the  Jacobites  in  the  house  remained 
so  quiet  from  having  the  fear  of  the  approaching 
elections  before  their  eyes.'  The  two  addresses 
were  carried  up  to  the  queen,  who,  probably 
without  doing  much  violence  to  her  feelings,  pre- 
tended to  be  satisfied  with  them,  and  pi'omised  to 
act  accordingly,  or  to  use  her  best  endeavoui-s  to 
get  the  pretender  removed  out  of  Lorraine.  The 
negotiation  for  the  removal  was  intrusted  to  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Prior,  who  both,  together  with  the 
French  minister  De  Torcy,  treated  it  as  a  jest. 
It  appears,  indeetl,  that  Bolingbroke  himself  pri- 
vately furnished  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  with  pre- 
texts for  eluding  the  very  demands  which  he 
(Bolingbroke)  was  making  publicly.' 

When  the  House  of  Commons — pressed  for  large 
supplies  notwithstanding  the  jieace — were  pro- 
ceeding to  renew  the  malt  tax  for  another  year, 
it  was  pro])osed,  and  eventually  carried,  that  this 
tax  should  be  extended  to  Scotland,  which  had 
hitherto  been  free  from  it.  The  Scottish  mem- 
bers and  the  Scottish  peers,  who  had  many  other 
grievances,  some  imaginai'y,  but  others  real  aud 
serious,  held  a  meeting,  aud  de])uted  two  lords 
and  two  commonei's  to  remonstrate  with  the 
queen  against  "  such  a  breach  of  the  articles  of 
the  union  as  prom]jted  them  to  declare  it  dis- 
solved." Anne  reproved  them  for  their  precipi- 
tation, aud  thought  the  threat  would  end  there. 
But  on  the  14th  of  June,  Lord  Findlater  moved 


'  Th>!  British  Merchant,  afterwards  collected  aud  republislied  } 
in  three  volumes. 


2  Lord  Peterborough  said,  with  more  wit  than  feeling,  that, 
OS  the  pretender  h.ad  begtui  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  had  better 
go  and  finish  tliem  at  Rome.  3  i0rd  Mahon. 

<  Lett«r  of  the  Abbii  Gaultier  to  Do  Torcy. 
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ill  the  u])]ier  house  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
dissolve  the  union.  What  followed  upon  this  mo- 
tion ia  one  of  the  most  atrocious  instances  upon 
record  of  the  rancour  and  recklessness  of  ))arty 
or  faction.  The  Whigs,  whose  brightest  work 
had  been  the  carrying  of  the  union  in  the  teeth 
of  the  all  but  uuauinious  Tory  o]iposition,  now 
changed  sides,  and,  like  foul  infanticides,  endea- 
voured to  destroy  the  best  of  their  progeny,  that 
they  might  step  over  its  bleeding  body  into  the 
cabinet.  Perh.aps  it  m.ay  be  said  that  the  Whigs 
did  not  intend  the  disseverance  to  be  lasting : 
but,  if  it  had  hapiJeued  only  for  a  day,  the  ad 
vancing  clock  of  British  civilization  would  have 
been  put  back  a  whole  century.  And  yet,  what 
with  Whig  lords  that  were  scheming,  and  Scot- 
tish lords  that  were  furious,  or  sokl,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  pretender,  tlie  motion  was  rejected 
only  by  a  majority  of  foxir.  Some  good,  how- 
ever, seems  to  have  come  out  of  this  madness. 
Several  injuries  inflicted  u])on  Scotland  were  ex- 
posed ;  and  English  legislators  were  reminded  of 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  more  gently  with  a 
high-spirited  and  resolute  people. 

On  the  16th  of  July  Anne  closed  the  session 
with  an  energetic  speech,  in  which  she  took  hon- 
our to  herself  for  having  concluded  a  war,  which 
she  found  prepareil  for  her  on  her  accession,  by 
a  safe  and  honour.able  peace.  As  its  three  years 
had  expired,  the  prorogation  of  this  parliament 
was  followed,  on  the  8th  of  August,  by  its  disso- 
lution by  proclamation. 

Some  important  changes  were  made  in  court 
and  cabinet.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  was  made 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
one  of  the  most  resolute  of  the  Jacobites,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Dover  Castle  and  warden 
of  the  Cinque-ports,  as  if  to  facilitate  the  landing 
of  the  pretender  in  England ;  Lord  Lansdowue 
became  treasurer  of  the  household,  and  Lord 
Dartmouth  ]>rivy-seal  :  Bromley,  the  Tory  leader 
in  the  commons,  was  made  joint  secretary  with 
Lord  Bolingbroke ;  Benson  was  created  Lord 
Bingley,  and  sent  on  an  emb.assy  to  Spain,  being 
succeeded  in  his  post  of  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer by  Sir  William  Wyndham,  then  a  friend  of 
Bolingbroke.  In  tliese  changes  the  ascendency  of 
Bolingbroke  was  made  visible:  and,  indeed,  by 
means  of  Lady  Masham,  the  intriguing  secretary 
seemed  to  be  getting  the  treasurer's  statf  within 
his  grasp.  Emboldened  by  success,  Bolingbroke 
now  gave  a  freer  scope  to  the  evil  genius  by 
which  he  was  possessed ;  and  the  suspicion  he 
excited  in  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  the  mortal 
offence  he  gave  them,  made  his  case  hopeless  if 
the}'  should  ascend  the  English  throne,  and  there- 
fore urged  him  forward  in  his  by-pat)is  and  in- 
trigues, as  offering  his  only  chance  of  self-security 
in  after-time.     The  frequent  illnesses  of  the  queen 
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must  have  forced  these  considerations  upon  liim 
incessantly  ;  and  we  believe  that  in  them,  and  in 
the  pride  of  the  man's  heart — in  the  .satisfaction 
of  overcoming  diiliculties  which  seemed  insuper- 
able to  every  other  statesman — may  be  found 
the  motives  of  Bolingbroke's  ])roceedings  to  bring 
in  the  in-etender.  IVi-hajis,  also,  part  of  Oxfoi'd's 
timidity  on  this  subject  may  have  arisen  out  of 
the  cireumstanee  that  he  enjoyed  le.ss  of  the 
queen's  confidence  than  his  rival,  and  had  intin- 
itely  less  art  than  Bolingbroke  in  detecting  secret 
and  studiously  concealed  inclinations.  The  secre- 
tary had  lieen  for  some  time  convinced  that  Anne, 
more  from  hatred  to  the  house  of  Hanover  than 
any  family  affection,  would  gladly  contribute  to 
placing  the  crown  on  the  ])retender"s  head  after 
her  owu  death,  if  she  could  be  certain  that  she 
could  do  it  without  dangei-  to  hei'self,  and  also 
certain  that  the  pretender  would  enter  the  pale 
of  the  Church  of  England,  out  of  which  .she  seems 
conscientiously  to  have  believed  that  there  was 
no  salvation,  and  no  possibility  of  ruling  the 
English  people.  The  genius  of  Bolingbroke, 
overlooking  these  [fs  and  liypotheses,  and  the 
startling  array  of  national  feeling  and  jiarlia- 
mentary  authority,  presumed  that,  through  the 
partialities  of  a  weak  woman,  and  the  resources 
of  his  own  mind,  he  could  set  aside  the  act  of  suc- 
cession, and  firing  in  the  Stuart.  At  this  time 
the  diplomatic  intercourse  between  England  and 
Hanover  was  anything  rather  than  smooth  :  the 
queen  considered  herself  highly  insulted  by  the 
elector's  adhering  to  his  liege  lord  the  emperor, 
and  by  the  ob.stacles  he  had  raised  to  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht.  Anne  in  her  own  court  spoke  most 
disrespectfully  both  of  George  and  of  his  aged 
mother,  and  encouraged  the  jests  that  were  made 
upon  their  serene  highnesses  V)y  hei-  familiars. 
Baron  Schutz,  the  H.anoverian  resident,  knew  not 
how  to  act  or  what  to  think — except  that  there 
was  a  design  on  foot  against  his  master. 

Letters  were  brought  over  from  the  pretender 
and  his  chief  advisers  (.as  they  hail  been  before) 
to  entreat  all  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  to  vote 
for  the  Tories,  and  to  exert  themselves  strenu- 
ously in  the  elections  for  the  new  parliament. 
[Yet  Oxford,  according  to  a  Jacobite  letter,  had 
"  lately  put  in  some  of  the  most  violent  Whigs 
to  be  high-sheriffs  in  some  counties,  on  purpose 
to  influence  the  next  elections  in  favour  of  the 
Whigs,"]'     The  Tories  stood  upon  the  peace  and 


'  E-ttract  of  a  letter  from  Father  Innes,  in  Macpherson,  Stuart 
Papers.  The  very  next  letter  in  this  6tr.ange  repositoiy  of 
intrigue  and  b.isenes9  is  from  ji  Mrs.  Wliito  in  Englaml  to  the 
pretender's  minister  in  Franco.  After  speaking  about  a  con- 
siderable sum  "  for  him  that  w.is  of  the  be--*t  qiiality  " — meaning 
Secret.ar>'  Bolingbrolte — Mi-s.  White  says  tliat  slio  cannot  change 
her  opijiion  about  the  trinnning  and  sIiutHing  Harley  .Oxfordi. 
*'  lie  would,"  she  says,  "engage  all  ;  but  keeps  the  balance  in 
his  own  power,  to  give  a  turn  the  wav  he  thinks  will  pnive 
22R 
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iipou  the  bro;ul  basis  of  tlic  hi[,'li-clnnvli  interest, 
and  so  ilesiioiuleut  were  the  friends  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  that  General  Stauliojie  told 
Seliutz  that  tlie  majority  of  country  gentlemen 
would  surely  be  against  them  ;  and  that,  if  things 
continued  on  their  present  footing,  the  elector, 
(Jeorge,  would  not  come  to  the  crown  unless  he 
came  with  an  army.  Still,  however,  the  AVhigs 
made  extraordinary  exertions,  taking  their  stand 
upon  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  the  old  jealou- 
sies of  the  nation  against  everything  French. 
This  last  was  their  best  card ;  and,  to  show  their 
concern  for  trade  and  the  staple  commodity,  they 
wore  pieces  of  wool  in  their  liats,  while  the 
Tories  wore  green  boughs  to  recall  the  memory 
of  the  oak  of  Boscobel  and  the  restoration  of 
King  Charles  II.  After  the  two  parties  had  tried 
their  strength  in  all  the  counties  and  boroughs, 
it  was  found  that  the  Whigs  were  a  trifle  more 
successful  in  this  election  than  at  the  last. 

The  foreign  transactions  of  the  year  1713 
heaped  fresh  disgrace  upon  the  flag  or  the  govern- 
ment of  England.  Philip,  as  King  of  Sjiain,  had 
renewed  the  treaty  of  commei-ce  and  na\'igation 
of  1667,  which  granted  to  England  the  monopoly 
of  a  detestable  traffic — the  "  Assiento,"  or  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
America  with  African  slaves.  He  had  also,  on 
the  representations  of  the  Euglish  government, 
engaged  to  grant  their  lives,  estates,  and  honours 
to  the  steady  and  unfortunate  adherents  of  the 
Austrian  claimant,  the  brave  Catalans,  for  all 
that  had  been  done  by  them  during  this  war. 
There  were  to  be  excejrtions,  as  a  matter  of 
course  ;  but  as  many  of  the  Catalans  as  pleased 
were  to  be  allowed  liberty  to  remove  to  Italy 
w'ith  their  efiects.  But  the  people  of  that  jjro- 
vinoe,  who  befoi-e  now  had  braved  for  years  the 
whole  power  of  Spain,  distrusted  and  refused  the 
conditions  ottered  to  them,  and  prejiared  once 
more  to  defend  themselves  against  the  armies 
of  Philip.  If  the  Bourbon  had  depended  only 
on  Spanish  troojjs,  the  struggle  might  again  have 
lasted  twelve  years  ;  but  Philip  got  veteran  troops 
from  France,  and  the  active  and  able  Duke  of 
Berwick  for  his  general ;  and  the  "  rebellion,"  as 
it  was  now  stjded  even  by  some  of  the  jjowers  that 
had  landed  the  Austrian  Charles  there,  and  put 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  was  quenched 
in  a  sea  of  blood — leaving  the  Catalans  good 
cause  to  curse  the  name  of  England  and  of  Aus- 
tria. As  for  the  emperor,  he  would  have  as- 
sisted them,  or  at  least  for  his  own  interest  he 
would  have  prolonged  tlie  struggle  in  Spain,  if 
he  had  been  able ;  but,  left  to  cany  on  the  war 


most  suitable  to  continue  for  his  own  private  interest.  He 
malies  himself  many  enemies,  and  secures  but  few  friends ;  for 
tiiose  that  are  in  tlie  king's  interest  abominate  the  trimming 
way  he  takes ;  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  go  on  much  longer 
without  giving  some  other  demonstration  than  he  yet  has." 


single-handed,  it  was  with  extreme  dilHculty  he 
could  defend  himself  upon  tlie  llliinc,  wliere  the 
French  retook  Landau,  and  gained  other  decided 
advantages,  which  made  him  listen  to  pacific 
proposals,  that  led,  in  the  autumn,  to  a  confer- 
ence at  Eastadt  between  Prince  Eugene  and  Mar- 
shal Villars.  The  negotiations  were  broken  oft', 
but  each  ]iarty  soon  saw  the  jiropi'iety  of  yield- 
ing something :  Eugene  and  Villars  met  again  at 
Kastailt,  where  it  was  finally  agi'eed  that  France 
should  continue  in  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Alsace,with  Landau,  Strasburg,  and  tlie  fortresses 
of  Iluuingue  and  New  Brisac,  in  their  integrity, 
and  not  dismantled  as  jii'oposed  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht ;  and  that  the  allies  of  France,  the  Elec- 
tors of  Cologne  and  Bavaria,  should  be  relieved 
from  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  reinstated  in 
their  respective  dominions.  It  was  further  agreed, 
however,  that  there  should  be  a  kind  of  congress 
held  at  Baden  in  the  sjiriiig  of  the  following  year, 
to  regulate  other  matters  so  as  to  perpetuate  the 
jjeaee  between  the  French  king  and  the  emperor. 
We  may  mention  here,  that  when  that  meeting 
took  place  tlie  jjope's  nuncio  was  jjresent  as  one 
of  the  congress,  and  that  when  the  emperor  de- 
sii'ed  that  ministers  of  England  and  Holland 
should  also  be  admitted,  it  was  resolutel_y  refused 
by  France.  When  Anne  complained  of  this, 
the  French  king  replied  that  he  would  do  her 
majesty  all  good  offices,  and  take  all  jjossible  care 
of  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  The  emperor 
Charles  was  solicited,  like  the  other  Catholic 
princes,  by  the  court  of  Home  and  by  the  jire- 
tender ;  and  it  was  feared  that,  to  avenge  the 
faithless  defection  of  Queen  Anne,  which  had 
cost  him  so  dear,  his  imperial  majesty  might 
make  common  cause  with  France  and  Rome  in 
abetting  the  outcast  Stuart,  and  forcing  him  back 
upon  the  English  nation.  It  was  even  rumoured 
that  the  emperor  had  exjtressly  stipulated  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  to 
give  one  of  his  nieces  iu  marriage  to  the  jireten- 
der.  Oxford,  in  a  conversation  with  the  Whig 
ex-chancellor,  Ijord  Cowper,  accused  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  of  promoting  this  marriage.'  The 
conferences  both  at  Rastadt  and  Baden  were 
therefore  watched  with  the  greatest  anxiety  in 
England ;  and  so  low  had  the  real  victrix  iu  the 
war  now  fallen,  that  she  was  grateful  for  an  as- 
surance that  the  emperor  would  not  interfere  in 
the  internal  concerns  of  England.  Her  name,  in 
fact,  was  not  mentioned  iu  the  treaty. 

In  the  meantime  the  government  of  England 
had  fallen  into  contemjit  at  home,  and  the  in- 
trigues of  the  court  had  thickened,  and  continued 
still  to  thicken,  with  ever_y  new  attack  of  the 
gout  or  other  illness  of  her  majestv.  Anne's 
own  mind  was  divided  and  agitated  by  diflerent 


'  Lord  Cowper's  Diary,  in  Coxe's  Life  of  Marlborough. 
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partialities  and  conflicting  passions;  and  the  two 
women  whom  she  chielly  consulted,  and  upon 
whose  advice  she  i-elied,  as  she  had  done  in  for- 
mer times  upon  that  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, cntertaineil  notions  diametrically  op- 
))0site.  The  Duchess  of  Somer.-jot  was  favmn-ahle 
to  the  hou.so  of  Hanover,  and  wrought  upon  the 
weak  mind  (if  Anno  through  her  dread  of  Popery 
anil  her  high  C'hurch-of-Englandism,  not  hesitat- 
ing to  hint  that  she  would  risk  her  soul's  eternal 
welfare,  if  she  exposed  hw  peojile  to  the  dangers 
of  Popery  by  contributing  to  the  succession  of  a 
prince  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  Roman 
creed,  who  had  lived  all  his  life  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  who  had  rejected  every 
overture  made  to  him  about  changing  his  religion, 
or  conforming  even  in  outward  appearances  to 
the  Anglican  church.  Lady  Masham,  on  the 
other  side,  was  enthusiastic  for  the  pretender. 
As  early  as  the  year  1710  that  bedchamber- 
woman  had  put  herself  at  the  head  of  schemes 
and  projects  for  changing  the  destiny  of  her 
country :  according  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the 
Abb6  Gaultier,  when  charged  with  secret  negotia- 
tions between  France  and  England,  waited  upon 
him  at  St.  Gei-main  to  communicate  secret  mes- 
sages and  overtures  from  Lord-treasurer  Oxford, 
and  told  him  of  the  designs  of  the  English  minis- 
ter in  favour  of  the  pretender,  stating,  however, 
that  Oxford  insisted  on  three  conditions : — 1.  That 
no  one  at  St.  Germain,  not  even  the  pi-etender's 
mother,  should  be  let  into  the  secret ;  2.  That 
Anne  should  enjoy  the  crown  during  her  life ; 
3.  That  security  should  be  given  for  the  church 
and  constitution  of  England.  Berwick  informs 
us  that  he  willingly  agreed  to  all  this,  and  that 
the  pretender  did  the  same. 

In  consequence  of  the  clandestine  exjiedition 
to  Paris  of  Gaultier  and  Matthew  Prior,  M. 
Manager,  it  will  be  remembered,  came  over  to 
England.  An  important  part  of  the  mission  with 
which  Mcnager  was  charged  was,  to  ascertain 
what  could  be  done  for  the  pretender,  and  what 
was  the  i-eal  state  of  Anne's  feeling  towards  him. 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  then  Mr.  St.  John,  introduced 
M6nager  to  the  she-favourite,  saying  that  he  did 
not  choose  to  meddle  further  in  the  matter  him- 
self, but  that  her  majesty  had  allowed  him  to  in- 
troduce jNIenager  to  Mrs.  Masham.  When  the 
Frenchman  and  the  bedchandjei--woman  came 
together  they  jiresently  agi-eed  upon  two  points: 


1.  That  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  peo|)le  at  home, 
the  King  of  France  should  be  required  in  Anne's 
name  to  abandon  her  brother  and  his  interest, 
0)1  pretence  of  adhering  to  the  surecssion  <t^  it  was 
now  established ;  2.  That,  nevertheless,  the  seem- 
ing to  abandon  the  said  interest  was  to  bo  so 
understood,  that  the  king  should  not  be  obliged, 
in  case  of  her  majesty's  decease,  not  to  ase  his 
endeavours  for  the  placing  the  said  jirince  on  his 
father's  throne,  to  which  he  had  an  undoubted 
right.  "  Mrs.  Masham  further  told  me,"  says 
M6nager,  "that  it  was  the  i)resent  nnhapinness 
of  the  queen  to  possess  the  throne  of  her  brother, 
which  she  had  no  other  claim  to  than  what  the 
political  measures  of  the  state  had  made  legal, 
and  in  a  sort  nceessai-y."  With  tlu?  perfect  lui- 
derstanding  that  the  reiuuiciation  of  the  pre- 
tender and  the  recognition  of  the  Hanovei-ian 
succession  was  a  mere  show — a  thing  to  be  said 
and  written,  but  not  observed  by  his  master 
Louis,  Monager  repaired  to  ITtrecht,  where  he 
was  a  principal  negotiator,  an<l  where  lie  foinul 
that  the  English  plenipotentiaries  had  not  re- 
ceived any  such  private  instructions  as  Lady 
Masham  had  given  him  reason  to  expect  would  be 
sent  to  them ;  and  he  afterwards  discovered  that 
the  agents  of  the  court  of  St.  Germain  had  made 
the  interests  of  the  chevalier  or  jiretender  the 
subject  of  a  private  negotiation  with  the  ministry 
in  England.  When  Oxford  had  amused  these 
agents  as  long  as  was  thought  necessary,  he  began 
to  start  numerous  objections  and  difficulties,  and 
to  m-ge  the  necessity  of  time  and  patience  in 
working  out  so  gi-eat  and  perilous  a  scheme.  And 
the  Jacobite  agents  were  at  last  obliged  to  repre- 
sent to  the  court  at  Versailles,  "that  the  ministry 
in  England  were  men  of  no  honour ;  that  they 
had  held  them  in  suspense  for  a  long  time ;  and 
that  now,  they  not  only  did  not  come  to  the 
point  with  them,  but  declined  any  conversation 
on  the  subject."  Lady  Masham,  who  had  wished 
the  pretender  to  depend  upon,  and  to  owe  his 
fortunes  to  Bolingbroke,  afterwards  wrote  to 
M6nager  to  express  her  disappointment  ami  vex- 
ation. "I  take  it  for  granted,"  says  the  bed- 
chamber-woman, "  that  they  (the  court  of  St. 
Germain)  are  fallen  into  the  hands  of  my  lord- 
treasurer  (Oxford).  If  their  assurances  are  from 
him,  I  doubt  not  he  values  himself  upon  having 
deceived  them."'  "In  this  manner,"  says  the 
Duke  of  Berwick,  in  his  memoirs,  when  treating 


'  Minutes  f"f  Xleiiager'a  negotiations,  in  Macjiherson,  ^firart 
Papirs:  Miiiinirs  of  the  Buke  of  Berwick.  HaUam  distrusts 
Jlcnager  as  an  authority.  "  If  we  may  trust,"  he  says,  "  to  a 
book  printed  in  1717,  with  the  title,  Minutes  of  Monsieur 
Mesna</er's  Nctjotiadon^i  with  tin'  Court  of  Enifland  totrards  the 
doge  of  the  last  Reitjn,  written  hy  himself,  that  agent  of  the 
French  cabinet  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Bolingbroke 
in  March,  1712,  about  the  pretender.  It  w.is  agi-eed  that  Louis 
should  ostensibly  abandon  him,  but  should  not  be  obliged,  in 
ca.so  of  the  queen's  death,  not  to  use  endeavoui^  for  his  re-itora- 


tion.  Ijady  Ma.sham  was  wliolly  for  this,  but  owned  tho  rage 
and  iireconcil.ablo  aversion  of  tho  greatest  part  of  tho  common 
people  to  her  (the  queen's]  brother  was  grwwn  to  a  height." 
But  I  must  confess  that  although  Xiacphei'son  haa  extracted  tho 
above  pasa.Tge,  and  a  more  judicious  writer,  SomerviUe,  quotes 
the  book  frotly  as  genuine  'Ilistor;/  of  Anne,  p.  ."iSl,  itc.\  I  found 
in  re.ading  it  what  seemed  to  me  tho  strongest  grounds  of  sua- 
pieion.  It  is  printed  in  England,  without  a  word  of  preface  to 
explain  how  such  important  secrets  came  to  bo  divulged,  or  by 
what  means  tlu;  book  came  into  the  world ;  the  con-ect  infor- 
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of  the  yeai-  1714,  "  diil  Oxford  amuse  us,  and  it 
was  dillieult  to  preveut  it;  for  to  break  with  liiin 
would  have  been  the  destruction  of  everything, 
because  he  had  the  power  in  his  hands  and  go- 
veruetl  Queen  Anne.  We  were  therefore  forced 
to  pretend  to  trust  to  him;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  neglected  not  to  concert  measures  privately 
with  tlie  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  many  other  per- 
sons, ill  order  that  we  might  bring  about  this 
matter  by  their  means,  if  Oxford  sliould  fail  us." 
Among  tlie  many  other  persotis  tXiws  alludecl  to  as 
trusty  J.acobites  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
During  the  winter  (1713-14)  Anne  was  seized 
with  a  dangerous  illness  at  Windsor;  and  for 
some  time  it  was  believed  that  the  gout  had 
mounted  to  her  stomach.  The  nation  was  thrown 
into  alarm — the  intriguing  ministry  into  an  ago- 
nizing panic.  Oxford,  the  very  last  man  that 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  indecision  and  pro- 
crastination, said  to  his  penman  and  confidant, 
Swift,  "  The.se  people,  when  the  queen  is  ill,  think 
she  lias  not  an  hour  to  live ;  and,  when  she  is 
better,  they  act  as  if  .she  were  immortal."'  A 
run  was  made  upon  the  bank  ;  it  was  reported 
that  an  armament  was  prepared  in  the  ports  of 
France  to  bring  over  the  pretendei' ;  and  the 
funds,  ever  susceptible  and  ever  timid,  fell.  To 
quiet  these  alarms,  the  suffering  Anne  was 
obliged  by  her  ministers  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
lord-mayor  of  London,  to  assure  him  that  her 
malady  was  abating,  and  that  she  would  soon 
return  to  London  to  open  the  session  of  parlia- 
ment in  person. 

,_.  .  The  new  parliament,  which  had 
been  originally  summoned  for  the 
T2th  of  the  preceding  November,  met  on  the  16th 
of  February.  On  the  2d  of  March  her  majesty 
delivered  the  speech  from  the  throne.  "  I  wish," 
she  said,  "  that  effectual  care  had  been  taken,  as 
I  have  often  desired,  to  su|:>press  those  seditious 
papers  and  factious  rumours,  by  which  designing 
men  liave  been  able  to  sink  credit,  and  the  inno- 
cent liave  suffered.  There  are  some,  also,  arrived 
to  that  height  of  malice,  as  to  insinuate  that  the 
Protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hanover 
is  in  danger  under  my  government.  Those  who 
go  about  thus  to  distract  the  minds  of  men  with 
imaginary  danger  can  only  mean  to  disturb  the 
present  tranquillity,  and  to  bring  real  mischief 
upon  us."  Nevertheless  the  Whigs  remaining  in 
parliament  resolved  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
position,  that  the  Protestant  succession  wcw  in 


raation  as  to  English  customs  ami  persons  fretiuently  betrays  a 
native  pen;  the  tnith  it  contains  as  to  Jacobite  intrigues,  might 
have  transpired  from  other  sources,  and  in  the  main  was  pretty 
well  susiiected,  as  the  Report  of  the  Scent  Committee  on  tlie  Im- 
peachment in  1715  shows;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  but 
reckon  it  a  forgery  in  order  to  injure  the  T017  leaders  " — Con- 
ititHtional  History  of  England,  chap.  xvi. 
*  Swift's  Works,  Inquinj. 


danger.  They  beg;m  in  tlie  lords,  where  Sun- 
derland, Cowper,  Halifax,  and  Wharton  urged 
the  perils  arising  from  the  ]jretender's  continuing 
in  Lorraine,  and  carried  an  address  for  praying 
for  an  account  of  what  stejis  had  been  taken  by 
government  to  procure  his  removal.  Lord  Oxford 
had  recourse  to  one  of  his  tricks ;  and  he  moved 
for  a  bill  "for  the  further  security  of  the  Pro- 
testant .succession,  to  make  it  high  treason  to 
bring  any  foreign  troops  into  the  kingdom."  He 
thought  that  this  would  have  the  outward  ap- 
pearance of  zeal  and  patriotism  ;  but  his  real 
intention  was  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  elec- 
toral Prince  of  Hanover  with  an  armed  force,  a 
desperate  expedient  which  now  began  to  be  talked 
of,  and  which  had  been  recommended — among 
others  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough! — to  the 
house  of  Hanover  as  the  only  likely  means  of 
making  sure  of  the  succession.  But  the  lord- 
treasurer's  device  was  transparent ;  lie  was  called 
upon  to  explain  his  meaning,  and,  upon  being 
compelled  to  say  that  he  meant  the  bill  to  apply 
only  to  foreign  troops  introduced  by  the  pre- 
tender, he  was  told  that  then  it  must  be  alto- 
gether unnecessary,  for  by  all  laws  such  troops, 
if  foreigners,  would  be  public  enemies,  and  if 
natives,  rebels.  The  bill  was  accordingly  lost, 
and  Oxford  gi-eatly  disconcerted.  The  Whig 
lords  continued  their  attack ;  and  Lord  Wharton 
moved,  in  direct  terms,  that  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession was  in  danger  under  the  present  admi- 
nistration. The  debate  was  exceedingly  hot. 
Several  peers  who  had  hitherto  figured  as  ^yarm 
Tories  and  supporters  of  the  administration — as 
the  Archbishop  of  York  and  several  bishops,  the 
Earls  of  Abingdon,  Jersey,  and  the  Lords  Ash- 
burnham  and  Carteret  —  turned  round  ou  this 
critical  occasion  and  voted  with  the  Whigs.  Yet^ 
in  the  end,  the  vote  that  the  succession  was  not 
in  danger  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  twelve — 
exactly  the  number  of  the  recently  created  ]ieera. 
The  House  of  Commons,  however,  on  the  motion 
of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  resolved  itself  into 
committee  on  the  same  question.  In  that  house, 
also,  many  Tories,  of  the  class  generally  styled 
the  Hanoverian  Tories,  quitted  the  ministerial 
ranks  and  voted  with  the  Whigs.  The  speaker, 
Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  was  one  of  these  seceders ; 
and  he  delivered  a  speech  which  was  considered 
powerful  and  effective  by  many  who  were  Tories 
without  any  taint  of  Jacobitism.  A  minority  of 
208  voted  with  him  against  256—  a  diminution  in 
the  majority  which  spread  consternation  in  part 
of  the  cabinet,  and  gave  joy  to  the  rest,  for  Bol- 
ingbroke's  main  endeavour  was  at  the  moment  to 
overthrow  the  lortl-treasurer.  The  Tories  too — 
Jacobites  and  all — were  obliged,  for  the  sake  of 
appeai-ances,  to  agree  with  tlie  Whigs  in  a  reso- 
lution that  the  queen  should  be  desired  to  i-enew 
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her  instaiicfs  for  the  removal  of  the  ]ireteiuler 
from  Lorrahie.  This  address  was  also  carried  in 
the  upper  house,  where  Lord  Wharton  further 
moved  that  lier  majesty  should  be  desired  to  issue 
a  proelamatiou,  jiromisiug  a  reward  to  any  per- 
son who  should  a])prehend  the  pretemler,  dead 
or  alive.  Notwithstanding  their  desire  and  their 
interest  in  keeping  up  the  po])ular  excitement, 
and  notwithstanding  the  risk  they  incurred  of 
being  denouncetl  as  Jacobites,  several  of  tlie 
Whigs  opposed  this  motion.  Lonis  Nortli  and 
Grey  saitl  that  such  a  ]irocIamation,  witli  the 
words  dead  or  alive,  would  look  like  an  encourage- 
ment to  assassination,  and  he  implored  the  house 
not  to  take  a  step  so  inconsistent  with  its  high 
character,  and  with  the  character  of  a  nation 
and  government  famed  for  lenity  and  clemency. 
Lord  Trevor  declared  that  no  man  had  more 
respect  and  affection  for  the  liouse  of  Hanover, 
but  tliat  they  must  excuse  hiiu  if  he  would  not 
venture  his  soul's  perdition  for  them ;  and  he 
(iroposed  as  an  amendment,  "That  the  reward 
should  be  for  apprehending  and  bringing  the 
pretender  to  Justice,  in  case  he  should  land  or 
attempt  to  land  either  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land." This  was  carried ;  the  time  of  issuing  the 
proclamation  was  left  to  the  queen's  own  discre- 
tion ;  and  Anne  was  thus  relieved  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  ])utting  a  jirice  upon  her  brother's  head. 
But  in  the  strife  of  parties,  and  in  the  well- 
founded  apprehensions  of  the  time,  the  merciful 
alteration  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  no  more 
than  ten.  At  this  moment  Anne  was  in  the 
worst  of  humours ;  irritate<l  on  the  one  side  by 
the  almost  total  defection  of  the  beucli  of  bishops, 
and  the  open  hostility  of  many  formerly  deemed 
the  most  submissive  of  Tories ;  and  scai'ed  on  the 
other  side  by  endeavours  made  and  making  by 
the  Whigs  to  bring  over  the  electoral  Prince  of 
Hanover.  Baron  Schutz,  the  Hanoverian  envoy, 
had  standing  instructions  to  adhere  to,  and  con- 
stantly consult  with  the  Whig  leaders,  Somers, 
Halifax,  and  Cowper,  and  with  other  lords  and 
members  of  the  commons  that  were  the  undoubted 
and  zealous  friends  of  that  succession.  The  en- 
voy's house  had  thus  become  a  jilace  of  constant 
resort  and  consultation  ;  and,  as  they  gi-ew  bolder 
with  their  growing  strength  in  parliament,  the 
Whigs  proposed  that  Schutz  should  demand  from 
the  queen  a  writ  of  summons  for  the  electoral 
prince,  who,  having  been  created  a  British  peer  by 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Cambridge,  only  wanted  the 
writ  to  be  able  to  come  over  and  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  envoy  doing  readily 
what  he  was  asked  to  do,  went  at  once  to  the 
Lord-chancellor  Harcourt.' 

This  proceeding  incensed  the  queen,  perplexed 
her  ministers  in  the  extreme,  and  led  to  an  angiy 


correspondence  with  the  court  of  Hanover,  to 
still  more  violent  storms  in  England,  and  to  in- 
trigues and  counter-intrigues,  which  were  innii- 
merable  and  are  now  almost  inexplicable.  Ox- 
ford protested  to  the  elector  that  he  and  Lady 
Ma.sham  were  devoted  to  his  interests ;  and  after 
this  ho  laboured  to  show  that  the  coming  over 
of  the  electoral  jirince  would  be  far  more  fatal 
to  the  interests  of  his  family  than  it  would  be 
uniileasant  to  her  majesty.  "  Let  me,  in  confi- 
dence, tell  you,"  said  he,  "that  there  is  but  one 
thing  that  can  be  any  way  of  jirejudice  to  the 
succession,  and  that  is  the  endeavour  to  bring 
them,  or  any  of  them,  over  without  the  queen's 
consent.  Two  courts  in  this  country  have  been 
so  fatal,  and  the  factions  are  so  high,  that  it  must 
be  very  mischievous  both  to  the  queen  and  to 
the  serene  house,  to  have  any  such  thing  enter- 
prised  that  may  create  a  dift'erence  between  the 
queen  and  that  family:  that  will  change  the  dis- 
pute to  the  crown  and  the  succession  ;  whereas 
now  it  is  between  the  house  of  Hanover  and  a 
Popish  ])retender.  I  will  add  but  this  one  word, 
that  I  will  assure  you  that,  u]ion  any  advances 
of  kindness  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  I  will 
pawn  my  life  for  it,  they  shall  receive  most  essen- 
tial proofs  of  the  queen's  friendship  ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  the  best  confirmation  of  their  succes- 
sion."" Even  thus  lightly  could  the  jirime  minis- 
ter of  England  speak  of  the  solemn  and  repeated 
acts  of  parliament,  which  alone  were  competent 
to  decide  the  cjuestion.  "There  have  been,  how- 
ever," says  Schutz,  "great  rejoicings  over  all  the 
city,  since  it  was  made  public  that  I  had  asked 
the  writ  for  the  ]irince;  and  some  have  no  doubts 
of  his  coming  speedily,  as  others  most  certainly 
fear  it.  The  bells  were  ringing  for  some  days 
past,  and  healths  drunk  to  his  good  journey." 
The  envoy,  from  all  that  he  saw,  was  convinced 
more  and  more  of  the  needfulness  of  the  journey; 
and  he  was  further  urged  and  impelled  l\y  the 
Whig  leaders,  who  seem  scarcely  ever  to  have 
left  him.  In  the  end  the  writ  for  the  electoral 
jirince  was  refused,  and  Schutz,  being  forbid  the 
court,  made  haste  liack  to  Hanover  to  justify 
himself;  and  the  Diike  of  Marlborough  wrote  to 
recommend  that  the  prince  should  set  out  from 
Hanover  to  London,  without  caring  for  the  refu- 
sal of  the  writ  or  the  feelings  of  Queen  Anne, 
whose  life  was  believed  to  be  very  ])recarious. 

"By  this  remedy,"  says  Marlboi-ough,  "the 
succession  will  be  secured  without  risk,  without 
expense,  and  without  war;  and  likewise  it  is  very 
jirobable  that  France,  seeing  herself  .anticipated 
in  that  manner,  will  abandon  her  design  of  assist- 
ing the  pretender."  General  Cadogan  and  other 
leading  Whigs  wrote  pressing  lettera  to  the  same 
effect.     The  Archbishop  of  York  also  sent  pro- 
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fessious  of  attacliraeiit.  "I  hn]ie,"saiil  the  avcli- 
bishop,  "your  royal  liigliness  will  every  clay 
more  and  more  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
that,  not  only  I  myself,  Iiut  the  whole  body  of 
our  clergy,  are  faithful  and  zealous,  as  becomes 
us,  ill  this  respect;  and  that  the  same  good  spirit 
is  still  among  us,  which  so  laudably,  and,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  successfully,  opposed  and 
got  the  better  of  the  attempts  of  France  and 
Popery  in  King  James's  reign."  A  day  or  two 
after  writing  this  letter,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
w.as  sent  for  by  Queen  Anne,  who  was  now  get- 
ting greatly  alarmed  at  the  nation's  apparent 
convictions  that  she  and  her  ministers  were  be- 
traying them  to  France  and  the  pretender.  The 
queen  made  the  archbishop  the  gi-eatest  protes- 
tations that  she  was  sincerely  for  the  Protestant 
succession;  but  the  pi-elate  could  not  reconcile 
this  with  what  he  liimself  and  every  one  saw. 
Alai-m  and  vexation  brought  on  the  queen's  old 
sickness.  Her  indisposition  was  a  fresh  cause 
for  excitement  to  both  courts.  Her  majesty, 
however,  took  gi'eat  pains  to  make  known  the 
conversation  she  had  had  with  the  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  the  assurances  she  had  given  that 
prelate.  She,  moreover — at  least  in  outward 
appearance — withdrew  her  confidence  from  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  put  herself  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  cautious  Oxford.  "The  loi-d-treasurer,"  says 
the  Hanoverian  agent,  Gaike,  "is  more  than 
ever  in  credit  with  the  queen,  and  appears  dis- 
posed to  attach  himself  to  the  electoral  prince,  as 
soon  as  he  appears,  in  order  to  gain  him  her  ma- 
jesty's good  graces,  and  to  overturn  Bolingbroke. 
.  .  .  .  Bolingbroke  is  enraged  at  this,  and 
it  is  not  doubted  but  he  will  take  his  measures 
upon  it  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  humour.' 
In  consequence  of  these  changes  the  court  of 
Hanover  made  a  show  of  being  satisfied  with 
Oxford's  intentions,  and  set  some  of  their  minis- 
ter to  renew  a  friendly  correspondence  with  him. 
But  only  a  week  after,  the  electoral  house  received 
fresh  warnings  from  an  "unknown  friend,"  who 
stated  that  the  Jacobites  in  London  wei'e  invent- 
ing lies  of  every  kind  to  destroy  all  hopes  of  the 
prince's  coming,  producing  letters  from  Hanover 
to  show  that  Schutz  had  been  disavowed  and 
very  ill  received  there,  that  it  was  quite  certain 
that  the  elector  would  not  send  his  son  to  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Bromley,  one  of  the  secretaries  of 
state,  in  particular,  had  spoken  in  this  manner; 
and  the  effect  was,  that  the  pretender's  faction 
were  in  transports  of  joy,  and  the  friends  of 
Hanover,  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  in  the  utmost 
despair.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  had  been  heard 
to  exclaim  that  if  the  elector  abandoned  them  in 
this  manner,  and  refused  to  embrace  an  oppoi'- 
tunity  so  favourable,  so  easy,  and  so  eonformal:>le 
to  English  laws,  sacrificing  and  abandoning  them 


to  the  rage  of  their  enemies,  after  all  they  had 
done  for  him,  the  Whigs  couhl  have  no  other 
resource,  Init  to  go  to  the  other  extremity,  and 
invite  the  pretender  to  come  over  on  tolerable 
terms,  and  without  a  French  army.  Insults 
were  .still  openly  offered  to  the  acts  of  succession, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  house  of  Hanover;  and 
the  queen  had  granted  a  pardon  to  Dr.  Bedford, 
the  author  of  a  book  on  hereditai-y  right,  which 
attempted  to  disprove  the  claim  of  the  electress  to 
the  British  crown.  All  this  W'as  very  significant ; 
and  the  "unknown  friend"  conveyed  another 
piece  of  information  which  was  equally  so.  This 
was,  that  while  the  queen  seemed  to  be  dying, 
or  at  least  in  extreme  danger,  ministers  were 
remodelling  the  army.  "They  continue,"  he 
says,  "to  dismiss  all  the  officers,  civil  and  military, 
who  presume  to  shoto  any  attachment  to  the  Hano- 
verian succession;  and  yet  they  give  out  that 
they  have  tlie  gi-eatest  zeal  and  attachment  to 
your  court.  It  would  be  very  curious  if  they 
should  succeed  to  persuade  you  of  this,"  Loi-d 
Anglesea,  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer,  and  other  Hano- 
verian Tories,  wrote  letters  equally  urgent,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  preserve  the  right  of  the 
electoral  house,  as  fixed  by  parliament;  and 
Galke  informed  the  Hanoverian  ministers  that 
their  friends  expected  that  Prince  George  would 
set  out  on  his  journey  immediately,  thinking 
this  "absolutely  necessai'y,  and  that  without  it 
the  pretender  would  be  soon  at  the  English  court, 
and  be  very  well  received  there."  As  Anne 
grew  worse,  Cadogan  wTote  again  to  declare  "the 
inexpressible  impatience  shown  by  eveiy  one 
here  for  news  of  the  electoral  prince's  departure;" 
and  his  confirmed  con\iction,  "that  everything 
was  irreparably  lost  if  the  resolution  of  sending 
him  over  were  changed  or  delayed."  This  close 
and  acute  observer  also  intimated  that  the  dis- 
sensions in  the  cabinet  were  increasing — that  the 
quarrels  between  the  lord-treasurer  and  Boling- 
broke were  gi-eater  than  ever.  "  It  is  true,"  he 
adds,  "their  common  friends  reconcile  them  for 
a  day  or  two,  but  they  quarrel  more  violently 
afterwards.  The  partizans  of  both  the  one  and 
the  other  give  out  that  their  leader  possesses  all 
the  fa%'our  and  confidence  of  the  queen;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  write  anything  positively  on  this 
subject,  this  scene  at  court  having  lately  changed 
as  frequently  as  the  wind." 

While  thus  px-essed  on  the  one  side  by  the 
Whigs,  the  house  of  Hanover  was  cajoled  on 
the  other  by  Mr.  Harley,  brother  of  Lord  Ox- 
ford, and  by  letters  from  England,  assuring  them 
of  the  steadiness  and  affection  of  the  queen. 
In  these  circumstances  it  was  natural  that  that 
little  court,  always  slow  and  circumspect,  should 
hesitate  and  procrastinate.  To  remove  these 
delays,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  at  this 
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moment  seems  to  liave  been  sincerely  e:u-nest 
for  their  succession,  sent  an  agent  of  his  own  to 
Hauovei',  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  recom- 
meuded  to  that  court  by  his  grace  as  "being  a 
man  of  qnality,  who  had  very  large  jjossessions 
in  Ireland,  but  i)rincii)ally  as  a  man  of  jiarts  ami 
of  merit,  witli  -Hliose  good  iirinciples  he  was  well 
acquaintod.'  Molyneux  was  exceedingly  well 
received  by  all  the  members  of  tiie  electoi-al 
house,  and  liclped  to  defeat  the  mission  of  Mv. 
Ilarley,  and  to  jjrove  that  his  brother,  the  lord- 
treasurer,  was  not  to  be  depended  ujion  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Molyneux,  who  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  duke,  and  oc- 
casionally wrote  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
was  useful  in  other  respects,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  exalting  the  merits  of  the  illustrious 
general,  and  proclaiming  his  entire  devotion  to 
the  old  electress  and  her  family. 

On  the  30tli  of  May  (n.  s.),  Anne,  finding  or 
fearing  that  the  electoi'al  house  was  no  longer  to 
be  cajoled  by  professions  and  promises,  resorted 
to  threats,  and  wrote,  or  rather  signed,  a  most 
bitter  and  re]n-oachful  letter  to  the  elector.  This 
royal  epistle,  which  was  carefully  suppressed  at 
the  time,  while  others,  addressed  by  her  majesty 
to  the  same  ]iei'sonage,  were  as  carefully  published 
and  distributed  to  jM-ove  her  aifectiou  to  the 
Ciueljihs,  ran  in  these  words: — "As  the  rumour 
increases,  that  my  cousin,  the  electoral  prince, 
has  resolved  to  come  over  to  settle,  in  my  life- 
time, in  my  dominions,  1  do  not  choose  to  delay 
a  moment  to  write  to  yon  about  this,  and  to  com- 
municate to  you  my  sentiments  upon  a  subject 
of  this  importance.  1  then  freely  own  to  you, 
that  I  cannot  imagine  that  a  prince  who  possesses 
the  knowledge  and  penetration  of  your  electoral 
liighness  can  ever  contribute  to  such  an  attempt; 
and  that  I  believe  you  are  too  just  to  allow 
that  any  infringement  shall  be  made  on  my 
sovereignty  which  you  would  not  choose  shoulil 
be  made  on  your  own.  I  am  tirmly  ]5ei'suaded 
that  you  would  not  suffer  the  smallest  diminu- 
tion of  yoiu-  authority  :  I  am  no  less  delicate  in 
tliat  respect ;  and  I  am  determined  to  oppose  a 
project  so  contrary  to  my  royal  authority,  how- 
ever fatal  the  consequences  may  be.  Your  elec- 
toral highness  is  too  just  to  refuse  to  bear  nie 
witness,  that  I  give,  on  all  occasions,  jjroofs  of 
my  desire  that  your  family  should  succeed  to 
my  crowns ;  which  I  always  recommend  to  my 
jieople,  as  the  most  solid  support  of  their  religion 
and  their  laws.  I  emj^loy  all  my  attention,  that 
nothing  should  efface  those  imjiressions  from  the 
hearts  of  my  subjects:  but  it  is  not  ])0ssible  to 
derogate  from  the  dignity  and  prerogatives  of 
the  prince  who  wears  the  crown,  without  making 
a  dangerous  breach  on  the  rights  of  the  succes- 
sors; therefore,  I  doubt  not  but,  with  your  usual 


wisdom,  you  will  prevent  the  taking  such  a  stej); 
and  that  you  will  give  me  an  opjiortunity  of  re- 
newing to  you  assurances  of  the  most  sincere 
friendshij),  with  which  I  am,  &c."' 

This  letter  is  said  to  have  had,  among  other 
effects,  the  very  serious  one  of  killing  llie  old 
Electress  So])liia.  Tl\e  old  lady  was  eighty-foiu' 
years  ohl,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  .say,  that, 
if  she  could  only  live  to  have  "Sophia,  Queen  of 
England,"  wi'itten  on  her  tombstone,  she  should 
die  content.  The  journey  of  the  electoral  jirinee 
was  now  entirely  given  up.  ll  ajijiears  that 
while  he  and  Ids  grandmother  had  been  most 
eager  for  the  expedition,  his  father,  the  elector, 
had  been  strongly  o))iiosed  to  it.  By  some  the 
objections  of  the  elector  are  attributed  to  caution 
;ind  forethought,  by  othei's  to  mere  constitutional 
iri-esolution  ;  but  there  are  othei's  again  who  at- 
tribute them  wholly  and  solely  to  his  jealousy 
of  his  son,  and  to  his  fear  that,  if  the  young  man 
got  well  established  in  England,  he  nught,  at 
the  cjueen's  death,  keep  the  throne  to  himself, 
and  get  a  parliamentary  sanction  for  .setting  aside 
his  senior  and  his  jiarent. 

On  the  side  of  the  pretender  there  had  been  no 
want  of  new  intrigues  and  schemes.  Every  daj', 
indeed,  seems  to  have  produced  one.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  the  busy  little  Abbe  (iaul- 
tier  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick  met  again  in 
France.  Berwick,  disgusted,  as  he  says,  with 
the  slowness,  irresolution,  and  coldness  of  the 
lord-treasurer,  at  last  determined  to  bring  him 
to  the  jioint,  so  as  to  leave  him  no  opjiortunity  of 
further  shuffling  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  abbe,  he 
recommended  to  Oxford  the  following  pi'oject : — 
That  the  chevalier  should  go  jjrivately,  and  by 
himself,  into  England,  and  get  access  to  the 
queen,  his  sister,  who  should  then  go  down  to 
the  pai'liament,  and  there  exjilain  that  her  bro- 
ther's right  to  her  crown  was  incontestible ;  that 
she  liad  taken  a  resolution  to  restoi'e  to  him  what 
belonged  to  him  by  all  laws  Divine  and  human; 
that  she  nevertheless  had  taken  ]iroper  measures 
with  hnnto  jirevent  any  danger  to  the  Clun-cli  of 
England ;  it  having  been  settled  between  them, 
that  she  should  enjoy  the  crown  during  life,  and 
educate  him  in  England  as  her  son,  &e.,  &c.  The 
Duke  of  Berwick  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  a 
clever  man  in  other  respects ;  but  his  foreign 
education,  habits,  and  associations  had  left  him 
de])lorably  ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  Eng- 
land, (jf  the  temper  of  the  English  people,  and 
of  the  means  of  proceeding  with  them.  Now,  in 
England,  the  chief  effort  of  the  Jacobites  was  to 
obtain  the  dismissal  of  Oxford,  and  the  promo- 
tion of  Bolingbroke — an  effort  \n  which  they 
wei-e  materially  aided  by  the  she-favoui-ite  Lady 
Masham,  wliose  Jacobitism  was  made  to  throw 
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out  fresli  ;iiul  vigorous  slioots  by  some  cold  water 
wliich  tlie  lonl-treasurercast  upon  her  greediness 
for  money.  O.xford  felt  himself  tottering,  and 
saw  no  prop  at  hand  in  ;iuy  jKirty.  Berwick  also 
wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  many  other 
persons,  urging  them  to  awake  from  their  letli- 
ai'gy,  ami  take  their  precautions  before  the 
Queen  should  die  and  leave  them  and  their 
schemes  open  to  their  enemies,  the  Whigs.  The 
]nretender  at  this  moment  was  moving  from  place 
to  place  :  and  every  movement  seems  to  have  been 
rejjorted  by  secret  agents  both  to  the  court  of 
Hanover  and  to  the  Whig  leaders  in  England, 
who  were  equally  suspicious  and  anxious  as  to 
its  meaning. 

Up  to  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  June, 
the  Whigs  in  England  remained  uncertain  whe- 
ther the  electoral  [irince  would  come  or  not.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer,  and  others  of  the  party  called 
Hanoverian  Tories,  intimated  that,  as  the  ati'air 
had  s))un  out  to  such  a  length,  it  might  be  better 
to  -n-ait  for  the  next  session  of  parliament,  and 
to  see,  in  the  meantime,  what  might  be  done  to 
secure  that  succession :  but  Halifax,  Sunderland, 
Townshend,  and  the  rest  of  the  great  Whig 
leaders,  continued  in  their  old  opinion,  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  and  that  the  electoral  prince 
ought  either  to  come  at  once,  or  to  declare  the 
reasons  of  his  not  coming;  in  order  that  his 
friends  might  consider  of  something  else,  and 
concert  tlie  conduct  best  to  follow,  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  their  party.  As  it  became  evident, 
liowever,  that  the  prince  woidd  not  come  over 
without  that  hojjeless  condition — the  consent  of 
the  queen — the  Whigs  insisted  that  new  instru- 
ments of  regency  should  be  forwai-ded  without 
loss  of  time,  and  that  new  credentials  for  the 
Hanoverian  resident  at  London  should  be  sent 
with  them  ;  as  these  things  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  case  of  the  queen's  death. 
On  the  other  side,  Oxford  was  renewing  his  com- 
pliments to  the  Hanoverian  diplomatists  at  Lon- 
don, at  the  Hague,  and  at  Hanover,  and  was  re- 
])ledging  himself  to  an  entire  friendshij)  and  a 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  that  house.  "  This," 
says  Bothmar,  who  was  at  the  Hague,  "  is  a  proof 
that  Oxford  tinds  himself  falling.  I  shall  make 
the  most  obliging  answers  to  him,  and  will  en- 
deavour to  make  use  of  him,  without  giving  my 
confidence  to  a  man  so  double :  perhaps  we  m.ay 
di-aw  some  advantage  from  him,  even  though  the 
other  (Bolingbroke)  should  turn  him  out."  Lord 
Paget,  who  had  been  appointed  to  proceed  on 
the  special  embassy  to  Hanover,  liad  lieen  stopped 
when  ready;  and  now  the  silly  and  incompetent 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  with  a  "  Jacoliitish  secretary," 
was  sent  in  his  stead.  Bothmar  describes  this 
grandson  of  the  renowned  chancellor  as  "a  selfish 
and  presumptuous  fool"  —  "a  fool  to  such  a  de- 


gree, that,  being  ai>iiointed  governor,  by  the 
queen,  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania,  he  thought 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him,  in  order  to  repre- 
sent her  majesty,  to  dress  himself  as  a  woman, 
which  he  actually  did."  This  Hanoverian  ministei- 
further  adds,  that  the  a]ipoiutment  of  this  "fool 
Clarendon"  had  been  brought  about  by  Boling- 
broke, without  the  knowledge  of  Lord  Oxford. 
Clarendon's  instructions  were  written  o\it  by 
Secretary  Bromle}-,  and  the  great  ffist  of  the 
whole  was,  that  he  should  make  the  queen's  miu<l 
easy,  and  prevent  by  all  means  the  coming  at 
any  time  of  the  prince.  His  lord.ship  was  in- 
structed to  satisfy  the  elector  that  the  queen  had 
no  intention  but  to  secure  his  succession ;  and  that 
she  was  ready  to  do  everything,  consistent  with 
the  safe  and  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  during 
her  own  time,  that  might  contribute  to  that  end. 
The  I'esolution  which  the  elector  had  come  to,  or 
which  he  probably  had  all  along  entertained, 
was  confirmed ;  but,  not  to  trust  too  much  to  her 
majesty,  or  her  ministers,  he  ordered  Bothmar 
to  repair  from  the  Hague  to  London,  and  attend 
to  the  suggestion  touching  the  instruments  of  re- 
gency.' 

The  session  of  parliament,  in  which  the  Whigs 
had  hoped  to  welcome  Prince  George  into  Eng- 
land, still  lasted ;  and  that  now  disappointed  party 
continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance.  They 
were  still  alarmed  by  letters  from  France,  im- 
]3orting  that  the  pretender  was,  with  the  utmost 
diligence,  making  preparations  for  some  secret 
expedition ;  that  he  would  soon  be  again  in  Scot- 
land, or  would  go  to  Ireland.  What  was  calcu- 
lated to  add  materially  to  these  alarms  was  the 
apprehension  of  several  Jacobite  agents  that 
were  impudently  enlisting  recruits  for  the  pre- 
tendex''s  service  in  London  and  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  country.  Lord  Wharton  w-aited  upon  the 
Lord  Chief-justice  Pai'ker  with  positive  informa- 
tion that  two  Irish  oflicers  in  particular,  named 
Hugh  and  William  Kelly,  were  enlisting  men  in 
the  city  and  in  Westminster,  almost  under  the 
eye  of  parliament.  Parker  issued  warrants,  and 
the  two  Irish  officers  were  arrested,  the  one  at 
Gravesend,  the  other  at  Deal,  having  about  them 
passes  from  the  pretender's  minister,  the  Earl  of 
Middleton.  They  had  not  been  very  fortunate 
as  recruiters,  or  the  recruits  were  fortunate 
enough  to  escape  detection,  for  not  more  than 
half  a  dozen  were  seized.  The  daring  attempt, 
however,  called  for  some  severity;  and  after  some 
short  debate  in  the  houses,  where  all  the  Hano- 
verian Tories  joined  the  Whigs,  ministers,  on  the 


*  In  .a  letter  wi-itten  to  Hanover  by  Secretaiy  Galke,  about 
this  time,  is  tliis  curious  passage: — "I  am  assured,  from  veiy 
good  .luthority,  that  Bolingbroke,  having  Jie.ard  that  Oxford 
said  of  hira  that  he  could  prove  he  was  a  Jacobite,  told  cue  of 
Ms  friends,  that  he  had  proofi;  in  his  hands  to  convict  the  other 
of  l>eini^  in  tlie  interest  of  the  pretender." — Macjjin'rson. 
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23(1  of  June,  issued  a  proclamation  for  apprehend- 
ing the  pretender,  whenever  lie  should  attempt 
to  land,  and  ])ronusing  a  reward  of  £5000  to  any 
peraou  or  persons  that  sliuuUl  do  that  service  and 
bring  him  to  justice. 

This  session  of  parliament  was  made  infan)o\is 
by  the  jiassing  of  au  act  as  intolerant  and  as 
tyrannical  ;us  anything  that  was  ever  done  or 
attempted  in  the  worst  days  of  the  house  of  Stuart. 
With  party  feelings  all  on  the  other  side,  but 
with  perfect  justice,  and  with  a  moderation  of 
censure.  Lord  John  Russell  says: — "This  bill 
may  serve  to  show  the  ]irinciples,  the  views,  and 
the  intentions  of  the  Tory  party,  and  thereby 
give  a  notion  of  what  might  have  been  expected 
from  them,  had  they  succeeded  in  kce]iing  the 
government  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands 
during  the  succeeding  reign.'''  The  Hanoverian 
Tories  were  at  least  as  averse  to  the  dissenters 
as  to  the  pretender;  the  surest  way  to  conciliate 
them  was  to  give  a  bonus  to  the  high  party  in 
the  church  ;  and  the  high-church  ism  of  the  queen 
naturally  grew  higher  with  sickness  and  danger, 
and  thoughts  of  another  world.  Bolingbroke, 
who  could  scoff  and  sneer  at  Christianity  in  all 
its  branches  and  modifications,  again  put  himself 
forward  as  a  champion  for  the  high -church 
party,  trusting  that  whatever  blows  he  dealt,  and 
whatever  wounds  he  inflicted,  would  tell  against 
his  rival  Oxford,  who,  in  his  difficulties,  was 
again  attempting  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with 
the  low  churchmen  ;  and  who,  moreover,  at  all 
times  was  reluctant  to  adopt  any  decided  mea- 
sure. Bolingbroke,  closeted  with  Atterbury,  de- 
vised the  infamous  "Schism  Act:"  Bolingln-oke 
drew  it  up  in  council,  giving  it  the  character  of  a 
government  measure  ;  and  Bolingbroke,  through 
the  mouth  of  his  friend  Sir  William  Wyudham, 
brought  it  into  parliament  on  the  12th  day  of 
May.  The  object  of  the  bill  was  to  jirevent 
education  by  dissenters  in  any  way  ;  to  vest  the 
rights  of  educating,  as  a  monopoly,  in  the  Church 
of  England  ;  and  to  ])revent  dissenters  from  keep- 
ing schools,  even  for  their  own  children.  In 
other  words,  it  enacted  that  no  person  in  Great 
Britain  should  keep  any  private  or  public  school, 
or  act  as  a  tutor,  unless  he  had  previously  sub- 
scribed the  declaration  to  conform  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  obtained  a  license  from  the 
bisho])of  the  diocese,  which  license  w^as  not  to  be 
granted  until  the  party  jiroduced  a  certificate  of 
his  having  received  the  sacrament,  according  to 
the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England,  within 
the  last  year,  and  also  subscribed  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy :  and  any  person  acting 
in  contravention  of  these  arbitrary  enactments 
was  to  be  committed  to  prison  without  bail.  The 
Whigs  stood  up  to  a  man,  and  opposed  the  bill 
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with  all  their  might.  Mr.  llamijden,  Mr.  Robert 
Waljiole,  Sir  Joseiih.Tekyll,  and  General  Stanhope 
jiarticularly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  de- 
bate. Stanhope,  who  had  lived  m\Kh  in  l\pi>ish 
coimtrics,  and  who  recognized  everywhere  the 
necessity  of  a  wider  tolei'ation  than  then  existed 
anywhei-e — showed,  in  ])articular,  the  ill  conse- 
(luenccs  of  this  law  ;  as  it  woukl  of  course  occasion 
foreign  education,  which,  ou  the  one  hand,  would 
tlrain  the  kingdom  of  great  sums  of  money,  and, 
which  was  still  worse,  would  fill  the  tender  minds 
of  young  men  with  prejudices  against  their  own 
country."  Bolingbroke  had  made  no  mistake  in  his 
calculations  as  to  the  strength  of  the  high  church- 
men :  the  third  reading  of  the  schLsm  bill  was  car- 
ried in  the  commons  by  the  great  majiirity  of  237 
to  12G.  In  the  lords,  Bolingbroke  fostered  his  ill- 
favoured  project,  by  moving  the  second  reading. 
Lord  Wharton,  in  opposing  him,  said — "It  is 
somewhat  strange  that  they  should  call  schism  in 
England  what  is  the  established  religion  in  Scot- 
lanil ;  and,  therefore,  if  the  lords  who  rejjresent 
the  nobility  of  that  part  of  Great  Britain  are  for 
the  bill,  I  hojje  that,  in  order  to  be  even  w-ith  us, 
and  consistent  with  themselves,  they  will  move 
for  the  bringing  in  another  bill,  to  ju-event  the 
growth  of  schism  in  their  own  country."  Lord 
Cow|)er  i-emarked  that,  in  many  country  towns, 
reading,  writing,  and  grammar  -  schools  were 
chiefly  supported  by  the  dissenters ;  so  that,  to 
put  down  those  schools  would  be  like  suppress- 
ing the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scrijitures.  That 
member  of  the  church  militant,  Compton,  was 
quiet  at  last,  under  the  aisles  of  his  cathedral ; 
but  Robinson,  his  successor,  who  had  been  trans- 
lated from  Bristol,  was  as  intolerant  as  he.  Lord 
Nottingham,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Whigs, 
and  who  entirely  overlooked  his  old  afl'ection  for 
the  high-c-hurch  faction  in  his  hatred  to  Swift, 
who  luul  lanijjooned  him,  and  who  to  all  ajipcar- 
ance  was  very  likely  to  be  soon  a  bishop,  Kiid 
vehemently—''  My  lords,  I  have  many  chiklren, 
and  I  know  not  whether  God  Almighty  will 
vouchsafe  to  let  me  live  to  give  them  the  educa- 
tion I  could  wish  they  had.  Therefore,  my  lords, 
I  own  1  tremble  when  I  think  that  a  certaii\ 
divine,  who  is  suspected  of  being  hardly  a  Ciuis- 
tian,  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  a  bishop,  and  may 
one  day  give  licenses  to  those  who  shall  be  in- 
trusted with  the  education  of  youth."  All  eyes 
were  fixeil  upon  the  lord -treasurer,  who  was 
known  to  have  ))roposed  in  the  cabinet  that  the 
bill  should  be  softened  :  the  Tories  seem  to  have 
fancied  that  he  would  have  declared  against 
them  in  the  house ;  the  Whigs,  that  he  woukl 
speak  and  vote  with  them,  even  though  it  must 
cost  him  his  office.  That  shuffling  minister  tried 
to  please  both,  or  at  least  to  give  to  either  as 
little  oli'ence  as  possible.  He  declared  that  he 
227 
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lia'l  not  yet  considered  tlie  whole  bill — that  liis 
luiiul  was  not  made  up ;  but  he  persuaded  tlie 
opposition  to  allow  the  second  reading  without  a 
division;  aud  on  the  day  w-hen  the  bill  was  finally 
put  to  the  vote,  he  absented  himself  from  the 
house.  This  conduct  had  its  usual  result;  it  in- 
censed l)oth  partie.'s,  and  was  as  favourable  to  the 
views  of  Riilingbi'oke  as  anything  could  be.  The 
Whigs,  who  could  not  negative  the  bdl,  attempted 
to  soften  its  severities ;  but  a  clause  they  pro- 
posed, to  allow  the  dissenters  to  have  schools 
for  children  of  their  own  persuasion,  though  for 
none  others,  was  rejected  upon  a  division.  Other 
modifying  clauses,  however,  weie  carried,  the 
lugh  churchmen  consenting  that  the  dissenters 
should  be  allowed  dames  or  schoolmistresses  of 
tlieir  own  persuasions  to  teach  their  children  to 
read  ;  and  that  the  conviction  of  offending  school- 
masters and  tutors  should  take  place  in  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice,  and  not  by  summary  pro- 
cess before  a  magistrate,  as  originally  proposed. 
They  also  allowed  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher 
court,  and  impudently  added  a  clause  to  exempt 
from  the  act  any  tutor  employed  in  the  family  of 
rt  nohleman  !  The  Hanoverian  Tories  were,  after 
all,  unfit  and  uusympathizing  allies  of  the  Whigs, 
whom  they  could  only  meet  upon  one  ground,  or 
the  common  preference  of  the  Guel|)hs  to  the 
Stuarts ;  their  conduct  on  this  occasion  proved 
that,  in  getting  rid  of  their  superstitious  about 
hereditary  and  Divine  right,  they  had  not  freed 
lliemselves  from  the  old  concomitants  of  those 
superstitions.  Not  satisfied  with  the  operation 
of  the  act  in  Protestant  England,  they  proposed 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  Catholic  Ireland, 
and  they  carried  their  clause  by  a  majority  of 
six,  in  spite  of  the  representations  of  the  Duke 
of  Shrewsbury,  the  lord-lieutenant.  The  third 
leading  of  the  bill  was  carried  by  seventy- 
seven  to  seventy-two — a  weak  majority,  con- 
sidering that  the  queen  had  so  recently  made 
twelve  new  peers  to  vote  with  ministers.  Per- 
haps it  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  schism 
between  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke,  and  some  com- 
punctious visitings  of  the  Presbyterian  peers  of 
Scotland.  Thirty- three  lords,  of  whom  five  were 
bishops,  entered  a  strong  protest  against  the 
whole  bill.  When  the  bill,  as  amended,  w.as  sent 
down  to  the  commons.  General  Stanhope  jiro- 
posed  that  the  tutors  in  the  families  of  members 
of  the  house  might  be  put  upon  the  same  footing 
as  those  who  taught  in  the  families  of  noblemen  ; 
but  Mr.  Hungerford  represented  that  any,  the 
least  alteration  would  cause  delays,  and  might 
lead  to  the  loss  of  the  valuable  bill ;  and  the  whole 
miiusterial  pack  joining  the  zealots  in  full  cry,  the 
bill  WMS  passed  as  it  was,  by  168  against  98.  It 
was  to  come  into  operation  upon  the  31st  August; 
but  on  the  1st  day  of  that  month  Queen  Anne 


died,  and,  under  the  opposite  principles  which 
rose  to  the  ascendency  in  the  reign  of  her  succes- 
sor, it  remained  practically  almost  a  dead  letter, 
till  it  was,  a  few  years  after,  formally  repealed. 

On  the  9th  of  July  Anne  closed  the  session 
with  a  S]  cech  from  the  throne.  Upon  the  rising 
of  parliament,  Oxford  looked  around  him  for 
some  plank  to  support  him.  Although  he  had 
given  the  Whigs  abundant  reason  to  de.spise  him, 
he  renewed  an  underhand  intei'coursc;  with  the 
chief  of  that  party  ;  and  the  Didve  of  Shrewsbury 
and  other  leaders  seem  to  have  considered  that 
he  was  still  worth  securing,  or  that  every  possible 
means  was  to  be  adopted  to  defeat  the  schemes 
of  the  bold  and  able  Bolingbroke.  But  it  was 
soon  evident  to  the  elector's  envoy,  the  keen- 
sighted  Bothmar,  that  nothing  could  save  Oxford. 
Several  days  before  the  rising  of  ]iarliament,  he 
assured  his  court  that  Bolingbroke  would  main- 
tain himself ;  and  that  the  lord-treasurer  must 
fall  \ery  soon.  According  to  Bothmar,  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  rivals  was  effected  ;  but  he 
saw  through  its  hoUowness,  and  declared  that  it 
could  not  be  durable.  Lady  Masham  decided 
the  point.  Full  of  wrath  against  Oxford,  for  his 
having  dared  to  oppose  lier  will  and  disappoint 
her  of  her  money,  she  told  this  falling  minister, 
and  once-loving  cousin,  to  his  face,  that  he  had 
never  done  the  queen  any  service,  and  was  incapa- 
ble of  ever  doing  her  any.  Oxford  retaliated: 
"1  have  been,"  said  he,  "abused  by  lies  and  mis- 
representations; but  I  will  leave  some  people  as 
low  as  I  found  them."  This  passed  in  the  queen's 
cabinet,  and  in  her  majesty's  presence ;  and  the 
altercation  between  the  titled  waiting- woman 
aud  the  lord-treasurer  is  said  to  have  lasted  till 
two  hours  after  midnight.  The  end  of  all  was, 
that  Anne  demanded  his  white  staff,  and  Oxford 
was  left  low  indeed.'  The  Jacobites,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  impatiently  desiring  his  dis- 
grace, seem  to  have  taken  credit  to  themselves 
for  effecting  it.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  says,  that 
it  had  liecn  intimated  to  the  queen,  through  Lady 
Masham,  that  his  removal  from  office  was  indis- 
pensable. Bolingbroke,  of  course,  rose  upon  the 
fall  of  his  rival.  This  man  of  intrigue,  though 
he  did  not  grasp  the  treasurer's  staff,  became,  in 
fact,  everything  that  he  wished,  and  distributed 
offices  among  men  who  were  bound  to  him,  and 
who  were  all  Jacobites.     Nominally,  he  merely 


'  Tlie  lonl-treasiirer  w.as  wanting  to  himself;  and  his  habits 
of  i)rocr.istin.iting  anil  treating  the  most  serious  business  aa  if 
it  were  a  joke  :a  fatal  and  a  disgusting  quality  in  a  minister  of 
st:ite,  made  even  some  of  his  best  friends  indifferent  to  his  fall. 
*'  Lord  Oxford,"  said  Pope,  "  was  not  a  very  capable  minister, 
and  h.id  a  good  deal  of  negligence  into  the  bargain.  He  used 
to  send  trifling  verses  from  court  to  the  Scriblerus  Club  almost 
every  day ;  and  would  come  and  talk  idly  with  them  almost 
every  night,  even  when  his  all  was  at  stake." — Spence,  06scl"m- 
tions,  Anfafotts,  and  Cliarachrs  of  Books  and  Mvn. 
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retained  the  seals  of  seerctavy,  with  the  sole  man- 
agement of  foreign  affairs ;  he  put  the  treasury 
into  commission,  with  William  \Vyutlham  at  its 
head ;  the  privy  seal  he  allotted  to  Atterbury ; 
Bromley,  the  other  secretary  of  state,  he  allowed 
to  remain ;  the  third  secretaryslii]),  or  that  for 
Scotland,  was  put  into  the  hands  of  that  despe- 
rate lialf-mad  Jacobite,  the  Earl  of  Mar;  the  Duke 
of  Ornioud  was  to  be  coniniander-iu-chief ;  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  lord-president ;  and  Ilar- 
court,  as  one  upon  whom  he  could  entirely  rely, 
was  to  remain  lord-ehancellor.  Many  minor  of- 
fices remained  to  be  disposed  of,  and,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  the  party,  "  the  sterility  of  good  and 
able  men  "  to  be  put  in  these  places  was  "  incre- 
dible." The  truth  is,  that  beyond  a  few  personal 
friends,  and  a  few  determined  Jacobites,  there 
were  none  tliat  Bolingbroke  coidd  or  would  trust. 
Before  drawing  uj)  his  scheme  for  the  new  cabi- 
net, he  made  an  attempt  upon  the  principles  of 
some  of  the  old  Whig  placemen.  On  the  day 
after  Oxford's  dismissal,  he  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
his  house  in  Golden  Square  to  General  Stanhope, 
Robert  Walpole,  Pulteney,  Craggs,  General  Oad- 
ogan,  and  other  chiefs  of  the  party ;  but  his 
cajoling  overtures  came  to  nothing.  At  tliis  mo- 
ment the  Duke  of  Marlborougli,  who  had  sent 
his  friend  General  Cadogan  into  England  before 
him,  was  staying  at  Ostend,  watching  the  game 
that  was  jilayiug,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
striking  in  at  the  decisive  round.  His  real  inten- 
tions were  mattei-s  of  anxious  surmise  and  specu- 
lation to  all  parties ;  and  such  was  his  jiersonal 
importance,  or  the  high  opinion  entertained  of 
his  selfish  sagacity,  that  it  apjiears  to  have  been 
considered  as  certain  that  whichever  party  he 
embraced  and  adhered  to,  must  in  the  end  be  the 
prevalent  one.'  It  seems  certain  that,  notwith- 
standing au  offer  the  money- loving  duke  had 
recently  made  to  lend  £20,000,^^  to  enable  the 
electoral  Prince  George  to  come  over  to  England, 
to  look  personally  to  the  interests  of  his  fanuly, 
the  whole  court  of  Hanover  looked  upon  Marl- 
borough and  his  movements  with  distrust,  fear- 
ing to  confide  in  him,  and  yet  fearing  to  offend 
him,  hopeless  of  securing  him  unless  he  wei-e 
convinced  that  their  cause  would  triumph,  and 
bring  him  more  advantages  than  the  other. 


Bothmar  had  not  exaggerated  in  sjieaking  of 
the  queen's  dangerous  state.  On  the  30th  of  Jidy, 
only  three  days  after  the  stormy  scene  at  court, 
and  the  dismissal  of  Oxford,  she  was  seized  w  itli 
an  a])0|)lectic  fit.  Ever  since  that  tempestuous 
night  slie  had  been  in  a  deplorable  condition; 
agitated  and  shattered,  and  confident,  as  she 
told  her  jihy.sician.s,  that  t-he  should  never  re- 
cover; and  after  the  fit  she  sank  into  a  stujjor. 
There  was  a  <lisplay  of  grief  both  real  and  afi'ectcd ; 
but  the  funds  ro.se  considerably,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  in  the  city  that  she  was  dying.  The  most 
intelligent  ])art  of  the  nation  liad  become  con- 
vinced that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  endanger  jjro- 
])erty,  and  the  constitution,  as  a  ))rolongation  of 
the  royal  life,  and  of  the  ministry  of  the  plotting 
insidious  men  n|)on  whom  she  had  thrown  her- 
self. On  the  other  side,  Bolingbroke,  Ormond, 
Harcourt,  and  the  rest  of  that  Jiarty,  who  had 
been  rather  named  to  otfiee  tlian  i)ut  into  ])0s- 
session  of  it — so  lapid  w.is  the  ccnirse  of  events — 
were  bewildered,  and  a]iparently  all  butstupified 
at  this  sudden  blow.  They  met  in  council  at 
Kensington,  in  a  room  not  far  from  that  w  here 
the  queen  lay  dying  ;  and  they  w'ere  iiresently 
thrown  into  consteiuation  by  tlie  arrival  of  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Somerset,  who  said  that, 
understanding  her  majesty's  danger,  they  had 
hastened,  though  not  summoned,  to  offer  their 
assistance.  The  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  pla_ying  a  ver}'  andjiguous 
part,  but  who  had  returned  to  his  old  Whig  prin- 
ciples, rose  up  and  thanked  Argyle  and  Somer.set 
for  their  unexpected  attendance  and  the  offer  of 
their  services.  Somerset  and  Argyle  then  took 
their  seats  at  the  council  board,  insisted  on  ex- 
amining the  ])hysicians,  mid  u]ion  their  rei)ort 
urged  that  it  should  be  projiosed  to  the  queen 
that  the  ])ost  of  lord-treasurer  shoidd  be  instantly 
filled  UJ),  as  at  such  a  moment  it  was  essential  to 
have  a  recognized  prime  minister  ;  and  they  fur- 
ther insisted  that  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  should 
lie  at  once  recommended  to  her  nuijcsty,  as  the 
nobleman  most  fit  to  manage  ail'airs  at  that  crisis, 
and  to  secure  the  s\iccession  as  fixed  by  jiarlia- 
ment.  Bolingbroke  thus  saw  his  grand  scheme 
vanish  into  thin  air,  like  an  unsubstantial  palace 
at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter;  but  he  said  nothing, 


'  George  Lockhart,  of  Caniw.ith.  the  antlmr  of  the  Manoii-s, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  distinguished  of  the  Scottish  Jacobites, 
who  W.13  very  constant  in  his  .attendance  abont  court.  s.ayB,  that 
there  was  a  report  that  the  Dnke  of  Slarlborough  liad  refused 
the  loan  of  ilOO.OOO,  wliich  the  pretender  had  demanded  from 
him  .as  a  proof  and  a  pledge  of  liis  fidelity.  If  tliis  dem.and  w.as 
really  made,  it  must  have  tended  very  materially  to  strengthen 
the  lord-general's  nfw  fidelity  to  the  Protestant  succession,  to 
whose  interests  he  won  over  or  secured  the  affection  of  the 
British  troops  at  Dunkirk  and  other  places. 

2  Pope,  no  incompetent  judge,  who  knew  the  man  well  and 
intiraatelv.  says — "As  inconsistent  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
character  may  appear  to  you,  yet  may  it  be  accounted  for,  if 


you  gauge  his  actions  by  his  reigning  passion,  which  was  the 
love  of  money.  He  endeavoured,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  well 
both  .at  Hanover  .and  at  St.  Germain:  tins  surprised  you  n  good 
deal  when  I  first  told  you  of  it,  but  the  plain  meaning  of  it  w.as 
only  this— th.at  he  wanted  to  secure  the  vast  riches  he  had 
amassed  t^)gothcr,  whichever  should  fucceed.  He  w;is  calm  in 
the  heat  of  battle;  and  when  he  w.osso  near  being  taken  prisoner, 
in  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders,  he  was  quite  unmoved.  He 
w.as  like  U>  lose  his  life  in  the  one  anil  his  liboity  in  the  other; 
but  there  was  none  of  his  money  at  stake  in  either.  'I'liis  moan 
passion  of  that  great  man  oper.at*d  very  strongly  in  him  in  the 
very  beginning  of  his  life,  ajid  continued  t<j  the  verj-  end  of  it.  ' 
—  Spence. 
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ilid  nothing,  remaining  in  amaze  like  one  under 
ii  six'll;  ami  he  followed  Shrewsbury  and  the 
other  lords  to  the  queen's  bedside,  where  the 
recommendation  of  the  council  was  intimated  in 
a  discourse  which  the  sufferer,  in  all  probability, 
did  not  understand.  A  sign  or  a  nod  from  Anne 
was,  however,  interpreted  as  a  sufficient  assent, 
and  <•«  a  sufficient  warrant  for  a  most  momentous 
change— a  change  which  involved  the  interests 
of  millions.  Thus  was  Shrewsbury,  already  Lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  lord-chamberlain,  maiie 
lord-treasnrer  and  ]5rime  minister,  and  from  this 
moment  the  deciding  card  was  in  his  haiui,  rather 
than  in  that  of  Marlborougli,  who,  when  the  criti- 
cal moment  came,  found  himself  detained  at  Os- 
tend  by  contrary  winds.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  a 
man  of  action  and  a  man  of  ability,  and  who 
liad  carried  the  somewhat  incompetent  Somerset 
along  with  him  to  Kensington,  was  the  real  evil 
genius  before  which  Boliugbroke  stood  rebuked; 
and  now  in  conjunction  with  Somerset  and  the 
new  ir/ii'i/  prime  minister,  Shrewsbury,  Argyle 
moved  that  every  privy  counsellor  whatsoever, 
that  happened  to  be  in  Loudon  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, should  be  immediately  summoned  to 
attend.  The  ex-chancellor  Somers,  wliose  char- 
acter and  influence  stood  liighest,  forgot  his  own 
infirmities,  and  hastened  to  the  place  where  the 
queen  was  expiring;  and  he  was  accompanied  or 
followed  by  many  other  Whigs,  who  had  not  seen 
the  interior  of  the  court  for  a  long  time.  If  Boliug- 
broke and  his  coadjutors  were  bewildered  before, 
they  were  now  crushed  and  ridden  over  by  the 
Whig  party,  who,  without  losing  time,  oi-dered 
four  regiments  up  to  London,  recalled  seven  bat- 
talions from  Dunkirk,  laid  an  embargo  on  all  the 
sea-ports,  sent  out  orders  for  the  immediate  equip- 
ment of  a  good  strong  fleet,  aud  took  other  mea- 
sures to  secure  the  throne  to  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, and  defeat  any  attempt  that  might  be  made 
by  France  and  the  pretender.  Indeed,  before  the 
result  of  the  visit  of  Argyle  to  the  council  chamber 
was  known,  the  Whigs,  principally  guided  by  the 


.active  and  able  General  Stanhojie,  liad  concerted 
measures  calcidated  to  lead  to  the  same  result; 
aud  Stanhope  liad  formed  a  plan  for  seizing  the 
Tower,  anil  securing  in  it,  at  the  moment  of  trial, 
the  persons  of  the  principal  Jacobites.  On  tlie  day 
after  the  api)ointment  of  Shrewsbiu-y,  while  Anne 
was  in  a  lethargy,  and  the  physicians  expecting 
every  moment  to  be  her  last,  the  council  sent 
their  orders  to  the  heralds-at-arms,  and  to  a  troop 
of  the  life-gu.ards,  to  be  in  readiness  every  mo- 
ment to  ])roclaim  the  I'ightf  ul  successor  George  I. ; 
and  they  hurried  off  Mr.  Craggs  to  Hanover  to 
hasten  the  journey  of  the  elector,  who  wixs  re- 
(piested  to  repair  to  the  coast  of  Ilollaud,  where 
the  English  fleet  would  be  ready  to  receive  him. 
Well  knowing  how  hotly  the  Jacobite  fever  was 
raging  in  many  jj.arts  of  Scotland,  they  determined 
th.at  an  able  general  should  be  sent  dowu  to  that 
country  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops.  All 
this  w.is  decided  on  the  31st  of  .luly,  and  on  the 
following  morning  Anne,  who  had  not  recovered 
sufhciently  from  her  stupor  either  to  sign  her 
will  or  to  take  the  sacrament,  expired,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  her  age,  and  thirteenth  of  her 
reign.  "The  Earl  of  Oxford,"  s.ays  the  still 
bewildered  Boliugbroke  in  a  letter  to  Swift,  "  was 
removed  on  Tuesday;  the  queen  died  on  Sund.ay. 
What  a  world  is  this,  aud  how  does  fortune 
banter  us !"  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  August 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  approached  the  English 
coast:  near  Dover  his  vessel  was  boarded  by  a 
messenger  from  Sir  Thomas  Franklin,  the  post- 
master-general, who  told  his  grace  that  the  queen 
had  died  that  morning,  and  that  the  Elector  of 
Hanover  had  been  joyfully  proclaimetl.  And, 
in  fact,  George  was  jiroclaimed  with  acclamations 
in  London,  in  York,  and  in  the  otiier  principal 
cities,  where  no  Jacobite  had  courage  to  raise  his 
voice,  or  even  to  show  himself  in  public.  In  the 
capital,  only  one  man,  and  that  m<an  a  Protestant 
clergyman  of  the  high-churcli  school,  had  the 
courage  to  propose  proclaiming  the  pretender. 
It  was  Doctor  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
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HE  regency  bill,  passed  in  1705,  had 
provided  for  the  government  on 
the  demise  of  Anne,  and  the  seven 
great  officers  of  state,  together  witli 
eighteen  jieers,  named  in  an  in- 
strument signed  by  the  Elector  of 
Hanox'or,  took  npon  themselves  the  temporary 
administration.  Of  the  eighteen  peers  named 
by  George,  the  greater  number  were  determined 
Whigs ;  and  Ai'gyle,  Cowper,  Halifax,  Towns- 
hend,  and  Devonshire  were  among  them.  Marl- 
borough was  not  named,  nor  was  his  son-in-law. 
Sunderland :  this  was  not  extraordinary,  but  it 
excites  some  surprise  to  see  the  illustrious  Somers 
excluded  also.  The  great  general,  on  landing  at 
Dover,  received  an  enthusiastic  welcome,  and  his 
entry  into  London  was  like  a  triumph.  Two 
hundred  gentlemen  on  liorseback  met  him  on  the 
road,  and  the  procession  was  joined  by  a  long 


train  of  horses  and  carriages.  Marlborough  went 
straight  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  took  the  oaths 
to  King  George ;  but  then,  mortified  at  his  ex- 
clusion from  the  regency,  he  retired  into  the 
country.  The  lords-justices  appointed  Joseph 
Addison  to  be  their  secretary,  and  ordered  that 
all  despatches  addressed  to  Bolingbroke  should 
be  delivered  to  Addison.  In  the  Scottisli  cajntal 
King  George  was  proclaimed  without  opposition; 
but  for  some  days  tliere  prevailed  great  doubt 
and  anxiety  as  to  Ireland :  and  the  lords  of  the 
regency,  or  lords-justices,  thought  at  one  moment 
of  despatching  thither  General  Stanhope  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  Marlborough's  son-in-law, 
Sunderland,  as  lord -lieutenant,  without  losing 
time  in  waiting  for  the  king's  instructions ;  but 
they  soon  received  intelligence  that  all  was  (piiet, 
and  that  King  George  had  been  peaceably  pro- 
claimed at  Dublin  by  the  Lords-justicesof  Ireland, 


'  "The  era  of  the  Georges  may  be  compared  to  the  era  of  the 
Antonines  at  Home.  It  was  a  period  combining  happiness  and 
glory — a  period  of  kind  rulers  and  a  prosperous  people.  While 
improvement  was  advancing  at  home  witli  gigantic  strides — 
while  great  ware  were  waged  abroad — the  domestic  repose  and 
enjoyment  of  the  nation  were  scarcely  ever  for  a  moment  broken 
through.  Tlie  current  was  strong  and  r.apid,  but  tlie  siu'face 
remained  smooth  and  unniifled.  Lives  were  seldom  lost,  either 
by  popular  breaches  of  the  law  or  by  its  rigorous  execution.  The 
popiUation  augmented  fast,  but  wealth  augmented  faster  still ; 
comforts  became  more  largely  diffused,  and  knowledge  more 
generally  cultivated.  Unlike  the  era  of  tlie  Antonines,  this 
prosperity  did  not  depend  upon  the  character  of  a  single  in.an. 
Its  fomidations  were  laid  on  ancient  and  free  institutions,  which, 
good  from  the  first,  were  still  gr-adUcOlly  improving,  and  which 
alone,  amongst  all  others  since  the  origin  of  civil  society,  had 
completely  solved  the  great  problem,  how  to  combine  the  greatest 
security  to  property  with  the  greatest  freedom  of  action. 

"  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  golden  period  liy  no  means 
affords  us  unmixed  cause  for  self-congratulation,  and  contains 


no  smaU  alloy  of  human  frailties  and  of  human  passions.  Some 
of  the  quiet  I  have  mentioned  may  be  imputed  to  corniption,  as 
much  as  some  of  the  troubles  to  faction.  Our  prido  as  legisla- 
tors may  sink  when  we  discover  that  our  constitutional  pre- 
eminence has  arisen  still  more  from  happy  accident  than  from 
skilful  design.  Wo  may  hkowiae  blush  to  thuik  that  even  those 
years  which,  on  looking  back,  are  universally  .admitted  as  mo.'^t 
prosperous,  and  those  actions  now  considered  irreproachable, 
were  not  free  at  the  time  from  most  loud  and  angry  compKaints. 
How  ungratefully  have  we  murmurcil  against  Providonco  .at  the 
very  moment  when  most  enjoying  its  bounty !  How  much  has 
prosperity  boon  felt,  but  how  little  acknowledged!  Ilowsuro 
a  ro.ad  to  popularity  Ii.as  it  always  been  to  tell  us  th.at  we  ara 
the  most  wretched  and  ill-used  iieoplo  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! 
To  such  an  extent,  in  fact,  liavo  t.boso  outcries  proceeded,  that 
ft  very  acute  observer  li.aa  fouude<I  a  new  theory  upon  them ; 
and,  far  from  viewing  them  as  evidence  of  suffering,  considers 
them  as  one  of  the  proofs  and  tokens  of  good  government." — 
Ixird  Mahon's  History  of  I'nijlanJ,  from  the  I'eacr  of  Vlncht, 
vol.  i.  p.  1. 
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tlie  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Sir  Oonstautinc 
Pliipps,  wliose  Toryism  liail  formerly  been  sus- 
pected to  be  of  the  Jacobite  bias. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  by  the  Whigs  in  Eng- 
land in  pnttiiig  forth  claims  to  the  honours  and 
emoluments  of  otlice,  and  in  schemingwhat  should 
be  the  new  cabinet.  The  bishopric  of  Ely,  and 
every  good  thing  that  happened  to  be  vacant  in 
the  church,  was  asked  for,  and  every  place  at 
court,  such  as  the  captaincy  of  the  band  of  gentle- 
men ])eiisioners,  the  groomship  of  the  bedcham- 
ber, &c.,  was  grasped  at  by  several  competitors. 
Baron  Bothmar  was  made  the  medium  of  tliese 
applications  to  Hanover. 

But  we  may  turn  from  these  pettinesses,  which 
were  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  demise  and 
a  new  succession,  to  matters  of  greater  weight,  in 
which  the  interests  of 
three  nations  were  con- 
cerned, and  in  which 
they  were  but  too  often 
sacrificed  to  private  ara- 
l;)ition  and  the  interests 
of  worthless  individuals. 
According  to  a  very 
irajiortant  provision  in 
the  act  of  regency,  the 
Houses  of  Parliament 
met  on  the  day  of  the 
queen's  death,  though  it 
was  a  Sunday,  and  all 
such  members  as  were 
in  or  near  town  hastened 
to  their  seats.  The 
Tories  attempted  to  pro- 
cure an  adjournment  till 
the  following  AVednes- 
day ;  but  Sir  Riclianl 
Onslow  represented  that 
the  state  of  the  nation 
was  too  critical  to  allow 
of  delay  ;  and  tlie  houses  met  again  on  Monday. 
Three  days  were  spent  in  administering  and 
taking  oaths  to  the  new  sovereign.  In  the  same 
breath,  and  with  the  same  drop  of  iiik,  they  ex- 
I>ressed  their  deep  grief  at  the  death  of  their  late 
sovereign  lady  Queen  Anne,  of  blessed  memory, 
and  their  lively  jileasure  at  the  accession  of  King 
George,  wliose  right  to  the  crown  was  so  un- 
doubted, and  whose  virtues  were  so  princely. 
The  most  that  the  Hanoverian  agents  hoped  or 
expected  was,  that  the  House  of  Commons  would 
grant  the  king  the  same  civil  list  enjoyed  by  the 
late  queen,  and  that  a  new  parliament  would 
augment  it  on  account  of  Prince  George  and  his 
family  ;  but  the  Tories,  either  to  secure  favour  at 
court,  or  to  produce  in  the  beginning  an  extrava- 
gant notion  of  the  avaricious  and  grasping  dis- 
position of  the  new  sovereign,  had  the  face  to 


George  1. — From  a  piint  by  Veitue,  after  Sir  G.  Kneller 


))ro))Ose  that  the  civil  list  should  be  raised  to 
i:  1,000,000,  or  to  i'3()0,000  more  than  had  been 
granted  to  Anne ;  but  the  Whigs  wisely  dis- 
couraged this  very  susjiicious  liberality,  and  the 
sum  voted  was  .£700,000.  A  clause  was  inserted 
in  the  bill  for  the  payment  of  ^£65,000  due  to  the 
Hanoverian  troops  in  the  pay  of  England,  but 
hitherto  withheld  by  the  court  because  those 
troops  had  refused  to  join  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
in  1712  in  his  base  desertion  from  the  allies.  A 
reward  of  i;i00,000,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury, 
was  offered  to  any  person  that  should  apprehend 
the  pretender,  in  case  of  his  landing;  and,  after 
the  passing  of  some  other  money-bills,  this  short 
session  was  closed  by  prorogation. 

All  those  who  wished  well  to  the  Protestant 
succession  were  impatient  for  the  arrival  of  the 
new  king,  whose  delay 
on  the  Continent  excit- 
ed univei-sal  surprise. 
Otherprinceshad  shown 
the  extreme  of  eagerness 
for  a  far  less  glittering 
))rize ;  but  the  Jihleg- 
matic  George  I.  seemed 
to  look  almost  with  in- 
difference to  the  crown 
of  three  great  and  ris- 
ing kingdoms;  and  it 
was  not  till  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  the 
1 8th  of  September,  or 
nearly  seven  weeks  after 
the  death  of  Anne,  that 
he  lauded  at  Greenwich 
with  his  eldest  son. 
Prince  George.  His 
subjects  of  Hanover  had 
witnessed  his  departure 
with  regret  and  tears — 
his  English  subjects  re- 
ceived him  with  joy  and  acclamations,  although 
on  a  near  view  they  saw  little  to  admire  in  his 
personal  appearance  or  in  his  bearing,  which  were 
jilain  and  undignified. 

His  niajest)'  presently  proceeded  to  complete 
his  ministerial  arrangements:  Lord  Halifax  was 
appointed  first  lord-commissioner  of  the  treasury 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer ;  Lord  Cowper, 
again  chancellor ;  Nottingham,  president  of  the 
council ;  Marlborough,  commander-in-chief  and 
master-general  of  the  ordnance ;  Wharton  (who 
was  made  a  marquis),  lord  privy  seal ;  Orford, 
first  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  Shrewsbury,  lord- 
chamberlaiu  and  groom  of  the  stole ;  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  lord-steward  of  the  household ; 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  master  of  the  horse ;  Sun- 
derland, Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  Robert 
Walpole,  whose  ability  in  debate  was  worth  a 
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high  price,  paymaster  of  the  forces.  In  Scotlaiul, 
the  Jacobite  Earl  of  Mar  was  turned  out,  and 
the  Duke  of  Montrose  put  iu  his  place ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  was  intrusted  with  the  supreme 
command  of  the  forces  there.  In  Irehmd,  Sir 
Constantiue  Pliipps  was  deprived  of  the  seals, 
and  Jtlr.  Broderic  made  chancellor.  These  min- 
isterial arrangements  were  all  completed  before 
the  20th  of  October,  on  which  day  the  coronation 
was  performed  at  Westminster  with  the  usual 
solemnities.  The  old  abbey  was  thronged  with 
nearly  all  the  peers,  whether  Whig,  Tory,  or 
Jacoliite  ;  the  indolent  i>isoucian(-\ookmg  Oxford 
was  there,  and  so  was  his  keen-eyed,  animated 
rival,  Bolingbroke.  Tlie  usual  promotions  in  the 
peerage  followed  the  ceremony. 

On  the  20th  of  August  (n.  s.)  the  pretender, 
who  had  gone  from  Bar-le-Duc  to  drink  the  min- 
eral waters  of  Plombiere,  signed  and  sent  forth  a 
manifesto  asserting  his  right  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  and  explaining  somewliat  too  cleai-ly 
the  causes  of  his  inactivity  up  to  "  the  death  of 
the  princess  our  sis-ter,  of  whose  good  intention 
towards  us  we  couhl  not  for  some  time  past  well 
doubt :  and  this  was  the  reason  tre  then  sat  still, 
expecting  the  good  effects  thereof,  which  were  un- 
fortunate!:/ prevented  by  her  deplorable  death." 
This  was  at  once  a  cajiital  blunder  and  a  glaring 
proof  of  the  little  attention  the  exiled  prince  paid 
to  the  safety  of  his  friends  in  England.  The 
Whigs  instantly  caught  at  the  words  as  addi- 
tional and  incontrovertible  evidence  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  late  ministry  :  the  Tories  insisted 
that  the  manifesto  was  a  false  document  basely 
forged  by  the  Whigs,  to  throw  discredit  upon 
them  and  dishonour  the  late  queen ;  but  they 
were  driven  from  this  position  by  the  thick- 
headed and  thick-hearted  pretender,  wh<i  openly 
acknowledged  the  authenticity  of  the  manifesto. 
Early  in  January  two  royal  pro- 
clamations were  issued  —  the  one 
dissolving  the  parliament,  the  other  calling  a 
new  one.  At  the  preceding  election,  only  two 
years  before,  five-sixths  of  the  successfid  candi- 
dates were  Tories,  yet  at  the  present  election  the 
Whigs  were  returned  in  triumphant  majority. 
The  new  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of  March, 
and  Mr.  Spencer  Compton,  tlie  ministerial  nomi- 
nee, was  chosen  speaker  without  opposition.  A 
few  days  after,  tlie  king  went  down  in  person, 
but  being  unable  to  pronounce  English,  he  gave 
his  written  speech  to  be  read  by  Cliancellor 
C'owper.  After-thanking  all  his  loving  subjects 
for  their  zeal  in  defence  of  his  succession,  he 
lamented  that  many  conditions  of  the  late  peace 
had  not  been  performed ;  and  showed  the  neces- 
sity of  defensive  alliances,  in  order  to  insure 
their  due  execution :  he  regretted  the  injuries 
suffered  by  trade,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at 
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finding  that  the  public  debt  ha<l  been  increased 
since  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Me  alluded  frankly 
to  the  ]jretender,  and  to  his  boasting  of  assistance 
he  expected  to  derive  from  England  ;  but,  in  con- 
clusion, he  declared  that  he  would  make  the  con- 
stitution, in  church  and  state,  the  rule  of  his 
government,  and  devote  his  chief  care  to  the 
ha|)|)iness,  e;ise,  and  prosjierity  of  his  people. 
Both  houses  joined  in  expressing  their  sense  of 
the  dishonour  of  the  peace  and  the  delinquency  of 
the  late  ministers.'  The  commons,  in  their  ad- 
dress, said,  "It  is  with  just  resentment  we  ob- 
serve that  the  pretender  still  lives  iu  Loiraine, 
and  that  he  has  the  presumption,  by  declarations 
from  thence,  to  stir  up  your  majesty's  subjects 
to  rebellion.  But  that  which  rai.ses  the  utmost 
indignation  of  yoiir  commons  is,  that  it  ajipears 
therein  that  his  hopes  were  built  upon  the  mea- 
sures that  had  been  taken  for  some  time  past  in 
Great  Britain.  It  shall  be  our  business  to  trace 
out  those  measures  wherein  he  places  his  hopes, 
and  to  bring  the  authors  of  them  to  condign 
punishment." 

This  was  the  first  public  intimation  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  present  cabinet  to  call  their  prede- 
cessors in  office  to  account ;  and  the  intention 
was  further  avowed  in  the  course  of  debate  by 
General  Staidiope.  This  leader  of  the  commons 
— for  at  first  Stanhope,  rather  than  Waljiole, 
was  the  leader — said,  that  a  re])ort  had  been  in- 
dustriously spread  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
bring  the  late  ministers  to  trial,  but  oidy  to  cen- 
sure them  in  general  terms ;  that  he  could,  how- 
ever, assure  the  hoiise  that,  notwithstanding  all 
tlie  endeavours  whicli  had  been  used  to  prevent 
a  discovery,  by  conveying  away  several  papers 
from  the  secretary's  offices,  yet  his  niajest_y's  pre- 
sent government  had  sufficient  evidence  left  to 
prove  the  former  miiiistry  the  most  corrujit  that 
had  ever  sat  at  the  helm. 

With  all  his  vivacity  and  rashness,  Bolingbroke 
seems  to  have  had  less  moral  courage  than  liis 
rival  Oxford,  whom  he  had  always  despised  as 
irresolute  and  timid.  His  danger,  however,  was 
probably  somewhat  greater ;  and  he  may  have 
apprehended  that  there  was  better  evidence  to 
convict  him  on  an  impeachment  than  wliat  could 
be  brought  against  the  ex-lord-treasurer.  But, 
however  this  may  have  been,  Oxford  remained 
to  f.ace  the  storm,  while  Bolingbroke  fled  from  it. 
On  the  evening  of  the  2()th  of  Marcli  he  appeared 
publicly  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre  ;  and  at  the  close 
of  the  jierforniauce  he  bespoke,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  time,  the  play  for  the  next  niglit. 


1  In  the  lords  there  were  some  very  sudden  conversions.  "  1 
B.1W,"  s.iys  Bolingbroke.  "several  lords  concur  to  condemn,  in 
one  geuer.al  vote,  all  th.at  they  hatl  approvetl  of  in  a  former 
parliament  by  in;uiy  p-articular  resolutions  "  The  majority 
which  carried  the  .address  in  the  lords  wjia  sixty-six  to  thuty- 
three. 
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Biit,  upon  leaving  the  theatre,  he  disguised  him- 
self as  a  servant  to  La  Vigne,  a  French  cabinet 
messenger,  set  off  for  Dover,  and  landed  with  the 
Frenchman  at  Calais.  We  shall  soon  find  Boling- 
broke  figuring  as  secretary  of  state  to  the  pre- 
tender.' 

In  the  meanwhile  all  the  jjapers  that  could  be 
found  of  Bolingbroke,  Strafford,  and  Prior  had 
been  seized,  and  the  poet  had  been  recalled  from 
Paris  and  kejit  under  surveillance.  On  tlie  9th  of 
April  Stanhope  brought  forward  these  papers,  with 
an  immense  lieap  of  instructions,  memorials,  &c., 
relating  to  Ormond's  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
the  allies,  and  to  the  treaty  of  Utrecht ;  and,  re- 
presenting that  they  were  too  voluminous  to  be 
perused  by  the  whole  house,  he  moved  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  twenty- 
one  members.  This  proposal  was  adojrted  with- 
out opposition,  and  a  thoroughly  Whig  commit- 
tee, called  a  committee  of  .secrecy,  was  appointed 
forthwith.  The  twenty-one  commenced  opera- 
tions that  very  evening,  appointing  Robert  Wal- 
pole  their  chairman.  The  task  was  long  and 
tedious,  and,  as  week  after  week  passed  over  with- 
out any  report  to  the  house,  Shippen,  a  decided 
Jacobite  member,  insinuated  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  noise  which  had  been  made,  the 
committee  of  secrecy  would  not  be  able  to  pro- 
duce any  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  late  ministry. 
But  Shippen  was  silenced  by  Walpole  the  chair- 
man, who  declared  that,  so  far  from  this  being 
the  case,  he  wanted  words  to  express  the  villainy 
of  the  late  Frenchified  ministry,  as  it  appeared 
from  the  evidence  in  hand.  At  last,  on  the  9th 
of  June,  two  months  after  the  ajipointment  of  the 
committee,  Walpole  presented  the  report  to  the 
house,  and  read  it  himself.  The  reading  occupied 
five  hoiu's. 

The  rejjort,  ably  drawn  up,  filled  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  house  with  rage  and  indignation, 
and  even  called  some  blushes  to  the  faces  of  those 
who  had  sanctioned  the  dishonourable  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  the  disgi-aceful  conduct  of  Ormond,  the 
baser  betraying  of  the  Catalans,  and  the  altoge- 
ther unnecessary  gift  of  Tournai  to  France:  and 
it  on  one  important  point — the  traitorous  cor- 
respondence of  Bolingbroke  with  the  French 
court — the  report  did  not  produce  such  indisput- 
able evidence  as  has  been  laid  before  the  world 
since  tlie  prosecution,  and  in  part  very  recently 
— there  was  yet  enough  to  excite  and  justify  the 


darkest  suspicions.  When  the  silence  had  lasted 
for  some  minutes,  Mr.  Hungerford  ventured  to 
say,  that  in  his  opinion  there  was  nothing  in 
the  report,  relating  to  Lord  Bolingbroke,  that 
amounted  to  the  crime  of  high  treason.  General 
Ross  also  made  use  of  a  few  timid  expressions  to 
the  same  effect ;  and  this  was  all  that  was  said 
in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  the  bril- 
liant but  flagitious  minister ;  and  the  vote  for  his 
impeachment  passed  without  a  division.  Lord 
Coningsby  then  rose  and  said,  "The  worthy 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  impeached  the 
hand,  but  I  do  impeach  the  head ;  he  has  im- 
peached the  clerk,  and  I  impeach  the  justice ;  he 
has  impeached  the  scholar,  and  I  the  master:  I 
impeach  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Earl  Morti- 
mer, of  high  treason,  and  other  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours."  More  was  said  for  Oxford  than 
had  been  said  for  Bolingbroke ;  yet  it  amounted 
to  very  little ;  and  this  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment was  also  carried  without  a  division.  It 
appears  to  have  been  for  some  time  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  they  should  impeach  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who,  in  withdrawing  the  troops  from 
the  allies,  had  only  obeyed  positive  ordere ;  and 
that  ministers  were  provoked  to  the  affirmative 
by  that  weak  and  vain  man's  bravadoes.  It  was, 
however,  not  till  the  21st  of  June  that  Stanhope 
stood  up  and  impeached  Ormond.  Luckily  for 
him,  his  correspondence  with  the  fi-iends  of  the 
pretender  was  less  susceptible  of  proof  than  even 
that  of  Oxford.  Many  members,  including  some 
that  were  devoted  to  the  house  of  Hanover,  spoke 
warmly  in  his  favour ;  the  discussion  lasted  nine 
hours  and  a  half,  and  Stanhope  carried  his  mo- 
tion by  a  majority  of  only  forty-seven.  On  the 
very  next  day  Mr.  Aislabie  stood  up  and  im- 
peached the  Earl  of  Strafford,  one  of  the  two 
plenipotentiaries  at  Utrecht ;  but  the  charge  was 
lightened  to  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours, 
without  the  treason.  The  Duke  of  Ormond, 
after  listening  to  a  vai'iety  of  Jacobite  projects, 
which  he  had  not  sufficient  spirit  or  talent  to 
execute,  followed  Bolingbroke's  example,  fled 
secretly  into  Finance,  and  joined  the  pretender 
Ormond  never  returned,  living  in  exile  and  dying 
in  it,  at  the  age  of  fourscore,  in  the  year  174.5. 

On  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Coningsby,  followed 
by  a  great  part  of  the  House  of  Commons,  carried 
up  to  the  liar  of  the  lords  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment  against  Oxford.      They  were   sixteen   in 


'  Of  Swift  and  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Haliam  spe.iks  thus: — "  In 
a  single  hour  these  great  masters  of  language  were  changed  from 
advocates  of  the  crown  to  tribunes  of  the  people;  both  more 
distinguished  as  writers  in  this  altered  scene  of  their  fortunes, 
and  certaiidy  among  the  first  political  combatants  with  the 
weapons  of  the  press  whom  the  world  has  ever  known.  Boling- 
broke's influence  was  of  course  greater  in  England ;  and  with 
all  the  signal  faults  of  his  public  character,  with  all  the  factious- 
ness which  dict.ited  most  of  his  writings,  and  the  indefinite 
declamation  ur  shallow  reasoning  which  they  frequently  display. 


they  h.ave  merits  not  always  sufficiently  acknowledged.  He 
seems  first  to  have  made  the  Tories  reject  their  old  tenets  of 
exalted  prerogative  and  hereditary  right,  and  scorn  the  high- 
church  theories  which  they  had  maintained  under  William  and 
.\nne.  His  Dissertation  on  Partief:,  and  Lttlers  on  the  Jlistorijoj 
Enfjland,  are  in  fact  written  on  Whig  principles  (if  I  know  what 
is  meant  by  that  namel,  in  their  general  tendency  ;  however  a 
politician,  who  had  always  some  particular  eud  in  view,  may 
have  fallen  into  several  inconsistencies." — Constitutional  Ihstonf 
of  Enrjlond,  vol.  ii.  p.  443. 
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mimbei-,  but  aftoi-warils  six  were  adiU'il  to  them. 
The  lii-st  tifteeii  related  to  the  peaceof  LUrecht;  the 
sixteenth  to  the  siuUlen  creation  of  twelve  peers, 
made  on  purpose  to  obtain  a  Tory  majority  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  After  the  articles  had  been 
read,  a  debate  arose  as  to  whetlier  any  of  them 
anioimted  to  high  treason.  As  Wiis  not  unusual 
on  such  occasions,  it  was  proposed  that  the  judges 
sho\dd  be  consulted  ;  but  a  motion  to  that  effect 
was  negatived  by  eighty-four  to  tifty-two.  The 
next  motion  was  that  Oxford  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  and  Oxford,  after  being 
reprieved  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  a  real  or 
jjretended  indisijosition,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  the  house.  Part  of  the  viva  voce  evi- 
dence, alluded  to  by  the  committee  of  secrecy, 
was  that  of  Matthew  Prior,  who,  seven  days 
after  tliis,  or  on  the  IGth  of  July,  underwent  a 
long  examination  before  the  committee.  It  had 
been  rejiorted  that  Prior,  to  secure  himself,  would 
make  amjile  revelations,  and  tlisclose  quite  enough 
to  make  out  a  case  of  treason  against  Bolingbroke 
and  Oxford ;  but  the  poet  refused  to  disclose  the 
secrets  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted,  and 
abhorred  the  idea  of  criminating  his  patrons  and 
employers.  To  punish  this  obstinacy,  Walpole, 
in  all  due  form,  moved  the  house  for  an  impeach- 
ment against  Matthew  Prior,  esquire,  who  had 
been  for  some  time  in  the  custody  of  a  messenger, 
and  who,  on  the  17th  of  the  same  month,  was 
oi'dered  into  close  custody,  where  no  person  was 
to  be  admitted  to  see  him  without  an  order  from 
the  speaker.  In  the  following  year,  when  an  act 
of  grace  was  passed,  tlie  poet,  who  still  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was  one  of  the 
persons  excepted  out  of  it ;  but  being  discharged 
soon  after,  he  quietly  retired  into  the  country, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  his  own 
villa  of  Down  Hall,  or  at  Wimpole,  a  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Oxford,  where  he  died  on  the  18th  of 
December,  1721.  Oxford  was  left  in  the  Tower; 
and  his  opponents  continued  long  to  deliberate 
whether  there  w;is  sufficient  evidence  to  convict 
liim  of  high  treason,  or  only  enough  to  prove  the 
])oint  of  misdemeanour. 

The  easy  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover, 
after  all  the  jjlots  and  plans  that  had  been  laid, 
and  all  the  pledges  that  had  been  given  to  the 
jjreteuder,  struck  the  world  with  astonishment. 
Etforts,  however,  were  made  at  a  very  early 
period  to  shake  the  new  throne ;  and  it  was  the 
high-church  party  that  first  ajiplied  their  broad 
shoulders  to  this  work.  In  their  sermons,  and 
still  more  in  their  pamphlets,  they  irritated  the 
populace  with  suspicions  of  the  king's  temper 
and  orthodoxy.  They  painted  his  religion  in  bad 
colours,  re]5resenting  that  the  old  tyrainiy  of  the 
Presbyterian  government,  that  the  starch  days  of 
the  Puritans  were  to  be  restored.    Tiiey  drew  an 
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odious  distinction  between  a  native  and  a  foreign 
prince,  and  they  prophesied  that  England  would 
be  eaten  u|)  by  Hanoverian  rats  and  other  foreign 
vermin.  Presently  loud  cries  were  heard  through- 
out the  land  of  "  High  church  and  Ormond  for 
ever!"  "Down  with  tlie  PuriUms!"  "Down 
with  the  dissenters!  and  where  tlie  orthodox 
mob  was  strongest  they  soon  proceeded  to  realize 
the  melajihor,  and  to  knock  down  the  meeting- 
houses of  the  (lissentei's.  In  Staffordshire  t.Iiese 
excesses  were  greatest ;  and  scarcely  a  Whig 
or  dissenter  tliere  could  escape  insult  or  more 
serious  injury.  To  stop  these  excesses,  the  legis- 
lature had  i-ecourse  to  the  well-known  riot  act, 
which  was  hastily  carried  through  both  houses 
of  parliament.  The  ill -humour  of  the  people, 
however,  was  not  to  be  repressed  ;  and  the  more 
they  saw  of  the  new  king  an<l  the  new  court  the 
less  they  liked  both.  And,  indeed,  thougli  |)0s- 
sessed  of  some  solid  qualities  which  seem  to  have 
fitted  him  for  the  difficult  jHjsition  in  which  he 
was  placed,  the  first  George  was  far  from  being  a 
very  prepossessing  or  brilliant  prince.  He  was 
fifty-four  years  old,  had  a  heavy  countenance 
and  a  clumsy  figure,  and  was  plain  in  his  dress, 
almost  a  sloven  ;  he  was  tacitnrn  and  phlegmatic, 
and  yet  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion ;  he 
could  neither  confer  a  favour  with  grace  nor 
refuse  one  with  blandness.  In  the  midst  of  this 
personal  unpopnlarity  of  George  and  his  court, 
numerous  jiapers  in  behalf  of  the  pretender  were 
written,  printed,  and  circulated.  One  of  them, 
attributed  to  Mr.  Leslie,  drew  a  charming  por- 
trait of  the  chevalier.  He  was  described  as  active, 
tall,  and  graceful,  resembling  in  his  countenance 
that  respectable  sovereign  Charles  II.;  and  as  to 
his  moral  qualities,  it  was  affirmed  that  he  was 
candid,  tolerant,  and  benevolent,  just,  firm,  and 
altogether  a  prince  of  excellent  principles.  The 
multitude  also  recollected,  as  a  favourable  cir- 
cumstance, that  Charles  II.,  though  he  had  kept 
a  great  many,  had  kept  none  but  very  handsome 
mistresses,  who  had  been  exceedingly  lavish  of 
their  money.  As  the  popular  discontent  grow 
and  increased,  the  Jacobites,  and  some  of  the 
selfish  traflickers  of  state,  who  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations,  began  to  cabal 
again,  and  to  renew  or  commence  a  coiTespon- 
dence  with  the  pretender ;  and  foremost  among 
these  renewed  traitors  was  the  illustrioas  Marl- 
borough, who,  though  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  under  George,  sent  a  sum  of  money 
to  France  as  a  loan  to  the  chevalier,  who  was  at 
the  moment  planning  how  to  kindle  the  flames 
of  civil  war  in  Scotland.'  The  disaffected  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  thought  they 
had  a  tower  of  strength  in  Piolingbroke,  wliose 
genius   was   indisputable ;    and   they  opened   a 


»  Stuat-t  Papcrg, 
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regular  iutercourse,  by  letters  aiul  messengers, 
with  that  fugitive.  On  liis  first  arrival  in  Prance, 
liolingbroke  hail  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord 
Stair,  who  was  residing  at  Paris  as  a  diplomatic 
agent  for  King  George,  and  he  had  .solemnly 
assured  that  nobleman  that  he  would  enter  into 
no  plot  nor  contract  any  engagement  with  the 
Jacobites ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  pri- 
vately seen  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and  pledged 
himself  to  assist  the  pretender  openly  whenever 
a  promising  opportunity  should  arise.  Lord 
Stair,  however,  knew  his  man .  and,  having  his 
misgivings,  he  set  a  person  to  watch  Bolingbroke. 
About  the  beginning  of  July,  Bolingbroke  re- 
))aired  to  tlie  jiretender's  court,  which  was  then 
at  Commercy.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  I  found  a  mul- 
titude of  people  at  work,  and  every  one  doing 
what  seemed  good  in  liis  own  eyes :  no  subordi- 
nation, no  order,  no  concert.  .  .  .  The  Jacobites 
had  wrought  one  another  up  to  look  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  design  as  infallible.  .  .  .  Care 
and  hope  sat  on  every  bu.sy  Irish  face.  Those 
who  could  write  and  read  had  letters  to  show, 
and  tliose  who  had  not  yet  arrived  to  this  ]3itch 
of  erudition  had  their  secrets  to  whisper.  No 
sex  was  exeluded  from  this  ministry.'  '  In  fact, 
one  of  the  busiest  persons  in  this  strange  hetero- 
geneous conclave  was  a  Mrs.  Trant,  a  lady  who 
had  more  Jacobitism  than  virtue.  With  such 
agents,  and  such  a  rabble  rout,  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  Lord  Stair  to  discover  most  of  their 
secrets.  After  a  conference  with  an  Irish  friar, 
iu  which  each  suspected  the  other,  Bolingbroke 
ilined  witli  M.  de  Torcy,  who,  though  French 
minister  for  foreign  afl'airs,  was  corresponding 
with  the  pretender,  and  forwarding  his  views  as 
much  as  the  policy  of  his  court  would  permit. 
Bolingbroke  then  wrote  to  his  new  master,  to 
assure  his  majesty  that  things  were  not  yet  ripe 
in  England,  or  that,  at  least,  he  could  not  tell 
with   certainty  whether   they  were   so   or   not. 


'  Letter  to  Sir  WiUi.aTii  Wyndham.  ^  stitart  Papers. 

3  "  Tlie  health  of  Louis  XIV.  had  for  some  time  been  declining. 
That  sun,  so  bi-ight  lu  its  meridian,  bo  dim  and  clouded  at  its 
setting,  was  now  soon  to  disappear.  It  would  be  a  melancholy 
t.ask  to  trace  the  changes  in  his  fortunes  and  his  character  during 
sixty  years — from  his  joyous  and  triumphant  manhood,  to  his 
cheerless  and  sullen  old  age.  To  be  stripped  of  his  hard-won 
conquests— to  see  the  fabric  of  power,  r.aised  in  fifty  toilsome 
and  victorioiis  years,  at  last  ci-umbled  into  dust — to  hear  the 
exulting  acclamations  which  used  to  greet  his  presence.  tran.s- 
fomied  to  indignant  murmurs  or  mournful  silence— to  be  de- 
prived by  a  sudden  and  suspicious  death  of  nearly  all  the  princes 
of  his  race,  and  left  with  no  other  male  descendant  for  his  suc- 
cessor than  an  Infant  great  grandson — to  be  a  prey  to  grasjjing 
bastards  and  to  the  widow  of  a  deformed  baboon  ;  such  was  the 
fate  reserved  for  the  vaunted  conqueror  of  Mons — for  the  mag- 
nificent lord  of  Versailles  ! " — Lord  Mahon's  Nist.  Ettff.,  vol.  i. 

"  The  iutnision  of  any  popular  voice  was  not  liltely  to  be 
tolerated  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. — a  reign  which  has  been  so 
often  celebrated  as  the  zenith  of  warlike  and  literary  splendour, 
but  which  has  alw.ays  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  consummation 
of  whatever  is  afflicting  .and  degrading  in  the  history  of  the 
huraan  race.     Talent  seemed,  in  that  reign,  robbed  of  the  cou- 


"  At  present,"  says  Bolingbroke,  "  the  correspon- 
dence wants  that  preci.seuess  and  exactness  which 
is  indis])ensab]y  necessary."'"'  But,  shortly  after, 
he  received  from  England  something  moi-e  con- 
cise and  exact  in  the  shape  of  a  memorial  drawn 
uj)  by  Ijortl  Lansdowne,  Lord  Mar,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  other  great  Jacobite  lords,  who, 
though  they  lU'ged  the  importance  of  procuring 
the  assistance  of  an  armed  force  from  the  French 
king,  thought  that  the  jiretender  might  venture 
Avithout  it,  provided  only  he  brought  with  him  a 
train  of  artillery,  arms  for  20,000  men,  .500  otii- 
cers,  and  a  good  sum  of  money.  With  this 
memorial  in  his  hand,  and  with  assurances  that 
the  plot  w.as  a  good  phit,  and  would  not  f.iil, 
Bolingbroke  again  waited  on  De  Toi'cy  and  other 
French  ministers,  whom  he  found  ready  enough 
to  embroil  England,  but  yet  fearful  of  openly 
committing  themselves  and  of  provoking  another 
war,  which  France  was  ill  able  to  bear.  Boling- 
broke was  much  disconcerted  by  the  constant 
discovery  of  some  of  his  secrets,  and  by  the 
alarm  that  had  begun  to  spread  in  England  of 
a  design  of  invasion  this  summer ;  but  he  was 
apparently  still  full  of  hope  when  two  events 
occurred  to  derange  everything.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  flight  from  England  of  the  Duke 
of  Ormond ;  the  second  was  the  death  of  Loui.s 
XIV.,  who  died  at  last,  and  in  a  very  contempti- 
ble manner,  on  the  1st  of  September.'  "  He  was," 
says  Bolingbroke,  "  the  best  friend  the  chevalier 
had  ;  and  when  I  engaged  in  this  business,  my 
])riiicipal  dependence  was  on  his  personal  char- 
acter. .  .  .  My  hopes  sunk  as  he  declined,  and 
died  when  he  expired."  The  dissolute  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who  obtained  the  regency  of  France  in 
spite  of  the  op]iosition  of  Madame  de  Maintenou, 
Louis's  last  mistress  and  left-handed  wife,  and 
of  the  bastards  which  that  old  king  had  left 
behind  him,  was  more  averse  even  than  Louis 
to  a  new  war,  and  had  far  less  consideration  for 


scions  elevation,  of  the  erect  and  manly  jjort.,  which  is  its  noblest 
associate  and  its  surest  indication.  The  mild  purity  of  Fenelon, 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Bossuet,  the  masciUine  mind  of  LJoileau.  the 
siiblime  fervour  of  Comeille,  were  confounded  by  the  contagion 
of  ignominious  and  indiscriminate  servility.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  '  representative  majesty  '  of  the  genius  and  intellect  of  man 
were  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  a  sanguin.-u-y  and  dissolute 
tyrant,  who  practised  the  corruption  of  courts  without  their 
mildness,  and  incurred  the  guilt  of  wai-s  witliout  their  glory. 
His  highest  praise  is  to  have  supported  the  stage  trick  of  royalty 
\vith  effect ;  and  it  is  surely  difficult  to  conceive  any  character 
more  odious  and  despicable,  than  that  of  a  puny  libei-tine,  who, 
under  the  frown  of  a  strumpet,  or  a  monk,  issues  the  mandate 
that  is  to  murder  virtuous  citizens,  to  desolate  happy  and  pe.lce- 
ful  hamlets,  to  wring  agonizing  tears  from  widows  and  orphans. 
Heroism  has  .a  splendour  that  almost  atones  for  its  excesses ; 
but  wli.at  shall  we  think  of  him,  who,  from  tlie  luxmaous  and 
dastardly  security  in  which  he  wallows  at  Versailles,  issues 
with  calm  and  cniel  apathy  his  oi-der  to  butcher  the  Protestants 
of  Langnedoc,  or  to  lay  in  ashes  the  villages  of  the  Palatilwate? 
On  the  recollection  of  such  scenes,  as  a  scholar,  I  blush  for  the 
prostitution  of  lettei-s;  as  a  man,  I  blush  for  the  patience  of 
humanity." — Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Vindicits  GaUicie. 
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the  cause  of  U'gitiniacv  in  the  abstract,  oi-  fur  the 
l)retemler  in  person.  Orleans  had,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, friends  amonj;  the  jiresent  Euglisli  minis- 
ters, who,  it  should  appear,  made  him  oflera  of 
money  and  troo]is  to  secure  his  regency  ;  and  he 
was  particularly  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  with  the 
new  seeretary-of-state,  General  Stanhope,  whom 
he  had  known  well  in  Spain.  The  Jacobites  now 
hardly  knew  to  wlioni  they  could  ajiply  without 
risk  of  having  their  propositions  and  schemes 
divulged  in  England.  The  fugitive  Ormond.  how- 
ever,  hit  upon  a  .scheme  tliat  was  ipiite  suitable  and 
in  character.  Mrs.  Olivia  Trant,  the  intriguing 
lad}'  we  have  mentioned,  was  very  beautiful- -the 
regent  the  most  lascivious  of  men.  Ormond,  doing 
the  part  of  Sir  Pandarus  of  Troy,  brought  the 
precious  couple  together;  ami  Mrs.  Olivia  became, 
for  a  time,  the  mistress  of  the  regent  of  France, 
liut  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  too  thoroughly  a 


Neither  Rolingbroke  nor  I  knew  anything  of 
this,  although  we  were  his  principal  minislei'H." 
Rfar  had  set  out  liy  sea  from  f/indon,  and  taken 
with  him  Lieutenant-general  Hamilton,  who 
had  served  with  distinction  in  Holland  and 
Flanders,  and  who  had  been  second  to  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  in  his  unfortunate  duel,  one  Colonel 
Hay,  another  good  offu-er,  and  two  servants. 
At  Invercauld,  where  he  stayed  aliout  eight 
ihiys,  ^^,•u•  belli  conferences  an<l  concerted  some- 
thing like  a  plan  for  future  operations;  and  then 
he  weiii  to  Aboyne,  where  he  met  Lord  Huntly. 
TiOrd  TuUibardine,  the  earl -marshal,  the  Eail 
of  Southesk,  Glengarry,  and  others,  and  received 
messages  from  the  Earl  of  lireadalbane  ami 
General  Gordon.  Mar  pressed  for  an  immediate- 
rising,  ami  the  rest  were  absurd  enough  to  follow 
his  advice :  and  on  the  (ith  of  September  (o.  s.) 
Mar,  who  had  collected  an  insignificant  force, 
not  exceeding  5(10  men,  erected  the  standard  of 


and   assunnng 

the      title      of 

lieuteiiaut- 


man  of  the  world  to  disclose  his  state  secrets  t( 

his  mistresses,  and  he  changed  them  too  often,  I  the  Stuart  at  Braemar.     On  the  !)th  he  issued 

and  kept  too  many  at  a  time,  to  allow  auy  one  I  a  declaration,  calling   upon  the  jicople  to  take 

lady  to  acquire  any  great   intiuence  over  him  : 

so  that  Orraouds  scheme  and  Mrs.  Trant's 

prostitution  were  little  better  thai 

thrown  awa}-. 

Bolingbroke  liad  been  all 
along  of  opinion  that  the  "' 
Scottisli  Jacobites  could  do 
little  or  nothing  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  English, 
and  that  they  ought  to  be 
kept  quiet  till  the  insurrec- 
tion was  fully  organized 
south  of  the  Tweed.  He 
despatched  a  trusty  messen- 
ger to  Lord  Mar;  but  when 
that  messenger  arrived  in 
London,  he  learned  from 
Erasmus  Lewis,  a  very  ac- 
tive member  of  the  conspir- 
acy, that  Mar  had  already 
gone  to  the  Highlands  to 
raise  the  standanl  of  the 
Stuarts.      This    seemed    a 

strange  want  of  judgment  and  of  concert:  but 
the  fact,  as  stated  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the 
party  most  likely  to  know  the  truth  and  least  dis- 
posed to  speak  ill  of  his  liidf-brother,  the  preten- 
der, was,  that  that  personage,  unknown  to  Boling- 
broke, who  believed  that  nothing  was  or  would 
be  done  w  ithout  his  advice,  had  sent  orders  to 
Mar  to  begin  the  insurrection  at  (mce  in  Scot- 
land. "The  Earl  of  Mar,"  says  Berwick,  "who 
had  been  secretary  of  state  for  Scotland  in  the 
time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  had  been  removed  from 
that  post  by  (ieorge,  received,  in  the  month  of 
September,  a  secret  order  from  tlie  kinr),  to  go 


Br.\emar  Ua3TI.e. ' — From  liu  old  drawing  in  tlie  British  Mnsouni. 


general  t((  King  James.-'  Hut  tli;inks  to  the  vigil- 
ance of  Lord  Stair  and  the  many  imprudences  of 
the  conspirators  at  liome  and  abroad,  the  govern- 
ment was  not  taken  by  svu'prise.  By  an  net  of 
parliament  just  passed,  the  king  was  empowered 
to  summon  all  the  chiefs  of  the  clans  to  Edin- 
burgh by  a  certain  day.  The  order  had  been 
sent  down,  and,  though  many  of  the  Highland 


immediately  into  Scotland  ami   take  n|)  arms. 


'  Braoni.ar  Cnjttle,  near  wliicli  tlio  standard  of  rebellion  wna 
raised  in  ITl.'i,  was  founded  in  tlie  Bixteentli  ecntury,  bj-  tbo 
E.irl  of  Mar.  It  wa.-^  bunied  in  t!io  reiijn  of  William  ill.;  but 
wa.s  afti>r\vard3  relwiir:;d.  and  is  now  occnpied  V'V  a  dctjiclunent 
of  military  for  tlio  snpprc^^slfni  of  smuggling. 

-  MS.  in  the  powesi^ion  of  Lord  Iios.slyn.  a«  cited  by  T.ord  .Tohn 
Kiissull,  Hist,  h'urope  from  Peace  o/  Utrecht. 
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ehiefs  liesitated  ami  eventually  joined  Mar,  others 
repaired  iinietly  to  the  cai)ital,  where  an  attenijit 
by  the  insurgents  to  surprise  the  castle  failed 
completely,  because  the  ix'rsons  employed  ne- 
glected their  business  and  sat  drinking  whisky 
in  a  public-house  till  it  was  too  late.  As  .soon 
as  the  government  received  intelligence  tliat 
Mar  was  up  in  the  Highlands,  other  ortlers  were 
despatched  to  Edinbui-gh  for  apprehending  sus- 
pected persons;  and  the  Earls  of  Hume,  Wigton, 
and  Kinuoull,  Lord  Deskford,  Mr.  Lockhart  of 
C'aruwath,  and  Mr.  Hume  of  Whittielti,  were 
soon  laid  fast  in  Eilinburgh  Castle.  Major- 
general  Whetham  was  ordered  to  march  with 
all  the  regular  trooi)S  that  could  be  spared  to 
Stirling,  where  he  was  to  occupy  positions  so  as 
to  secure  the  bridge  and  the  passages  of  the  Forth. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle  went  down  as  commander- 
in-chief,  and  the  Earl  of  Sutherland  hastened  to 
Ills  part  of  the  Highlands  to  raise  his  clans  for 
the  service  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

But  at  this  moment  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment was  distracted  and  its  anxiety  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  discover}'  of  a  dangerous  consiii- 
racy  in  England,  and  by  intelligence  that  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  was  expected  on  the  coast  of 
Devonshire  to  head  a  formidable  insurrection. 
Ormond,  it  appears,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his 
most  active  agents,  by  a  certain  Maclean,  whom 
Eolingbroke  sets  down  as  a  villain.'  Forthwith 
the  titular  Duke  of  Powis,  a  Roman  Catholic, 
Lord  Lausdowne,  and  Lord  Duplin  were  arre.sted, 
and  a  warrant  was  issued  for  the  apprehension 
of  the  Earl  of  Jerse}'.  At  the  same  time  a  royal 
message  was  sent  down  to  the  commons,  inform- 
ing them  that  his  majesty,  having  just  cause  to 
suspect  that  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  John 
Packington,  Mr.   Edward    Hervey,  senior,  Mr. 

'  Extract  from  the  Slua)-t  Papers,  in  Appendix  to  Lord  Mahou, 
Uistovy  of  Mufftand,  from  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

-  Mr.  Hallam,  and  afterwards  Lord  Mahon,  unite  in  repro 
bating  the  cowardice  and  selfishness  by  which  the  noisy  Jaco- 
bites of  the  south  virtually  betrayed  the  Scotch  on  this  occasion. 
It  seems  amaziug  that  a  party  which  proved  so  deaf  to  the  calls 
of  honour  and  consistency  in  1715  as  to  have  left  their  northern 
compatriots  to  perisii.  should  have  had  so  much  power  to  frighten 
the  friends  of  the  Revolution  under  William  .and  Mary,  and 
Anne,  and,  by  their  treasonable  intrigues,  to  perpetrate  so 
much  mischief  in  their  mode  of  closing  the  war.  "The  strong 
symptoms  of  disaffection  which  broke  out."  says  Hallam,  "a 
faw  months  after  the  king's  accession,  and  which  can  be  ascribed 
to  no  grievance,  unless  the  formation  of  a  Wliig  ministry  was  to 
be  termed  one,  prove  the  taint  of  the  late  times  to  have  been 
deep-seated  and  extensive.  The  clergy,  in  veiy  many  instaiices, 
were  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  those  over  wliom  they 
were  set ;  and  the  people,  while  they  trusted  that  from  those 
polluted  fountains  tliey  could  draw  the  living  waters  of  trutli, 
became  tlie  dupes  of  factious  li'>sand  sophistry.  Thxis  encouraged, 
the  heir  of  the  Stuarts  landed  in  Scotland ;  and  the  spirit  of 
that  people  being  in  a  great  measure  Jacobite,  and  very  generally 
averse  to  the  union,  he  met  with  such  success  as,  had  their  inde- 
pendence subsisted,  wouM  pruljably  have  established  him  on  the 
throne.  But  Scotland  was  now  doomed  to  wait  on  the  fortunes 
of  her  more  powerful  ally  ;  and,  on  his  inv.asion  of  England,  the 


Thomas  Forster,  junior,  RL-.  John  Anatice,  and 
Mr.  Corbet  Kynaston,  were  engaged  in  a  design 
to  support  the  invasion  of  the  kingdom,  had 
given  orders  for  apprehending  them.  The  mes- 
sengers sent  to  apprehend  Sir  William  Wyiid- 
liam  at  his  house  in  Somersetshire,  not  far  from 
the  ])lace  where  Ormond  had  ap|)ointed  to  laud, 
found  him  in  bed:  upon  the  baronet's  coming 
out  in  his  dressing-gown,  lie  was  arrested,  but, 
craving  permission  to  return  and  take  leave  of 
his  lady,  he  escajied  by  a  secret  door.  Some 
important  jiapers,  however,  were  secured,  and 
a  few  days  after,  Wyndham,  finding  it  impossible 
to  escape,  repaired  to  the  house  of  his  father-in- 
law,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  and  surrendered 
liimself.  The  duke  offered  to  be  his  bail,  but 
his  offer  was  refused,  and,  for  the  violence  of 
his  language,  and  probably  for  other  reasons,  his 
grace  was  deprived  of  his  high  court  office  of 
master  of  the  hoi"se.  Sir  John  Packington  was 
taken,  examined,  and  then  discharged.  Mr. 
Hervey  and  Mr.  Anstice  were  secured  in  jwison; 
but  Mr.  Forster  rose  in  rebellion  in  Northum- 
berland, and  Mr.  Kynaston  made  his  escape. 
Troops  were  hurried  down  to  the  west,  Bristol 
was  secured  by  the  Earl  of  Berkeley,  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  the  county,  who  discovered  and 
seized  there  several  cases  of  fii-e-arms  and  about 
200  horses  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  insur- 
gents. Exeter  was  looked  to,  and  Plymouth 
well  guarded;  and  Sir  Richard  Vivian,  a  stirring 
Cornish  gentleman,  was  sent  up  to  London  in 
the  custody  of  a  king's  messenger.  Other  west- 
country  gentlemen  were  either  watched  or  made 
fast;  and  this  occurred  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  where  the  lately  insulted  dissenters 
were  active  in  making  discoveries  and  directing 
the  vengeance  of  government.' 


noisy  partizians  of  hereditary  right  discredited  their  faction  by 
their  cowardice.  Few  rose  in  arms  to  support  the  rebellion 
compared  with  those  who  desired  its  success,  aiul  did  not  blush 
to  see  the  gallant  sav.ages  of  the  Highlands  shed  their  blood 
that  a  supine  herd  of  priests  and  country  gentlemen  might 
enjoy  the  victory." — Const.  Hist.  Eiig.,  chap.  xvi.  "  Who,"  says 
Lord  Mahon,  "that  reads  of  the  lofty  forgetfuluess  of  self,  of 
the  chivalrous  attachment  of  the  fallen,  that  shone  forth  in  the 
tlu-ee  rebellions  of  1CS{).  171.5,  and  174.5,  .and  that  notwithstand- 
ing repeated  reverees — '  for  ail  that,  and  all  that,  and  twice  as 
much  as  all  that,'  in  the  words  of  their  own  spirit  stirring  song 
— still  stood  firm  and  uutlismayed,  does  not  feel  inclined  to  cry 
shame  upon  the  charges  of  mean  selfishness,  and  calculating 
caution,  so  often  cast  upon  this  brave  Scotch  people?  Who  will 
not  own  that  they  have  generous  actions  to  show  against  the 
empty  words  of  their  maligners?  Never,  in  my  opinion,  did 
any  nation  combine  in  a  more  eminent  degree  ttie  sense  and 
shrewdness,  wliich  are  sometimes  thus  unfairly  lu-ged  as  their 
reproach,  with  the  highest  com'age  and  most  unconquerable 
fidelity." — Hist.  Etiej  ,  chap.  v.  It  must  be  some  consolation  to 
the  Scotch,  that  an  English  nobleman  should  thus  deliberately 
give  his  testimony  in  refutation  of  the  slanders  .against  the 
country  of  his  paternal  ancestors,  with  which,  in  his  Hiittory  of 
Enfjhtnd,  Lord  Macauhay  seems  to  endeavour  to  expiate  if  jiossible 
the  sin  of  his  descent  from  "a  people  of  the  highest  courage, 
and  most  unconquerable  fidelity." 
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The  C:itliolirs  in  the  north  of  Enghiml  wt-rc 
more  hardy  and  far  more  dilliciilt  to  deal  with. 
Tlie  ]Mr.  Forster,  junior,  wlio  had  escaped  from 
the  warrant,  began  the  movement  in  Nortluim- 
berhiml,  his  native  eouuty ;  and  he  was  soon 
joined  by  the  young  and  gallant  Earl  of  Derweiit- 
water,  wlio  was  descended  from  an  illegitimate 
(laughter  of  Charles  II ,  and  who  had  been  also 
marked  out  for  arrest.  Both  Forster  and  Der- 
weutwater  had  intended  to  take  up  arms,  but  not 
so  soon.  As,  however,  the  king's  messengers  were 
hunting  for  them,  they  thought  there  was  nothing 
left  fur  them  to  do  but  to  fight  for  it,  and  they 
met  at  the  small  town  of  llothbury,  with  a  joint 
force  not  exceeding  sixty  horse.  But  proceeding 
to  Warkworth  they  were  joined  by  Lord  Wid- 
driugton,  another  Catholic  peer,  with  about  thirty 
more  horse.  Forster  was  appointed  general  of 
this  army  of  ninety  men,  and,  in  disgui.se,  he  pro- 
claimed the  pretender  at  Warkworth,  with  sound 
of  trumpet.'  From  Warkworth  the  insurgents 
marched  by  Alnwick  to  Morpeth,  which  they  en- 
tered with  about  300  horse. 

By  this  time  these  north  of  England  insurgents 
had  opened  a  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of 
Mar,  who  remained  imdecided  and  inactive  on 
the  skirts  of  the  Highlands,  and  with  Lord  Ken- 
mure,  who  had  imdertaken  to  head  another  in- 
surrection in  the  south-west  of  Scotland,  and  who, 
on  the  12th  of  October,  proclaimed  the  pretender 
at  Moffat.  Forster  and  Derwentwater  had  also 
their  friends  in  Newcastle,  and  they  seemed  to 
have  expected  an  easy  capture  of  that  important 
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city;  but  they  were  cruelly  disappointed;  and 
Forster  moved  off  to  Hexham,  to  wait  for  rein- 
forcements fi'ora  the  disaffected  ])arts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  from  Lord  Mar,  who  liad  promised  to 


send  some  Si-ottish  foot  towards  the  Border.i.  It 
appears  that  the  Pa))ists  from  Lanca.sliire  and 
Cheshire  were  not  very  alert  in  taking  the  held ; 
but  the  insurrection  continued  to  gi-ow  in  the 
south-west  of  Scotland,  where  Kcnmure  was 
joined  by  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  Winton,  and 
Carnwath,  anil  by  other  Jacobites  of  name  and 
influence.  Kenmure  having  failed  in  an  attempt 
to  surpiise  Dumfries,  resolved  to  unite  his  arini/ 
— it  amounted  to  some  200  horsemen-  with  that 
of  Mr.  Forster,  and,  jiassing  through  Jedburgh, 
he  crossed  the  Borders  .-md  effected  the  junction 
near  Rothbury.  The  united  force,  which  is  dif- 
ferently rated  at  from  (iOO  to  800  horse,  then 
faced  about,  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  entered  the 
pleasant  little  town  of  Kelso,  whither  Mar  had 
bargained  to  send  Brigadier  Mackintosh  with 
2000  foot.  That  rasli  eai-l,  being  joined  by  a 
considerable  foice  under  the  Marquis  of  Tnlli- 
biU'dine,  was,  some  weeks  before  this,  at  the  head 
of  6000  or  7000  men,  nearly  all  foot,  for  he  had 
scarcely  more  than  thi-ee  or  four  squadrons  of 
horse.  This  infantry  consisted  solely  of  High- 
landers, active,  indefatigable,  and  as  brave  as 
steel ;  but  sadly  deficient  in  discipline,  iu  arms, 
and  even  in  gunpowder.  As  for  the  squadrons 
of  hor.^e,  they  were  composed  of  Jacobite  gentle- 
men and  their  dependants  froiu  Perth,  Fife,  and 
Angus,  of  men  that  were  as  ignorant  of  war  as 
they  were  blind  or  short-sighted  in  their  ijolitics 
— and  every  laird  among  them  considered  himself 
entitled  to  dictate  and  command.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle  and  General 
Whetham  could  at  first 
scarcely  muster  2000  men — 
the  whole  regular  force  in 
'^{^6,.:  (ireat    Britain   at    the    mo- 

ment fell  short  of  8000— 
and  if  Mar  had  at  once  led 
his  Highlanders  to  battle, 
victor_v  could  scarcely  have 
been  doubtful.  But  Mai-  was 
an  incomjietent  conmiauder, 
ami,  we  ap])rehend,  deficient 
in  courage.  According  to  the 
]  )uke  of  Berwick,  who  w(juld 
have  made  the  struggle  a  far 
more  serious  one  if  he  him- 
self had  had  the  command, 
"A  man  may  have  a  gi-eat 
deal  of  understanding,  a  gi-eat 
II,.,:  deal    of    personal    bravery, 

and  be  a  very  able  min- 
ister, without  having  the  talents  requisite  for  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature.  It  is  certain  that  ]\Iar 
had  them  not;  and  we  must  not  therefore  wonder 
that  he  did  not  succeed.    After  he  had  drawn  the 


'  Forster  was  put  at  tlie  beat!  of  ttie  afTair.  not  because  be  bad  j  a  Prott^staiit,  tlie  insurgents  ibinking  it  unwise  to  excite  popular 
any  military  expjrience  or  genius,  but  sjnipl.v  because  lie  was  I  animosity  Ijy  putting  an  avowed  I'.ipiBt  at  their  bead. 
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sword,  he  did  not  know  in  wliat  manner  to  )iro- 
oeed,  and  by  tliat  means  mi.ssed  tlie  most  favour- 
able opportvinity  that  had  presented  itself  since 
the  Kevcdntiou  in  1(JS8."' '  But  it  should  ajipeai- 
that  by  this  time  the  pretender  liad  become  sus- 
jiici  nis  and  jealous  of  his  able  half-brother;  and 
that,  having  never  trusted  him  fully  and  frankly, 
he  was  now  dis|iosed  wholly  to  witlulraw  his  eon- 
tidence  and  friendship  from  him.  At  last,  wlieu 
the  Covenanters  in  the  low  country  had  had  good 
time  to  recover  their  spirits  and  sharjien  their 
broadswords.  Mar  began  to  do  something:  he  de- 
tached General  Gordon  to  seize  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle's  town  and  castle  of  Inverary,  to  check  and 
chastise  the  Campbells,  and  then  turn  njion  the 
English  force  from  the  west ;  and  he  threw  2000 
men  across  the  Forth,  as  promised,  under  the 
command  of  Brigadier  Mackintosh,  of  Borluni,  a 
veteran  distinguished  by  braveiy,  zeal,  and  mili- 
tary talent.  Mackintosh's  passage  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  almost  under  the  guns  of  three  English 
men-of-war,  was  the  brilliant  episode  of  this 
campaign.  Edinburgh,  unprovided  with  troops, 
was  thrown  into  consternation  ;  and,  though 
Mackintosh  had  no  orders  to  attack  it,  he  was 
tempted  by  what  he  heai-d  and  saw,  and,  instead 
of  pushing  southward  for  Kelso,  where  Forster 
and  Derwentwater  expected  him,  he  marched 
straight  to  Edinburgh,  and  occupied  an  eminence 
called  Jock's  Lodge,  within  a  mile  of  that  city. 
But  lie  had  stopped  a  night  at  Haddington  tore- 
fresh  his  men  ;  and  Sir  George  Warrender,  the 
provost  of  E<liuburgh,  a  zealous  Whig,  and  a 
man  of  courage  and  ability,  had  made  good  use 
of  the  time  allowed  him  in  barricading  the  gates, 
in  arming  the  citizens,  and  in  sending  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyle  for  succour.  And  Argyle,  leaving 
a  part  of  his  force  to  watch  the  bridge  at  Stir- 
ling, was  in  full  march  with  the  rest  upon  the 
capital,  and  arrived  there  almost  as  soon  as 
Mackintosh  reached  Jock's  Lodge.  The  Jacobite 
brigadier  thei'efore  turned  aside  to  Leith,  and 
took  u])  his  quarters  in  a  citadel  which  had  been 
built  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  time,  but  had  been 
since  allowed  to  fall  to  ruin.  On  the  following 
moi'niiig  the  Duke  of  Argyle  appeared  before 
the  citadel  with  1200  men,  consisting  of  regular 
troo])S,  the  city  guard,  and  volunteers  from  Erlin- 
burgh  ;  and  he  summoned  the  Jacobites  to  sur- 
render, threatening  them  with  a  refusal  of  quar- 
ter if  they  should  oblige  him  to  take  the  ]}lace 
by  assault.  A  fiery  Highland  laird  —tlie  Laird  of 
Kinnachin — answered  this  summons  by  a  bold 
defiance.  Surrender,  he  said,  was  a  word  they 
did  not  understand  —  quarter  they  were  deter- 
mined neither  to  take  nor  to  give — and,  as  for 
an  assault,  if  his  gi-ace  were  ready  for  that,  they 


1  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 


were  no  less  pre)  ared  to  receive  him.  Argyle 
marched  back  to  Edhiburgh  to  obtain  some  ai-- 
tillery;  and  Mackintosli,  in.stead  of  taking  that 
capital,  was  fain  to  steal  out  of  the  citadel  of 
Leith  under  cover  of  night,  and  to  direct  his 
march,  as  originally  intended,  upon  Kelso.  He 
entered  Musselburgh  before  midnight,  and  early 
on  the  following  morning — Sunday, the  16th Octo- 
ber— he  arrived  at  Seaton  Place,  the  mansion  of 
the  Catholic  and  Jacobite  Earl  of  Winton.  Here, 
however,  he  was  only  seven  or  eight  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and,  fearing  that  Argyle  would  give 
l)ursuit,  he  examined  the  house  and  gi-ounds,  and 
fixed  upon  a  strong  garden  wall  as  a  covering  for 
his  men.  In  the  meanwhile  Mar  had  been  in- 
formed of  Mackintosh's  movements,  and,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  jiursuit  in  that  direction,  he 
advanced  towards  Stirling.  General  Whetham, 
who  remained  there  with  a  very  inferior  force, 
was  presently  alarmed  by  the  shrill  sound  of 
bagijijjes  and  the  appearance  of  loose  columns  of 
Highlanders ;  and  he  despatched  a  messenger 
with  breathless  speed  to  entreat  Argyle  to  return 
to  Stirling  as  soon  as  possible.  This  messenger, 
late  on  Sunday  night,  found  Argyle  preparing  to 
attack  Mackintosh  at  Seaton  House  on  the  fol- 
lowing moi'niug :  but  it  was  far  more  es.seutial 
to  prevent  the  rout  of  Whetham,  and  the  aji- 
proach  upon  Edinburgh  of  Mar,  than  to  cru^h 
Mackintosh ;  and  the  duke  quitted  the  capital 
between  night  and  morning,  and,  with  the  whole 
force  he  had  brought  thence  and  a  considerable 
number  of  volunteers,  made  a  forced  march  back 
to  Stirling.  If  Mar  had  been  a  Montrose  or  a 
Dundee  he  would  have  annihilated  Whetham 
some  hours  before  Argyle  could  come  iip;  and 
with  troops  elated  with  victory  he  would  have 
met  the  duke  on  his  march,  defeated  him,  and 
then  taken  possession  of  the  capital.  But,  though 
this  course  was  pointed  out  to  him.  Mar  stayed 
deliberating  and  see-sawing  at  Dumblane,  six 
miles  from  the  English  camp,  till  Argyle  arrived 
at  it;  and  then  he  called  in  his  advanced  divi- 
sions, wheeled  round,  and  retreaterl  upon  Perth 
without  striking  a  blow.  For  nearly  a  month 
Mar  lay  at  Perth,  and  Ai'gyle  at  Stirling.  In 
the  meanwhile  Mackintosh,  after  staying  two 
days  at  Seaton  House,  marched  across  the  hills 
of  Lammermuir,  and  by  the  22d  of  Octolier 
reached  Kelso,  where  he  found  Lord  Kenmure, 
Forster,  and  Lord  Derwentwater.  The  insurgent 
force,  Scotch  and  English,  thus  united,  exceeded 
2000  men.  But  they  no  sooner  joined  than  they 
began  to  quarrel,  the  Scots  proposing  one  )ilan 
of  operation,  the  English  another :  and,  while 
they  were  making  a  useless  promenade  along  the 
(..'heviot  Hills,  General  Carpentei-,  who  had  been 
sent  to  the  north  by  Stanhope  with  9(i(l  horse, 
got  close  in  their  rear,  and  watched  their  sense- 
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less  proceedings.  Mackiutosli,  who  was  not  to 
blame  for  these  blundei-s,  halted  at  Langholm, 
and,  seeing  uo  hope  of  carrying  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  a  jiroject  warmly  recommended  by  the 
Scots,  he  was  induced  by  the  English  insurgents 
to  inarch  southward  and  invade  Lancashire, 
where  they  ;issured  him  of  the  co-o|)eration  of 
the  numerous  Koman  Catholic  gentry.  U|x>n 
this  decision  oOO  Scots,  refusing  to  cross  the  Bor- 
ders, abandoned  Mackintosh,  and  returned,  some 
to  the  camp  of  the  Earl  of  Mai-,  and  some  to 
their  own  houses  in  the  mountains.  By  the 
2d  of  November,  Mackintosh  and  Forster,  with 
those  who  had  chosen  to  follow  them,  were  at 
Penrith  in  Westmoreland,  where  the  posse  comi- 
Uitus  had  been  called  out  to  oppose  them  by  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  and  Lord  Ijonsdale.  But  from 
8000  to  10,000  unwarlike  rustics  fled  in  a  panic 
before  the  insurgents,  leaving  a  great  many  of 
their  horses  antl  rude  weapons  behind  them. 
From  Penrith  the  insurgents  marched  by  A])- 
pleby  and  Kendal  to  Kirby-Lousdale,  proclaim- 
ing the  pretender  as  they  went,  and  seizing  all 
the  public  money  they  could  find.  They  were, 
however,  disappointed  at  not  being  joined  by  the 
Catholic  gentry  of  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land. The  government  had  arrested  the  most 
considerable  of  these,  and  they  were  now  fast  in 
Carlisle  Castle.  But  at  Kirby-Lonsdale  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  gentry 
of  Lancashire,  with  whom  Forster  had  been  cor- 
responding, came  up  and  enrolled  themselves. 
They  then  pushed  forward  for  Lancaster,  which 
abounded  with  Papists.  The  notorious  Colonel 
Charteris  conmianded  in  the  town  for  King 
George ;  he  jiroposed  stopping  the  march  of  the 
rebels  by  blowing  up  the  bridge  over  the  Loyne, 
but  the  inhabitants  prevented  this,  forced  the 
colonel  to  retire,  and  then  opened  their  streets 
and  spread  their  tables  for  the  insurgents.  From 
Lancaster  the}'  advanced  to  Preston,  a  town 
equally  Jacobitish  and  Catholic,  from  which 
Stanhope's  regiment  of  dragoons  and  a  body  of 
militia  thouglit  it  prudent  to  i-etire.  At  Preston 
nearly  all  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the  dis- 
tricts joined,  with  their  .servants  and  teuantry; 
and  Forster  began  to  assume  the  airs  of  a  con- 
queror, in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  the  veteran 
Mackintosh,  who  liiiew  the  value  of  such  an  uu- 
di.sciplined  rabble. 

In  the  ineantiiue  General  Carpenter,  leaving 
the  range  of  the  Cheviots  behind  him,  had  turned 
back  into  Northuraberland,and  by  forced  marches 
had  reached  the  city  of  Durham,  where  he  com- 
bined with  General  Wills,  another  distinguished 
officer,  who  had  been  sent  down  to  the  north- 
west some  time  before  to  quell  the  many  riots 
and  disorders  that  were  the  ])relude  to  this  in- 
surrection.      Wills   presently   concentrated   six 


regiments  of  cavalry,  for  the  most  part  newly 
raised,  but  coramaudcd  by  experienced  oHicei-s, 
at  Manchester,  whence  he  moved  to  Wigan. 
There  it  w^;us  arranged  that  Wills  should  march 
straight  upon  Preston,  while  ('arpenter,  advanc- 
ing ill  another  direction,  should  take  the  insur- 
gents in  flank.  As  the  royalists  a]i|>roaclied, 
Mr.  Forster,  or  General  Foreter  as  he  was  called, 
gave  very  satisfactory  ])roof  that  he  was  no  sol- 
dier: he  fell  into  a  fright  and  confusion,  and  be- 
took himself  to  his  bed.  But  Lord  Kenniure 
roused  him,  and  in  a  hurried  council,  where  all 
the  gentlemen  had  a  voice,  and  where  those  spoke 
loudest  who  knew  least  of  war,  a  plan  of  defend- 
ing Preston  wasadojited.  But  this  plan,  at  least 
as  executed,  consisted  mcrelj'  in  erecting  a  few 
barricades  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  in  post- 
ing the  men  in  the  ceutre  of  it.  Brigadier  Mac- 
kintosh either  knew  not  the  ground,  or  his  better 
judgment  must  have  been  overruled  ;  for  Preston 
oft'ered  many  advantages  as  a  defensive  position, 
which  were  all  entirely  neglected.  In  the  front 
of  the  town  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Ribble, 
that  might  have  been  held  by  a  handful  of  men  ; 
and  from  the  bridge  up  to  the  town  the  road,  for 
the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  ran  in  a  hollow 
between  two  high  and  steep  banks.  But  river, 
bridge,  and  road,  were  all  left  open  to  the  assail- 
ants. When  Wills  rode  uji  to  the  bridge  and 
saw  that  it  was  not  [irotected  by  so  much  as 
a  musket,  and  that  the  road  lieyoud  it  was  unoc- 
cupied, he  could  scarcely  believe  his  own  eyes ; 
and  then  he  concluded  that  the  insurgents  must 
have  abandoned  Preston  and  began  their  retreat 
to  Scotland,  so  that  there  would  be  no  tighting 
that  day.  But  as  he  came  up  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  he  heard  a  tumultuous  noise  within, 
and  saw  the  barricades  which  Forster  had  ordered 
to  be  thrown  u]i,  and  he  was  soon  saluted  by  a 
shower  of  musket-balls.  He  ordered  liis  dra- 
goons to  dismount  and  attack  two  of  the  barri- 
cades. This  service  was  gallantly  performed  : 
but  the  regulars  were  sorely  galled  by  a  tire  from 
the  houses  as  well  as  from  behind  the  barricades; 
and  as  night  began  to  fall.  Wills  withdrew  them, 
after  they  had  suffered  consideralile  loss.  I'^arly 
on  the  following  morning  General  ('ai'iienter 
came  uji  with  a  )iart  of  his  cavaliy ;  and  then 
Forster,  who  had  scarcely  lost  a  man,  and  whose 
force  more  than  doubleil  that  of  all  the  regular 
troops,  lost  heart  entirely,  and,  without  consult- 
ing his  friends,  .sent  Cohmel  Oxburgh  to  iirojiose 
a  capitulation.  General  Wills,  irritated  by  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  on  tlie  jireceding  evening, 
seemed  at  first  disposed  to  i-eject  the  proposition 
altogether:  but  at  last  he  agreed  "  that  if  the  re- 
bels would  lay  down  their  arms,  and  surrender 
at  discretion,  he  would  ])rotect  them  from  being 
cut  to  [jieces  by  the  soldiers  until  further  c>rders 
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from  the  goveniiiieiit."  When  0.\l)urKh's  mis- 
sion w;i3  known  in  tlie  town,  and  the  result  of  it, 
the  more  warlike  portion  of  the  insui-gents  were 
indignant  and  furious  against  the  coward  For- 
.ster,  wlio,  according  to  an  eye-witness,  would,  if 
he  had  ventured  out  into  the  streets,  li.ave  been 
slain  though  he  had  had  a  hundred  lives.  The 
brave  Higldaudt-rs,  seeing  that  nothing  wa.s  to 
be  expected  from  the  Lanca-shire  boors  that  had 
joined  them,  ]iroposed  ru.sliing  out,  sword  in  hand, 
and  cutting  their  way  tln-ough  the  king's  troops; 
but  this  would  have  now  been  a  most  desperate 
enterprise,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  thought  it 
better  to  surrender.  They  gave  up  Lord  Der- 
•wentwater  and  Colonel  Mackintosh  as  hostages, 
and  induced  tlie  clans  to  lay  down  their  arms 
and  submit.  Including  English  and  Scotch,  only 
seventeen  men  had  been  killed  in  the  defence  of 
Preston.  Tlie  Lancashire  peasants  and  others 
got  out  of  town  or  escaped  recognition;  but  1400 
men  were  made  pi'isoners  by  1000,  or  at  most 
1200  English  horse.  The  nicst  distinguished  of 
these  captives  were  Lords  Derwentwater,  Wid- 
drington,  Nithsdale,  Winton,  Carnwath,  Ken- 
mure,  Nairn,  and  Chai-les  Mun-ay  ;  and  members 
of  the  ancient  northern  families  of  Ord,  Beau- 
mont, Thornton,  Clavering,  Patten,  Gascoigne, 
Staudish,  Swinburn,  and  Shafto. 

Thus  iiigloriously  ended  the  insurrection  in 
England.  On  the  very  same  day  the  banner  of 
the  pretender  was  struck  to  the  dust  in  Scotland. 
<_)n  the  10th  of  November  Mar  seemed  to  awaken 
from  his  long  slumber,  and  moving  from  Perth, 
he  was  joined  by  General  Gordon,  who  had  been 
veiy  unsuccessful  in  his  expedition  into  Ai'gyle- 
shire,  but  who  brought,  in  addition  to  the  forces 
he  had  carried  with  him,  some  reinforcements 
from  the  Western  Highlands.  When  Mar  counted 
his  foi-ces  after  this  junction,  he  fouud  that  they 
amounted  to  some  10,000  men,  including  about 
1.500  foot,  and  two  squadrons  of  horse  that  had 
been  brought  up  by  Lord  Huntly.  But  of  this 
force  a  considerable  number  had  no  proper  arms; 
and  the  whole  of  the  cavalry,  whether  composed 
of  Lowland  lairds  or  of  Highlanders,  was  con- 
temptible, and  an  object  of  ridicule,  even  with 
their  associates.  In  the  interval  the  Duke  of 
Argyle  had  received  reinforcements  of  a  very  su- 
pei'ior  quality — veteran  troops  from  Ireland. 
Mar,  however,  having  begun,  continued  his  ad- 
vance, and  on  the  12th  of  November  he  halted  at 
Ardoch,  about  ten  miles  from  Argjde's  position 
at  Stirling.  Argyle,  upon  learning  his  approach, 
boldly  quitted  the  passes  of  the  Forth,  where  his 
cavalry  could  not  act,  crossed  the  river,  advanced 
to  and  occupied  Dumblane,  and  resolved  to  give 
battle  in  the  plain,  though  in  so  doing  he  must 
have  the  disadvantage  of  fighting  with  a  river  in 
his  rear.     He  rode  over  an  open  moor,  which, 


from  having  been  the  jilace  of  meeting  and  exer- 
cise for  the  militia  of  the  sheriffdom  of  Monteith, 
was  called  the  Sheriffmuir.  The  giound,  though 
somewhat  rough,  admitted  of  cavalry  evolutions 
and  charges  of  horse,  of  which,  much  more  than 
of  any  other  arm,  the  wild  Highlanders  stood  in 
dread;  and  therefore  he  i-esolved  to  make  that 
place  his  battle-field.  Mar  did  not  keep  him  long 
waiting,  though  it  appears  somewhat  doidjtful 
whether  that  timid  and  unskilful  general  was 
either  confident  of  success  or  dis])osed  to  fight  at 
all.  Upon  coming  in  sight  of  Argyle's  columns 
he  called  a  council  of  war,  and  spoke  of  retreat; 
but  the  Highlanders  cried  out  with  one  voice, 
"  Fight !  fight !"  Then,  without  heeding  the 
warning  voice  of  Huntly,  orders  were  given  to 
form  the  field.  '■  We  were  no  sooner  got  to  our 
posts,"  says  one  of  the  Highlanders,  "than  a 
huzza  began,  with  tossing  up  of  hats  and  bonnets, 
and  it  ran  through  our  whole  army,  on  the  hear- 
ing we  had  resolved  to  fight.  No  man  who  had 
a  drop  of  Scots  blood  in  him  but  must  have  been 
elevated  to  see  the  cheerfulness  of  his  country- 
men on  that  occasion."'  The  infantry  formed  in 
admirable  oi'der,  for  at  that  woi-k  the  Highlanders 
were  peculiarly  apt  and  quick.  "  I  never,"  says 
Genei-al  Wightraan,  "  saw  regular  troops  more 
exactly  drawn  up  in  line  of  battle,  and  that  in  a 
moment."  But  the  horse  was  all  wrong;  three 
squadrons  mistook  the  left  for  the  right,  aban- 
doned an  important  position  with  which  they 
had  been  intrusted,  and  began  a  confusion  even 
before  a  shot  was  fired.  The  right  of  the  insur- 
gents was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  and 
Lord  Drummond ;  the  left  by  Gordon  and  Huntly ; 
and  General  Hamilton,  the  best  tactician  on  that 
side,  acted  as  chief  of  the  staff,  and  kept  an  eye 
on  the  whole  line.  Argyle  had  not  more  than 
3.500  men;  but  this  number  included  three  good 
cavalry  regiments.  The  duke  commanded  the 
right.  General  Whetham  the  left,  and  General 
Wightman  the  centre.  The  battle  began  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  13th  of  November,  with  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Highlanders  to  outflank 
the  king's  troops,  and  by  a  tremendous  fire  opened 
by  the  Highlanders  on  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
his  right  wing.  The  duke  suffered  severely;  but 
his  tried  soldiers  kept  their  gi-ound,  extended 
their  lines,  and  leaned  upon  a  morass.  LTpon 
examining  this  swamp,  which  was  usually  im- 
passable, Argyle  perceived  that  it  was  frozen  over 
by  the  last  night's  frost;  and  he  instantly  threw 
Major  Cathcart  and  a  squadron  of  horse  across 
it;  and,  while  Cathcart  took  the  Highlanders  in 
flank,  the  duke,  leading  the  attack  in  person, 
charged  them  full  in  front  with  the  rest  of  his 
cavalry.  After  a  desperate  resistance,  the  clans 
thus  assailed  gave  way;  but  there  was  no  running, 
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iuul  iiotimvli  disorder;  fur  they  retreated  slowly, 
with  their  faces  to  the  enemy,  aiul  in  tho  short 
distance  of  two  miles  they  attempted  ten  times  to 
rally.  But  at  length,  when  the  battle  liad  raged 
nearly  three  hours,  the  liighlandei-s  were  driven 
heyond  the  river  Allan,  in  whose  waters  not  a 
few  of  them  perished.  But  while  Arjiyle  had 
been  gaining  these  advantages,  his  left  wing  had 
been  signally  defeated  by  the  right  of  the  insur- 
gents, who  rushed  npou  the  English  infantry 
before  they  were  well  formed.  'I'liis  headlong  ar- 
dour of  the  Highlanders  was  somewhat  cooled  by 
an  English  bullet,  which  mortally  wounded  their 
chief.  Clan  Ronald,  a  lirave  veteran  who  had 
served  abroad  nuder  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  and 
who  was  famed  at  home  for  his  hospitality  and 
feudal  state:  but  Glengarry,  who  had  carried  the 
royal  standard  at  Killiecraukie,  throwing  his  bon- 
net into  the  air,  cried  out  in  Gaelic,  "  Revenge 
to-day  and  mourning  to-morrow ;"  and  then  the 
Highlanders  rushed  forw-ard  to  the  muzzles  of 
the  English  muskets,  pushed  aside  their  bayonets 
witli  their  light  targets,  fell  upon  the  infantry 
with  their  broadswords,  and  drove  them  from 
the  field;  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  the  whole  of 
Argyle's  left  wing  was  broken  and  routed.  Gene- 
ral Whetham  galloping  from  the  field  in  sucli  a 
(jauic  as  never  to  draw  rein  till  he  got  to  Stir- 
ling. Argyle  was  away  with  the  right;  but  Gene- 
ral Wightman  kept  the  centre  in  tolerable  order, 
though  even  there  some  troops  turned  their  faces 
towards  Stirling,  and  I'an  after  Whetham.  If 
the  insurgent  horse  had  charged  this  wavering 
centre  at  the  proper  moment,  it  must  have  been 
broken;  but  the  insurgent  liorse,  as  we  have 
hiuteil,  was  worth  nothing;  the  op|)oi'tunity  was 
lost,  and  General  Wightman  moved  away  to  the 
right  with  three  regiments  of  foot,  and  then  fol- 
lowed in  the  footsteps  of  Argyle,  wlio  halted  on 
tlie  bank  of  the  Allan,  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  his 
left  wing.  The  duke,  however,  was  soon  informeil 
of  the  flight  of  Whetham,  and  then  he  wheeled 
I'ound  and  joined  Wightman  and  the  three  regi- 
ments as  they  were  advancing  to  meet  him.  In 
the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Mar,  equally  ignorant 
of  the  discomfiture  and  rout  of  liis  left  wing,  had 
pushed  after  Whetham  as  far  as  Corntoun ;  but 
there  he  was  brouglit  to  a  halt  by  intelligence  that 
liis  left  was  in  full  retreat,  and  that  Argyle  was 
following  them  to  the  Allan.  He  had  thereupon 
marched  back  to  Sheriffmuir,  and  taken  up  his 
position  on  an  erauience  which  offered  several 
advantages,  botli  otFensive  and  defensive.  Mar 
was  on  that  eminence  when  Argyle,  with  his  tired 
troops,  began  to  wintl  round  it  in  the  design  of 
getting  to  Dunblane.  Argyle  and  Wightman 
saw  the  danger  they  were  in,  and,  fully  expecting 
an  attack  down  hill,  they  drew  u])  their  men  be- 
hind some  inclosurcs,  and  put  two  pieces  of  can- 
VoL.  IIL 


non  in  their  front.  "  If,"  s.nys  Wightman,  "  tliey 
had  cither  had  courage  or  conduct,  they  luiglit 
have  entirely  destroyed  n)y  body  of  foot."  "  If," 
says  Scott,  "  they  had  but  thrown  down  stones, 
they  might  have  disordered  Argyle's  troops." 
But  Mar,  it  appears,  had  had  fighting  enough:  he 
neglected  all  liis  advantages,  stood  at  gaze,  and 
when  Argyle  began  to  move  again  round  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  he  descended  from  it  in  the  opposite 
direction.  One  of  the  Highland  chiefs— Gordon 
of  Glenbucket — exclaimeil,  "  Oh  !  for  an  hour  of 
Viscount  Dundee ! " 

Mar  fell  l)ack  ujion  Ardoch ;  and  Argyle, 
scarcely  believing  his  own  good  foi-tune  and  his 
adversary's  cowardice  or  stupidity,  went  rpuctly 
on  to  Dunblane,  where  he  fixed  his  <piart<?i-a  for 
the  night.  The  insurgents  are  said  to  have  lost, 
in  this  strange  battle  of  Sheriflinuir,  7(tO  in  killed, 
including  the  young  Earl  of  Strathmorc  and 
other  men  of  rank,  and  2iMl  in  ]>risoners,  among 
whom  was  Lord  Strathallan.  The  Earl  of  Pan- 
mure  and  other  noblemen  had  been  taken  also, 
but  had  been  liberated  in  the  affray.  The  loss 
of  the  king's  army  is  stated  at  -KKi  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  nearly  200  in  prisoners,  the  Earl 
of  Forfar  and  Colonel  Lawrence  being  among  the 
latter.  On  the  following  morning  Argyle  kept 
possession  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  showed,  as 
his  trophies,  four  pieces  of  artillery,  thirteen 
stand  of  coloui-s,  two  standards,  and  the  royal 
standard  of  tlie  Stuarts,  called  "  The  Restoration." 
But  he  was  in  no  condition  to  follow  up  the  in- 
surgents, who  had  also  their  ti'ophies  to  show. 
He  withdrew  to  Stirling,  the  Earl  of  Mar  to 
Perth — the  points  from  which  they  had  respec- 
tively moved  to  fight  the  battle. 

In  France,  the  most  wonderful  reports  had 
been  spread  of  the  success  of  the  insurrection 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  England ;  and  it  was 
some  time  before  men  could  believe  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  Preston,  and  the  serious  check  at 
Sheritfmuir.  Nearly  every  possible  effort  had 
been  made  to  induce  the  Regent  Orleans  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  pretender,  and  to  assist 
him  openly  with  troops ;  and  more  than  once 
these  efforts,  being  no  doubt  seconded  by  false  or 
most  exaggerated  accounts  of  success  from  Eng- 
land, seemed  to  have  some  effect  on  th.at  disso- 
lute and  ease-loving  prince.  He  was  constantly 
beset  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, the  fair  Mrs.  Trant,  and  the  eloquent, 
earnest,  and  persuasive  Bolingbroke,  who  had 
far-  more  influence  over  him  than  all  the  rest. 
But  not  even  Lord  Bolingbroke  could  convert 
defeat  into  victory,  or  convince  Orleans  that  the 
Jacobites  had  a  chance  of  success  either  in  Scot- 
land or  England.' 

I  It  is  iiviito  oviilcnt  that  the  regent  iictcil  acconling  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  a  little  good  succeea,  sm  Bolingbroko  Bays, 
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It  appears  that,  liaving  got  to  tlie  coast,  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  over  to  Scotland  to  head  the 
inaiiiTection,  and  made  so  mucli  stir,  the  preten- 
der was  ashamed  to  return  to  Lorraine  without 
doing  something;  and  that  tlie  representations 
of  Holingbroke  and  Berwicl:,  and  his  anxiety  to 
relieve  Iiimself  from  the  imputation  of  cowardice, 
determined  liiiu  to  embark.  He  could  no  longer 
doulit  the  affair  at  Preston  and  the  battle  of 
SherifTmuir;  but  the  Scottish  Jacobites  continued 
to  call  for  his  presence,  and  the  Earl  of  Mar 
represented  that  he  had  grown  stronger  since  his 
battle  with  Argyle — that  his  ai-my  was  increased 
to  16,000  fighting  men.     Therefore,  after  lying 


James  Francis  Edward,  the  old  Pretender. 

From  a  print  by  Cbereau,  bftcr  A-  S  Belle. 

some  time  concealed  at  St.  Malo,  the  chevalier 
resolved  to  embark  for  Scotland.  At  Dunkirk, 
attended  by  onh'  six  gentlemen,  wlio  were  dis- 
guised, like  himself,  as  French  naval  officers,  he 
embarked  immediately  in  a  small  vessel  carrying 
eight  guns ;  and,  setting  sail  on  a  cloudy  day  in 
the  middle  of  December,  made  for  the  little  port 
of  Peterhead,  where  he  landed  on  the  2-2d  of 
that  month.  The  vessel  which  bore  him  was 
instantly  sent  back  to  France  with  letters  to 
Bolingbroke  and  others.'  From  Peterhead  he 
proceeded,  in  di.sguise,  through  Aberdeen  to  Fet- 
teresso,  the  seat  of  his  partizaii  the  eai'l-maris- 
chal.     Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  Lord  Mar, 


would  have  inclined  him  the  right  way — ^.^.,  to  support  the 
pretender  openly,  and  with  all  his  might.  It  is  equaUy  certain 
that  the  regent  was  at  no  time  sincere  and  earnest  in  stopping 
the  chevalier  i  probably  he  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  be  free 
of  all  the  expense  and  trouble  which  the  pretender  cost  France, 
If  lie  had  been  determined  to  intercept  him  he  might  surely 
have  done  so,  as  nearly  two  months  elapsed  between  the  pre- 
tender's departure  out  of  Lorrtiine  and  his  sailing  for  Scotland ; 
during  which  time  the  secret  of  his  whereabouts  was  known  to 
hundreds.  '  Stua^-t  Papers. 


General  Hamilton,  and  some  thirty  other  J.ico- 
bites,  wlio  scoured  across  the  country  from  Perth, 
leaving  the  army  beliind  them.  As  a  reward  for 
his  services,  the  chevalier,  who  was  very  fond  of 
such  exercises  of  ro3'alty,  forthwitli  created  Mar 
a  duke.  He  lay  for  some  days  at  Fetteresso 
doing  nothing  but  giving  and  receiving  compli- 
ments. It  was  reported  that  he  was  ill  of  an 
ague ;  but  it  appears  that  the  cold  fit  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  dread  of  Argyle,  and  his  doubts  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  regular  troops  of  King 
George.  At  length,  on  the  30th  of  December, 
he  began  to  stir.  On  the  2d  of  January  he  was 
at  Kinnaird,  whence  he  wrote  to  Bolingbroke,  to 
tell  him,  among  other  things,  how  he  was  obliged 
to  send  back  to  France  one  of  Ids  only  two  ex- 
perienced officers,  "on  account  of  the  disgust  the 
Highlanders  had  got  of  him,  which  was  alto- 
gether inexplicable."  On  the  4th  he  slept  at 
Glammis  Castle,  the  ancient  and  magnificent  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Strathmore ;  and  on  the  6th  he 
made  his  public  entry  into  Dundee  on  horseback, 
with  Mar  riding  on  his  right  hand,  the  earl- 
marischal  on  his  left,  and  with  300  Jacobite 
lords  and  gentlemen  behind  him.     He  remained 

1  for  an  hour  in  the  public  market-place  to  allow 
the  people  to  kiss  his  hand.      On  the  8th  he 

'  ai'rived  at  the  royal  palace  of  Scone,  near  Perth, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  his  army  ;  and  there  he 
formed  a  council,  and  began  to  issue  manifestoes 
and  proclamations.  It  was  noted  that  only  two 
Presbyterian  ministers  in  all  Scotland  consented 
to  pray  for  the  pretender;  and  that  only  two 
Episcopal  ministers  prayed  for  King  George.^ 
In  fact,  the  Episcopalians,  who  had  this  excuse, 
that  they  were  in  Scotland  the  persecuted  body, 
hurried  to  prostrate  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the 
pretender  with  vows  of  their  own  fidelity  and 
affection,  and  with  prayers  for  his  success.  Yet 
was  the  pretender  a  bigoted  Catholic.  In  fact, 
he  loathed  all  Protestant  churches  like  his  father 
James,  and,  like  his  grandfather  Charles  I.,  he 
had  adopted  as  a  system  the  practising  of  equivo- 
cations, half  promises,  and  mental  reservations. 
His  prime  adviser,  Bolingbroke,  had  told  him 
that  his  declarations  ought  to  be  plain  and  frank ; 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  correct  that  bent 
of  mind  which  was  partly  natural  and  partly  the 
effect  of  a  Jesuitical  education.  Moreover,  in 
secular  matters,  lie  was  obstinate  and  self-willed, 
and  yet  awkward,  bashful,  and  timid.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Mar  sent  out  a  cii'cular  letter  to  raise 
the  affections  of  the  people  by  describing  the  pre- 
tender as  the  finest  gentleman  he  ever  knew,  and 
the  most  amiable.'  People,  on  a  nearer  approach, 
judged  for  themselves.  "  We  found  ourselves," 
says  one  of  the  rebels,  "  not  at  all  animated  by 
liis  presence,  and,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  us. 
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Ave  were  tenfolil  more  so  in  him.  We  saw  notliiiif; 
in  liim  that  looked  like  s|)ii'it.  He  never  appeared 
with  cheerfulne.s.s  and  vigour  to  animate  us.  Our 
men  began  to  despise  him.  Some  asked  if  he 
could  speak  !  His  countenance  looked  extremely 
heavy.  He  cared  not  to  come  abroad  amongst 
us  soldiere,  or  to  see  us  handle  our  arms  or  do 
our  exercise.  Some  said  the  circumstances  he 
found  us  in  dejected  him ;  I  am  sure  the  figure 
he  made  dejected  us."'  There  was,  in  fact,  a 
double  disajipointment  —  a  universal  dejection. 
Instead  of  1(),000  men  in  arms  that  Blar  had 
talked  about,  the  pretender  found  not  above 
5000  or  COOO,  ami  those  ill  armed,  and  in  no 
very  good  humour ;  and,  instead  of  a  well-ap- 
jioiuted  French  army,  and  that  abundance  of 
arms,  accoutrements,  and  money  which  the  Scots 
had  expected  with  the  Stuai-t,  they  saw  that  he 
had  scarcely  brought  anything  more  than  the 
clothes  upon  his  back.  The  government,  mean- 
while, had  been  gaining  strength,  and  employing 
negotiations  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  so  that 
several  of  the  great  Highland  chiefs  had  listened 
to,  or  already  concluded  bargains  advantageous  to 
themselves,  but  fatal  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  The 
devotion  of  the  clansmen  was  rather  to  their 
respective  chiefs  than  to  the  Stuarts.  At  the 
bidding  of  the  chief,  they  were  equally  ready  to 
fight  against  or  for  the  pretender  ;  and  this,  too, 
without  any  sense  of  shame,  even  if  the  chief- 
tain shifted  and  changed  as  fast  as  the  wind. 
Thus  Simon  Eraser,  now  Lord  Lovat  and  chief 
of  his  clan,  who,  in  his  mad  youth,  had  carried 
oif  the  clansmen  with  bagiiipes  playing  to  join 
Dundee  and  fight  for  the  pretender's  father, 
having  made  his  bargain  with  that  powerful 
Whig  chief  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  carried  ofl' 
all  his  clansmen  to  make  war  upon  Sir  John 
Mackenzie,  who  held  the  important  town  and 
jjosition  of  Inverness  for  the  pretender,  but  who 
was  soon  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  Ijovat ;  and 
as  soon  as  the  rest  of  the  Fi-asers,  who  had  fol- 
lowed a  younger  branch  of  tlie  family  to  Mar's 
standard,  learned  that  Lovat,  the  great  head,  had 
gone  over  to  the  opposite  interest,  they  threw 
away  their  white  cockades,  and  went  in  a  body  to 
the  royal  army.  Horace  Walpole,  the  brother  of 
Sir  Robert,  had  been  despatched  to  the  Hague  to 
claim  fiOUO  men  from  the  Dutch,  in  virtue  of  an 
article  in  the  guarantee  treaty;  and  5000  regular 
troops  had  been  brought  over  from  that  country 
and  sent  down  to  Argyle.  Tlie  parliament  had 
now  really  set  a  price  upon  his  head,  by  offering 
a  reward  of  £100,000  to  any  one  that  should  seize 
the  pretender  dead  or  alive.  All  lialf-pay  ofKcers 
had  been  recalled  to  active  service,  and  twenty- 
one  regiments  w'ere  raised,  or  begun  to  be  raised, 
in  different   parts  of   England.      Money,  arms, 
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ammunition,  and  abundivnt  supplies  of  provisions 
— all  tliat  was  wanting  on  the  other  side — were 
put  at  the  disposal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  The 
pretender  declared  that,  without  the  aid  of  foreign 
troops  and  money,  he  should  not  be  able  to  hold 
his  ground  lieyoud  the  sjiring  of  the  year;  but 
Argyle  ilid  not  wait  for  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  flee  even  sooner 
than  he  had  expected.  On  the  16tli  of  January, 
with  a  countenance  more  dejected  than  ever,  he 
held  a  council  at  Perth,  and  spoke  like  a  doomed 
man.  "  For  me,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  no  new 
thing  to  be  unfortunate.  My  whole  life,  even 
from  my  cradle,  h;is  been  a  constant  series  of 
misfortunes ;  and  I  am  prejjared,  if  so  it  |)lease 
God,  to  suffer  the  threats  of  my  enemies  and 
youi'S."  A  number  of  things  were  determined 
upon  in  a  hurry.  Perth,  for  example,  was  to  be 
fortitieil ;  and  the  advance  of  tlie  Duke  of  Argyle 
was  to  be  impeded  by  burning  and  destroying  all 
the  towns  and  villages  between  Perth  and  Stir- 
ling, with  the  corn,  forage,  and  whatsoever  else 
might  be  found  in  the  country.  A  jiroclamation 
to  this  effect  was  signed  by  the  pretcndei',  and  a 
scene  of  horror  ensued.  Auchterarder,  Black- 
ford, and  a  number  of  small  villages,  were  burned 
to  the  ground  ;  and  the  poor  inhabitants,  women 
and  childreu,  the  aged  and  the  infirm  (the  able- 
bodied  men  had  been  forced  from  their  homes, 
either  into  the  rebellion  or  into  the  royal  army), 
were  exposed  houseless  to  the  extremities  of  the 
season,  in  one  of  the  coldest  winters  that  had 
been  known  for  many  generations.  The  poor 
sufferers,  deprived  of  everything  else,  as  well  as 
of  their  cots  or  huts,  perished  in  many  places  of 
cold  and  hunger  ;  and  mothers,  with  their  infants 
at  the  breast,  were  found  dead  among  the  snow- 
heaps. 

General  Cadogan  was  sent  down  to  ([uicken 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  whose  movements  had  been 
delayed  chiefly  by  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
and  want  of  artillery  and  reinforcements,  and 
by  i)rotracted  negotiations  with  those  Highland 
chiefs  who  seemed  willing  to  join  him.  Then  a 
small  train  of  artillery  was  brought  up  from 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  provisions  and  forage  were 
procured,  and  put  upon  light  waggons,  and  ( lolouel 
Guest  was  detached  from  Stirling  with  200  dra- 
goons, to  reconnoitre  the  roads  leading  to  Perth, 
in  order  to  begin  the  march  of  the  royal  army, 
who,  be  it  observed,  had  not  been  accustomeil, 
even  under  the  great  Marlborough,  and  in  clim- 
ates less  severe,  to  make  campaigns  in  winter. 
The  snow  was  very  deep,  and  there  happened  a 
fresh  and  heavy  fall ;  and,  beyond  a  certain  jioint, 
there  were  narrow  anil  deep  defiles  completely 
blocked  up  with  snow,  and  not  a  roof,  not  a  bit 
of  thatch,  not  a  naked  tree  to  give  shelter  to  the 
troops.     Nevertheless,  on  the  24th  of  January, 
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the  Duke  of  Argyle  aud  General  Cadogau  ad- 
vanced in  person  to  survey  the  roads  leading  to 
Perth,  and  to  direct  the  labours  of  the  soldiers 
and  peasants  employed  in  clearing  the  roads  from 
snow.  The  rebel  Highlanders,  advancing  from 
Perth  and  from  a  few  little  garrisons  thev  held 
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on  the  borders  of  Fife,  skirmished  to  interrupt 
these  o])eratious,  which  were  slow  and  tedious  in 
themselves,  and  could  only  go  on  under  cover  of 
muskets.  But  on  the  29th  a  considerable  advance 
was  made,  and  a  detachment  of  the  royalists,  with 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  got  to  the  castle  of  Braco, 
which  was  immediately  abandoned  by  the  rebels. 
Oil  the  30th  the  army  advanced  and  lay  all  night 
in  the  open  air  ou  the  snow,  all  but  a  detachment 
of  200  dragoons  and  400  foot,  which  had  driven 
the  Highlanders  out  of  Tullibardine.  Ou  the 
following  morning  the  main  body  crossed  the 
river  Earn  without  opposition,  and  advanced  to 
Tullibardine,  which  was  only  eight  miles  from 
Perth.  That  little  city  and  the  tem]jorary  court 
there  had  been  a  scene  of  confusion,  desjiondency, 
and  I'iot  ever  since  the  24th.  But  on  the  30tli 
the  near  approach  of  Argyle  and  Cadogan  made 
some  resolution  necessary ;  aud  on  that  day,  the 
anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  the 
pretender  got  ready  to  quit  Perth  and  his  ancient 
kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  which  he  had  been  just 
five  weeks.  And  on  Tuesday,  the  last  day  of 
January,  as  Argyle  with  his  main  body  was  ad- 
vancing from  Tullibardine,  Perth  \\as  evacuated, 
and  tlie  ]iretender  and  the  Highlanders  defiled 
across  the  broad,  deeji,  and  rapid  river  Tay,  which 
was  then  frozen  over  with  ice  strong  enough  to 
bear  both  horse  aud  foot.  Having  crossed  the 
Tay,  Mar  and  the  pretender  proceeded  along  the 
Carse  of  Gowrie  to  Dundee — the  rapid  move- 
ments of  a  Highland  army  leaving  them  little  to 


ap])iehend  from  the  slow  jnirsuit  of  the  regular 
troojis,  whose  horses  in  many  jilaces  could  scarcely 
keep  their  feet.  On  the  following  morning, 
having  secured  in  Perth  a  few  of  the  reliel  pri- 
soners, "  who,  being  drunk,  had  stayed  behind 
the  rest,"  Argyle  followed  along  the  Carse  of 
Gowrie  with  six  S(iuadrons  of 
ilragoons,  three  battalions, 
■  Z  __ .  aud  a  detachment  of  bOO  light 

foot,  being  still  impeded  by 
tlie  state  of  the  roads,  as  also 
by  the  jtrovisions  aud  artil- 
lery he  thought  necessary  to 
take  with  him.  When  he 
reached  Dundee  on  the  3d  of 
February,  lie  of  coui-se  found 
the  Highlanders  all  gone,  the 
liglitfooted  mountaineers  hav- 
ing struck  along  the  road  to 
Montrose,  a  road  liuried  un- 
der the  snow,  and  almost  iiii- 
liassable  to  any  other  kind  of 
troops.  Argyle,  however,  fol- 
lowed, and  sent  Cadogan  to- 
wards Montrose  by  another 
route.  On  the  5th  of  Febru- 
ary, about  the  hour  of  noon, 
Cadogan,  who  had  got  as  far  as  Ai'broath,  re- 
ceived advice  that  the  pretender  was  gone  feu- 
France  the  evening  before.  He  had  ordered  the 
clans  which  had  remained  with  him  since  his 
flight  from  Perth  to  be  ready  to  inarch  with  him 
about  eight  at  night  towards  Aberdeen,  where, 
he  assured  them,  they  would  find  a  considerable 
force  just  arrived  to  join  him  from  the  Continent. 
At  the  hour  appointed  for  their  march  the  pre- 
tender's horses  were  at  the  door  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lodged,  a  guard  of  honour  was  ready  to 
see  him  mount,  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
the  Highlanders  as  to  his  remaining  with  them 
aud  going  on  to  Aberdeen;  but  in  tlie  meantime  he 
had  slipped  out  on  foot  by  a  back  door,  jiroceeded 
to  Lord  Mar's  C|uarters,  and  thence  by  a  by-way  to 
the  water-side,  where  a  boat  was  in  waiting.  Mar 
aud  the  pretender  got  into  this  boat,  which  carried 
them  to  a  French  ship  of  about  ninety  tons,  called 
the  Marie  Therese,  of  St.  Malo,  which  lay  in  the 
offing  with  her  yards  bent.  About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  two  other  boats  carried  on  board  the 
Earl  of  Melfort,  the  Lord  Druramond,  Lieutenant- 
general  Sheldon,  and  ten  other  gentlemen,  and 
then  they  spread  their  sails  and  put  to  sea.  This 
cunning  and  paltry  flight  was  decisive  as  to  some 
important  parts  of  the  jjretender's  character;  but 
there  are  one  or  two  circumstances  to  be  men- 
tioned that  do  honour  to  his  better  feelings.  He 
left  behind  him  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Duke 
of  Argyle,  with  a  small  sum  of  money — probably 
nearly  all  that  he   had  —  for  the  relief   of  the 
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poor  people  dwelling  between  I'evtli  nml  Slirlint,', 
■whose  houses  and  villages  had  lieeu  Ijunied  by 
his  orders  ;  and  in  a  letter  addressed  to  General 
( Jordiin,  who  took  npoii  him  the  remnant  of  the 
Highland  army,  he  aequainted  his  friends  that 
the  disappointments  he  had  met  with,  especially 
from  abroad,  obliged  him  to  leave  the  coimtry ; 
and,  after  thanking  them  all  for  their  services, 
he  advised  them  now  to  consult  their  own  safety 
in  the  way  they  should  think  most  advisable. 
Together  with  General  Gordon,  the  Earls  ISIaris- 
chal  and  Soulhesk,  the  Loi'd  Teignmouth,  son  to 
the  Duke  of  Beiwiek,  and  many  other  Jacobite 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  were  left  to  shift  for 
themselves.  The  main  body  of  the  insurgents, 
who  remained  imder  General  Gordon,  struck  off 
from  Aberdeen  by  Castle  Gordon,  Strathspey, 
and  Strathdou,  diminishing  in  numbers  at  the 
opening  of  every  glen  or  mountain-pass  which 
led  to  the  homes  of  some  of  them.  Colonel  Gi-ant 
took  possession  of  Castle  Gordon,  and  there 
halted,  Argyle  and  Cadogan  having  both  agi'eed 
not  to  risk  their  regular  troops  among  the  wild 
I)arts  of  the  Highlands,  where  they  were  sure  of 
loss,  if  not  of  destruction. 

AVlieu  the  pretender  arrived,  incvgiiitv,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  Bolingbroke  waited  upon 
him,  attera]>ted  to  revive  his  spirits,  and  to  jire- 
scribe  a  political  line  of  action. 
The  prince  professed  the  greatest 
affection,  begged  his  lordship  to 
follow  him  into  Lorraine,  and 
pressed  him  in  his  ai'ms  at  parting, 
like  a  bosom  friend.  But,  three 
days  after  this,  when  Bolingbroke 
thought  his  master  was  many  a 
French  league  off,  his  lordshij)  re- 
ceived a  visit  from  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,who  handed  him  two  orders 
just  written  by  the  pretender,  and 
stating,  sans  phrases,  that  he  was 
dismissed  from  his  post  as  secretary 
of  state,  and  must  deliver  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  all  the  papers 
in  his  office!  The  witty  i>rofligate 
says  that  this  all  might  have  been  contained  in  a 
moderate-sized  letter-case:  but  the  rage  which  this 
treatment  excited  was  scai-cely  to  be  contained 
in  any  space.  Bolingbroke,  with  all  his  genius, 
had  been  dujied  and  insulted  l:)y  a  blockhead  and 
a  bevy  of  women.  Instead  of  taking  post  for  Jjor- 
i-aiue,  as  he  had  promised  his  secretar}'  he  would 
do,  the  pretender  had  merely  gone  to  an  obscure 
house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  close  to  Paris, 
and  had  there  confabulated  and  plotted  with  a 
set  of  kejit-women  and  seci-etaries  of  foi'eign  em- 
bassies, who  used  the  ]jlaee,  and  the  majority  of 
the  persons  assemliled  in  it,  for  two  kinds  of 
intrigues.     Bolingbroke  says  that  he  had  in  liis 


hands  matter  wherewith  to  damp  the  triumiih  of 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  was  now  secretary  of 
state  as  well  as  lord-general  to  the  prince  without 
state  or  army,  but  that  he  scorned  to  make  use 
of  it.  But  Bolingbroke  instantly  renounced  and 
denounced  all  connection  with  the  Jacobites ; 
made  overtures  to  Lord  Stair,  who  was  too  con- 
scious of  his  ability  to  despise  him,  and  told 
Maria  d'Este,  the  wi'etched  mother  of  a  wretched 
son,  that  he  wished  his  arm  might  rot  off  if  he 
ever  again  drew  sword  or  i>en  for  that  cau.se. 
The  Duke  of  Berwick  saw  at  once  the  enormous 
blunder  that  had  been  committed  in  thus  dis- 
missing the  only  Englishman  tlie  pretender  ever 
had  al)le  to  manage  his  all'airs,  and  dismissing 
him  in  such  an  insulting  manner,  as  to  make 
reconciliation  impo.ssible. 

When  the  ])retender  took  the  road,  he  went  to 
Chalons,  in  Champagne,  where  he  waited  for  an 
answer  from  his  always  nnwdlling  host,  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  touching  his  former  lodgings  at 
Bar-le-Duc.  No  refusal  could  be  nioi'e  ])olitely 
worded ;  but  still  it  was  a  refusal  he  receiveil ; 
and,  instead  of  going  into  Lorraine  or  into  the 
little  state  of  Deux-Ponts,  the  pretender,  irritated 
at  the  duke,  made  a  long  stage  towards  Home, 
and  settled  himself  under  the  wing  of  the  pope 
in  the  city  of  Avignon,  which  the   French  had 
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still  allowed  to  remain  to  the  holy  .see.  In  ili.-it 
famed  old  town,  wdiere  Petrarca  met  his  Laura, 
the  ])retender  was  rejoined  by  the  Dnke  of  Or- 
mond, the  Earl  of  Mar,  and  other  Scotch  and 
English  fugitives  and  outcasts.  Little  danger 
was  to  be  ai)|irehended  from  these  stalking  speci- 
mens of  mediocrity  or  imbecility.  The  arch- 
minister  Bolingbroke  gone,  the  cabinet  of  the 
pretender  was  little  better  than  a  conclave  of  old 
women. 

But,  in  the  meantime,  hundreds,  thousands 
of  Englishmen  and  Scots  were  paying  a  severe 
])enalty  for  their  rash  doings.  In  Scotland,  the 
number  of  prisoners  was  very  small,  and  little 
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work  was  done  by  the  courts  of  law ;  but  tlie 
clans  were  let  loose  upon  one  another,  and  the 
troops  of  George  were  jnit  to  live  at  free  quar- 
ters in  the  houses  and  upon  the  estates  of  the 
Jacobites.  But,  in  England,  Forster's  imbecile 
conduct  and  dastardly  surrender  at  Preston  had 
filled  the  jails  of  the  north  with  prisoners  of  a 
strange  variety  of  conditions — nonjuiing  Pro- 
testants, high-church  divines,  Popish  priests  and 
monks  in  disguise,  fox-hunting  Jacobite  squires, 
and  Catholic  oflicers  and  non-commissioned  ofli- 
cers  who  had  been  turned  out  of  the  army  on 
account  of  their  religion  :  and  mixed  with  these 
were  Highland  chiefs  and  dunnie-wassails,  and 
Jacobite  Lowland  lairds,  who  had  marched  with 
Forster  from  Kelso.  Upon  some  of  these  unfor- 
tunate captives  military  law  was  executed,  and 
they  were  tried  in  bands  by  a  court-martial,  and 
then  shot  in  a  heap ;  while  above  500  prisoners 
of  inferior  condition  were  left  inhumanly  to 
starve  of  hunger  and  cold  in  various  castles  and 
jails  in  the  north.  Foi-ster  and  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  leaders  were  marched  off  for 
London,  where  they  arrived  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember. When  these  xinfortunate  gentlemen 
had  crossed  Fiucliley  Common,  and  reached  the 
brow  of  Highgate  Hill,  they  were  made  to  halt, 
and  to  submit  to  numerous  indignities :  their 
arms  were  tied  behind  their  backs  like  cut- 
throats aud  cut-purses;  their  horses  were  led  by 
foot-soldiers,  aud  their  eai's  were  stunned  by  all 
the  drums  of  the  escort  beating  a  triumphal 
march,  and  by  the  shouts,  scoffs,  aud  jeers  of 
the  multitude.  Upon  their  reaching  the  city, 
such  as  were  lords  or  noblemen  were  seut  to  the 
Tower — the  rest  were  divided  among  the  four 
common  jails.  They  were  not  long  suffered  to 
remain  there  in  doubt  and  uncertainty:  the  na- 
tion, the  parliament  which  re-assembled  on  the 
9th  of  January,  were  eager  for  an  example,  iu 
the  sj)irit  of  the  time,  and  far  too  anxious  for 
blood.  Mr.  Lechmere,  after  a  long  and  vehement 
speech,  impeached  James,  Earl  of  Derwentwater, 
of  high  treason.  Other  members  of  the  commons, 
with  fewer  words,  but  equal  heat,  impeached 
Lord  Widdrington,  the  Earls  of  Nithsdale,  Win- 
ton,  and  Carnwath,  Viscount  Kenmure,  and 
Lord  Nairn.  Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in 
opposition,  not  an  eflbrt  made  in  debate  to  avert 
the  doom  of  these  incompetent  revolutionists, 
though  certainly  there  was  still  many  a  Jacobite 
in  the  house.  On  the  19th  of  January,  these 
noblemen  were  all  brought  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  assembled  as  a  court  of  justice  in  West- 
minster Hal],  with  Earl  Cowper,  the  chancellor, 
])residing  as  lord  high-steward.  They  knelt  at 
the  bar  till  the  chancellor  desired  them  to  rise ; 
and  then  they  all,  but  one,  confessed  their  guilt, 
and  threw  themselves  ujion  the  mercy  of  King 


George — a  i)rince  neither  unmerciful  nor  cruel, 
but  far  indeed  from  possessing  either  a  tender 
heart  or  a  lively  imagination.  Sentence  of  death, 
as  traitors,  was  forthwith  pi-onounced  ujion  Der- 
wentwater, Widtlrington,  Nithsdale,  Carnwath, 
Kenmure,  and  Lord  Nairn ;  and  preparations  were 
ordered  for  the  trial  of  Lord  Winton,  wiio  had 
pleaded  not  guilty.  Secretary  Stanhope,  who  wan 
a  man  of  feeling,  interposed  and  saved  the  life  of 
Lord  Nairn,  who  had  been  his  schoolfellow :  but 
the  united  interest  and  earnest  supplications  of  the 
Duchesses  of  Cleveland  and  Bolton,  of  the  voung 
C!ountess  of  Derwentwater  pleading  with  teai-s 
for  the  husband  she  tenderly  loved,  and  of  many 
other  ladies  of  rank,  failed  in  moving  the  rough 
and  sturdy  king,  who  admitted  them  to  an  audi- 
ence, bnt  adhered  to  his  purpose,  which  was  the 
purpose  of  the  majority  of  his  ministers.  Bribes, 
which  had  succeeded  before  in  like  circumstances, 
were  offered  now  without  effect.  Sixty  thousand 
pounds  were  tendered  for  the  single  pardon  of 
Lord  Derwentwater,  for  whose  present  hard  fate 
tears  were  shed  and  lamentations  i-aised  in  every 
valley  and  on  every  hillside  in  Cumberland. 
Some  of  the  best  of  the  Whigs  in  the  commons, 
and  among  them  poor  Steele,  would  have  saved 
life  without  money  or  bribe;  but  Robert  Walpole, 
who  in  after-life  was  certainly  not  a  cruel  minis- 
ter, was  on  the  present  occasion  perfectly  obdu- 
rate: he  expressed  his  horror  and  disgust  at  the 
leniency  of  these  Whigs,  whom  he  called  "un- 
worthy members  of  this  great  body,"  since  they 
could,  "  without  blushiug,  open  their  mouths  in 
favour  of  rebels  and  parricides."  As,  however, 
favourable  circumstances  had  arisen  for  the  Earl 
of  Carnwath  and  Lord  Widdrington,  and  as 
some  respect  was  due  to  the  opinion  and  feeling 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  those  two  noblemen  were 
respited.  The  thi-ee  remaining  victims  were  left 
for  execution,  aud,  to  prevent  any  further  inter- 
ference, orders  were  seut  to  the  Tower  to  have 
the  block  ready  on  the  following  morning.  But 
during  that  night  the  conjugal  aftection  and 
heroism  of  Lady  Nithsdale  roblied  the  block  of 
a  head.  She  dressed  her  lord  in  her  own  clothes, 
and  he  escaped  by  night,  and  iu  that  disguise, 
out  of  the  Tower.  There  thus  remained  only 
two  victims — the  English  Lord  Derwentwater 
and  the  Scottish  Lord  Kenmure ;  and  they,  at 
an  early  hour  the  next  morning — the  24th  of 
February — were  brought  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower- 
hill. 

Lord  Winton,  who  had  i)leaded  not  guilty, 
embarrassed  his  prosecutoi-s,  foi',  though  he 
seemed  at  times  crazy  or  half  idiotic,  he  managed 
his  business  with  considerable  craft  and  skill, 
aud  on  his  trial,  struck  one  of  the  first  of  Whigs 
and  ministers  with  a  sharp  rei^artee.  He  was 
not  put  upon  his  trial  till  the  15th  of  March, 
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liaviiig  gained  tiiiio  by  petitions  .and  olhoi- devices. 
He  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  sent 
back  to  tlie  Tower;  but  it  a|)i)ears  that  there 
was  no  real  intention  to  proceed  to  execution, 
and,  after  lying  some  time  in  that  state  prison, 
he  eli'ected  his  escape. 

In  the  beginning  of  April  a  commission  for 
trying  the  rebels  of  inferior  rank  met  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  Forster,  Brigadier 
Mackintosh,  and  twenty  of  their  confederates, 
were  found  guilty  on  indictments  for  high  trea- 
son. Forster  and  Mackintosh  were  both  fortunate 
enough  to  break  their  prison  and  escape,  and 
seven  others  followed  their  examj)le,  and  got  safe 
to  the  Continent.      But  four  were  executed  in 


Ixmdon,  and  twenty-two  in  I/ancashire,  where 
above  a  thousand  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy, 
and  ])ctitioned  to  be  transjrarted  tn  the  colonics 
in  America.  The  amount  of  ]iwnishment  and  of 
blood  HCH'ined  in  thoise  days  unaccountably  and 
imprudently  small.  As  the  English  Catludics, 
driven  by  jiersecution,  and  intolerance,  and  insult, 
into  disaftection,  had  in  some  places  shown  so 
warm  a  ze.al  for  the  pretender,  it  was  resolved 
to  increase  those  very  evils  which  had  been  the 
cause  of  their  disaffection.  On  the  17th  of  April 
a  bill  "to  strengthen  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Great  Britain,  by  enforcing  the  laws  now  in 
being  against  Papists,"  was  finally  passed  with- 
out opjiosition. 
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N"  the  last  general  election  the  Whigs 
had  secured  a  most  triumphant  ma- 
jority ;  but  extreme  changes  in  opin- 
ion had  of  late  years  been  both  fre- 
quent and  sudden  :  and  it  was  seri- 
ousl}'  apprehended  by  the  new  king 
and  his  ministers  that  circumstances  had  been 
and  were  at  work  among  the  jieople  which  would 
render  another  general  election  very  uncertain  in 
its  issue — perhaps  return  a  strong  Tory  majority. 
With  the  first  George  the  word  Tory  was,  and 
could  be  little  better  than  a  synonym  for  Jaco- 
bite or  traitor :  it  was  scarcely  possible  for  him 
to  be  impartial,  and  to  look  coolly  on  the  struggle 
of  the  two  ])arties  for  power  and  pre-eminence. 
In  his  eyes,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  vast  portion 


of  the  nation,  it  was  not  a  mere  party  contest,  a 
dispute  about  general  principles,  but  a  life  and 
death  conflict  for  dynasties  and  entire  systems. 
But  for  the  Whigs,  George  wo\dd  never  have 
got  to  England,  and  notwithstanding  the  ITano- 
verian  Tories,  whose  number  had  been  reduced 
since  his  accession  by  the  disappointment  of  their 
hopes  in  obtaining  high  places  and  rewards,  he 
firmly  believed  that,  but  for  the  Whigs,  the  Ja- 
cobites, Tories,  and  high  churchmen  would  send 
him  back  to  Germany  in  the  courae  of  a  single 
session.  It  therefore  became  the  gi-eat  object 
of  his  majesty,  of  his  best  adviser  Robert  AVal- 
pole,  and  of  all  the  ))resent  Whig  cabinet ,  to  keep 
by  all  means  in  their  power  the  Jacobites  and 
Tories  out  of  iiarliameut ;  and  to  eflect  this,  they 
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resorted  to  the  very  questionable  measure  of 
passing  an  act  not  only  extending  tlie  limit  of 
tlie  duration  of  future  |jarliaraents  from  tliree  to 
seven  years,  but  even  so  far  disregarding  the  act 
of  1694,  wider  wliich  the  members  of  the  exist- 
ing House  of  Commons  had  been  returned,  as  to 
give  to  the  present  parliament  also  the  benefit  of 
the  extended  term.  If  the  act  of  1694  were  to 
continue  law,  the  ]jresent  Wing  jjarliament  must 
i-ise  in  little  more  tlian  a  year,  when  the  nation 
was  likely  to  be  threatened  with  invasion  from 
abi-oad,  insurrections  at  liome,  plots,  intrigues, 
and  manceuvres  of  all  kinds ;  but  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, four  years  could  be  added  to  its  existence, 
there  was  a  pi-obability  that  the  political  atmo- 
sphere might  clear  up  in  the  interval — the  Whigs 
would  have  time  to  complete  their  work,  and  the 
new  king  to  become  somewhat  better  acquainted 
with  his  subjects,  among  whom  at  present  he 
was  moving  and  acting  like  a  strange  man  in  a 
strange  country.  Ministei's  resolved  that  the 
septennial  bill  slioidd  originate  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  where  neither  a  failure  nor  the  unpopu- 
larity of  the  measure  could  do  any  direct  mis- 
chief; aud,  on  the  10th  of  April,  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  lord  -  steward  of  the  household,  and 
son  of  the  nobleman  who  had  been  one  of  the 
principal  promoters  of  the  triennial  act,  brought 
in  the  new  bill  for  repealing  it.  His  grace  was 
supported  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  Lords  Dorset, 
Carteret,  Cowper,  and  other  peers  attached  to 
the  ministi-y ;  and  the  measure  was  opposed  by 
the  Duke  of  Buekiiigliani,  Loi'ds  Peterborough, 
Nottingham,  Anglesey, aud  all  the  Tories.  On  a 
division  the  commitment  was  carried  by  ninety- 
six  votes  to  sixty-one.  When  the  bill  had  finally 
passed  the  lords,  it  was  sent  down  to  the  com- 
mons by  the  hands  of  two  of  the  judges.  The  se]5- 
tennial  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  26th  of 
April,  when  the  Tory  minority  could  muster  no 
more  that  121  votes  ;  and,  with  the  applauses  of 
some  and  the  curses  of  others,  it  became  the  law 
of  the  land.  The  great  Somers,  whose  compli- 
cated disorders  had  ended  in  a  paralysis  which 
affected  both  mind  and  body,  died  on  the  very 
day  the  bill  was  passeil.  The  equally  consjii- 
cuous  Whig,  Halifax,  had  died  some  months 
before  him.  It  is  said  that  Somere  on  his  death- 
bed, ex]5ressed  his  hearty  approbation  of  the  sep- 
tennial act ;  but  those  who  love  shorter  parlia- 
ments doubt  whether  he  was  in  a  state  compe- 
tent to  give  an  opinion.  On  the  8th  of  June 
Stanhope  and  Cragg's  separate  bill,  disabling  any 
person  from  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  sitting  or  voting  in  the  same, 
that  held  any  pension  during  pleasure,  or  for  any 
number  of  years,  from  the  crown,  was  passed  ; 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  the  parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. 


As  liis  majesty  now  considered  himself  in  a 
state  of  security,  an<l  as  he  had  been  relieved  by 
a  subsequent  statute  from  the  embarrassing 
clause  in  the  act  of  settlement  restraining  him 
from  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  intimated  that  he 
was  going  to  revisit  his  dominions  in  Germany, 
the  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  demanding 
serious  attention.  And,  in  fact,  the  elements  of 
strife  and  hostility  seemed  to  be  combining  in  a 
very  alai-ming  manner  against  this  first  prince  of 
the  house  of  Hanover,  who,  beyond  Holland  and 
the  states-general,  had  scarcely  a  single  ally  upon 
whom  he  could  dejiend  ;  for  even  his  own  son- 
in-law,  the  King  of  Prussia,  a  ca|)ricious,  wrong- 
headed  prince,  was  frequently  tempted  to  quarrel 
with  him,  and  even  to  proceed  to  the  extremity 
of  joining  the  confedei-acy  against  him.  The 
Emperor  Charles,  who  was  invested  with  the 
fanciful  function  of  ])reserving  harmony  through- 
out the  Germanic  confederacy,  was,  upon  several 
grounds,  exceedingly  jealous  of  George  I.,  whom 
he  personally  disliked ;  and  he  had  also  a  strong 
antipathy  to  the  Dutch — the  Hanovei-ian's  best 
allies — on  account  of  their  conduct  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  and  in  the  barrier  treaty.  The  em- 
peror, however,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
voke open  hostilities  with  England  and  Holland  ; 
and  though  he  declined  any  direct  engagement 
for  compelling  the  pretender  to  I'emove  to  Rome, 
and  remain  there  quiet  u]ion  an  English  pension 
allowed  by  the  occupant,  or,  as  he  considereil 
him,  the  usurper  of  his  throne,  he  consented  to 
a  defensive  alliance  with  England  in  case  of  ag- 
gression from  France  or  any  other  ]30wer,  with  a 
mutual  guarantee  of  territory.  This  alliance  was 
concluded  a  month  before  the  English  king  ]iro- 
rogued  his  parliament ;  but  still  there  remained 
the  difficult  business  of  the  pretender's  removal 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  many  other  serious  ques- 
tions which  woidd  be  best  settled  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Lord  Stair,  after  the  miserable  failure  of 
the  expedition  into  Scotland,  had  acquired  a 
great  influence  over  the  French  regent,  who  was 
himself  surrounded  by  many  difhculties.  Accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  the  death  of  the  boy 
Louis  XV.,  would  be  promoted  from  his  condi- 
tion of  regent  to  that  of  sole  and  absolute  sove- 
reign of  France.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  indeed, 
stood  nearer  to  the  French  throne ;  but,  in  accept- 
ing the  Spanish,  he  had  made  that  solemn  act  of 
renunciation  about  which  so  much  has  been  saiil. 
It  was,  however,  well  known  to  Orleans  that,  in 
case  of  this  sickly  boy's  death,  Philip  would  get 
absolved  from  his  oaths,  set  the  act  of  renuncia- 
tion and  the  treaty  of  LTtrecht  at  defiance,  aud 
claim  the  French  kingdom.  And,  indeed,  as  if 
to  facilitate  his  seizure  of  the  throne,  Philip  hail 
endeavoured  and  was  at  the  moment  endeavour- 
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iug  to  deprive  the  Duke  of  Oileans  even  of  the 
secondary  :ind  teniiiorary  honours  and  advan- 
tages  of  the  regency.  Orleans  doubtless  felt  the 
value  of  the  friendship  of  King  George,  but 
neither  party  had  or  could 
have  much  confidence  in 
the  otlier.  Lord  Stair,  how- 
ever, made  smooth  many 
dirtii-uUies  and  doubts,  and 
established  such  a  degree  of 
confidence  between  the  two 
])rinces,  that  they  agreed  to 
proceed  to  a  treaty.  As  a  na- 
tional object,  which  had  been 
proposed  before,  in  the  latter 
days  of  Louis  XIV.,  Orleans 
was  anxious  to  obtain  the 
erasure  or  modification  of 
that  clause  in  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht  which  had  bound 
France  to  demolish  Dunkirk 
and  fill  up  its  port.     That 

port,  indeed,  had  been  partially  destroyed  ;  but, 
to  get  an  equivalent,  the  French  had  begun  to 
dig  a  new  basin  and  a  new  canal  at  Mardyke, 
upon  tlie  same  coast,  and  at  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  Dunkirk.  If  George  would  consent 
to  this  making  of  a  new  Dunkirk — a  scheme 
whicl 

under  Queen  Anne  —  he  (the  regent)  woidd 
liind  himself  to  otlier  compliances.  Here,  per- 
haps, the  negotiations  would  have  come  to  a 
stand-still  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  Orleans,  and  his  conviction  that, 
after  all,  it  was  better  to  keep  the  regency  than 
to  get  permission  to  make  a  new  port.  Accord- 
ingly he  removed  the  negotiations  from  the 
Hague,  took  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of 
t'hateauneuf,  and  placed  it  in  those  of  his  prime 
adviser,  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  was  equally  his 
minister  of  state  and  the  minister  of  his  pleasures 
and  debaucheries.  The  abbe,  projjerly  instructed, 
went  into  Holland,  and  found  himself  at  the 
Hague  —  ostensibly  only  to  buy  pictures,  and 
books,  and  porcelain — just  as  King  George  was 
to  pass  through  that  town  on  his  way  to  Hano- 
ver. Thei'e  it  was  easy  for  the  abb6  to  talk,  as 
if  merely  for  the  sake  of  conversation,  with  the 
English  ministers  and  courtiers  who  were  follow- 
ing their  new  sovereign  to  his  own  dominions; 
as  also  to  discover  that  Secretary  Stanhope  was 
thinking  very  seriousl)'  of  a  definitive  treaty  willi 
France,  separate  from,  and  inde])endent  of  the 
general  arrangements  of  Utrecht.  LTpou  receiv- 
ing this  information,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in- 
structed Dubois  to  continue  liis  travels,  even 
unto  Hanover,  where  he  was  to  appear  in  a  pri- 
vate capacity,  but  at  the  same  time  with  ami)le 
authority  to  treat.  Secretary  Staidiope  received 
Vol.  III. 


the  abbe,  who  arriveil  at  Hanover  on  the  lOth  of 
August,  in  a  friendly  manner.  Dubois,  follow- 
ing the  general  practice  of  diplomatists  and 
liorse-dealei-s,  who  always  ask  more  than  tliey 
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expect  and  are  ready  to  take,  began  by  asking 
Stanhope  for  Mardyke;  but  the  English  secretary 
told  him  at  once  that  that  point  would  never  be 
yielded — that  England  would  never  consent  to 
the  continuance  of  the  works  there,  ijut,  on  the 
other  matter  or  matters  which  the  alibc's  ])upil 
[id   been    vehemently   denounced   even  j  and  employer,  Orleans,  had  far  more  at  heart, 

Stanhope  was  as  ready,  as  courteous,  and  com- 
plying as  could  be  desired.  England,  he  said, 
would  not  oidy  support  the  duke  in  his  regency, 
but  would  also  guarantee  to  him  his  succession 
to  the  throne,  in  case  the  young  Louis  should  die.' 
The  ftbbe  not  only  said  nothing  in  favour  of  tlie 
pretender,  but  actually  suggested  himself  several 
metliods  for  driving  him  from  Avignon  beyond 
the  Aljis.  "When  the  preliminaries  were  signeil 
liy  Stanhope  and  Dubois,  they  were  forwarded 
to  London  for  apjiroval,  and  to  the  Hague  for  a 
further  accession  to  the  treaty,  it  being  the  in- 
tention of  George  all  along  to  include  his  best 
allies,  the  Dutch." 

Matters  were  in  this  slate  liy  the  nionlli  of 
September  (1716),  when  the  treaty  itself  was 
fli-awn  up  and  prepared  for  ratification.  But  at 
this  point  George's  anxiety  as  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver to  extend  his  dominions  on  the  Continent,  and 
the  desjjerate  spirit  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
cast  a  damp  on  the  negotiations,  and  for  some 
months  gi'eatly  embarrassed  George  and  his  Eng- 
lish and  Hanoverian  advisere.     At  the  peace  of 


'  Near  Hanover  lies  the  P.«ilaco  of  Hcrrenhausen,  built  by 
George  I.  for  his  nibitres.s,  the  Countess  Flatten,  and  a  favourite 
residence  of  himself  and  of  his  son,  George  II.  In  the  gai'dens 
attached  to  it  the  Electress  Sophia,  mother  of  Geol-go  I.,  anil 
grand-daughter  of  James,  while  taking  a  walk,  droppe*!  <lown 
dead. 

2  Secretary  Stanhope's  despatches,   in   Coxe's   Maitoirs   oj 
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West))li:ilia  tlie  i-ii:li  tlistricts  of  Bremen  and  Ver- 
ilen,  vliicli  liad  fonueily  been  l)islio|)rics  and 
separate  states,  were  secularized  and  ceded  to 
Sweden,  wliicli  continued  to  possess  them  in  quiet 
till  Charles  XII.  carried  his  victorious  arms  so 
far  as  to  be  conquered  by  Russian  serfs  at  Pol- 
tawa.  Tlien  Danes,  Norwegians,  Prussians,  Sax- 
ons, and  all  the  nations  that  had  crouched  at  his 
feet  rose  up  for  revenge ;  and  while  he  was  de- 
tained a  captive  at  Bender,  in  Turkey,  whither 
lie  had  fled,  they  commenced  helping  themselves 
to  his  teri'itories.  His  Danish  majesty  )iad  seized 
upon  Verden  and  Bremen,  and  conquered  Schles- 
wig  and  Ilolsteiii.  But  in  November,  1714, 
Charles  XII.  suddenly  arrived  in  Sweden;  and 
then  the  enemies  he  had  so  thoroughly  beaten 
and  humiliated  in  former  days  began  to  tremble 
anew.  Frederick  of  Denmark,  in  order  to  secure 
part  of  the  prey  he  had  made,  offered  to  relin- 
quish another  part  to  George ;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  July  (171.0)  George  had  concluded  a  treaty, 
not  as  King  of  England,  but  as  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver; and,  upon  condition  of  keeping  Bremen  and 
Verden  for  himself,  he  had  engaged  to  join  the 
coalition  against  Sweden,  and  to  pay  his  Danish 
majesty  a  sum  equal  to  about  £150,000  sterling. 
Instantly  some  of  the  ill  effects  of  having  for 
King  of  England  a  prince  that  was  sovereign  of 
another  country  were  made  manifest:  a  British 
squadron  under  Sir  John  Norris  was  sent  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year  (1715)  to  the  Baltic.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  that  Sir  John  Norris  appeared 
in  the  Baltic  with  the  sliijis  of  England,  6000 
Hanoverians  marched  into  Pomerania,  and  there 
joined  the  Danes  and  Prussians,  who  reduced 
the  islands  of  Rugen  and  Uledon,  and  attacked 
Stralsund,  into  which  place  Charles  XII.  had 
thrown  himself,  but  from  which  he  was  now 
obliged  to  retire.  The  heroic  madman  was  furi- 
ous at  the  conduct  of  George  and  of  the  English 
cabinet:  he  taunted  them  as  cowards  for  thus 
falling  upon  one  already  beset  by  so  many  ene- 
mies ;  and,  adopting  at  once,  with  his  constitu- 
tional daring,  a  bold  and  immense  scheme,  he  put 
himself  in  coraniunicatiou  with  the  Jacobites  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  engaged  to  back  the 
pretender  in  a  nevy  war  in  Great  Britain  with 
12,000  veteran  Swedes.  At  this  very  moment 
Charles's  rival,  Peter  the  Great,  who  on  many 
points  was  as  mad  as  himself,  stretched  forth  his 
rude  arm  to  grasp  a  part  of  Denmark  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Germanic  empire,  showing  thus  early 
the  ambitious  purpose  of  Russia  to  become  mis- 
tress of  the  Baltic.  Unexjiectedly  an  army  of 
Muscovites  marched  into  Blecklenburg,  where 
great  dissension  i)revailed  between  the  reigning 
duke  and  his  subjects.  Peter  had  given  his 
niece  in  marriage  to  this  little  potentate  of  Meck- 
lenburg; and  could  challenge,  if  necessary,  a  sort 


of  f;miily  right  to  interfere.  The  King  of  Den- 
mark took  the  alarm,  and  remonstrated:  the 
semi-barbarous  czar  told  hiiu  to  take  heed  or 
he  would  quarter  his  Muscovites  in  Denmark. 
Frederick  poured  out  his  sense  of  these  wrongs 
and  insults  to  his  close  ally.  King  George,  who 
was  himself  deejily  interested  a.s  a  German  prince, 
and  who,  moreover,  bore  an  inveterate  hatred  to 
Peter."  George,  in  the  heat  of  his  rage,  sent  his 
favourite  Bernsdorf  to  Stanho))e  with  a  project 
to  crush  the  "czar  immediately;  to  secure  his 
ships,  and  even  to  seize  his  person,  to  be  kept 
till  his  troops  should  evacuate  Germany."-  Stan- 
hope, as  an  English  minister,  was  startled  at  this 
daring  ])ro])Osal,  and  though  fond  of  daring  en- 
terprises, would  not  take  upon  himself  to  do  more 
than  instruct  Norris  to  join  his  remonstrances 
with  those  of  his  Danish  majesty. 

During  the  height  of  these  alarms  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  czar.  Stanhope  and  his  master 
were  equally  inqiatient  to  finish  their  affair  with 
the  Abbe  I)id)ois,  and  to  remove  some  ob.stacles 
which  the  French  treaty  had  encountered  on  the 
part  of  the  states-general.  The  Muscovites,  how- 
ever, were  not  then  quite  so  powerful  as  they 
seemed  to  be ;  and  Peter,  who  was  beset  by  the 
diplomacy  of  ueai-ly  all  Europe,  and  remonstrated 
with,  if  not  threatened,  by  the  English  admiral, 
withdrew  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  for 
the  present  gave  up  his  alarming  projects  \ipon 
Mecklenburg  and  Northern  Germany.  After  this 
the  French  treaty  languished  again  ;  and  in  the 
discussion  and  management  of  it  Stanhope  and 
Townshend  disagi'eed  and  quarrelled,  and  thus 
gave  origin  to  the  noted  schism  in  the  gi'eat 
Whig  administration.  The  king,  who  considered 
himself  insulted  by  Townshend,  took  part  with 
Stanho]ie.  Waljjole  stood  by  Townshend,  who, 
besides  displeasing  the  king,  had  made  an  enemy 
for  life  of  one  of  the  German  mistresses,  !Ma- 
demoiselle  de  Schulemberg,  who  was  soon  after 
created  Duchess  of  Munster  in  Ireland,  and 
Baroness  Glastonbury,  Countess  of  Fevershain, 
and  Duchess  of  Kendal  in  the  English  jieerage. 
He  liad  also  provoked  her  colleague  Bothmar, 
who,  according  to  the  minister's  own  declaration, 
"  had  every  day  some  infamous  project  or  other 
on  foot  to  get  money."  A  most  active  court  in- 
trigue was  set  on  foot ;  Sunderland  repaired  to 
Hanover,  where  he  made  a  wonderful  progress 
in  the  favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  in  the  friend- 
ship of  Stanhoi)e,  the  favourite  minister ;  both 
Sunderland  and  Stanhope  gratified  the  king  by 
engaging  to  assist  him  in  his  continental  projects; 
and  the  king  was  induced  to  suspect  that  during 


'  There  wa-s  no  love  lost  between  the  two  royal  brothers ;  "the 
czar  hated  King  George  mortally,"  "This  hatred,"  says  St. 
Simon,  "  lasted  all  their  lives,  and  in  the  greatest  bitterness." 

2  Stanhope's  despatches  to  Lord  Townshend,  in  Coxe's  Mttnoirs 
of  Sir  Hobei-t  WatpoU. 
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liis  iibsence  at  Hanover,  Townslioiid  liad  been 
t-aballing  with  liis  undutifiil  anil  impatient  sou, 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  A  trap  was  laid  for  Towa- 
sheiul,  and  he  fell  into  it.  The  eflect  was  an 
increase  of  dislike  and  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  king.  At  last  it  was  proposed  that  Towu- 
shend  should  accept  the  post  of  Lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  that  Sunderland,  who  held  that 
post,  and  liked  it  not,  shoidd  have  a  greater 
share  of  authority  iu  England.  lionl  Townshend 
was  at  the  time  exceedingly  popular  in  England, 
being  esteemed  as  essentially  an  EnglUh  minister, 
above  all  foreign  influences,  opposed  to  conti- 
nental connections,  and  patriotic,  blunt,  and 
thoroughly  honest.  To  resign  he  was  obliged  ; 
but  the  acceptance  or  the  non-acceptance  of  the 
lord  lieutenancj'  was  a  matter  of  free  choice,  and 
he  indignantly  rejected  it.  In  the  meantime 
George  had  left  Hanover  for  England,  ami 
arrived  at  the  Hague.  Here  he  was  detained 
several  days  by  important  business  with  the 
states-general,  who  feared,  and  who  had  reason 
to  fear,  the  effect  of  any  serious  division  in  the 
Whig  cabinet — for  through  such  a  gap  the  Tories 
might  get  back  to  office,  and  then  the  whole 
scheme  of  foreign  policy  so  recently  laid  down 
would  be  inevitably  deranged.  Some  of  tlie 
ablest  and  best  of  the  Dutch  ministers  were  the 
))ersonal  friends  of  Townshend  ;  and,  while  they 
endeavoured  to  soften  the  animosities  of  the 
king,  they  laboured  to  remove  the  obstinacy  of 
the  minister,  and  entreated  his  lordship  not  to 
decline  the  ofler  of  the  lord-lieutenancy,  and  so 
close  the  avenue  to  his  returning  favour.  Nearly 
a  month  before  the  king's  arrival  at  the  Hague, 
the  treaty  with  the  French  regent  had  been 
signed  for  England  and  France  ;  and  a  few  days 
after  George's  departure  thence  for  London,  it 
was  finally  settled  for  Holland,  and  then  became 
"The  Triple  Alliance." 

George  reached  London  by  the  entl  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  as  his  first  passion  had  abated,  he  re- 
ceived Townshend  very  graciously,  and  even 
confessed  to  him  that  he  had  been  over-hasty. 
He  afterwards  represented  to  the  fallen  minister, 
that,  though  he  had  perha])s  proceedeil  too 
hastily,  and,  though  he  could  not  with  due  re- 
gard to  his  own  dignity  and  consistency  imme- 
diately restore  him  (Townshend),  he  was  ready 
and  willing  to  give  him  every  otlier  possible 
satisfaction  :  and,  in  the  end,  Townshend  condes- 
cended to  accept  the  lord-lieuteuancy,  and  to 
pocket  its  profits  without  going  over  to  perform 
its  duties.  He  was  continued  a  member  of  the 
cabinet;  and  his  conduct  was  not  merely  excused, 
but  ap|)lauded  by  his  pai'ty  and  friends  as  the 
only  cour.se  that  could  prevent  a  fatal  .schism 
among  the  Whigs.  Thus  the  Waljioles,  the  Pul- 
teneys,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Orford, 


A.[).    1717. 


and  the  rest  of  the  men  in  jilace,  continued  aa 
they  were,  the  only  change  being  the  appoint- 
ment of  Methuen  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
secretaries  of  state.  But  from  this  moment  Sun- 
derland was  suspected  to  be  the  secret  mover  of 
the  royal  counsels.  Owing  to  these  dilHcxdt  ne- 
gotiations, and  to  discoveries  made  of  ;darming 
plots,  and  the  correspondence  of  the  Jacobites 
with  Charles  XII.,  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
which  had  been  fixed  for  the  king's  return,  was 
put  off  for  many  weeks. 

At  length  parliament  met,  on 
the  20th  day  of  February,  when 
the  king  informed  the  two  houses  of  the  happy 
conclusion  of  the  triple  alliance;  and  of  the  actual 
danger  the  nation  had  been  in  of  an  invasion 
from  Sweden,  and  of  a  conspiracy  at  home, 
which,  however,  had  been  discovered  in  time 
and  ]jrevented.  And  in  a  day  or  two,  cojjies  of 
letters  and  papers  whicli  went  to  prove  the  mad- 
ness of  the  Jacobites  and  the  audacity  of  the 
Swedes  were  laid  before  the  houses.  The  ])rin- 
cipal  manager  of  this  strange  intrigue  was  Baron 
Gortz,  a  clever  but  desperate  adventurer  from 
Franconia,  who  had  become  Cli.arles's  jirincijial 
adviser  and  most  trusted  minister. 

This  Gortz  was  a  notorious  coward,  but  he  was 
shrewd  and  quick,  and  was,  accortling  to  Voltaire, 
equally  ready  with  gifts,  promises,  oaths,  and 
lies.'  He  put  himself  in  direct  communication 
with  the  ]iretender  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond, 
and  carried  on  a  secret  corres]iondence  both  with 
London  and  Paris.  As  he  became  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  England  .and  France, 
and  with  the  views  of  the  Czar  Peter,  Gortz 
enlarged  his  scheme,  an<l  proposed  nothing  less 
than  a  lasting  peace  and  a  close  alliance  between 
Charles  and  Peter,  the  overthrow  of  the  regent 
in  France  by  means  of  a  conspiracy,  and  the 
overthrow  of  George  I.  by  an  insurrection  in 
England  and  an  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  hero 
of  Narva  in  person.  As  Sweden  was  a  very 
poor  coimtry — as  Charles  was  actually  cutting 
up  his  soldiers'  boots  to  coin  into  mock  money 
— Gortz  was  obliged  to  ask  for  cash  to  carry 
on  the  mighty  scheme ;  and  the  little  court  at 
Avignon,  poor  as  it  was,  offered  £60,000,  while 
the  prime  minister  of  Spain,  Alberoni,  actually 
sent  to  Spaar,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Pai-is, 
1,000,000  French  livres  as  a  subsidy.  The 
Jacobites  were  wonderfully  elated.  Perhaps,  as 
usual,  it  was  these  extravagant  and  injudicious 
plotters  that  first  let  out  the  secret.  Be  this  aa 
it  may,  hints  were  dropped  in  London  ;  and  in 
the  preceding   month  of   October  some   letters 


^  Huttoire  d*  Charht  XII.  Voltaire  knew  Gortz  poreonally 
ami  well.  ludeed,  at  one  time,  wlieii  Oortz  waa  residing  at  the 
nat,tle.  and  corresponding  witli  lA>ndoii,  lie  wishetl  to  engage 
the  witty  Frcncbtnan  as  a  secretary  and  travelling  companion. 
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from  Count  Gyllenborg,  the  Swedish  ambassador 
at  St.  Jame.s"s,  to  the  main  (jlotter,  Gorlz,  at  the 
Hague,  were  sto|i]u'd  and  deciphered  by  tlie 
Engli.sh  government,  whii-h,  therefore,  in  all 
probabilit}',  had  been  previously  furnished  with 
a  key  to  the  cipher  used. 

This  discovery  was  made  before  George's  re- 
turn, and  other  information  was  obtained  after 
his  arrival.  Stanhope  on  the  29th  of  January 
had  laid  most  ample  information  before  the  privy 
council,  and  ]M-oposed  the  decisive  step  of  arrest- 
ing Gyllenborg  and  seizing  his  papers.  Some 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  startled  ;  but  as  it 
was  clear  that  the  Swede  had  lost  his  character 
of  ambassador  in  that  of  a  conspirator  with  the 
subjects  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  was  accredited, 
it  was  presently  resolved  to  follow  Stanhope's 
advice;  and  Gyllenborg  was  arrested  on  the  same 
day.  General  Wade,  who  was  charged  with 
tliis  commission,  found  the  count  making  up 
some  despatches:  he  told  him  he  was  his  prisoner, 
seized  the  papers  that  were  on  the  table,  and 
demanded  the  keys  of  the  escritoire.  Gyllenborg 
stormed  and  swore  about  this  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  and  then  begged  to  be  jiermitted 
to  send  for  and  consult  with  Jlonteleoue,  the 
Spanish  ambassador.  Wade,  a  stanch  old  sol- 
dier, accustomed  to  execute  his  orders  to  the 
letter,  told  the  Swede  that  he  should  speak  with 
nobody,  and  again  demanded  his  keys.  Gyllen- 
borg refused  the  keys,  and  his  wife  coming  in 
assured  the  general  that  the  escritoire  contained 
nothing  but  her  plate  and  linen.  Wade  then 
caused  the  doors  to  be  burst  ojien;  and  he  found 
in  it  a  great  heap  of  papers.  These  he  sealed 
up  and  cari'ied  with  him,  leaving  a  guard  upon 
the  count,  who  was  thus  constituted  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  house.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
day  Mr.  Cresar,  "a  creature  of  Lord  Oxford's,"' 
and  a  member  of  parliament  for  Hertford,  was 
arrested,  as  was  also  Sir  Jacob  Banks,  formerly 
member  for  Minehead,  and  who  was  equally 
suspected  by  government.  Soon  after,  Gortz 
himself  was  arrested  at  the  Hague,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  English  government.  Intelligence 
of  these  rapid  events  was  conveyed  to  the  Swedish 
king,  who  neither  owned  nor  disowned  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Gortz  and  Gyllenborg.  As  a  retalia- 
tion, he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
British  resident  at  his  court,  and  forbade  the 
Dutch  resident  his  presence. 

When  this  business  was  laid  before  parlia- 
ment, the  commons  most  vehemently  expressed 
their  indignation.  In  the  month  of  April,  Stan- 
hope delivered  a  royal  message,  informing  the 


'  This  description  of  Cfe6.\r  is  given  in  one  of  his  letters  by 
Lonl  TowTishend,  who  further  notices  the  very  significant  fact 
that  Count  Gyllenborg  had  been  passing  most  of  the  preceding 
summer  with  Mr.  Caisar,  in  Hertfordsliire. 


commons  of  the  danger  which  still  impended 
over  the  nation  from  the  designs  of  Sweden,  and 
demanding  an  extraordinary  sup])ly  to  enable 
his  majesty  to  make  good  such  engagements  as 
it  might  be  necessary  for  him  to  contract  with 
other  powers,  in  order  eii'ectually  to  avert  the 
storm.  The  debate  that  arose  instantly  proved 
that  the  seeming  reconciliation  between  the 
Townshemis  and  Walpoles,  and  the  Stanhopes 
and  Sunderlauds,  was  hollow  and  unreal:  Robert 
Walj)ole  spoke  coldly  in  favour  of  the  motion  ; 
and  all  his  an^l  Townshend's  friends  and  adhe- 
rents voted  ag.'dnst  the  supply  i  tixed  at  £-260,<)()0), 
which  in  consequence  w-as  only  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  four.  Neither  the  king  nor  Stanhope 
could  for  a  moment  separate  Townshend  and 
Walpole  from  their  party  in  the  house ;  and  on 
that  very  evening  Stanhope  announced  to  Town- 
shend that  he  was  no  longer  Lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  Robert  Walpole  did  not  wait  to  be 
thus  humiliated:  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the  next 
morning  he  waited  on  the  king  and  resigned  his 
places  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Methuen  and  Pul- 
teney  also  resigned  in  the  course  of  the  same 
morning;  but  Lord  Orford  and  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  clung  to  office  two  or  three  days 
longer,  and  the  Lord-chancellor  Cowper  and  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  did  not  resign  at  all.  Secre- 
tary Stanhope,  who  was  departing  farther  and 
farther  from  his  original  profession  of  a  soldier, 
was  ajjpointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  the  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land and  Josejih  Addison  became  seci-etaries  of 
state,  the  Earl  of  Berkeley  first  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  lord  chamber- 
lain, and  the  Duke  of  Bolton  Loi-d-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  This  new  cabinet  was  presently  chris- 
tened "the  German  ministry,"  and  Robert  Wal- 
])ole,  who,  more  than  Townshend,  had  been  the 
head  of  the  displaced  administration,  became  ter- 
rible in  opposition.  He  complained  of  breaches 
of  friendship,  of  political  treachery,  and  betray- 
ing of  private  confidence  in  conversation.  As 
the  facts  were  too  notorious  to  be  denied,  he 
owned  that  while  he  was  in  place  he  had  endea- 
voured to  serve  his  friends  and- his  relations,  but 
this  he  said  was  nothing  but  what  was  reason- 
able and  just.  From  this  time  the  parties  of 
Walpole  and  Stanhope  were  as  violent  against 
each  other  as  the  Whigs  and  Tories ;  but  many 
even  of  his  iiersonal  adherents  thought  that 
Walpole  had  gone  too  far  in  letting  out  the 
money-secrets  and  jobbings  of  the  couit. 

The  new  administration,  anxious  to  secure 
popularity,  recommended  a  reiluction  of  the 
army,  and  an  act  of  gi-ace  to  extend  to  many 
persons  concerned  in  the  l.ite  insurrections  in 
Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.     It  was  not 
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inteiiilml  that  lliis  act  of  grace  shonlil  cover  the 
ex-]ircniier,  Lord  Oxford,  who  ha<l  been  now 
lying  nearly  two  years  in  the  Tower  witliout 
any  progress  being  made  in  his  trial.  The  lords 
fixed  the  24th  of  June  for  tlie  trial,  intimating 
to  the  commons  that  they  must  b}-  that  day 
make  good  their  cliargcs.  But  the  leaders  of 
the  secret  committee,  who  had  di'awn  uji  the  ac- 
cusation while  in  office,  were  by  no  means  anxious 
to  press  it  now  that  they  were  out  of  office :  then 
the  salvation  of  the  nation  depended  upon  the 
condign  punishment  of  the  minister,  but  now  the 
nation  could  be  saved  without  it.  Robert  Wal- 
))ole,  who  had  formerly  been  so  hot,  was  now 
|)erfectly  cool,  and,  as  he  almost  always  absented 
himself  from  the  committee,  it  became  necessary 
to  appoint  another  chairman.  Walpole  and 
Lord  Townsheud  both  came  to  a  secret  under- 
standing with  the  Jacobite  Chancellor  Harcourt, 
the  bosom  friend  of  Oxford,  and  with  the  Tories. 
On  the  24tli  of  June  the  peei-s,  with  the  king 
and  the  rest  of  the  royal  family  and  the  members 
of  the  corps  diplomatique  as  spectators,  assembled 
in  Westminster  Hall,  whicli  was  properly  pre- 
pared for  the  trial,  and  crowded  by  other  jjer- 
sons  anxious  to  witness  the  scene.  Oxford  was 
brought  from  the  Tower,  and  stood  bare-headed 
at  the  bar,  with  the  executioner  and  axe  at  his 
side — an  old  formality  in  cases  of  treason.  And, 
after  the  articles  of  impeachment  had  been  read, 
together  with  Oxford's  answers  to  them,  and  the 
replication  of  the  commons.  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll 
stood  up  to  make  good  the  first  article.  But 
here  Hai-court  signified  to  their  lordships  that 
he  had  a  special  motion  to  make,  which  could 
only  be  done  in  their  own  house.  The  peers 
adjourned  accordingly  to  their  own  house,  where 
the  ex-Jacobite  chancellor  i-ejiresented  that  to 
go  through  all  the  articles  of  impeachment  would 
take  u])  a  great  deal  of  time  to  very  little  pur- 
pose ;  for  if  the  commons  could  make  good  the 
two  articles  for  high  treason,  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
would  forfeit  both  life  and  estate,  and  there 
would  be  an  end  of  the  matter.  The  loids  pre- 
sently voted  that  no  evidence  on  the  charges  of 
misdemeanour  should  be  received  until  after  tlie 
charges  of  high  treason  had  been  heard  and  de- 
termined. The  commons  refused  to  comjjly. 
The  loi-ds  at  length  declared  that  they  would 
admit  of  no  further  conferences  or  delays,  and 
tliey  appointed  the  1st  of  July  for  the  trial. 
The  commons  resolved  not  to  proceed  with  the 
prosecution  on  those  terms;  and  on  the  appointed 
day  no  prosecutors  appeared  in  Westminster 
Hall.  The  lords  sat  silent,  and  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion, for  about  a  quai'ter  of  an  hour.  They  then 
returned  to  their  own  house,  where  a  motion 
was  made  and  carried,  that,  as  no  charge  had 
been  maintained  against  Eobert,  Earl  of  Oxford 


and  Earl  Mertinier,  he  should  be  acrpiitted ; 
and  the  ex-i)rinie  minister,  after  his  long  deten- 
tion, stepped  forth  a  free  man,  to  the  infinite 
mortification  of  Marlborough  and  his  vindictive 
duchess,  who  had  certainly  desired  exile  and 
confiscation,  if  not  blood.'  The  people,  who  at 
the  beginning  of  the  impeachment  would  jiro- 
bably  have  seen  the  plotting  minister  executed 
with  much  ])leasHre,  now  hailed  his  liberation 
with  loud  acclamations ;  but  the  king  forbade 
Oxford  the  court.  Did  George  know  or  suspect 
the  fact,  which  has  been  since  jn-oved,  that  Ox- 
ford, dui'ing  his  detention  in  the  Tower,  had 
written  to  the  pretender  promising  his  services, 
and  giving  hiui  his  advice  as  to  the  best  means 
of  managing  his  afi'airs/-  At  the  close  of  the 
session  Stauhoiie  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by 
the  title  of  Viscount  Stanhope.  By  this  ill-timed 
promotion  the  affairs  of  the  new  administration 
in  the  commons  were  left  in  the  somewhat  in- 
competent hands  of  Cragg,  Aislabie,  and  Addi- 
son, who  had  little  or  no  power  to  do  anything 
themselves,  and  who  were  frequently  left  igno- 
rant as  to  what  their  ]irincipals  wislied  to  have 
done.  This  childish  impatience  for  the  peer- 
age had  contributed  already  more  than  ouce  to 
weaken  and  destroy  an  administration. 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  was  still  silent  as  to 
the  Jacobite  scheme  and  the  plotting  and  con- 
spiring of  his  ministers;  but  his  neighbours  found 
him  too  much  employment  to  permit  the  c;u-rying 
his  arms  into  Scotland,  and  he  became  anxious 
for  a  temporary  reconciliation.  The  French  re- 
gent stepped  forward  as  a  common  friend,  and 
by  virtue  of  his  mediation  the  English  court  was 
assured  that  Charles  had  never  any  intention  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Great  Britain  ;  Count 
Gyllinborg  was  liberated  on  one  side,  and  Mr. 
Jackson  on  the  other.  But  new  rumours  of  wars 
with  Spain  soon  agitated  the  public  mind.  'I'lu' 
court  of  Madrid  had  behaved  to  George  in  a 
deceitful  and  irritating  manner,  making  him  in 
public  solemn  declarations  that  they  would  give 
no  assistance  to  his  enemies,  and  in  private  send- 
ing money  to  the  pretender.  Upon  the  failure 
of  the  insurrection  in  Scotland,  Alberoni,  the 
prime  ministei',  had  discredited  Monteleone,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  London,  and  had  made 
new  professions  of  a  sincere  and  lasting  friend- 
shi]),  declaring  that,  next  to  God,  the  king  his 
master  looked  \\\)  to  King  George.  But  it  was 
the  most  earnest  wish  of  Bhilip,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, of  his  wife  and  prime  minister,  to  weaken 


'  "  My  Lady  Marlborough,"  8.iys  Enismiis  Lewis,  in  a  letter 
to  Swift,  "is  almost  distriicteil  that  she  could  not  obtain  her 
revenge  " 

-  Sir  James  Mackintosh  discovered  among  the  Stuart  Papers, 
deposited  at  Carlton  House,  a  letter  to  this  effect,  dated  Septem- 
ber, 1715,  when  Oxford  was  in  the  Tower,  and  when  the  pre- 
tender was  prep-aring  his  miserable  expedition. 
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or  overthrow  the  Duke  of  Orleaua'  regency,  and 
to  raise  up  barriers  to  his  succession  to  tlie  throne 
iu  case  the  young  Louis  XV.  should  die;  and 
Spanish  gohl  and  Spauisli  intrigue  were  mixed 
lip  with  every  plot  or  conspiracy  against  the  re- 
gent, whom  George  had  bound  himself  to  defend. 
At  the  same  time  the  court  of  Madrid  was  furi- 
ous against  the  court  of  Vienna,  as  the  emperor, 
instead  of   acknowledging  Philip,  still  retained 
for  himself  the  title  of  King  of  Spain,  and  added 
that  of  Prince  of  Asturias  to  the  many  titles  of 
his  infant  son.     But  what  was  a  greater  provo- 
cation still,  was  the  cii'cumstance  of  the  emperor's 
holding  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  all  the  fair  do- 
minions iu  Italy  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Spain.     The  national  pride  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  interest  of  mauy  of  them,  encouraged 
the  Bourbon  ;  and  it  soon  became  a  i)rinciple  or 
an  article  of  political  faith  at  Madrid,  that  Spain 
would  remain  a  dishonoured  country  until  she 
had  recovered  Naples,  Milan,  everything  in  Italy, 
and  everything  elsewhere,  which  had  l)een  sepa- 
rated from  her  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.     Thus 
the  treaty  between  England  and  the  empire  which 
guaranteed  the  Italian  provinces,  and  the  recent 
triple  alliance,  which  provided  for  a  statu  quo, 
ami  the  protection  of  France  and  the  regent,  were 
both  singularly  distasteful  to  the  Spanish  court. 
Philip's  minister,  Alberoni,  tried  his  hand  alter- 
nately \\M\  George  and  tlie  emperor,  hoping  to 
interrupt  the  good  understanding  between  them. 
When  the  Englisli  court  was  found  obstinate  he 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  commercial  treaty, 
and  iiermitted  various  vexations  to  be  practised 
upon  English  merchants  trading  with  Spain;  and 
when  the  emperor  rejected  all  overtures  for  a 
compi-omise,  he  insulted  and  almost  struck  his 
ambassadors.    A  war,  at  least  between  Sjjain  and 
the  house  of  Austria,  was  inevitable;  but  Alberoni 
wanted  time  to  repair  the  finances  of  the  country, 
and  would   have  abstained   from  hostilities  for 
some  three  or  four  years  longer.     A  summary 
and  very  unjustifiable   proceeding  on   the  part 
of  the  emperor  hurried  on  the  war.     The  Duke 
of  Popoli,  whose  family  had  held  vast  estates  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  recommended  Philip  to  begin 
with   the   invasion  of   Naples.     Alberoni,  in  a 
powerfully  written  memorial,  showed  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  enter|)rise  and  the  exceeding  gi'eat 
danger  of  provoking  the  great  maritime  powers  ; 
but,  finding  his  arguments  of  no  avail,  he  pressed 
the  requisite  pre])arations  for  war  with  his  usual 
zeal  and  ability.'     But  the  Spanish  armament, 
instead  of  proceeding  to  Naples,  stopped  short 
at  Sardinia,  and  reduced  that  island,  which  h.ad 
been  granted  to  the  emperor.     Philip  caused  Te 
Deum  to  be  sung  at  Madrid,  and  Alberoni  drew 
np  manifestoes  and  circulars  to  excuse  this  attack 


'  Cuxe,  MemoiTit  of  thr  Kingg  of  Spain  of  the  Hoicse  of  Bourbon. 


in  time  of  i;eace,  for  no  declaration  of  war  had 
been  made.  On  the  other  side  the  emjieror  calk-il 
upon  the  members  of  the  triiile  alliance  to  fulfil 
their  engagements,  and  protect  him  against  such 
aggression  ;  and  he  called  upon  the  pope  to  jus- 
tify himself  against  the  suspicion  of  having  con- 
nived with  Spain.  Viscount  Stanhope  despatcheil 
his  relative,  Mr.  Stanhope,  to  Madrid,  to  attempt 
to  prevent  a  war  by  arranging  articles  of  accom- 
modation between  Phili|)  and  the  emperor.     Al- 
beroni fell  upon   the  imjjerfect  arrangements  of 
the   wretched   peace  of  Utrecht,  which   by  this 
time  had  become  a  l:)y-word  of  contemjjt  through- 
out Europe.    "You  made  war,"  said  the  able  and 
eloquent   Italian,   "to  establish  the  balance  of 
power,  and  you  concluded  a  peace  without  any 
balance  whatever."    At  length,  both  France  and 
Hollaiul  adopted  a  decisive  tone,  and  absolutely 
i-efused  to  leave  to  Spain  her  recent  conquest  of 
Sardinia.     The  pope,  who  was  overawed  by  the 
Aiistrians,  that  were  now  by  far  the  most  power- 
ful in  Italy,  and  that  at  any  time,  on  a  few  days' 
notice,  could  surround  him  in  Rome,  directed 
a  terrilde  brief  against  Philip,  threatening  him 
with  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.     But  the  thun- 
der of  the  Vatican  was  disregarded,  and  Albe- 
roni, though  a  cardinal,  cared  not  for  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  iudulto.     He  was.  however,  obliged 
to  dissemble,  and  to  consent  to  open  a  negotia- 
tion.    He  hoped  and  trusted  that,  as  usual,  the 
different  interests  of  the  allies  would  create  diffi- 
culties and  delays,  and  he  determined  to  make 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  to  prepare  for  a  war 
during  these  deliberations  for  a  peace.     He  en- 
tertained a  contempt  for  partition  treaties  and 
their  framers.    "There  are  certain  men,"  said  he, 
"  who  woulil  cut  and  pare  states  and  kingdoms, 
as  though  they  were  so  many  Dutch  cheeses." 
Spain,  that  had  been  so  long  sinking  into  a  leth- 
argy and  a  slough  of  despond,  was  electrified  .and 
awakened   by  the   rare   energy  of  this   Italian 
priest.     Ships  of  war  were  built,  cannons  were 
cast,  arms  forged,  sailors  and  soldiers  engaged  in 
all  quarters  ;  and  all  this,  as  Alberoni  afterwards 
boasted,  was  done  without  levying  any  new  tax 
upon  the  nation,  but  by  enforcing  economy,  sell- 
ing some  court  offices,  and  mortgaging  some  of 
the    revenues.      At  this  critical  moment  King 
Philip  was  dangerously  ill,  a  prey  to  hypochon- 
dria, almost  to  the  same  extent  as  his  wretched 
pi-edecessor  on  that  throne.     His  queen  —  who 
had  far  more  of  the  man  iu  her  character  than 
he  had  —  and  the  cardinal,  kept  the  entire  man- 
agement of  affairs  iu  their  hands,  and  let  none 
but  their  own  creatures  approach  the  royal  in- 
valid.    Alberoni  and  the  queen  were  in  fact  ab- 
solute ;  and  the  cardinal  urged  on  his  prepara- 
tions for  war,  and  extended  his  intrigues  in  all 
directions.     He  enticed  the  sovereign  of  Savoy 
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by  the  most  tpinptiiig  offers  ;  he  encoiirarred  the 
sultau  to  contiiuie  an  unfortunate  war  in  whidi 
he  w;uj  actually  engaged  willi  the  emperor;  he 
corresponded  with  the  emperor's  disallectcd  sub- 
jects in  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  who  were 
always  numerous,  and  almost  always  i-eady  to 
)iut  their  hands  to  the  tliroat  of  the  Austrian 
eagle ;  he  took  all  the  factious  in  France  under 
his  care :  and  he  entei'ed  iuto  the  closest  corre- 
spondence with  the  pretender,  who  liad  at  last 
been  compelled  to  quit  France  altogether,  aud  to 
fix  his  residence  at  Rome.  The  adroit  Italian 
even  found  work  for  the  British  press  ;  and  pam- 
))hlet3,  for  which  he  paid,  were  jiublished  against 
the  threatened  war,  against  standing  armies, 
against  Hanoverian  mistresses  and  niini.sters,  and 
against  everything  else  that  was  most  un]iopular. 
In  the  meantime  the  unfortunate  family  dis- 
sensions in  the  house  of  Hanover  continued  on  tlie 
increa.se;  and  on  account  of  a.ridiculous  quarrel 
about  the  christening  of  a  baby,  the  Piince  of 
AVales  was  at  first  )5ut  under  aiTest  in  his  own 
a]iartment,  and  then  ordered  to  quit  St.  .Tame.s's. 
A  French  wi-iter,  who  knew  more  of  the  history 
of  courts  than  any  one  of  his  day,  afHrms  broadly 
that  George  I.  could  never  bear  the  jirince,  be- 
cause he  believed  he  was  no  son  of  his.'  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  antipatliy  between  the  king 
and  the  prince  was  extreme.  The  latter,  on  his 
expulsion  from  court,  fixed  his  residence  at  Lei- 
cester House,  which,  a?  a  matter  of  course,  became 
the  constant  resort  of  the  dis- 
appointed and  di.saffected  of 
all  classes,  and  tlie  centre  of 
an  increasing  turmoil  and  in- 
trigue. On  the  21st  of  No- 
vendjer,  while  the  nation  was 
reflecting  u])on  the  unnatural 
animosity  between  father  and 
son,  and  upon  the  stormy 
asjject  of  affairs  abroad,  the 
]iarliament  a.ssembled.  The 
king,  in  his  speech,  spoke  of 
his  successful  endeavours  to 
preserve  tranquillity  at  hom.-: 
but  ministers  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  demand  at 
least  18,000  men  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  ensuing  year. 
Walpole,  who   knew  as  well  iioLLxsn  ii.i  , 

as  any  one  the  dangers  of  in- 
surrection and  the  chances  of  invasion,  insisted 
that  18,000  men  were  far  too  many  ;  that  12,000 
would  be  enough,  and  more  than  enough  ;  that 
we  were  in  danger  of  a  standing  army,  and  that 
if  we  wished  to  remain  a  free  countrv  we  couh 
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military  force.  The  Walpole  and  Townshend 
Whigs  and  the  Jacobites  ;dl  adopted  and  carried 
out  Wal])ole's  arguments,  taking  frequent  occa- 
sion to  cast  reflections  U]ion  the  foreign  cliaracler 
and  un-English  interests  of  the  court. 

The  session  of  parliament  closed 
on  the  21st  of  March.  A  few  days 
before  the  |)rorogation,  the  king,  by  message,  in- 
formed the  House  of  Commons  "  tliat  he  had 
re;isoii  to  judge,  from  the  information  he  had 
lately  received  from  abroad,  that  an  adilitional 
naval  force  would  be  necessary  ;"  and  the  com- 
mons, by  an  address,  iissured  his  majesty  "  that 
the  hou.se  would  make  good  such  exceedings  as 
his  majesty  in  his  royal  wisdom  should  deem 
necessary  for  the  jiur|)ose  of  giving  effect  to  his 
unwearied  endeavours  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
Eurojje."  Walj)ole  observed  that  all  this  had 
very  much  the  air  of  a  declaration  of  war;  yet 
the  address  was  carried  without  a  division. 

A  large  armament  was  ])re])ared  at  Ports- 
mouth ;  but  negotiations  were  not  interrupted. 
The  better  to  attend  to  them,  and  to  foreign  affairs 
generally.  Lord  Stanhoi)e,  who  had  many  ])er- 
sonal  friends  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe,  had 
given  up  the  tre:isury  and  the  cliancellorshi))  of 
the  exchequer  to  Sunderland  and  Aislabio.  Jo.sejdi 
Addison,  that  exquisite  writer,  had  long  befoi'e 
proved  himself  to  be  no  orator,  and  he  had  since 
shown,  as  joint  secretary  of  state  with  Siuider- 
land,  that  lie  was  no  man  of  business.    He  retired 


-     1  >r;i\vii  \)y  .J.  W.  .\rL-her,  fi-om  his  sketch  on  the  spot. 

at  this  time  upon  a  pension  of  ^£1.500  a-year,  and 
he  died  about  fifteen  months  after  at  Holland 


*  Holland  House,  in  the  west  end  of  London,  wa.s  built  mostly 

in  1007,  and  afterwards  completed  by  its  subsequent  lu*oprietor, 

i  the  E.'irl  of  HoU.and.     It  became  the  projierty  of  Addisnn  by  his 

I  marri.T^e  with  the  Counte-ss  of  Warwick  and   Holland,  in  171t>, 

not  too  carefully  keej)  down   the   numbers  of   the  [  a„d  Anally  p.-use,l  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Kox,  an.l 

its  illustrious  dtwcendant,  the  leader  of  tht 


*  St.  Simon :   Horace  Walpole  {Reminiscences)  gives  au  epi- 
grammatic story  of  the  royal  fiuarrol. 


Wliig.-i,  This  splen- 
did building  has  .'100  .acres  of  domain  attached  to  it,  of  which 
sixty-three  acres  are  pleasure  ground. 
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House.  The  loss  of  Aildisou  was  jn-obably  little 
felt  by  his  party ;  but  they  mounied  over  the 
sudden  and  sulleu  resignation  of  the  Lord-chan- 
cellor Cowper,  which  occurred  this  year.  Parker, 
chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  got  tlie  great  seal.  Shrews- 
bury, who  had  played  so  many  parts,  but  who  on 
the  whole  had  done  infinite  good  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution  of  1689,  and  to  the  Whigs,  died 
early  in  the  year.  Another  Spanish  armament, 
now  ready,  was  described  by  Spaniards  as  grander 
and  more  formidable  than  any  that  had  ever 
lieen  equip])ed  by  Spain,  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.,  Philip  II.,  and  tlie  grand 
Armada.  Twenty-nine  enormous  ships  of  the  line 
and  a  host  of  transports  had  taken  on  board  35,000 
<liseiplined  troops,  100  jiieces  of  heavy  artillery, 
forty  mortars,  and  a  vast  supply  of  ammunition 
and  stores  of  all  kinds.  Although  the  destina- 
tion of  this  fleet  was  a  profound  mystery,  the 
British  government  was  not  unprep.-ired,  and  on 
the  4th  of  June  the  armament  at  Portsmouth 
sailed  for  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  George  Byng,  who  had  twenty-one  sail  of 
the  line,  and  peremptory  orders  to  attack  the 
Spanish  fleet  wherever  he  should  find  it,  if  it 
were  engaged  in  any  hostile  enterprise  against 
Sicily  or  Naples,  or  any  other  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  emperor  in  Italy.  Byng  on  his  arrival 
off  Cadiz  transmitted  a  copy  of  his  instructions 
to  Alberoui.  The  cardinal  tore  the  paper,  threw 
it  on  the  ground  in  a  jiaro.xysm  of  rage,  and  re- 
turned for  answer  that  Byng  might  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received  if  he  could.  The  English 
fleet  entered  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  sailed  up 
the  Mediterranean,  and  came  to  anchor  in  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  where  Byng  appai-ently  expected 
to  find  the  Spanish  armament,  or  a  part  of  it. 
Thei'e  was,  however,  not  a  single  Spaniai'd  there  ; 
but  the  Austrian  Viceroy  of  Najiles,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  exceeding  joy,  had  to  inform 
Byng  that  they  had  landed  in  Sicily  and  were 
reducing  Messina  to  e.xtremity.' 

In  the  meantime  the  court  of  Vienna  had  gra- 
tified King  George  with  sundry  assurances  as  to 
Bremen  and  Verden  ;  had  proposed  a  closer  union 
of  interests ;  and  the  famous  "  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance" had  been  concluded  between  the  courts  of 
Vienna,  Paris,  the  Hague,  and  London.  By  this 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  in  July,  though 
not  finally  signed  till  August,  it  was  agreed  that 
mutual  renunciation  should  be  made ;  that  the 
Infant  Don  Caidos  should  have  the  reversion  of 
Parma  and  Tuscany ;  that  the  emperor  should 
have  the  island  of  Sicily  instead  of  Sardinia, 
which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  the  Spaniards; 
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md  that  Victor  Aniadeus  of  Savoy,  who  actually 
Sicily  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  LHreeht, 
lave  the  island  of  Sardinia,  from  which 
the  Spaniards  were  to  be  expelled  at  all  costs. 
As  Sardinia,  though  more  convenient  to  the 
Savoyard  than  Sicily,  being  situated  nearer  to 
his  continental  dominions,  was  inferior  in  size, 
and  far  inferior  in  wealth  and  jiojiulation,  to  the 
island  of  which  he  was  to  be  deprived,  Victor 
Amadeus  was  to  be  compensated  )iy  the  emperor' .s 
acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of 
Savoy  to  the  Spanish  succession,  in  case  of  the 
failure  of  Philijys  issue — for,  u])ou  p.aper,  the 
emperor  now  waived  his  own  claims.  King  Philip 
was  to  be  allowed  three  months  to  accede,  and  the 
same  indulgence  was  extended  to  the  Savoyard  ; 
but  if  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  rejected  the 
quadru)Je  alliance,  then  the  emperor,  France, 
England,  and  Holland  were  to  eniijloy  their  whole 
force  against  them.  Lord  Stanhope  went  in  ]ier- 
son  to  Madrid,  in  the  hoije  of  subduing  the  stub- 
bornness of  Alberoni,  by  offering,  if  necessary,  to 
yield  the  invaluable  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which 
Stanhope,  strange  to  say,  considered  as  a  jilace 
"  of  no  great  consequence."'  But  the  Spanish 
armament  had  sailed  from  Barcelona  with  sealed 
orders  before  Stanho|3e  arrived  in  Spain;  and  the 
cardinal,  while  his  lordship  was  on  his  road  to 
Madrid,  received  intelligence  that  the  Marquis 
de  Lede  had  landetl  his  army  in  the  Bay  of 
Solanto,  di'iven  the  Piedmontese  viceroy  Ijefore 
him,  and  made  a  triunqjhant  entrance  into  Pal- 
ermo, the  Sicilian  capital.  Stanhope's  mission 
was  a  complete  failure ;  and  it  now  remained 
for  Byug's  cannon  to  do  what  his  lordship's 
rhetoric  had  not  been  able  to  accomplish. 

The  English  admiral,  by  the  advice  of  Count 
Daun,  the  imperial  viceroy,  sailed  away  from 
Naples ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  Messina, 
that  weakly  defended  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  strong  citadel,  however,  held 
out ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  make  every  possible 
effort  to  relieve  the  brave  garrison  in  it.  To  this 
end,  while  Byng  proceeded  by  sea,  Daun  sent 
an  army  of  Austrians  and  Neapolitans  through 
Calabria  to  encamp  at  Reggio,  almost  immedi- 
ately opposite  to  Messina,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  narrow  strait.^  On  the  9th  of  August 
Byng  entered  the  strait  and  came  in  sight  of  tlie 
city  of  Messina,  whither  he  desjiatched  his  own 
flag-captain  with  a  message  to  the  Spanish  Gene  ■ 
lal  Lede.  B3'ng  proposed  a  sus])ension  of  arms 
in  Sicily  for  two  months,  in  order  that  the  powers 
of  Europe,  who  were  still  negotiating,  might  have 
time  to  concert  measures  for  settling  all  differences 
and  i-estoring  a  lasting  peace.  The  commander 
of  the  Spanish   army  answered  that  he   could 
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not  agree  to  any  sus|)eiision  of  arms,  whatever 
proof  the  courage  of  his  fleet  and  soldiers  niiglit 
be  put  to,  but  must  follow  his  ordei-s,  which  di- 
rected him  to  seize  all  Sicily  for  his  nuister  the 
King  of  Spain.  Byug  then  got  his  ships  in  fight- 
ing order.  He  had  received  intelligence  that  the 
Spanish  fleet  had  sailed  from  tlie  roadstead  of 
Paradiso,  close  by  ]\Iessina,  the  day  before  his 
arrival  otf  the  strait ;  and  this  made  him  con- 
clude that  they  had  retired  to  Malta  to  seek 
shelter  under  the  tremendous  batteries  of  the 
Kniglits  of  St.  John.  Byng  therefore  sailed  right 
into  tlie  Straits  of  Messina,  in  order  to  encourage 
and  sup])ort  the  besieged  citadel ;  and,  if  practi- 
cable, to  land  2000  German  foot  which  he  had 


done  five  centuries  before,  when  Kirhard  Cicur- 
de-Lion  first  led  the  fleet  of  Kugland  through 
that  cliaunel.  The  two  Spanish  scouts  tied  before 
the  English  towards  their  own  fleet ;  and  before 
noon  Byng  liad  a  fair  sight  of  twenty-seven  sail 
of  the  line,  with  fire-sliips,  bomb-ketches,  and 
seven  galleys,  drawn  u)i  in  line  of  battle,  with 
store-ships  and  provision-shiiis  between  them  and 
the  sliore.  Admiral  Castafieta,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  keep  his  position :  he  .slipped  into  the 
current,  hoisted  every  sail,  and  "  stood  away 
large.'  Byng  followed  closely  all  the  rest  of  that 
day  ;  but  when  they  got  beyond  the  influence  of 
the  current  of  the  strait  their  progress  was  slow; 
and  the  wind  went  down  in  a  dead  summer  calm, 


brought  with  him  from  Naples  ;  but  as  he  turned  which  allowed  the  Spaniards  to  make  use  of  their 
the  point  of  Faro,  towards  Messina,  he  saw  before  seven  galleys  and  a  host  of  row  boats  in  towing, 
him,  in  mid-channel,  two  scouts  of  tlie  Spanish  ;  The  calm  lasted  during  the  wliole  night,  but  in  the 
fleet;  and  newly  at  the  same  moment  he  was  morning  the  regular  and  uuf:i\]\ug  vcnto  da  terra 
boarded  by  a  felucca  from  the  Calabrian  shore,  sprung  up,  and  cari'ied  Byng  down  to  Cape  Pas- 
ancl  informed  that  the  Calabrians  from  the  hills  I  saro.  At  ten  o'clock  he  came  up  with  tlie  Span- 
liehind  Scylla  audReggio  saw  the  whole  Spanish  i  ish  admiral,  who  began  the  action  by  tiring  his 
fleet  lying  by,  at  the  other  end  of  the  strait,  in  i  stern  -  chase  guns.  At  about  three  o'clock  tlie 
the  direction  of  Taormina.  In  an  instant  Byng  '  Spanish  admiral  struck  his  flag ;  but  the  fight — 
altered  his  design,  and,  sending  away  General    being   in   good    part  a  running   fight — was  not 


Wetzell  with  the  German  infantry  to  Reggio 
under  the  convoy  of  two  men-of-war,  he  stood 
right  through  the  strait  with  his  whole  fleet. 
The  day  was  beautiful,  the  rai)id  current  of  that 
narrow  sea  passage,  and  the  cool  strong  current 
of  air  wliich  always  accompanies  it,  were  in  his 


The  Coast  of  Ca:,abkia,  from  Sicily.  —  From  a  view  by  Uennw, 


favour,  and  he  glided  through,  between  the  high 
mountains  of  Calabria  and  Sicily,  with  all  sails 
set  and  flags  flying.  On  either  shore— on  the 
hills  on  either  side — on  every  prominent  poinf  in 
that  truly  magical  scene,  Calabrians  and  Sicilians 
gatliered  in  crowds,  even  as  their  ancestors  had 
Vol.  III. 


ended  until  sunset.     Byng's  victory  was  decisive  ; 
and  a  few  days  after,  a  squadron  which  he  de- 
tached under  the  command  of  Captain  Walton,  de- 
stroyed several  Spanish  shi])s  which  had  escaped 
from  the  battle.     Aiberoiii's  fleet,  in  fact,  was  all 
but  annihilated  at  one  blow;  and  the  short-lived 
pride  of  the  Siiani.ards  was 
succeeded    by  shame  and 
despondency.' 
i:^,A  Coupled    wMtli    the   in- 

struction   to   destroy   the 
Spanish    fleet,   Byng   had 
orders   to   make  good,  if 
possible,  such  a  footing  in 
X      Sicily    as     might    enable 
England  and  her  allies  to 
'-''^      land  an  army  there;  and 
Uiat     brave     and     skilful 
'•llicer  did  his  best  to  save 
■  he  citadel  and  recover  the 
I  own  of  Messina.     On  the 
;i;5d  of  August   he  sailed 
from  Syracuse ;  and  on  the 
2Gth  he  arrived  at  Reggio, 
where  he  found  (Jeneral 
Wetzell  with  the  A  ustrian 
and      Neajiolitan      army. 
Wetzell  jiroposed  throwing 
troops  across  the  strait,  into  the  citadel  of  Mes- 
sina, if  the  English  fleet  would  remain  in  that 
water  to  co-operate.     Authorized  by  his  instruc- 
tions, Byng  remained.     Yet  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  Spaniards  were  mastei-s  of  the  citadel  of 
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Messina,  and  of  all  Sicily,  except  Syracuse,  Tra- 
jiani,  and  Melazzo,  in  which  three  jjlaces  the  Diike 
of  Savoy  had  considerable  garrisons.  The  Spanish 


army  was  numerous  and  well  appointed ;  and  the 
affections  of  the  Sicilians  seemed  to  incline  rather 
to  their  old  masters  than  to  the  Savoyards  or 
Germans.  The  Duke  of  Savo}',  who  had  been 
again  trimming  and  again  listening  to  the  cajol- 
ing voice  of  Alberoni,  saw  that  in  no  case  could 
the  island  be  ke|jt  by  him  or  would  be  left  to 
him ;  and  at  last  he  acceded  to  the  quadruple 
alliance,  and  consented  to  jjut  the  places  he  held 
into  the  hands  of  the  emjieror's  troops. 

On  the  11th  of  December  Charles  XII.  was 
killed  before  the  '•  petty  fortress"  of  Frederick- 
shal,  in  Norway,  and  his  death  put  an  end  to 
Alberoni's  northern  intrigues,  and  to  the  sundry 
fears  and  misgivings  in  relation  to  that  quarter 
which  had  agitated  the  mind  of  George  1.  and 
his  cabinet.  A  short  time  before,  the  Duke  of 
Ormond  had  been  in  Russia  as  jjlenipotentiary  of 
the  pretender :  negotiations  between  Charles  and 
Peter  had  been  ojieued,  and  it  had  been  agreed 
between  those  rivals  that  there  should  hencefor- 
ward be  ])eace  and  unity  of  purpose  between 
them ;  that  the  czar  should  retain  Livonia,  In- 
gria,   and   other   Swedish    ten-itories;   that   his 


Swedish  majesty  should  conquer  and  keep  Nor- 
way, and  also  Bremen  and  Verden  ;  and  that  both 
should  co-operate  for  the  restoration  of  King 
Stanislaus  in  Poland,  and  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
England.  But  the  musket-ball  from  the  unknown 
hand  that  laid  the  Swedish  hero  or  madman  in 
the  grave,  destroyed  all  these  schemes.  Charles's 
sister,  Ulrica,  who  ascended  the  throne,  had 
neither  the  inclination  nor  the  power  to  remain  at 
war :  the  whole  ministry  and  the  very  form  of  the 
monarchy  were  comjjletely  changed  ;  and  Gortz, 
who,  more  than  any  one,  had  framed  the  project 
against  England,  was  presently  executed  on  a 
scaffold.  In  France  there  were  numerous  and  in- 
creasing discontents  against  the  regent.  A  part 
of  the  nation  were  incensed  at  what  they  called 
the  unnatural  alliance  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  a  still  gi'eater  portion  inveighed  against 
the  terrible  profligacy  and  the  immense  power  of 
the  Abbe  Dubois. 

A  plot  was  discovered  at  Paris,  which  had  its 
ramifications  in  various  parts  of  France  and  at 
Madrid.  The  object  of  it  was  to  seize  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  while  engaged  in  some  of  his  orgies, 
to  shut  him  up  in  the  Bastile,  to  convoke  the 
states-general,  and  to  proclaim  Philip,  King  of 
Spain,  Regent  of  France,  with  the  Duke  of  Maine 
for  his  deputy.  The  rash  conspirators  were  be- 
trayed— by  means,  it  is  said,  of  a  "  distinguished 
procuress  and  a  young  jjrostitute."  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Maine,  the  Cardinal  de  Polignac, 
and  many  more  French  were  <leep  in  the  plot,  as 
were  also  a  number  of  Jesuits,  French  as  well 
as  Spanish  ;  the  Prince  of  Cellamare,  the  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Paris ;  a  son  of  the  Duke  Monte- 
leone,  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  London ;  and  a 
young  Spanish  abbe.  The  plot,  in  fact,  appears 
to  have  been  almost  entirely  of  Spanish  origin. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  a  libertine,  a  sluggard, 
a  gi'oss  sensualist,  but  he  was  neither  cowardly 
nor  cruel ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  rele- 
gating the  Duke  of  Maine  to  Dourlans  in  Picardy, 
sending  the  duchess  to  the  castle  of  Dijon  in 
Burgundy,  and  exiling  from  Paris  Cardinal  Po- 
lignac, who  had  employed  his  pen  in  drawing  up 
manifestoes  and  addresses,  M.  de  Pompadour, 
the  Count  d'Eu,  and  several  others,  who  had 
been  engaged  chiefly  by  the  Duchess  of  Maine. 
Cellamare,  the  Spanish  ambassador,  a  princij)al 
in  the  plot,  was  merelj'  escorted  to  the  frontiers ; 
and  not  a  drop  of  blood  was  shed  in  an  att'air 
which,   under  almost   any  other  prince,  would 

'  have  furnished  ample  work  for  the  executioner. 
Instead  of  attempting  a  denial,  which  would  have 
been  useless.  Cardinal  Alberoni,  upon  being  in- 

!  formed  that  the  game  was  up  and  the  cons|iira- 
tors  prisoners,  prevailed  upon  bis  master  King 

I  Philip  to  issue  a  manifesto,  justifying  all  the 
measures  that  had  been  taken  to  overthrow  the 
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regency  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  was  re- 
presented as  illegal  in  its  origin  and  atrocious  or 
dishonourable  to  France  in  all  its  proceedings. 
Hereupon  tlie  Frencli  regent  reguhirly  declared 
war  against  Spain,  being  su])ported  liy  a  simihir 
declaration  on  tlie  part  of  Enghind,  which  was 
is.sued  nearly  at  the  same  nionicut,  or  on  the  ITtli 
of  December. 

Tlie  British  parliament  had  as.senil)led  on  the 
preceding  llth  of  November,  and  the  anomalous 
position  in  which  the  country  stood  with  relation 
to  Spain  had  given  rise  to  long  and  violent  de- 
bates. Walpole,  in  the  commons,  exclaimed  and 
declaimed  with  all  imaginable  vehemence  against 
the  whole  quadru))le  alliance,  and  everything 
which  had  resulted  from  it.  The  late  measures, 
he  said,  were  against  the  laws  of  nations,  a  breach 
of  solemn  treaties,  treacherous,  unpardonable  ! 
and  ministers,  conscious  of  having  done  amiss, 
and  of  having  begun  a  war  witli  Spain  irregularly 
and  unjustifiably,  now  wanted  to  screen  them- 
selves under  a  parliamentary  sanction.  Walpole, 
however,  found  himself  left  in  a  minority  of  155 
to  216.  And,  when  the  declaration  of  war  fell 
under  discussion,  ministers  were  still  more  tri- 
imi]jhaut.  Stanhope — who  had  a  gi-eater  mind 
than  most  of  his  colleagues — who  was  from  con- 
viction and  temjierament  the  friend  of  religious 
toleration — and  who,  moreover,  for  jiolitical  pur- 
poses had  jirofessed  Idmself  the  friend  of  the 
dissenters — conceived  the  bold  idea  of  doing  away 
with  all  religio-political  distinctions  whatsoever, 
so  as  to  admit  even  Eoman  Catholics  to  their  fair 
share  of  the  jjrivileges  of  tlie  constitution.  Wal- 
pole and  the  "  prince's  people,"  as  the  partizans 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  called,  were  resolved 
to  oppose  ail)'  scheme  of  the  kind,  and  hoped  to 
overthrow  the  ministry  by  a  new  cry  of  the  church 
in  danger:  it  was  known  that  most,  if  not  all 
the  Whigs  in  o])i)Osition,  disregarding  some  of 
the  foremost  and  best  principles  of  their  party, 
would  join  the  Tories  and  high  churchmen  ;  and  ; 
therefore  it  was  resolved  by  Stanhope  and  Sun- 
derland to  leave  the  repeal  of  the  test  act  to  some 
more  favourable  opportunity,  advising  the  dis- 
seutei's  to  have  patience  in  the  meantime ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  December,  Stanhope  brought  for- 
ward his  modified  measure  in  the  lords.  It  was 
not  called,  plainly,  an  act  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
senters, but  an  act  for  strengtliening  the  Protes- 
tant interest.  Its  real  object  was  to  re|)eal  the 
intolerant  act  against  occasional  conformity  and 
the  schism  act,  and  also  such  clauses  of  the  test 
and  corporation  acts  as  excluded  Protestant  dis- 
sentera  from  civil  offices.  But  Stanhope  soon 
found  that,  between  latent  bigotry  and  ojien  po- 
litical manceu\Te,  his  bill,  even  modified  as  it 
was,  would  be  hard  to  ])ass.  The  question  w;is 
postponed  from  the  13th  to  the  ISth,  when  the 
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bench  of  bishops  took  up  and  sujiported  — almost 
by  themselves — the  important  debate.  With 
great  heat  the  debate  was  continued  on  the  19tli, 
when  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  carried 
in  the  lords  by  a  majority  of  eighty-si.v  to  si.\ty- 
eight.  Influenced  by  this  large  minority,  or  by 
a  fear  of  what  wouKl  hapjien  in  the  lower  house, 
ministers  consenteil  in  committee  to  strike  out 
all  the  clauses  which  referred  to  the  teat  and 
corporation  acts.  Thus  mutilated,  Stanhope's 
bill  was  sent  down  to  the  coninious,  where  it 
w;is  opjiosed  by  Wal]3olo  and  his  friends,  and 
where  it  was  jiassed  by  a  major!  (y  of  no  more 
than  243  to  2(12. 

In  the  month  of  March  a  bill, 
generally  attributed  to  Sunderland, 
was  brought  into  the  lords,  "to  settle  and  limit 
the  peerage  in  such  a  manner  that  the  number 
of  English  peers  should  not  be  enlarged  beyond 
six  of  the  present  number,  which,  uiion  failure 
of  issue  male,  might  be  supplied  by  new  crea- 
tions ;  that  instead  of  the  sixteen  elective  peers 
from  Scotland,  twenty-five  should  be  made  liere- 
ditaiy  on  the  part  of  that  kingdom  ;  and  that 
this  number,  U]ion  failure  of  heirs  male,  should 
be  supplied  from  the  other  inerabers  of  the  Scotch 
peerage.  This  looked  like  depriving  the  crown 
of  its  important  prerogative  of  making  peers  at 
will;  but  George,  it  is  said,  went  into  it  in  order 
to  take  vengeance  iijion  his  son  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  to  weaken  his  j)arty ;  while  Sunder- 
land, who  had  offended  the  Prince  of  Wales  be- 
yond hope  of  pardon  or  reconciliation,  was  also 
anxious  to  restrain  the  power  of  that  pi-iuce 
when  he  came  to  the  throne.  The  bill  was  twice 
read,  indeed,  without  a  division ;  but,  on  the 
day  a]ipointed  for  the  third  reading,  Stanhope 
stood  up  to  give  it  its  ([uietus,  by  observing 
"that  the  bill  having  made  a  gi-eat  noise  and 
raised  strange  apprehensions,  and  since  the  de- 
sign of  it  had  been  so  much  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood  that  it  was  likely  to  meet  with 
great  opposition  in  the  other  house,  he  thought 
it  advisable  to  let  the  matter  lie  still  till  a  more 
jiroper  opportunity."  Sunderland  declai'ed  that 
this  peerage  bill  had  originated  with  the  king 
rather  than  with  the  ministers;  that  the  king 
wished  well  to  the  constitution  and  to  the 
country,  and  thei-efore  was  anxious  to  limit  the 
future  government  of  his  son,  who  was  rash  and 
headstrong,  and  quite  cajjalile  of  doing  mail 
things.  In  a  long  conversation  he  held  with 
Middleton,  the  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  who  had 
refused  to  sujiixu-t  the  bill,  Sunderland  was  so 
excited  that  the  blood  gushed  from  his  nose. 
On  the  18th  of  April  j)arliament  was  prorogued; 
and  early  in  May  the  king,  accompanied  by 
Stanhope,  set  off  for  his  continental  dcjminions. 
As  Cardinal  Alberoui   had   utterly   failed  in 
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France,  and  as  he  had  lost  Ids  mad  liero  Charles 
XII.,  he  detenniiied  to  take  up  with  the  pre- 
tender, who  had  been  passing  his  time  |ileasaiit!y 
enough  in  Italy,  residing  alternately  at  Home  and 
I^rbino.  He  had  lately  contracted  a  marriage 
with  the  Princess  Clementina,  grand -daughter 
of  the  heroic  John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland ; 
but,  as  that  princess  was  on  her  way  to  Italy,  to 
join  her  Vietrothed,  she  was  arrested  by  the  em- 
)ieror's  orders  in  the  Tyrol,  and  detained  in  the 
emperor's  castle  of  Iiinspruck.  This  was  base 
and  dishonoinvible  in  the  emperor  who  did  it, 
and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  English  government 
that  asked  it. 

The  pretender  appears  to  have  been  apprehen- 
sive for  his  own  liberty,  as  the  Austrians  had  now 
the  complete  ascendency  in  the  Italian  peninsula, 
and  as  the  English  fleet  was  riding  victorious  off 
its  shores,  when  he  received  and  accepted  the  invi- 
tation of  Alberoni  to  go  into  Spain.  To  delude 
the  Austrians,  he  pretended  to  set  out  for  Tus- 
cany and  Lombardy,  as  if  he  were  going  to  make 
the  whole  journey  by  laud ;  but  in  reality  he  lay 
concealed  in  the  Papal  States,  while  the  Earls  of 
Mar  and  Perth,  with  a  part  of  his  suite,  crossed 
the  Apennines  and  went  into  the  emperor's  do- 
minions of  Lombardy.  The  two  lords  were  pre- 
sently seized  and  made  fast  in  the  castle  of  Milan  ; 
and  as  peojile  there  had  not  the  felicity  of  being 
acquainted  with  the  person  and  face  of  the  Stuart, 
it  was  reported  and  believed  that  they  had  got 
the  pretender.  Loi'd  Stair  joyfully  announced 
from  Paris  to  the  ministers  in  London  that  this 
was  the  case  ;  and  then,  while  he  was  believed  to 
be  in  an  Austrian  dungeon  at  Milan,  where  many 
a  better  man  has  pined  away,  the  ]ireteuder 
slipped  down  to  the  pope's  little  port  of  Nettuno, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  got  secretly  on 
board  a  vessel  which  carried  him  safely  to  the 
coast  of  Catalonia.  There  the  fugitive  threw  off 
his  disguise  ;  and  at  Madrid  he  was  received 
most  royally  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  jialace  of  Buen  Retiro 
was  allotted  for  his  residence,  and  he  received 
the  visits  of  Philip  and  his  queen,  and  all  the 
grandees  that  had  not  quarrelled  with  the  cardi- 
nal. Before  James  arrived  at  IMadrid  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  disguised  as  a  valet,  had  crossed  the 
Pyrenees,  to  take  the  command  of  a  formidable 
armament  which  the  cardinal  had  prepared  at 
Cadiz  for  the  purpose  of  invading  England  and 
enthroning  the  pretender !  The  last  time  Ormond 
had  been  in  Spain  was  with  an  English  fleet  and 
army  to  storm  Vigo  and  bombard  Cadiz  for 
Queen  Anne  !  Madrid  and  Cadiz  were  crowded 
with  Scottish  and  English  exiles,  who  hoped  to 
reti-ieve  the  misfortunes  of  1715,  but  who  seem  to 
have  been  divided  in  ojiinion  as  to  wliether  the 
pretender  should  go  with  them  or  stay  behind 


fill  they  shoulil  make  his  path  easy.  But  at  last 
it  was  determined  that  James  should  stay  in 
Spain,  and  that  Ormond  sliouhl  have  the  undi- 
vided command.  In  the  meanwhile  the  Abbe 
Dubois  had  obtained  full  and  jjrecise  informaf- 
tion  as  to  all  these  Spanish  schemes,  and  by  the 
command  of  the  regent  he  had  impai-ted  all  his 
discoveries  to  Stanhope,  together  with  the  offer 
of  some  French  troops.  The  English  govern- 
ment politely  declined  receiving  tlie  French,  but 
they  accepted  and  brought  over  six  battalions  of 
Austrians  from  the  Netherlands  and  2000  Dutch. 
A  good  squadron  of  ships  was  put  to  sea  to 
secure  the  Channel,  the  few  English  troops  were 
cantoned  in  the  most  Jacobite  districts  in  the 
north  and  west ;  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  wliich 
was  then  sitting,  assured  the  king  of  tlieir  loyalty 
and  determination  to  support  him  to  the  extent 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  ;  and  a  proclamation 
was  issued  offering  £10,000  for  the  ajiprehension 
of  the  traitor  Ormond,  the  commander  of  the 
Spanish  army  of  invasion.  As  the  Scots  had 
paid  rather  dearly  for  their  rising  in  "the  fifteen," 
a  resolution  had  been  universally  taken  not  to 
move  in  Scotland  till  England  was  fairly  en- 
gaged;'  but  upon  the  16th  of  April  two  frigates 
put  into  Kintail,  in  Ross-shire,  landed  about  300 
Spanish  soldiers,  a  few  gentlemen,  and  some 
arms,  and  then  instantly  left  the  coast  and  put 
out  to  sea.  Among  the  gentlemen  were  the 
Earls  Marischal  and  Seaforth  and  the  Marquis 
of  Tullibardine,  who  concealed  themselves  in  the 
country  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond in  England.  But  Ormond  never  came :  a 
storm  in  tlie  Bay  of  Biscay  had  driven  him  back 
to  Spain,  and  had  entirely  frustrated  Alberoni's 
expedition.  Many  of  the  ships  wei'e  lost ;  others 
were  saved  by  tlirowing  overboard  the  guns,  the 
stands  of  arms,  the  horses  and  the  stores  provided 
for  the  campaign  ;  and  of  five  ships  of  the  line 
and  twenty  transpoi'ts,  and  5000  soldiei-s,  ]iartly 
Irish,  only  the  two  frigates  and  the  300  men 
with  tlie  earl-marischal  ever  reached  the  British 
coast.  But  if  they  had  all  come  they  would  only 
have  come  to  destruction.  While  the  earl-mar- 
ischal and  the  Mai-quis  of  Tullibardine  lay  close 
at  Kintail,  Lord  Seaforth,  in  disguise,  ventured 
up  the  country  to  confer  with  some  of  the  High- 
land clans;  and  some  hard-drinking  .Jacobite 
lords  saw  iu  then-  cups  Ormond's  fleet,  whicli  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  back 
to  the  Spanish  ports,  riding  triumphantly  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland :  but  sleejj  and  dayliglit  dis- 
sipated this  vision ;  and,  as  some  of  the  High- 
landers had  begun  to  muster,  and  had  taken  one 
or  two  insignificant  places,  the  government,  which 
at  first  had  thought  that  the  two  Spanish  frigates 
had  carried  back  in  them  all  the  persons  and 
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tilings  they  had  brought,  became  aware  that 
there  was  an  enemy  in  the  land,  and  that  some 
of  tlie  Jacobite  lords  had  not  gone  back  to  Spain. 
Upon  this  discovery,  some  English  ships  of  war 
were  brought  down  to  the  coast,  and  General 
Wightmau,  with  about  lUOO  men,  moved  from 
Inverness  in  quest  of  the  insurgents,  whom  he 
soou  found  advantageously  posted  at  Glenshiel. 
They  were  estimated  at  2000  men  ;  but  Wight- 
man,  relying  on  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  fell 
upou  them  on  the  evening  of  the  10th  of  June, 
the  ]iretendei-'s  birth-day,  and  gave  them  a  cora- 
|ilete  defeat.  The  light-footed  Highlanders  dis- 
])ersed  and  rau  home  to  their  mountains ;  the 
300  Spaniards,  who  kept  together,  were  obliged 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  earl-marischal, 
Seaforth,  and  Tullibardiue  were  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  with  their  clans  from  the  field  of  battle ; 
and  they,  with  other  persons  of  note,  remained 
lurking  in  the  Highlands  till  ships  were  provided 
to  carry  them  back  to  Spain. 

Cardinal  Alberoni,  seeing  that  this  card  had 
failed  him,  was  anxious  to  get  the  pretender 
back  to  Eonie  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  his  stay  at 
Madrid  was  rather  costly,  and  it  might  also  tend 
to  embarrass  negotiations  if  the  cardinal  should 
be  obligetl  to  lay  down  the  sword  and  trust  to 
(iiplomacy.  Fortunately  for  him  there  an-ived 
news  that  the  captive  bride,  the  Princess  Clemen- 
tina Sobieski,  had  escaped  ilisguised  as  a  servant- 
maid  from  lunsjiruek,  and  had  reached  in  safety 
the  pope's  city  of  Bologna:  and  upon  this  news 
the  Stuart  took  leave  of  the  cardinal  and  S]>an- 
ish  court,  and  returned  to  Italy  to  complete  his 
marriage. 

As  France  had  made  a  regvdixi-  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain,  it  was  necessary  for  the  regent 
to  exert  himself,  and,  if  he  did  no  more,  to  secure 
his  frontier  on  tlie  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  He 
had,  in  effect,  raised  an  army  of  30,000  men  to 
serve  in  that  quarter;  and,  upou  the  refusal  of 
old  Marshal  Villars,  he  had  given  the  command 
of  it  to  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  the  balf-bi'Other  of 
the  pretender,  the  victor  of  Almanza,  the  real 
hero,  on  the  Bourbon  side,  of  the  war  of  the  suc- 
cession in  Spain,  and  then  the  highly  prized  and 
apparently  mo.st  devoted  servant  of  his  majesty 
King  Philip. 

While  Berwick  was  lying  on  the  frontier,  King 
Philip  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  very  indif- 
ferent Spanish  army — the  best  of  his  forces  being 
in  Sicily  and  Swdinia — and  advanced  to  the 
Pyrenees.  Philip  was  no  soldier;  he  was  not 
even  gifted  with  the  very  common  attribute  of 
personal  courage ;  but  he  fondly  fancied  that 
there  would  be  no  fighting,  that  the  French 
army  under  Berwick  would  desert,  and  join  him 
as  their  i-ightful  regent,  and  the  only  surviving 
gi'andson  of  Louis  XIV. :  and  for  this  purjiose 


he  had  come  to  the  army  with  his  queen,  his 
young  son,  his  prime  minister  the  cardinal,  and  a 
goodly  stock  of  manifestos  and  proclamations  to 
the  French  soldiery.  But  these  i>roclnmation8, 
when  dis])erscd  in  Berwick's  camp,  failed  of  their 
eiTect ;  and  instead  of  going  over  to  Philip,  the 
French  troops  began  to  take  his  towns  and  castles 
almost  under  his  eye.  No  part  of  Spain  had  dis- 
]ilayed  such  activity  and  energy  in  seconding  the 
great  maritime  schemes  of  the  cardinal  as  the 
industrious  Biscayan  provinces.  At  every  port 
on  that  coast  ships  had  been  built,  or  were  in 
process  of  building.  All  this  had  been  watched 
with  a  jealous  eye  by  the  French  as  well  as  by 
the  English,  and  an  important  ])art  of  Berwick's 
instructions  was  that  he  should  destroy  these 
dockyards  and  arsenals.  Colonel  William  Stan- 
hope, who  had  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Ber- 
wick's army,  aecomi>anied  a  detachment  of  it  to 
Port-Passages,  serving  as  a  volunteer,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  one  new  ship  of  seventy 
guns,  two  of  sixty  guns,  and  some  other  vessels 
recently  built,  together  with  a  vast  quantity  of 
timber  and  naval  stores,  burned  to  ashes.  The 
French  then  invested  Fuenterrabia,  which  surren- 
dered on  the  isth  of  June.  An  EngU.sh  squadron 
was  co-o]ierating  on  the  coast;  and  now  it  took 
on  board  about  1000  French  soldiers  and  sailed 
for  Santona,  where  three  fine  new  ships  of  the 
line  were  on  the  stocks,  and  where  nuiterials  were 
collected  -for  the  building  of  seven  more.  The 
French  soldiers  and  the  English  sailors  landed 
together,  and  in  a  few  hours  everything  was 
destroyed.  The  loss  of  the  Spaniards  in  money 
alone  was  estimated  at  millions  of  dollars;  but 
the  moral  loss  and  depression  was  still  more 
important.  Berwick  carried  the  strong  town 
of  St.  Sebastian  on  the  2d  of  August,  and  com- 
jjelled  the  citadel  to  surrender  on  the  17th  of 
the  same  month.  Philip  in  the  meanwhile  had 
taken  tlie  road  to  Madrid,  helpless  and  hopeless. 
The  whole  of  Guipuzcoa  was  occupied  or  over- 
run ;  and  the  states  of  that  i)rovince,  incensed  by 
innovations  on  their  ancient  laws  and  usages,  and 
by  arbitrary  attempts  made  by  Alberoni  to  as- 
similate the  Biscayan  provinces  with  the  rest  of 
Spain,  offered  to  acknowledge  the  dominion  of 
the  French  njion  condition  of  security  Id  their 
ancient  rights  and  liberties.  In  another  direc- 
tion the  French  continued  their  coiKpiests  with- 
out interruption :  they  entered  Catalonia,  took 
several  forts,  and  made  an  attempt  iqion  Rosas. 
Nor  was  the  British  fleet  idle  in  other  quartei-s ; 
in  the  end  of  September  a  strong  squadron  with 
4000  troops  on  board,  commanded  by  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  appeared  off  Coruua,  to  take  vengeance  on 
that  port,  from  which  Ormond  had  .sailed  with 
his  unfortunate  expedition.  Corun.a,  however, 
seemed  too  well  defended,  and  Cobham  ran  along 
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the  coast  to  Vigo,  where  many  of  Ormond's  stores  ,  seemetl  at  first  a  dangerous  illness.  His  last 
still  i-eiuained.  The  British  troojis  landed  at  i  leave-taking  of  Count  Gallas,  the  eni]ieror's  vice- 
three  miles  from  the  town,  and  eiuountered  no  !  roy  at  Naples,  was  striking.     The  admiral  was 


enemy  excejit  a  body  of  peasants,  Avho  tired  from 
the  hills  without  coming  near  enough  to  hit  or 
to  be  hit.  The  garrison  of  Vigo  spiked  their 
guns  in  the  town  and  retii-ed  into  the  citadel, 
where  they  were  compelled  to  surrender  by  the 
middle  of  October.  Cobham  found  forty-three 
pieces  of  ortlnance,  8001)  muskets,  2000  barrels 
of  gunpowder,  antl  seven  sloops,  which  were  all 
seizeil  and  carried  off.  The  neighbouring  towns 
and  little  seaports  were  also  sacked  by  the  troops, 
who  "  abused  themselves  much  with  wine  ;"  and 
then  this  "important  and  secret  expedition,"  as  it 
had  been  called,  returned  to  England.  As  so 
much  liad  been  said 
about  it,  the  cardinsil 
seems  to  have  ex])ected 
that  it  was  really  des- 
tined to  occupy  whole 
]irovinces  or  kingdoms ! 
In  Sicily,  for  which 
everything  had  been 
sacrificed,  the  course  of 
the  war  was  equally  un- 
favourable to  Spain,  and 
the  services  of  the  Brit- 
ish navy  much  more 
conspicuous.  Admiral 
Sir  George  Byng  con- 
tinued to  act  as  sailor, 
soldier,  diplomatist, 
statesman,  and  in  each 
and  all  of  these  capaci- 
ties he  displayed  a  re- 
markable degree  of 
ability.  He  reconciled 
the  jealousies  and  quar- 
rels which  broke  out 
among  the  wrongheaded 
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generals  whom  the  emjieror  had  sent  to  drive  the 
Spaniards  out  of  the  island ;  he  framed  himself 
the  best  jilans  for  their  operations ;  he  supplied 
them  with  pn-ovisions  when  their  troops  were 
famishing;  he  kept  open  their  communications  by 
sea ;  wherever  he  could  he  co-operated  with  them 
on  the  coast ;  and  to  forward  their  enterprise,  he 
or  some  of  his  fleet  was  constantly  traversing 
the  Mediterranean  from  Sicily  to  Naples,  from 
Naples  to  the  Barlxiry  coast  or  to  Malta,  or  down- 
ward to  Port-Mahon  and  the  Spanish  shores. 
The  fate  of  the  war  was  indeed  in  the  hands  of 
Byng  and  his  sailors  :  the  Austi-ians  could  scarcely 
find  a  mouthful  of  bread  in  the  interior  of  Sicily ; 
and  they  had  hardly  any  ammunition  except 
what  was  given  to  them  by  the  English  fleet. 
The  admiral's  incessant  anxieties  and  fatigues  in 
the   gi-eat   heat   of    summer   brought   on   what 


eager  to  return  to  Sicily,  where  his  assistance 
was  much  needed ;  he  was  ill  of  a  fever,  and  the 
viceroy  was  dying  of  malaria.  Unable  to  walk, 
and  scarcely  able  to  stand,  Bjnig  caused  himself 
to  be  carried  to  the  bedside  of  Count  Gallas,  and 
there  they  held  a  short  conference  as  to  the  best 
means  of  carrying  on  the  Sicilian  war,  and  then 
bade  each  other  farewell.  The  viceroy  died  in 
two  days ;  but  the  sea-voyage  restored  the  admiral 
to  health.  Shortly  after  Byng's  return  to  Messina, 
the  Spaniards  retired  into  the  citadel,  .and  the 
towupeojile  threw  open  their  gates  to  the  Aus- 
trians.  As  soon  as  the  city  was  taken,  Byng 
landed  some  English 
sailors  and  grenadiers, 
who  took  thetowerof  the 
Faro,  and  opened  a  free 
passageforhis  ships.  The 
admiral  then  came  round 
to  anchor  almost  at  the 
mouth  of  the  fine  har- 
bour of  Messina,  where 
he  saw  the  Spanish  men- 
of-war  striking  their 
masts  and  removing 
their  rigging.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  these 
Spanish  ships  could 
never  get  to  sea ;  but 
they  were,  nevertheless, 
well  nigh  being  thecause 
of  mischief  to  the  allies. 
The  case  was  curious: 
an  officer  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  whom  we  may 
henceforth  call  by  his 
new  and  lasting  title 
of  King  of  Sardinia, 
claimed  for  his  master  two  of  the  best  ships 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  which 
had  been  seized  by  the  Sjianiards  in  the  port 
of  Palermo :  Byng,  on  the  other  hand,  declared 
that  he  could  not  think  the  King  of  Sardinia 
had  any  shadow  of  title  to  them  ;  that  the  ships 
had  been  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  had  been 
fitted  out  and  armed  at  their  expense,  and  had 
fought  under  their  colours  ;  that  even  now  they 
could  and  would  most  assuredly  put  out  to  sea, 
if  the  English  fleet  did  not  hinder  them  ;  and  that 
he  could  not  consider  them  in  any  other  light 
than  as  the  ships  of  an  enemy,  that  were,  or  at 
least  presently  would  be  his  fair  prize.  But  while 
these  conflicting  claims  were  irreconcilable,  De 
Mercy  put  in  a  third  claim  for  las  m.aster,  the 
emperor,  iiretending  that,  as  those  shijis  would 
be  found  within  the  port  of  a  town  taken  by  his 
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master's  arms,  tliey  must,  acconliiig  to  the  law 
of  iiatLous,  belong  to  his  imperial  majesty.  To 
this  claim  of  the  Austrian  general  the  English 
admiral  replied  that,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
two  squadrons  which  he  had  employed  on  i)ur- 
pose  and  at  a  great  hazard,  there  could  liave  been 
uo  blockade  of  Messina,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  ships  at  all  within  the  port  to  dispute 
about ;  adding  that,  if,  even  now,  he  were  to 
withdraw  his  fleet,  the  Spaniard.?  would  be  able 
to  get  to  sea  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  emperor's 
land  forces ;  though  he  (Byug)  with  his  shijis 
would,  in  that  case,  have  a  good  chance  of  fall- 
ing in  with  them  and  capturing  them  all.  Both 
Savoyards  and  Austrians,  however,  stuck  to  their 
claim ;  and  the  English  admiral  reflected  that, 
possibly,  the  Spanish  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Messina  might  capitulate  for  the  safe  return  of 
those  ships  to  Spain,  "  which  he  ivas  determined 
never  to  suffer" — that  the  right  of  possession  might 
lead  to  very  inconvenient  disputes,  and  that,  if  it 
should  turn  out  "  that  they  did  not  belong  to 
England,  it  were  better  they  belonged  to  nobody :" 
and,  as  the  proper  undoing  of  this  Gordian  knot, 
he  proposed  to  De  INlercy  to  set  uji  a  good  bat- 
tery and  destroy  the  ships  in  the  harbour  as  they 
lay.  The  general  did  not  like  this  plan,  and 
wanted  time  to  write  to  Vienna  for  instructions  ; 
but  the  admiral,  with  some  heat,  assured  him 
that  no  instructions  were  wanting  to  destroy 
everything  that  belonged  to  the  enemy  ;  and  he 
insisted  so  tirml_y,  that  De  Mercy,  notwithstand- 
ing the  representations  and  protests  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia's  agent,  consented  to  the  erecting  of  a 
terrible  battery,  which,  in  a  brief  space  of  time, 
sunk  and  destroj-ed  the  mueh-disjjuted  ships,  and 
completed  the  ruin  of  the  na\'al  jiower  of  Spain. 
Five  days  after  the  surrender  of  the  city,  the 
port  of  Castellazzo  and  the  old  Norman  castle  of 
Matta-Gritibne  were  reduced  by  the  Imperialists, 
aided  by  the  British  sailors  and  grenadiers.  But 
the  strong  citadel  was  exceedingly  well  pi'ovided, 
the  Germans  were  slow  in  their  operations,  and 
everything  seemed  to  promise  a  long  siege.  In 
many  eases  Byng  in  this  war  anticipated  the  ex- 
ploits which  Nelson  performed  in  the  same  sea 
during  the  early  jiart  of  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  diflicidties,  the  obstructions, 
the  apathy  of  the  people,  and  the  inertness  aud 
corruption  of  governments,  were  nearly  the  same 
in  1719  as  in  1799.  De  Mercy,  the  emperor's 
general,  had  no  proper  siege  artillery  with  him. 
Byng  returned  to  Naples  to  procui-e  guns  there. 
The  new  viceroy,  instead  of  being  a  soldier,  like 
Count  Gallas,  was  a  priest — and  a  priest  totally 
unacquainted  with  business  of  any  kind.  He 
told  the  English  admiral  that  there  was  no  artil- 
lery or  ammunition  to  spare  at  Naples ;  that  he 
would  send  to  Mantua  for  some  cannon,  which 


might  be  transported  down  the  Po  into  the  Ad- 
riatic, and  so  round  by  sea  to  Messina,  where, 
possilily,  if  no  cross  accidents  hajipened,  they 
might  arrive  in  two  montlis  time.  Byng  hap- 
pened to  know  that  these  camion  at  Mantua  were 
un])rovided  with  carriages;  but  the  cardinal 
thought  to  make  him  easy  on  this  point  by  tell- 
ing him  that  he  would  send  some  carpeutei-s  up 
into  the  forests  of  Abruzzo  to  cut  down  timber 
for  gun-carriages.  The  viceroy,  however,  called 
together  a  niunber  of  Nea])olitan  and  German 
ollicers,  and  bade  them  consiilt  and  do  their  best 
with  Byng.  These  ollicers  said  that  guns  were 
guns  at  Na])les,  aud  not  to  be  risked  in  Sicily. 
The  English  admiral  told  them  that  De  Mercy 
had  not  above  twenty  cannon  in  battery  ;  that  he 
was  within  2(X)  paces  of  the  counterscarp  of  the 
citadel  of  Messina,  and  would  certainly  be  forced 
to  sto]]  for  want  of  necessary  supplies.  At  last 
he  told  them  that  he  would  be  contented  if  they 
could  but  send  ten  or  twelve  cannon,  with  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  powder  and  ball.  The 
Neapolitan  who  had  charge  of  the  ordnance  said 
that  ])erhai>s  eight  guns  might  be  spared  from 
the  mole  and  battery  in  that  city  ;  but,  upon  in- 
quiry, Byng  found  that  these  guns  were  fifty  and 
sixty  pounders ;  some  without  ball  to  fit  them, 
others  without  carriages,  and  :dl  of  them  un- 
wieldy and  unfit  for  Ijattery !  Anil,  upon  further 
examination,  the  general  officers  assembled  de- 
clared, one  aud  all,  that  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Naples  could  not  furnish  the  paltry  supply  of 
cannon  and  ammunition  which  De  Mercy  wanted. 
"  This,"  says  the  narrator  of  these  events,  who 
we  believe  was  one  of  Byng's  sons,  "  was  such 
a  declaration  of  weakness  as  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  so  fine  a  kingdom."  As  the  only  re- 
source, the  British  admiral  stri])ped  his  Spanish 
prizes;  sent  De  Mercy  twenty-four  eighteen 
pounders,  with  powder  and  shot ;  and  wrote  to 
Genoa  and  Leghorn  to  ]3urchase  1000  barrels 
more  powder,  engaging  his  own  credit  for  the  I>ay- 
ment.  In  other  directions  Byng  had  to  contend 
with  obstinacy,  stupidity,  and  corruption,  and  to 
dejilore  "that  his  good  intentions  were  ill  seconded 
by  the  sloth  or  knavery  of  the  emjjeror's  com- 
missaries.'' The  temper  with  which  he  bore 
these  disajiijointments  and  mortifications  was 
truly  admirable  and  rare.  But  for  him  the  siege 
of  Messina  must  have  been  given  up,  and  the 
besieging  army  starved.  Having  at  last  pro- 
cured provisions  and  reinforcements,  the  admiral, 
on  the  8th  of  October,  arrived  before  IMessina, 
which  so  elevated  the  spirits  of  the  besiegers  that 
they  instantly  attacked  a  half-moon  and  carried  it. 
Byug  landed  while  this  work  was  doing,  aud  was 
received  with  infinite  joy  by  De  Mercy  and  his 
troojis.  The  siege  was  [jrosccuted  with  vigour. 
On  the  18th  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  who  had 
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acquitted  himself  with  great  honour,  beat  a  Jiarley, 
iind  surrendered  ujion  articles ;  on  the  lOtli  the 
emperor's  grenadiers  marched  in  and  toolv  posses- 
sion of  a  gate  of  the  citadel ;  and  on  the  21st  the 
brave  Spanish  garrison  marched  out  through  the 
breach,  and  were  transported  bv  sea,  under  an 
English  convoy,  to  Augusta.  And  thus  ended 
the  siege  of   Messina,    which   had   lasted  three 


months,  and  which  had  occasioned  the  Germans 
a  tremendous  loss  in  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Spanish  army  under  the  Marquis  Lede  fortified 
themselves  in  a  strong  and  advantageous  post  at 
Castro-Giovanni,  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 

The  Imperialists  could  not  or  would  not  move 
from  Messina,  in  full  force,  until  the  mouth  of 
January;  nor  would  they  have  moved  then  but 
for  the  English  admiral.  Lede  and  his  Spaniards 
retired  within  the  walls  of  Palermo,  where  they 
must  have  been  reduced  to  a  capitulation  if  the 
Imperialists  had  only  been  a  little  more  active 
and  daring. 

But  -while  these  events  were  in  progress  in 
Sicily,  Alberoni,  the  father  of  the  expedition  as 
of  the  war,  had  been  thrown  from  his  high  [wst 
in  Spain.  That  very  remarkable  churchman 
was  soon  convinced  that  he  had  embarked  in 
schemes  which  far  exceeded  the  power  and  the 
means  of  Spain ;  but  he  had  the  honour  of  the 
country  at  heart,  and  a  spirit  that  revolted  at 
the  idea  of  sneaking  meanly  out  of  a  conflict 
which  he  had  provoked.  When  the  arras  of 
Spain  were  yet  in  a  hopeful  posture  in  Sicily, 
he  signified  that  he  was  ready  to  consent  to  a 
peace  upon  fair  conditions;  and  he  sent  his  coun- 
tryman, the  Marquis  Scotti,  on  a  mission  to 
Paris  and  the  Hague.  Scotti  told  the  French 
regent  that  Spain  wished  to  appoint  the  states- 
geueral  her  mediators,  and  that  she  would  relin- 


quish both  Sicily  and  Sardinia  if  the  French 
would  restore  the  conquests  they  had  made  in 
her  IJiscayan  provinces,  and  if  the  English  would 
give  u\,  Gibraltiu-  and  Port-Mahon.  The  Duke 
of  Orleans,  in  reply,  told  Scotti  that  he  could  do 
nothing  without  consulting  his  allies  the  emperor 
and  the  King  of  England.  The  Abb6  Dubois 
wrote  instantly  to  Stanhope,  who  was  with  King 
^  George  at  Hanover.     Stau- 

hojie   had    himself   gone   to 
Sladrid  with  the  ofTer  of  re- 
.3S|sSp-  storing    Gibraltar,    but    he 

l^^^^te.'^V  was  now  resolved  that  no- 

thing should  be  restored  and 
nothing  doue  in  the  way  of 
])eace,  until  Alberoni  was 
removed  from  the  ministry. 
-*  "  We  must  make    his  dis- 

grace an  absolute  condition 
of  the  peace,"  says  Stanhojie 
in  his  answer  to  Dubois, 
"for,  as  his  unbounded  am- 
bition has  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  war  which  he 
undertook  in  defiance  of  the 
most  solemn  engagements, 
and  iu  breach  of  the  most 
,  solemn    promises,   if    he   is 

compelled  to  accept  peace,  he 
will  only  yield  to  necessity,  with  the  resolution  to 
seize  the  first  opportunity  of  vengeance.  It  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  he  will  ever  lose  sight  of  his 
vast  designs,  or  lay  aside  the  intention  of  again 
bringing  them  forward  whenever  the  recovery 
of  his  strength,  and  the  remissness  of  the  allied 
powers,  may  flatter  him  with  the  hopes  of  better 
success.  .  .  .  Let  us,  therefore,  exact  from 
Philip  his  dismissal  from  Spain."  A  prince  of 
spirit  would  have  risked  twenty  battles  rather 
than  submit  to  this  dictation;  but  Philip,  almost 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  might  purchase 
a  peace  by  sacrificing  his  minister,  made  up  his 
mind  to  that  price.  As  for  the  grandees  of 
Spain,  they  had  long  been  indignant  at  the  rule 
of  the  son  of  an  Italian  gardener.  The  king's 
confessor,  the  lord-chamberlain,  the  courtiers  of 
all  degrees  and  of  both  sexes  (the  ladies  were 
particularly  incensed  by  the  cardinal's  economy 
in  the  palace),  united  in  one  general  and  sincere 
effort  to  work  his  ruin ;  but  it  was  an  English 
lord — the  strangest  of  all  our  many  eccentric 
peers — and  the  Eegent  of  France  that  struck  the 
decisive  blow.  Lord  Peterborough,  who  had 
again  put  on  his  travelling  boots,  and  who  was 
determined  to  do  something  in  great  state  aA'aii-s, 
though  he  was  neither  employed  nor  trusted  by 
the  English  government,  had  entered  during  the 
preceding  summer  iuto  a  private  coiTespondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  uncle  of  the  Queen  of 
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Spain,  and  tins  correspomleiice  had  led  to  an 
invitation  to  the  court  at  Parma.  Peterborough, 
whose  object  it  was  to  induce  the  duke  to  use 
his  iuflueiice  \vith  his  niece,  who  had  always 
been  Alberoni's  warmest  friend,  to  make  her 
abandon  that  minister,  declined  going  in  pei-sou 
to  the  duke's  court,  but  agi'eed  to  meet  a  private 
agent  from  Parma  in  the  little  town  of  Novi,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Bocchetta,  between  Genoa  and 
Turin;  and  in  conseciuence  of  this  meeting  the 
Duke  of  Parma  actually  wrote  j)ressing  letters 
to  his  niece  the  Queen  of  Spain  for  the  removal 
of  the  cardinal,  as  being  the  great  obstacle  to 
the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  greatest  enemy  of 
Spain.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  French 
regent  bribed  Alberoni's  agent,  the  Marquis 
Scotti,  with  50,000  crowns,  and  sent  him  back 
to  Madrid  to  intrigwe  against  his  countryman, 
his  friend,  and  employer.  If  the  war  in  Sicily 
had  been  more  successful,  the  cardinal  might 
perhaps  have  been  spared  a  little  longer;  but 
the  capture  of  the  citadel  of  Messina,  the  occu- 
pation of  Trapani,  the  fears  entertained  for 
Palermo,  and  every  article  of  news  that  arrived 
from  that  country  seemed  to  prove  to  the  Span- 
iards that  they  had  made  enormous  etJbrts  only 
to  sacrifice  and  throw  away  the  finest  fleet  and 
army  they  had  possessed  for  many  a  year;  and 
even  the  highest  minded  among  them,  who  had 
clung  to  the  cardinal  as  a  minister  likely  to  re- 
generate Spain  and  rouse  her  from  her  long 
slumliers,  now  began  to  renounce  him  as  a  rash 
and  unlucky  man.  On  the  evening  of  the  4th 
of  December  he  transacted  business  as  usual 
with  Philip,  and  the  king  treated  him  with  his 
accustomed  kindness  and  consideration  ;  but  on 
the  very  next  morning  he  was  by  a  royal  decree 
dismissed  from  all  his  employments,  and  com- 
manded to  leave  Madrid  in  eight  days,  and  the 
territory  of  Spain  within  twenty-one.  He  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  king  or 
the  queen,  to  justify  his  conduct  with  ministers 
and  public  men ;  but  neither  the  king  nor  the 
queen  would  I'eceive  him,  nor  would  the  public 
men  listen  to  him  with  a  decent  show  of  [jatience. 
The  cardinal,  therefore,  took  the  road  back  to 
his  native  country,  and  quitted  Spain  for  ever, 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  the  royal  decree, 
a  poorer  man  than  when  he  entered  it,  and  pur- 
sued insidiousl}',  and,  as  they  hoped,  to  his  utter 
destruction,  by  the  court  he  had  served.' 


,_-,,,        Philip  now  hoticd  that  he  had 
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dissipated  the  jealousies  and  a))pre- 
hensions  of  the  allies,  and  that  he  should  obtain 
favouraVile  terms  of  peace ;  but  he  continued  to 
refuse  his  accession  to  the  quadrujile  alliance, 
and  on  the  19th  of  January  (1720)  a  declaration 
was  signed  at  Paris  not  to  admit  of  any  condi- 
tions contrary  to  the  sense  of  that  treaty.  This 
declaration,  aided  by  artful  representations  made 
by  the  Marquis  Scotti  and  other  intriguers  in 
the  pay  of  Dubois  and  Stanhope,  prevailed  over 
the  Queen  of  Spain:  and  she,  as  u.sual,  ]ireva)led 
upon  her  husband,  who,  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  issued  a  decree  announcing  his  intention 
to  accede  to  the  quadrujjle  alliance.  Philip,  how- 
ever, declared  that  he  was  thus  making  a  sacri- 
fice of  his  rights  and  possessions ;  and  it  was 
agreed  beforehand  that  some  of  these  his  claims 
should  be  discussed  at  a  congress  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  convenient  at  Cambrai.  He  solemnly 
renewed  his  renunciation  of  the  French  crown, 
and  promised  to  evacuate  both  Sardinia  and 
Sicily  within  two  month.s. 

A  courier  despatched  from  Paris  by  Lord  Stair 
informed  Sir  George  Byng  of  most  of  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  De  Mercy  received  a  des|)atch 
from  the  emperor's  minister,  acquainting  him 
that  Spain  had  acceded  to  the  quadruple  alli- 
ance. The  English  admiral  and  the  Austrian 
general  had  a  conference  with  Lede,  who  still 
remained  in  a  hostile  attitude  at  Alcamo  and 
Palermo.  Lede  confessed  that  he  knew  the  king 
his  master  had  signed  the  quadru|)le  alliance, 
and  he  added  that  he  diil  not  doubt  of  his  sincere 
intention  of  evacuating  Sicily ;  Ijut  he  declared 
at  the  same  time  that  he  had  received  no  positive 
orders  from  S])ain.  During  the  debate  one  of 
the  English  ships  cruizing  off  Palermo  took  a 
felucca  with  packets  of  letters  from  Spain  to 
Lede ;  and  Byng,  seeing  the  King  of  Spain's  seal 
upon  the  letters,  generously  sent  them  unojiened 
to  the  Spanish  general,  and  liljerated  the  felucca 
and  crew.  Immediately  after  the  conference 
Byng  returned  to  his  fleet  at  Trajiani,  antl  De 
Mercy  marched  towards  Alcamo  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  attacking  the  Sj)aniards,  The  Im))erialist 
reached  Alcamo  on  the  8th  of  April ;  but  Lede 
had  retreated  the  night  before,  leaving  some  of 
his  sick  behind  him,  and  scarcely  resting  till  he 
got  between  the  heights  of  Moureale  and  the  city 
of  Palermo.     De  Mercy  instantly  determined  to 


'  "Temporal  eiiemios  were  not  the  only  ones  roiised  against 
Alberoni  by  the  conquest  of  Sardinia.  I'he  lx>pe,  swayed  by 
.Vlistrian  counsels,  .incl  indignant  at  having  been  duped  by  the 
Spanish  minister,  launched  forth  an  angry  brief  against  Philip, 
threatening  him  '  with  tlie  Divine  vengeance,'  .and  .assuring  him 
that  *  not  only  your  reputation  but  your  soul  also  is  at  stake ;' 
and  he  backed  these  spiritual  remonstrances  by  a  8usi>en6ion  of 
the  iiidulto,  or  eccl&':i.istical  ta.x,  in  the  peninsula.  This  brief 
was  piiblicly  circulated  throughout  Spain,  but  was  treated  with 
utter  contempt  by  the  minister,  and  the  indidio  was  strictly 
Vol.  III. 


levied  as  before.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  veiy  few- 
serious  diflerences  between  the  Spanish  court  and  the  holy  see, 
should  have  occurred  with  a  cardinal  iis  prime  minister;  and  it 
is  still  more  strange  that  in  a  countiy  so  blindly  devoted  to  the 
Catholic  faith  as  Spain,  the  Papal  indign.ation  should  have  pi-o- 
duced  so  little  effect.  Is  it  that  the  Spaniards  are  still  more 
zealous  for  their  coimtry  than  their  religion,  and  even  in  niattere 
of  fivith  look  i-athor  to  Madrid  than  to  Rome!  1  fliul  it  stated 
that  at  this  period  even  the  statueS  of  the  saints  did  not  please 
them  uidess  attired  in  the  true  Spanish  habit." — Lord  Mahon. 
232 
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invest  Palermo.  Byng  rearlily  agreed  to  coast 
along  the  shore,  to  furnish  provision.s,  amnuuii- 
tiou,  anil  other  necessaries,  and  to  co-o))erate 
with  the  land  army  a.s  tliongh  liis  fleet  were  its 
left  wing.  On  the  18th  of  April  both  fleet  and 
army  were  in  motion,  and  De  Mercy  got  as  far 
as  Seala-di-Partenico,  near  the  foot  of  the  Mon- 
reale  lieights,  where  he  found  that  Lede  had 
fortified  the  passes  that  led  througli  the  hills 
or  round  by  the  sea-shore  into  the  narrow  but 
beautiful  jjlaiu  of  Palermo.  He  then  divided 
the  Imperialists  into  two  bodies,  sending  one 
round  to  the  sea-side  with  orders  to  force  the 
pass  of  Sferra-Cavallo,  and  enter  that  way  into 


the  plain  of  Palermo,  whilst  he  himself  with  the 
i-est  of  the  army  ascended  the  difficult  mountains 
near  Carina,  in  order  to  get  down  that  way  into 
the  same  jiliiin.  In  the  meanwhile  Byng  had 
come  to  anchor  ott'  Moudello  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Palermo,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
tower  and  landing-place  there.  He  had  also 
landed  some  of  his  men,  who  established  a  com- 
nuinieation  between  the  ship])ingand  De  Mercy's 
camp.  Lede  now  withdrew  under  the  walls  of 
Palermo,  ranging  his  troops  across  the  plain  with 
their  left  to  Moute-Caputo,  and  their  right  on 
the  sea  near  the  mole-head :  the  Spaniards  were 
thus  in  a  manner  covered  with  the  cannon  of  the 


city,  and  they  had  strong  intrenchraents  in  their 
front,  lined  with  forty  pieces  of  artillery.  They 
were  well  provided  with  all  things,  and  seemed 
determined  to  stand  the  chance  of  a  battle.  De 
Mercy  encamped  on  the  same  jilaiu  in  their  front 
an<l  within  a  mile  and  a  half  distance.  Lede,  who 
left,  nothing  untried,  and  who  seems  up  to  the  last 
moment  to  have  been  most  reluctant  to  leave  that 
fair  islami,  sent  off'  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  with 
a  letter  to  Admiral  Byng,  inclosing  a  Sjianish 
gazette,  which  published  a  treaty  of  suspension 
of  arms  at  sea,  concluded  at  the  Hague  between 
the  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain, 
and  which  had  commenced  on  the  10th  instant; 
and,  as  it  was  now  the  22d,  Lede  insisted  that 
the  Engli.sh  fleet  ought  to  cease  hostilities  on  the 
instant.  But  Byng  rei)lied  that  he  could  give  no 
regard  or  credit  to  a  pretended  convention  pub- 
lished in  a  foreign  newspaper;  that  the  time  for 
beginuing  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  was  elapsed, 
and  that  he  could  not  separate  himself  from  the 
emperor's  army  until  the  Spaniards  were  more 
compliant.  De  Mercy  then  determined  to  bring 
on  a  general  engagement  in  front  of  Palermo  as 
soon  as  possible.  Byng  co-operated  most  vigor- 
ously by  detaching  three  shijis  to  cannonade  the 


posts  on  the  sea-side,  where  the  Spaniards  were 
soon  driven  fi-om  their  guns.  Several  sanguinary 
attacks  were  subsecpiently  made  along  the  Spanish 
lines ;  and  on  the  2d  of  May,  while  the  Spanish 
guards  were  taking  their  siesto,  the  Germans  sur- 
prised a  redoubt,  and  ]iushed  the  Spaniards  out 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  This  redoubt,  though 
so  badly  guarded,  commanded  the  wdiole  of  the 
Spanish  line,  and  Lede  resolved  to  retake  it  at 
any  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  De  Mercy  was  quite 
as  resolute  to  keep  it ;  and  both  armies  were  in 
motion,  and  on  the  very  point  of  engaging  in  a 
decisive  battle,  when  a  little  felucca  shot  into  the 
bay  and  landed  a  courier  from  Spain  with  positive 
orders  to  Lede  to  agree  about  the  evacuation  and 
the  trausjiortation  of  the  army  into  Spain. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  ilone  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, but  to  jjut  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in 
possession  of  Sardinia.  In  this  ojieration  the  Eng- 
lish admiral  played  a  princijjal  ]mrt,  and  at  the 
instance  of  the  court  of  Turin,  he  did  not  leave 
that  island  until  he  had  seen  the  whole  treaty 
of  surrender  fully  executed,  the  Spanish  troojjs 
returned  into  Sj^ain,  and  his  majestj^  of  Sardinia 
quietly  possessed  of  this  his  new  kingdom." 


1  Account  of  the  Expedition  of  the  Uriltah  Fleet  to  Sicily^ 
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fcjHE  qiiadi-uple  alliiince  auj  the 
frieudly  imiou  of  France  and  Eng- 
land gave  a  twelve  years'  peace  to 
Europe.  A  storm,  provoked  in 
(he  North  partly  through  the  pre- 
ililections  of  King  George  for  con- 
tinental possessioM.ii,  liad  necessitated  the  pre- 
sence of  an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic,  and  at  one 
moment  had  threatened  a  fierce  war  between 
England  and  Russia.  The  new  Qneen  of  Sweden 
had  gladly  concluded  a  peace  by  yielding  Bremen 
and  Verden  to  the  King  of  England,  or  rather 
to  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  and  Stettin  and  some 
other  places  to  tlie  King  of  Prussia.  But  the 
Czar  Peter  and  the  King  of  Denmark  sought  tlie 
total  ruin  and  dismemberment  of  the  Swedish 
monarcliy.  The  Englisli  king  and  the  French 
regent  united  tlieir  pacific  efforts,  and  offered 
tliemselves  as  mediators ;  but  Peter  received 
their  overtures  witli  rudeness ;  and  as  he  was 
strongest  on  the  Baltic  he  scoured  those  seas  and 
committed  frightful  ravages  on  the  Swedish  coast. 
As  an  English  ambassador — Lord  Carteret — could 
make  no  impression  on  Peter,  it  was  resolved  to 
try  what  an  English  admiral  could  do ;  and  Sir 
John  Norris  was  despatched  to  the  Baltic  with 
eleven  sail  of  the  line  to  protect  the  Queen  of 
Sweden,  who  Iiad  tlirown  herself  upon  the  pro- 
tection and  generosity  of  England.  Norris  joined 
the  Swedish  men-of-war  at  Carlserona,  and  pro- 
ceede<l  in  searcli  of  tlie  Russians.  If  his  Danish 
majesty  had  been  bold  enough  to  join  his  shijis 


with  those  of  the  czar,  a  combat  might  liave  been 
a  very  serious  affair  to  England,  and  of  doubtful 
issue ;  but  he  had  neither  faith  in  nor  affection 
for  his  ally,  and  he  not  only  withdrew  his  fleet, 
but  entered  into  negotiations  with  England  and 
Sweden.  Peter  had  then  the  good  sense  to  recall 
his  fleet  with  all  possible  haste ;  b_v  which  he 
]irobably  saved  Ais  infant  navy  from  entire  de- 
struction. The  King  of  Denmark  accepted  a 
sum  of  money  as  an  equivalent  for  the  conquests 
he  had  made  or  was  making ;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Czar  Peter,  all  her  enemies  made 
peace  with  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  in  terror  of  the 
arms  of  England  and  France,  who,  in  the  words 
of  the  treaty,  had  bound  themselves  and  their 
allies  to  contribute  "ad  coercendum  Czamm  liiix- 
sice."  All  the  recent  transactions  in  the  North 
were  severely  criticized  in  England,  liecause  the 
negotiations  had  been  principally  intrusted  to 
Hanoverian  ministers  and  favourites,  and  because 
they  bound  George  to  a  comiilieatod  system  of 
alliances  and  guarantees. 

The  khig  had  returned  to  London  in  the 
autumn  of  the  preceding  year  (1719),  and  had 
opened  the  parliament  on  tlie  23d  of  November. 
Two  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  session 
the  bill  for  limiting  the  peerage  was  again  intro- 
duced ;  tlie  king  having  strongly  recommended 
the  passing  of  it  in  his  speech,  and  having  urged 
liarlianient  particularly  to  secure  that  jiart  of 
the  constitution  which  was  most  liable  to  abuse, 
liord  Cowper,  more  decided  tlian  ever  in  his  ojipo- 
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sitiou,  said,  "  tliat,  besides  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced him  last  session  to  oppose  the  bill,  another 
now  existed  equal  in  weight  to  all  the  rest ;  and 
that  was  the  earnestness  with  which  it  was  re- 
commended. Precipitation  was  always  danger- 
ous, and  in  many  cases  suspicious  ;  and  he  could 
not  hel|)  lieing  of  opinion  that,  if  there  were  uo 
secret  meaning  in  this  bill,  it  would  not  he  pressed 
upon  the  house  in  this  extraordinary  manner." 
Sunderland  inveighed  against  this  insinuation, 
]n'otcsted  the  singleness  and  integrity  of  his  own 
motives,  and  declared  that  the  bill  was  favourable 
to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  peerage,  and  so 
ought  to  pass  that  house.  As  no  one  rejoined — 
as  C'owper  was  left  alone — tlie  bill  was  passed  on 
the  30th  of  November,  and  sent  down  to  the 
commons  on  the  1st  of  December  (1719).  Dui'ing 
the  recess,  Walpole  had  called  a  meeting  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Whigs  in  opposition  at  Devonshire 
House,  and  had  endeavoured  to  organize  a  resist- 
ance to  the  bill  in  both  houses.  But  he  had  found 
that  several  of  the  "Whig  peers,  though  in  ojiposi- 
tion,  secretly  favoured  a  measure  which  would 
increase  their  importance ;  whilst  others,  com- 
moners as  well  as  peers,  had  declared  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  in  them,  as  Whigs,  to  object 
to  a  bill  which  tended  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  an  abuse  of  prerogative  (the  sudden  making  of 
peers  for  a  given  purpose)  against  which  they 
had  so  often  arrayed  themselves  in  the  Tory 
times;  and  at  this  Devonshire  House  meeting, 
many  of  those  who  disliked  the  bill  as  much  as 
Walpole  did,  had  declared  that  they  would  only 
expose  themselves  to  defeat,  and  to  a  lamentable 
exhibition  of  weakness  as  a  pai-ty,  if  they  at- 
tempted to  throw  it  out  of  the  house.  But  Wal- 
pole, who  was  never  easily  moved  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  who  well  knew  how  odious  the  bill  was 
to  many  rich  country  gentlemen  and  ladies,  per- 
sisted in  recommending  a  trial  of  strength  u]jon 
it,  assuring  the  meeting  that  he  would  put  it  in 
such  a  light  as  to  excite  the  indignation  of  eveiy 
inde])eudent  commoner.  He  told  them  that  he  had 
already  overheard  a  country  gentleman,  a  member 
of  the  lower  house,  who  possessed  an  estate  of 
not  more  than  .£800  a-year,  declare,  with  great 
warmth,  that,  although  he  had  no  chance  of  being 
made  a  peer  himself,  yet  he  would  never  consent 
to  the  injustice  of  giving  a  perpetual  exclusion 
to  his  family  from  the  honours  of  the  peerage. 
This  sentiment,  Walpole  insisted,  would  have  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  whole  body  of  country 
gentlemen  ;  he  declared  that  if  his  party  deserted 
him  on  this  question,  he  would  stand  forth  single- 
handed  against  it ;  and,  in  the  end,  though  the 
Whig  lords  gave  him  little  to  hope,  he  prevailed 
ujjon  his  p;u-ty  in  the  commons  to  agree  that 
an  opposition  should  be  made  in  that  house.' 
'  Coxe;  Speaker  Onslow, 


Accordingly,  when  this  memorable  bill  came  to 
be  read  a  second  time  in  the  commons,  on  the  8th 
of  December,  Sir  John  Packington,  Sir  Richard 

Steele,  Methuen,  Smith,  and  others  joined  Wal- 
pole in  denouncing  it  as  invidious,  treacherous, 
and  dangerous.  Walpole  hardly  ever  indulged 
in  metaphorical  display,  his  sjieeches  being  as 
])lain  and  uuornamental  as  a  compte  rendu ;  but 
on  this  occasion  his  speech  was  liigldy  figurative, 
and  enriched  with  classical  allusion.  He  said, 
in  the  opening  of  his  speech — "Among  the  Ro- 
mans, the  temple  of  Fame  was  placed  behind  the 
temple  of  Virtue,  to  denote  that  there  was  no 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Fame  but  through  that 
of  Virtue.  But  if  this  bill  is  passed  into  a  law, 
one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  \nrtue 
would  be  taken  away,  since  thei'e  would  be  no 
arriving  at  honour  Ijut  through  the  winding-sheet 
of  an  old  decrepit  lord,  or  the  gi-ave  of  an  extinct 
noble  family."  "When,"  he  continued,  "gi-eat 
alterations  in  the  constitution  are  to  be  made, 
the  exjieriment  should  be  tried  for  a  short  time 
before  the  proposed  change  is  finally  carried  into 
execution,  lest  it  should  produce  evil  instead  of 
good ;  but,  in  this  case,  when  the  bill  is  once 
sanctioned  by  parliament,  there  can  be  no  future 
hopes  of  redress,  because  the  upper  house  will 
always  oppose  the  repeal  of  an  act  which  has  so 
considerably  increased  their  power.  The  gi-eat 
unanimity  with  which  this  bill  has  passed  the 
lords  ought  to  ins])ire  some  jealousy  in  the  com- 
mons ;  for  it  must  be  obvious  that  whatever  the 
lords  gain  must  be  acquired  at  the  loss  of  the 
commons,  and  the  diminution  of  the  regal  pre- 
rogative ;  and  that,  in  all  disputes  between  the 
loi'ds  and  commons,  when  the  House  of  Lords  is 
immutable,  the  commons  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  obliged  to  recede.  .  .  .  The  princi]ial  argu- 
ment on  which  the  necessity  of  it  is  founded,  is 
drawn  from  the  mischief  occasioned  by  the  crea- 
tion of  twelve  peers  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  an  infamous 
peace  through  the  House  of  Lords — that  was 
only  a  temporary  measure,  whereas  the  mischief 
to  be  occasioned  by  this  bill  will  be  jjerpetual. 
It  creates  thirty-one  peers  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment: so  extraoi-dinary  a  step  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  without  some  sinister  design  in 
future.  The  ministry  want  no  additional  strength 
in  the  House  of  Lords  for  conducting  the  common 
aflairs  of  government,  as  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  unanimity  with  which  they  have  cari'ied 
through  this  Iiill.  If,  therefore,  they  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  acquire  additional  strength,  it  must  be 
done  with  views  and  intentions  more  extravagant 
and  hostile  to  the  constitution  than  any  which 
have  yet  been  attempted.  The  bill  itsf  If  is  of  a 
most  insidious  and  artful  nature."  The  Scottish 
peerage  had  merited  a  terrible  rebuke  by  their 
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general  ijolitical  baseness  and  subservience  to  all 
niinislrios — and  they  got  it.  "Tlie  sixteen  elec- 
tive Scotch  peers  already  admit  themselves  to  be 
a  dead  court  iceiylu,  yet  the  same  sixteen  are  now 
to  be  made  hereditary,  and  nine  added  to  their 
number.  Tiiese  twenty-five,  under  the  inrtuence 
of  corrupt  ministei-s,  might  find  their  account  in 
betraying  their  trust."  After  declaring  that  the 
bill  would  make  the  lords  nia.sters  of  the  king, 
and  shut  uj)  the  door  of  lionour  to  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  Walpole  said  : — "  If  tlie  pretence  for  this 
measure  is,  tliat  it  will  tend  to  secvu'e  the  freedom 
of  pailiameut,  I  say  that  there  are  many  other 
steps  more  important  and  less  eipiivocal,  such  as 
the  discontinuance  of  bribes  and  jjensions.  Tliat 
tliis  bill  will  seciu'e  the  liberty  of  jjarliameut  I 
totally  deny :  it  will  secure  a  great  preponderance 
to  the  peers ;  it  will  form  them  into  a  compact 
impenetrable  jihalanx,  by  giving  them  the  power 
to  exclude,  in  all  cases  of  extinction  and  creation, 
all  such  persons  from  their  body  as  may  be  ob- 
noxious to  them."  Steele  also  delivered  a  re- 
markable speecli  against  the  bill,  which,  indis- 
liutably,  would  have  brought  more  dangers  to 
the  constitution  tlian  it  could  have  removed  from 
it.  Walpole,  in  the  words  of  Speaker  Onslow, 
"  bore  down  everything  before  him."  The  bill 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  260  against  177. 

It  was  during  this  session  of  parliament  that 
the  memorable  South  Sea  Company  bill  received 
the  royal  assent.  Nine  years  before  the  date  at 
which  we  are  arrived,  Harley,  in  the  straits  and 
difficulties  in  which  he  found  himself  by  the 
decline  of  pulilic  credit  consequent  on  the  sudden 
dismission  of  the  Whigs,  formed  a  project  which 
was  called  his  master-piece.  He  found  that  the 
floating  debt  of  the  nation  amounted  to  about 
£10,000,000,  and  to  settle  a  fund  for  paying  the 
interest  of  six  per  cent.,  he  rendered  permanent 
all  the  duties  upon  wines,  vinegar,  tobacco,  India 
goods,  wrought  silks,  whale-fins,  and  some  other 
commodities ;  aiul  to  allure  the  creditoi's  with 
the  hopes  of  inestimable  advantages  from  a  mono- 
poly of  the  trade  to  the  South  Sea,  he  jn'oposeil 
that  the  proprietors  of  this  funded  debt,  or  those 
to  whom  the  money  was  owing  by  the  nation, 
shouM  form  tliemselves  into  a  company,  to  be 
called  "  The  South  Sea  Company."  The  project 
took  wonderfully  with  the  holders  of  tlie  deben- 
tures and  capitalists,  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  ministry,  they  were  incorporated  by  act  of 
parliament  as  the  "  Governor  and  Comjiany  of 
Merchants  of  Great  Britain  trading  to  the  Sontli 
Seas  and  other  parts  of  America."  But  the  Bour- 
bon Philip,  who  was  allowed  by  tlie  peace  of 
Utrecht  to  retain  Spain  and  the  Indies,  was  far 
too  jealous  to  admit  the  British  to  a  free  trade 
in  the  South  Seas,  or  to  any  part  of  his  domin- 
ions; and  all  that  the  company  obtained  was  the 


nationally  di.slionoin-ing  Assiento,  or  contract,  by 
which  they  had  the  ])rivilege  of  supplying  Spanish 
America  with  negroes  torn  from  Africa,  fi>r  tldrty 
ye;u's  to  come,  with  permission  to  send  one  sldp 
annually  with  a  cargo  of  goods  for  sale — whicli 
privileges  had  been  secured  to  England  at  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  and  were  now  made  over  to  the 
new  company  by  the  government.  But  circum- 
stances occiu'red  which  ])reventeii  the  South  Sea 
C'om]iany  from  reaping  any  advantages  even  from 
this  foul  monopoly  in  human  fie.sh  and  this  lim- 
ited adventure  in  goods.  Their  first  annual  sliip 
did  not  sail  till  1717,  and  the  very  next  year  the 
trade  was  suppressed  in  consequence  of  Byng's 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  open 
war  with  Sjiain,  which  led  to  the  total  suppres- 
sion of  the  factories  of  the  company,  and  the 
seizure  and  detention  of  their  servants.  We  were 
now,  indeed,  at  pe.ace  with  Spain,  but  the  com- 
mei'cial  jealousies  of  that  country  remained  un- 
altered and  unalterable ;  and,  unless  by  way  of 
conquest  and  permanent  occuijation,  there  was 
scai'cely  a  hope  of  seciu'ing  any  considerable  share 
of  the  advantages  of  a  trade  in  the  South  Seas 
and  with  her  colonies;  or,  rather,  there  was  no 
hope  of  being  able  to  uuike  a  trade — for,  under 
the  miserable  system  which  luid  been  i)ursucd, 
all  commerce  had  remained  stinted,  or  had  died 
away  of  an  atrophy,  the  mother  country  herself 
deriving  the  least  possible  advantages  from  the 
rich  regions  she  possessed,  and  representing  to  the 
letter  the  fable  of  the  dog  in  the  manger.  Yet, 
with  these  certainties  before  them,  witli  a  blind- 
ness even  greater  than  that  of  the  wildest  fol- 
lowers of  Patersou,  British  ministers  now  con- 
ceived that  the  South  Sea  Company  might,  by 
an  extending  trade,  pay  oft'  in  a  trice  all  the  na- 
tional incumbrances,  wdiich,  in  reality,  were  only 
to  be  cleai-ed  off  by  slow  degi-ees  b}'  an  inviolable 
sinking-fund.  Sir  John  Blunt,  a  leading  South 
Sea  director,  a  financier  well  read  in  the  school 
of  Law  and  Paterson,  exhibited  the  man_v  advan- 
tages which  would  result  from  consolidating  all 
the  funds  into  one ;  and  he  persuaded  Stanhope. 
Sunderland,  and  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, that  his  company  c(juld  do  the  business 
of  the  goverinuent  and  tlie  nation  in  the  surest 
and  best  manner.  The  gi-eat  (jbject  was  to  get 
rid  of  the  irredeemable  annuities  which  had  been 
granted  in  the  two  last  reigns,  mostly  for  terms 
of  ninety -nine  years,  and  wliich  amounted  at 
pi-esent  to  nearly  £800,000  a-year;  and  Blunt 
and  his  company  undertook  to  do  this,  and  to 
liquidate  tlie  entire  national  debt  in  the  course 
of  twenty-six  years,  provided  only  that  all  the 
diflferent  public  securities  were  reduced  to  one 
aggregate  fund  in  their  hands,  that  they  were 
vested  with  certain  commercial  privileges,  and 
authorized  to  take  in  liy  purchase  or  subscription 
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both  the  reileeniiil)le  and  in-eileeinable  debts  of 
the  nation,  at  such  rates  and  prices  as  should 
be  agreed  upon  between  the  company  and  the 
respective  jiroprietors.  Aislabie,  as  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  opened  this  business  in  the  com- 
mons in  the  month  of  February,  and  declared 
that,  if  the  jiroposal  was  accepted,  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation  would  be  marvellously  increased 
and  all  her  debts  be  iiaid.  Secretary  Craggs  was 
equally  sanguine,  and  thought  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  house  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
embrace  the  proposal  which  had  been  explained 
to  them  in  so  clear  and  in- 
telligible a  manner  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
But  when  there  had  been  a  M-r   - 

doubting  silence  for  nearly  p 
a  (juarter  of  an  hour,  Mr.  ^ 
Thomas  Broderick,  member 
for  Stockbridge,  ventured  to 
say  that  he  quite  agreed  with 
ministers;  that  until  the  na- 
tional debt  was  discharged, 
or  at  least  in  a  fair  way  of 
being  so,  we  were  not  to  ex- 
pect to  make  the  figure  we 
formerly  had  made  —  that, 
till  this  was  done,  we  could 
not,  pro]jerly  speaking,  call 
ourselves  a  nation  ;  but  that 
it  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  bai'- 
gain  for  the  nation,  every 
other  comi^any,  or  any  other 
society  of  men,  might  be  at 
liberty  to  deliver  in  their  proposals.  Ministers 
who  had  closed  with  Blunt  and  the  South  Sea 
Company  before  bringing  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, were  disconcerted  by  this  almost  inevit- 
able suggestion  ;  and,  not  knowing  what  to  say, 
they  lost  their  temper  and  talked  nonsense. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  declared  that 
to  admit  of  a  competition  would  be  like  setting 
the  nation  up  to  auction ;  that  things  of  this 
nature  should  be  carried  on  with  spirit.  Here 
lie  was  interrupted  by  Jekyll,  who  observed, 
"  It  is  this  spirit  which  has  undone  the  nation ! 
Our  business  is  to  consider  thoroughly,  delibei-- 
ate  calmly,  and  judge  of  the  whole  njion  reason, 
not  with  the  s])irit  alluded  to."  Walpole  strongly 
recommended  an  open  competition,  and  the  re- 
ceiving of  proposals  from  other  companies  or 
capitalists.  After  a  very  passionate  debate,  the 
house  agreed  to  receive  all  proposals  that  might 
be  offered.  As  the  principle  of  competition  was 
thus  allowed,  the  Bank  of  England  ste|>ped  in 
with  proposals :'  as  .soon  as  the  offers  of  the  bank 


were  known,  tho  South  Sea  Company  called  a 
meeting,  and,  at  a  general  court,  the  directors 
were  instructed  to  obtain  the  preference,  cost  what 
it  would.  Upon  this  the  Bank  of  England  raised 
its  offers,  and  then  the  South  Sea  Comjiany  raised 
theirs  ;  and  in  this  manner  they  went  on  bidding 
against  each  other  like  two  angry  clowns  at  a 
country  sale.  When,  however,  the  company  had 
risen  to  the  enormous  offer  of  £",.'500,000,  which 
they  represented  as  a  gratuity  to  be  paid  to  the 
public,  the  bank  stopped  its  bidding,  and  the 
South  Sea  directors  remained  in  possession  of 


TuE  Old  South  Sea  House. — From  a  print  by  Wale, 


their  rash  bargain.  It  appears  that  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer  tliought  at  one  time  of 
sharing  the  bargain  between  the  bank  and  the 
company,  and  that  Sir  John  Blunt,  referi-ing  to 
Solomon's  judgment,  said,  "  No,  sir,  we  will  never 
divide  the  child  I "  The  South  Sea  bill,  however, 
was  still  opposed  in  the  commons  by  Waljjole, 
who  apparently  foresaw  that  the  exti'avagant 
terms  of  the  contract  would  never  be  fulfilled ; 
that  the  project  would  only  extend  the  pernicious 
practice  of  stock-jobbing,  by  divei-ting  the  genius 
of  the  nation  from  trade  and  industry,  and  ex- 
citing a  contempt  for  slow  profits  and  careful 
economy.  He  insisted  that,  if  the  proposal  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  were  accepted,  the  rise 
of  their  stock  should  be  limited  ;  that  every  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  artificial  rise  of 
the  value  of  the  stock  by  kee]fing  up  a  general 
infatuation,  and  b}'  promismg  dividends  out  of 
funds  which  would  never  be  adequate  to  their 
payment.     He  endeavoured  to  introduce  a  clause 


•  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  (Aislabie)  afterwards  said 
that  the  bank  bad  before  "Bho\vn  great  backwardness  in  under- 


taking anything  to  reduce  the  public  debts,  and  had  treated  tlie 
scheme  with  much  contempt." — Aislabie's  second  speech  before 
the  House  of  Lords  ;  Sinclair's  Histort/  of  the  Public  Revenue. 
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into  tlie  bill,  fixing  how  many  yeiirs'  |)Ui-ehas(' 
shouUl  be  granted  to  the  annuitants  by  the  South 
Sea  Company :  but  the  jobbers  on  the  other  side 
— for  it  is  pretty  certain  that  from  the  beginning 
there  was  a  corrupt  s])irit  of  jobbing  as  well  as 
folly  and  a  vertigo — represented  that  it  was  the 
evident  interest  of  the  comi)any  to  take  u\>  the 
annuities ;  and,  as  the  annuitants  were  free  to 
come  in  or  not,  thei'e  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  company  woidd  oifer  advantageous  terms ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  whole  atfair  might  safely 
be  left  to  itself,  or  to  be  settled  between  the 
annuitants  and  the  company.  The  South  Sea 
bill  was  finally  passed  in  the  commons,  on  tlie 
2d  of  April,  by  a  majority  of  172  to  5o  ;  and  on 
the  4tli  it  was  carried  triumphantly  through  the 
other  Iiouse,  where  only  seventeen  peers  opposed 
it,  and  where  little  attention  was  paid  to  Lord 
vJowper,  who  compared  the  project  to  the  Trojan 
horse,  which  was  ushered  in  witli  )5omp  and  ac- 
clamations, but  contrived  for  treachery  and  de- 
struction. On  the  7th  of  April  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  and,  a  few  days  aftei-,  Walpole 
published  a  critical  pamphlet,  entitled,  T/ie  South 
Sea  Scheme  Considered.  Yet  at  tliis  moment  Lord 
Townshend  and  Walj)ole  were  both  negotiating 
with  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  whom  they  had 
charged  \fith  having  treacherously  supplanted 
them ;  and  both  were  on  the  very  eve  of  accept- 
ing office.  Walpole,  as  we  have  said,  found  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  overthrow  the  ministry; 
and  Sunderland  and  Stanhope,  who  were  dread- 
fully hampered  by  the  Hanovei-ian  favourites, 
found  that  they  were  scai'cely  strong  enough  to  do 
without  him.  The  objections  of  the  king  were  re- 
moved in  cousequence  of  a  reconciliation,  effected 
chiefly  by  Walpole's  means,  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales.'  This  reconciliation  of  father  and  son  took 
place  in  May;  and  on  the  4th  of  June  Waliiole 
was  a]ipointed  paymaster  of  the  forces,  and  on 
the  11th  Lord  Townshend  was  named  president 
of  the  council.  The  parliament  was  prorogued, 
with  more  talk  about  the  national  prosperity ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  June  George  departed  for 
Hanover,  adding,  before  he  went.  Lord  Town- 
shend and  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  the  council 
of  regency. 

Walpole,  though  re-admitted  to  jilace,  retired 
to  pass  the  summer  at  Houghton.  His  solitude 
was  soon  disturbed  by  the  verification  of  his  sin- 
ister predictions  about  the  South  Sea  Company. 
The  compan_v,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  engagements 


with  government,  had  recoui-se  to  a  system  of 
artifice  and  exaggeration,  representing,  among 
other  things,  that  they  had  made  sure  of  ines- 
timable markets  and  acipiisitions  in  the  South 
Sea;  that  they  had  discovered  mines  of  hidden 
treasure ;  that  they  should  be  able  to  pay  divi- 
dends of  fifty  ])er  cent.,  &c.  ;  and  the  people,  in 
their  cujiidity,  were  dazzled  by  these  visions,  and, 
believing  them  all  to  be  true,  rushed  with  their 
money,  like  water  through  a  flood-gate,  to  invest 
it  all  in  the  company.  Men  of  good  estate  sold 
house  and  land  in  order  to  become  great  share- 
holders ;  merchants  of  eminence  neglected  their 
established  traffic  to  reaj)  fifty  per  cent,  of  profit; 
and  the  whole  nation  became  intoxicated  with 
percentages,  dividends,  and  ti-ansfers.  As  there 
was  ])lenty  of  invention  on  one  side,  and  the  most 
abiuidant  credulity  on  the  other,  it  was  not  won- 
derful that  the  company's  funds  should  ra))idly 
rise  from  130  to  above  300.  Tlie  strange  and 
exciting  drama  which  John  Law  had  got  up  at 
Paris  in  the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year  (1719) 
was  re-]ierformed  in  London  upon  a  grander  scale, 
and  with  numerous  additions ;  for,  though  the 
French  were  quite  as  sanguine  and  gandjling  as 
the  English  of  that  period,  they  had  not  (juite 
so  much  money  to  throw  away.  Subscription 
succeeded  subscription,  each  mounting  above 
the  other  till  the  stock  rose  to  above  1000  per 
cent.  And  the  indolence  and  arrogance  of  the 
governor  and  directoi's  rose  in  proportion,  until 
it  was  said  by  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— "  We  have  made  them  kings,  and  they 
deal  with  everybody  as  such."  Staidiojie  and 
his  colleagues,  on  the  rising  of  ])arliament,  had 
issued  a  royal  proclamation  forbidding  the  for- 
mation of  companies  or  bodies  corporate,  and  any 
raising  of  stocks  or  shares,  without  legal  autho- 
rity ;  but  it  was  absolutely  impossible,  in  the 
present  frenzied  state  of  the  public  mind,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  the  bubble  comjianies 
which  sprung  up  and  grew  round  the  mighty 
original  like  mushrooms  round  a  rotten  tree. 
Among  the  objects  for  which  joint  stocks  were 
proposed  were  the  following : — To  make  salt 
water  fresh — to  make  oil  out  of  sun  flower  seeds 
— for  extracting  silver  out  of  lead — for  trans- 
muting quicksilver  into  a  malleable  and  fine  metal 
— for  trading  in  human  hair — for  impoiting  a 
number  of  large  jackasses  from  Sjiain,  in  order 
to  ]5ro]iagate  a  large  breed  of  mules — for  fatting 
of  hogs — and  for  a  W'heel  of  perpetual  motion  !  ^ 


^  Waljiole,  who  had  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  terms  with  the 
prince  when  he  was  in  power,  coxirted  his  Iiighness's  friendship 
when  he  was  out  of  place,  .and  became,  to  all  appearance,  a 
personal  faToiirite  and  the  prince's  chief  .■ulviser.  .\  submissive 
letter  which  the  prince  wrote  to  his  father  was  in  all  probability 
dictated  by  Walpole. 

2  "  Bvit  the  most  strange  of  all,  perh.aps,  w.as  '  for  an  under- 
taking that  sh.all  be  in  duo  time  revealed.'  E,ach  subscriber 
was  to  pay  down  two  guineas,  .and  hereafter  to  receive  a  share 


of  100,  with  a  disclosure  of  tlie  object ;  and  so  tempting  was  the 
offer,  that  1000  of  these  subscriptions  were  paid  the  same  morn- 
ing, with  which  the  projector  went  off  in  the  .afternoon.  Amidst 
these  real  follies,  I  can  scarce  see  .any  difference  or  exaggeration 
in  a  mock  proi)o3al  which  w.as  circul-ated  at  the  time  in  ridicule 
of  the  rest — '  F(»r  the  invention  of  melting  domi  saw  dust  and 
chijis,  and  casting  them  into  clean  deal-lniarda  without  cracks 
or  knots.'  Such  extravagances  might  well  provoke  laughter; 
but  mihaijpily,  though  the  farce  came  first,  there  was  a  tr,agedy 
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Jiut  every  il;iy  brought  forth  a  new  project,  till 
;ill  trade  wa.s  susjieiiiled  save  this  gambling  in 
sliares — till  'Change  Alloy  was  crammed  from 
morning  till  night  with  duke.s,  lords,  country 
squires,  paraons,  dissenting  ministers,  brokers 
and  jobbers,  and  men  of  every  possible  colour 
and  description — nay,  the  very  ladies  appeared 
there  at  times,  in  their  eagerness  to  transact  their 
own  business.  The  highest  ]jersonage  in  the  land 
in  the  king's  absence,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
heir  to  the  throne  of  three  kingdoms,  joined  in 
the  general  scramble,  and  put  liis  name  down  as 
a  governor  of  a  Welsh  c0]iper  com])any  I  As  soon, 
liowever,  as  the  prince  got  notice  that  a  pi-ose- 
cution  would  be  instituted  against  the  company, 
he  retii-ed ;  but,  in  withdrawing  liis  name,  he 
took  care  to  withdraw  also  a  gambling  profit  of 
£40,000  !  The  prosecutions  witli  which  these 
unauthorized  companies  were  threatened  pro- 
ceeded fi'oni  the  jealousy  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, who,  desiring  to  monopolize  all  tlie  folly 
and  all  the  money  of  the  nation,  obtained  writs 
of  scire  facias  against  the  managers  of  the  lesser 
bubbles,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  most  of  them. 
But,  in  thus  expo.sing  the  cards  of  others,  tliey 
drew  attention  to  their  own  game :  tliey  wanted 
only  to  let  in  a  bit  of  the  truth  ;  but  through  the 
breach  they  liad  made,  the  whole  truth  burst  in, 
and  people  began  to  susj^ect,  and  then  to  be 
certain,  that  they  liad  been  playing  their  solid 
gold  against  bits  of  paper,  which  represented 
little  or  nothing,  save  the  matchless  impudence 
of  financial  projectors.  The  South  Sea  stock, 
that  had  been  going  at  1000  in  August,  sunk 
below  300  in  September,  and  no  exertions  could 
ever  get  it  up  again.  Bankers,  brokers,  mer- 
eliauts,  goldsmiths,  began  to  break  and  flee  the 
country,  each  ruining  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
others  in  his  own  ruin.  In  the  height  of  the 
panic  Walpole  was  applied  to  by  men  who  had 
rejected  and  despised  his  advice,  but  who  now 
implored  him  to  come  up  to  London  and  make 
terms  with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  persuade 
the  governors  of  it  to  accede  to  a  proposal  made 
l.iy  the  South  Sea  Company  to  keeji  them  from 
breaking,  by  circulating  some  of  their  bonds. 
Walpole  left  Houghton,  and  was  present  at 
several  conferences  between  the  committee  of 
the  South  Sea  Company  and  the  committee  of 
the  bank  ;  but,  after  consenting  to  a  proposal 
made  by  him  for  circulating  £3,000,000  of  bonds 
for  one  yeai',  the  bank,  seeing  more  clearly  the 
desperate  situation  of  affairs,  withdrew,  and  re- 
fused to  keep  its  bai-gaiu.  And  just  at  this  mo- 
ment news  came  from  France  that  John  Law, 
the  real  parent  of  the  scheme — Law,  the  Scots 
financier  or   stock-jobber  who   had  tiu-ned   the 


behind  " — Lord  Mahon,  Uistonj  of  Eiiglmid,  /mm  J 
i'tncht,  vol.  ii.  p.  17. 
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heads  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Dubois,  and  well 
nigh  every  man  in  France,  making  slock-jobbei'S 
of  them  all — was  fleeing  for  his  life  from  an 
enraged  and  beggared  people  ;  and  that  an  edict, 
signed  by  the  regent,  had  come  out,  depriving 
his  ]5aper-money  of  all  value.  If  Englishmen 
had  been  cool  enough  to  observe  the  course  of 
events  abroad,  they  might  have  seen,  several 
months  before,  that  Law's  system  was  falling 
more  ra])idly  than  it  had  risen,  and  was  crush- 
ing in  its  ruins  the  credit  and  resources  of  their 
continental  neighbours.  If  the  Parisians,  who 
had  once  cut  his  carriage  to  pieces  and  almost 
munlered  his  coachman,  had  caught  John  Law, 
ill  all  probability  they  would  have  made  as  many 
pieces  of  him  as  they  had  done  of  his  coach.  The 
Londoners  were  not  quite  so  ferocious ;  but  they 
heaped  execrations  upon  the  South  Sea  Company, 
and  all  that  had  been  concerned  in  it ;  and  "  the 
very  name  of  a  South  Sea  man  grew  abominable 
in  every  country."  The  directors,  the  ministers, 
the  royal  family,  the  king  himself,  were  all  as- 
sailed ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  had  profited  by  the 
bubble  while  it  lasted,  or  lost  large  sums  when  it 
burst.  So  general  had  been  the  gambling,  that 
one  who  took  the  pains  to  count  the  exceptions 
among  ministers  and  noblemen  of  the  highest 
rank,  could  only  name  Lord  Stanhojfe  and  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Roxburgh  as  not  having 
been  "  in  tlie  stocks."  It  was  said  and  believed 
that  lii.s  majesty  and  his  ill-favoured  German 
mistresses,  by  buying  at  the  lowest  and  selling 
out  at  the  liighest,  had  realized  enormous  sums, 
which  were  carried  over  to  Hanover,  to  be 
hoarded  or  spent  there.  It  was  also  said  that 
these  rapacious  sultanas,  and  some  of  the  king's 
ministers  as  well,  had  received  large  sums  in 
stock  from  Sir  John  Blunt,  the  projector,  and 
others,  to  recommend  the  project.  The  courage 
with  which  Walpole  came  forward,  at  the  call  of 
the  king,  to  face  the  storm,  and  the  ability  an<l 
address  with  which  he  weathered  it,  are  alto- 
gether indisputable ;  nor  is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  he  was  tlie  restorer  of  public  credit,  and 
the  minister  that  saved  the  nation  from  the  worst 
kind  of  bankruptcy.  While  others — English- 
men as  well  as  Hanoverians — were  comi>letely 
bewildered,  and  doing  their  best  or  their  worst 
to  increase  the  alarm  and  confusion  of  the  king, 
Walpole  looked  with  a  confident  eye  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  and  to  the  energy  of  the 
commercial  world  ;  and  he  wrote  consoling  letters 
to  Hanover  to  cheer  George,  and  to  advise  his 
speedy  return  to  England.  Accompanied  by 
Stanhope,  his  majesty  landed  at  Margate  on  the 
9th  of  November. 

Between  the  9th  of  November  and  the  8th  of 
December,  when  parliament  assembled,  Walpole 
matm-ed  his  scheme  for  meeting  the  difficulties 
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of  the  case,  ami  held  numei'ou.s  conferences  with 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  East  India  Cuui- 
pany,  whom  he  brought  into  a  plan  for  engrafting 
a  certain  portion  of  the  South  Sea  stock  upon  their 
stocks.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  however,  all 
the  gooil  which  Walpole  devised  ran  a  risk  of 
being  frustrated  by  the  vehement  passions  of 
those  men  who  were  more  anxious  for  revenge, 
and  for  the  downfall  of  Siuiderhvnd  and  Stan- 
hope, than  for  the  recovery  of  their  country.  It 
was  long  since  so  gigantic  a  mischief  had  been 
jiresented  to  the  oratory  of  opposition;  and  the 
Whigs  that  were  out  of  place,  and  the  Tories 
ajid  Jacobites  that  could  hardly  hope  to  get  into 
place  except  by  a  revolution,'  jomed  in  one  thick 
and  noisy  phalanx.  On  the  12th  of  Decembei",  or 
four  days  after  the  opening  of  parliament,  it  was 
moved  that  the  South  Sea  directors  should  forth- 
with be  called  upon  to  lay  before  the  liou.se  a  full 
account  of  their  proceedings.  The  motion  was 
hotly  seconded.  Sir  Richard  Steele  declared  that 
this  nation,  which  two  years  before  hail  pos- 
sessed more  weight  and  greater  credit  than  any 
other  in  Eui'ope,  was  reduced  to  its  present  dis- 
tress by  a  few  ciphering  cits,  a  sijecies  of  men  of 
equal  capacity,  in  all  respects  (that  of  cheating  a 
deluded  people  only  excepted),  with  those  animals 
who  saved  the  capitol.  Wal|iole  again  urged 
that  they  ought  first  to  consider  his  remedial 
jilan — that  any  delay  would  be  dangerous;  and 
the  motion  was  reduced  to  a  vote,  declaring  "that 
nothing  can  tend  more  to  the  establishment  of 
public  creilit  than  jireventing  the  infamous  )jrac- 
tice  of  stock-jobbing."  And  on  the  21st  Waljiole 
brought  forward  his  remedy,  which  was  in  sub- 
stance to  ingraft  £9,000,000  of  the  South  Sea 
stock  into  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  same 
sum  into  the  East  India  Company,  on  certain 
conditions,  leaving  a  remainder  of  i^20,000,000  to 
the  South  Sea  Co)npany. 

■,-.-,-,  After  a  long  opposition,  and  seve- 
r;d  alterations,  this  project  was 
adopted  by  both  H(5uses  of  Parliament,  and  a  bill 
embodying  it  receiveil  the  royal  assent;  but  from 
various  circumstances  it  never  came  into  opera- 
tion. The  ci'v  for  vengeance  continued ;  and 
after  the  Christmas  recess  a  bill  was  brought  in 
by  Jekyll,  for  restraining  the  South  Sea  directors 
from  leaving  the  kingdom,  and  obliging  them  to 
deliver  in  upon  oath  the  strict  value  of  their 
estates.  The  directors  petitioned  to  be  heard  by 
counsel  in  their  defence,  as  the  common  right  of 
British  subjects ;  but  their  ]]rayer  was  rejected, 
and  Jekyll's  bill  was  carried.     A  committee  of 

'  Some  of  the  determined  Jacobites  flattered  tlieiuKeives  tliat 
the  South  Se.T  calamities  would  bring  on  or  gre.itly  favour  u 
revolution.  Bishop  Atterbur>-  was  of  opinion  that  if  tlie  Duke 
of  <^)nuoiid  could  only  make  a  move,  and  land  witli  a  small 
army  from  Spain,  the  disorder  of  our  finances  would  do  wondei-s 
for  the  pretender. — Sliinyt  Pajitrs. 
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secrecy,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  that  were 
most  violent,  was  appointed  to  examine  the  com- 
j)any's  accounts  and  other  papei-s.  Knight,  the 
cashier  of  the  company,  and  the  man  that  knew 
most  of  its  secret  transactions,  took  the  alarm, 
or  was  induced  bj'  the  fears  of  others,  to  whom 
he  had  been  an  agent,  to  flee  out  of  England,  and 
to  take  with  him  the  register  called  the  Green 
Book.  When  his  escape  was  reported  to  the 
house  the  excitement  was  as  great  as  it  coidil 
have  been  at  the  arrival  of  the  pretender  in  the 
city  of  Loudon :  the  doors  were  ordered  to  be 
locked  and  the  keys  to  be  laid  upon  the  table ; 
and  Genei-al  Ross,  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  secrecy,  declared  that  tliey  had  discovered  "  a 
train  of  the  deepest  villainy  and  fraud  that  hell 
ever  contrived  to  ruin  a  nation."  Without  wait- 
ing for  any  proof,  four  of  the  South  Sea  direc- 
tors, who  were  members  of  parliament,  were 
expelled  the  liouse,  taken  into  custody,  and  had 
their  papers  seized.  Tiie  other  directors  were 
seized  with  their  papers  shortly  after.  Nor  w\is 
there  less  heat  in  the  House  of  Lords  than  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Their  lordshijis  Inui  brought 
five  of  the  directors  befoi-e  theni,  and  had  made 
them  either  confess  or  admit  by  implication  that 
South  Sea  paper  had  been  liberally  distributed 
to  procure  the  passing  of  the  act  which  had  en- 
abled them  to  do  such  fatal  mischief.  Upon  this 
Lord  Stanliojie  expressed  great  indignation,  and 
moved  a  resolution  that  the  transfer  of  stock  for 
the  use  of  any  person  in  the  administration  was 
a  dangerous  corruption.  On  the  4th  of  February 
Sir  John  Blunt  refused  to  answer  their  lordships, 
upon  the  ground  that  he  had  already  given  his 
evidence  before  the  commons'  secret  committee. 
A  vehement  debate  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Duke  of  Wharton,  who  had  just  come  of  age, 
and  who  to  splendid  abilities  united  the  wildest 
profligacy,  fell  with  fury  upon  Stanhope,  whom 
he  compared  to  Sejanus,  that  evil  and  too  power- 
ful minister  who  had  sown  division  in  the  impe- 
rial family,  and  rendered  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
hateful  to  the  Romans.  Stanhope  replied,  and 
reminded  the  young  libertine  of  the  exam]ile  of 
Brutus,  who,  to  assert  the  liberty  of  Ixome,  had 
sacrificed  his  own  degenerate  and  worthless  son  : 
but  in  his  transport  of  rage  the  blood  rushed  to 
his  head  ;  he  was  led  out  of  the  house,  and  or, 
the  next  day  the  brave  and  accomplislied  Earl  of 
Staniiope  was  a  corpse.  The  3-outhfuI  president 
of  the  "  Hell-fire  Club,"  having  killed  the  minis- 
ter, hardly  ever  spoke  again  in  the  house,  but 
gave  himself  up  to  debaucheries  which  disgraced 
and  shortened  his  own  life,  .and  involved  him  in 
diflicnlties  whi'.-h  leil  him  to  treason  aiirl  at- 
tainder. 

Lord  Townshend  became  secretary  of  state  in 
the   room   of   Stanhope;    and   as   Aislabie   was 
233 
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crushed  by  populai-  opiuion,  Walijule  was  again 
made  chancellor  of  tlie  exchequer.  Meanwhile 
the  secret  committee  continiied  their  laboura, 
sitting  nearly  every  day  from  nine  in  the  moi-n- 
inj;  till  eleven  at  ni<;ht;  ami  on  the  Kith  of  Feb- 
ruary they  presented  their  re|)ort  to  the  house. 
It  was  astounding,  and  calculated  to  destroy  all 
remaining  coniideuce  (the  all  was  very  small)  in 
ministerial  honesty.  The  committee  stated  that 
their  inquiry  had  been  attended  with  many  diffi- 
culties, as  the  company's  books  M-ere  full  of  false 
and  fictitious  entries,  blanks,  erasures,  and  altera- 
tions, while  some  of  their  books  had  been  de- 
stroyed altogether  or  secreted.  They  had,  how- 
ever, ascertained  by  the  cross-examination  of  the 
directors  and  accountants,  and  by  other  means, 
that  before  the  South  Sea  bill  was  passed,  and  in 
order  to  get  it  ]i:issed,  the  directors  in  the  secret 
management  had  disposed  of  fictitious  stock  at 
various  prices,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  rather 
more  than  £1,200,000,  to  be  esteemed  as  holden 
of  the  company  for  the  benefit  of  the  pretended 
purehasei's,  who  made  no  agreement,  deposited 
no  money,  and  gave  no  securitj'  for  jjayment — a 
contrivance  by  which  the  holders  of  the  stock 
could  sustain  no  loss  if  it  should  fall,  and  would 
receive  all  the  gain  if  it  should  rise.  Sir  John 
Blunt,  Tslv.  (Jibbon,  Mr.  Chester,  Mr.  Holditch, 
and  ^Ir.  Knight,  the  cashier,  who  had  fled,  had 
the  disposal  of  this  stock  ;  and  they  had  given  to 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  at  the  request  of  Jslw 
Craggs,  senior,  £.50,000,  to  the  Duchess  of  Ken- 
dal £10,000,  to  the  Countess  of  Flatten,  another 
of  the  king's  mistresses,  £10,000,  to  the  Countess 
of  Platten's  two  nieces  £10,000,  to  Mr.  Craggs, 
senior,  £30,000,  to  Charles  Stanhope,  esquire, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  £10,000,  to  the  Sword- 
blade  Company  £.50,000,  &c.,  &c.  This  report 
was  succeeded  by  six  others,  in  the  last  of  wliich 
the  committee  declared  that  the  absconding  of 
Knight,  who  had  the  key  to  the  dai-kest  secrets, 
and  who  had  often  been  solel}'  intrusted,  had  left 
them  in  the  dark  as  to  many  particulars.  While 
this  report  was  reading  in  tlie  house  one  of  the 
ministers  accused,  James  Craggs,  secretary  of 
state,  died  of  the  small-pox,  which  was  then 
raging.  It  is  supposed  that  anxiety  of  mind 
contributed  with  the  loathsome  disease  in  killing 
this  accomplished  friend  of  Alexander  ro))e.  As 
to  his  father,  the  ])ostmaster-general,  who  was 
accused  of  similar  peculation,  he  took  poison  and 
died  of  it  a  few  weeks  after.  The  first  public 
man  the  house  pi-oceeded  against  was  Charles 
Stanhope,  a  near  relation  of  the  late  minister; 
but,  chiefly  through  the  esteem  felt  for  his  de- 
ceased relative.  Lord  Stanhope,  he  was  declared 
innocent  by  a  majority  of  three.  Aislabie's  case 
came  on  next,  and  it  was  so  bad  as  to  admit  of 
scarcely  any  defence  or  palliation  :  he  was  unani- 


mously expelled  the  house,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  city  of  Loudon, 
where  bonfires  were  lit  in  all  directions.  Tlie 
gi-eater  part  of  Aislabie's  ])roperty  was  also  seized. 
The  house  next  charged  Lord  S\mderland,  who 
had  re])eatedly  shown  a  noble  disinterestedness 
in  money  matters.  Sunderland  was  acquitted 
by  the  large  majority  of  -IXi  against  172.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  one  of  that  minister's  bit- 
terest enemies  accused  Sunderland  not  of  having 
been  the  confederate  but  the  dupe  and  victim  of 
the  directors ;'  and  instead  of  making  money,  he 
lost  large  sums  by  the  South  Sea  scheme.  Against 
the  mistresses  and  court  ladies  the  commons 
did  not  jjroceed ;  but  they  fell  with  the  whole 
weight  of  their  vengeance  upon  the  directoi-s, 
who,  as  "  monsters  of  pride  and  covetousness"- — 
"cannibals  of  'Change  Alley" — and  traitors  to 
their  country,  were  deemed  luientitled  to  fair 
])lay,  and  to  the  ordinary  decencies  of  legal  jjro- 
eedure.  They  were  for  ever  disabled  from  hold- 
ing places,  sitting  in  parliament,  or  becoming 
members  of  any  companies  ;  their  estates  were 
confiscated  for  the  relief  of  the  beggary  they 
had  caused,  and  they  were  themselves  allowed 
little  better  than  a  beggar's  pittance  out  of  their 
confiscated  property.  No  distinction  was  made 
as  to  degrees  of  guilt  or  folly,  and  no  attention 
jxiid  to  the  fact  that  several  of  these  directoi's 
left  off  jioorer  than  when  they  had  begun.- 

In  s))ite  of  his  acquittal,  Sunderland  found 
himself  so  unpopular  that  he  resigned  the  trea- 
sury and  premiership,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Walpole,  who  thus  obtained  the  summit  of  his 
ambition.  He  shared  his  power  for  a  time  with 
Lord  Townshend,  who  got  the  secretaryship  of 
state  vacated  by  the  death  of  Lord  Stanhope ; 
but  Sunderland  continued  to  be  a  sort  of  favour- 
ite 01-  prime  adviser  with  the  king,  and  to  have 
considerable  influence  at  court.  Walpole's  com- 
mission, as  fii-st  lord  of  the  treasury,  was  dated 
the  2d  of  April,  1721  ;  and  from  this  date  down 
to  the  year  1742  he  held  the  reins  of  government 
in  England,  often  in  circumstances  of  pecidiar 
embarrassment  and  difficulty.  His  first  care 
now  was  to  dissipate  the  popular  panic  and  re- 
store credit  and  confidence  ;  and  this  he  eifected 
as  far  as  the  difficulty  of  the  circumstances,  antl 
the  clamour  with  which  his  measures  were  en- 
countered, would  permit.  After  the  fall  of  Albe- 
roni  and  the  evacuation  of  Sicily  and  S.irdinia, 
all  obstacles  to  a  peace  with  Spain  seemed  to 
be  removed,  and  a  treaty  between  that  country 
and  Great  Britain  w.as  signed  at  i\Iadrid  on  the 
13th  of  June,  one  of  the  conditions  being  that 


•  Letter  from  Mr.  Broderick  to  Lord  Middleton. 

2  "Several  of  the  directors,"  says  Macpherson,  "were  so  far 
Innocent  as  to  be  found  poorer  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  schema 
than  when  it  began." — Hist.  Commerce. 
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restitution  sliuiilJ  lif  made  of  ull  tlie  etfeots  talieii 
on  botli  sides.  And  ou  tlie  very  same  day,  to  tlie 
surprise  of  all  who  wciv  not  aciiuaiuted  with  the 


A.u.  1722. 


Hut  Hubert  Walpole,  afterwards  Earl  of  Orfurd. 
Fiou)  a  picture  by  A.  Pund. 

niotive.sof  King  George,  a  treaty  of  defensive  alli- 
ance was  signed  between  Great  Britain,  Fi-ance, 
and  Spain.  In  this  treaty  Great  Britain  engaged, 
by  a  secret  article,  not  to  opjxise  the  view's  of 
Si)ain  in  Italy ;  and  liy  auotlier  secret  article 
France  and  Spain  guaranteed  to  Hanover  the 
possession  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  a  guarantee 
which  had  been  obstinately  refused  by  tlie  em- 
peror, who  thereby  had  lost  the  friendship  of 
Geoi'ge,  and  exposed  both  the  dominions  he  held, 
and  the  others  he  coveted  in  Italy.  Numerous 
differences  were  referred  to  the  congress  agreed 
to  be  held  at  Cambi-ai,  which  met,  ami  disputed, 
and  dissolved  without  settling  anything.  George 
in  his  eagerness  to  ]irocure  the  guarantee  of 
Spain  for  Bremen  and  Verden,  had  again  nuule 
an  offer,  "touching  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar," 
promising  in  a  letter  to  Philip  "  to  regulate  tliis 
article  with  the  consent  of  ]iarliament ;"  but 
when  the  secret  proposal  became  known  it  ex- 
cited so  much  indignation  that  he  was  obliged  to 
w-ithdraw  it.'  In  the  month  of  August  a  defini- 
tive ti-eaty  was  conchnled,  under  the  mediation 
of  France,  between  the  Czar  Peter  and  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  by  which  the  fertile  provinces  of  Livo- 
nia, Ingria,  Esthonia,  and  Carelia  were  confii-med 
to  Eussia,  and  ncjlhing  Init  the  barren-deserts  of 
Finland  restored  to  Sweden. 

The  first  septennial  parliament  of  (ireat  Bri- 
tain met  for  its  last  session  on  October  the  liHh, 


this  year.  The  king,  in  his  speech,  set  forth  the 
happy  event  of  peace  being  restored  to  Euro]ie. 
On  the  7th  of  March  the  parlia- 
ment was  prorogued,  and,  as  it  had 
sat  for  nearly  seven  years,  it  was  dissoh'ed  on 
the  lOth  by  proclamation.  The  Earl  of  Sunder- 
land, who  hail  continued  to  su|)])ort  ministers  and 
to  intimate  puiilicly  the  large  .share  he  still  held 
in  the  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  died  suddenly 
cm  the  l!)th  of  April.  As  he  had  many  enemies, 
as  he  was  suspected  of  dark  designs,  and  as  it 
was  known  he  was  feared  as  W'ell  as  hated,  a  re- 
])ort  arose  that  he  )iad  been  poisoned ;  but  the 
surgeons  opened  his  body  and  discovered  an 
organic  disease  in  the  heart  whicli  was  quite 
sufficient  to  account  fiu'  his  death.  In  less  than 
two  months  he  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  his 
great  father-in-law,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
who,  after  suft'ering  a  paralytic  attack  in  171(), 
and  living  for  si.x  years  in  a  state  little  removed 
from  dotage,  expired  at  Windsor  Lodge,  im- 
mensely rich,  on  the  16th  of  June,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age.'' 

While  Marlborough  was  lying  on  his  death- 
bed the  nation  was  agitated  by  fresh  rumours  of 
]5lots  and  consjiiracies.  A  star  had  risen  in  the 
South  that  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  : 
the  Polish  wife  of  the  pretender  had  given  birth 
to  a  son  at  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  year  172(1. 
This  child  of  exile,  this  heir  to  a  crown  that  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  go  by  inheritance,  was 
ushered  into  the  world  in  the  presence  of  seven 
cardinals,  deputed  by  the  pope ;  and  at  a  most 
royal  chi'isteuing  he  received  the  name  of  Charles 
Edward  Louis  Casimir.  The  hap])y  event  Wiis 
pi-oclaimed  by  the  Jacobites  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  fresh  comparisons  were 
draw^n  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Guelphs — 
the  family  of  love  and  the  family  of  hate — the 
legitimate  exiles  and  the  illegitimate  occupants 
of  the  throne.  Attention  was  again  directed  to 
the  oldness  an<l  ugliness  of  King  George's  mis- 
tresses; and  their  rapacity,  and  the  unengaging 
(jualities  of  the  king,  and  everything  that  dissa- 
tisfied and  disgusted  the  nation  w'ere  jnit  together 
as  a  dark  background  to  the  beauties  and  graces 
and  amiabilities  of  King  James  and  Queen  Cle- 
mentina, and  the  sweet  innocent  young  ]irince. 
While  these  things  were  producing  their  effect 
upon  untliinking  masses,  men  of  deep  thought 
and  cool  deliberaticm  were  l;iying  positive  schemes 
for  a  revolution.  At  the  head  of  these  ]ilotters 
were  the  Earls  of  Arran  and  Orrery,  Lords  Lans- 
downe.  North,  and  Gower,  and  Atterbuiy,  Bishop 


'  Hardxoicke  state  Papers:  Coxe,  Mfnwirtt. 

-  His  sister,  Arabella  Cluu'chill,  whose  dishonour  promoted 
his  first  rise,  Slirvived  M<arlborough  eight  yeal-s.  By  James  II. 
she  w.xs  the  mother  of  the  celebrated  James  Fitzjames,  Duke 
of  Berwick  ;  of  Henry  Fitzjaraes,  who  became  Grand.prior  of 
Fr-ance ;  of  Henrietta,  who  was  married  to  Lord  Waldegrave ; 


and  of  another  daughter  whose  n,ame  is  not  preserved,  but  who 
is  said  to  have  taken  the  veil.  Some  time  after  lier  connection 
with  J.amcs,  Arabella  Churchill  married  Colonel  Charles  Godfrey, 
comptrollor  of  the  househohl,  and  master  of  the  jewel  office,  by 
whom  she  hatl  two  daughtere.  She  died  in  M.'iy,  1730,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  two. 
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of  Rochester  ;  aiul  these  ineu  of  mark  were  in 
communication  witli  Queen  Anne's  Tory  jirime 
minister,  Lord  Oxford,  and  numerous  others  who 
■were  too  timid  to  talce  decisive  ste]is  at  first,  but 
ready  to  join  might  and  main  when  the  oppor- 
tunity should  seem  free  from  danger.  But  of 
the  bohi — thougli  tliere  were  veteran  soldiers 
like  Lord  North — not  one  was  so  bold  as  Bislio]) 
Atterbury,  who,  in  addition  to  hardihootl  and 


Francis  Atterbcby,  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

After  Sir  G.  Kneller. 

daring,  had  ability  and  genius  of  a  rai-e  oi'der, 
and  a  truly  classical  mind.  Atterbury's  great 
object  was  to  obtain  a  foreign  force  under  the 
exiled  Duke  of  Ormoud ;  and  he  fondly  fancied 
that  if  that  nobleman  could  land  with  only  5000 
men,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Jacobites  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people  would  do  the  rest. 
As  long  as  England  was  engaged  in  war  the 
liishop  and  his  brother  counsellors  hoped  that 
Spain  or  some  other  country  might  fit  out  such 
an  expedition,  and,  favoured  by  circumstances, 
eifect  an  invasion  ;  liut,  now  that  the  kingdom 
was  at  peace  with  all  the  work),  such  an  arma- 
ment was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  But  instead 
of  being  deterred,  these  resolute  men  resolved 
to  proceed  with  that  less  kind  of  assistance  that 
might  be  procured  clandestinely  from  abroad ; 
and  they  trusted  sutHciently  in  the  insincerity 
of  treaties  to  believe  that  not  only  Spain,  but 
also  France,  would  gladly  contribute  to  light 
a  fire  in  Britain  by  sending,  or  permitting  to 
be  sent  over  some  of  their  disbanded  troops, 
money,  and  arms.  While  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
intrigued  to  this  end  at  Madrid,  General  Dillon, 
an  Irish  Catholic,  and  an  exile  from  his  countiy 
ever  since  the  victories  of  William  III.,  laboured 
in  the  same  vocation  at  Paris.  Attei'bui-y  and 
his  friends  in  Euglaud  engaged  on  their  side  to 


get  possession  of  the  Tower,  the  bank,  the  ex- 
chequer, and  other  )>laces  where  ])ublic  money 
was  deposited,  and  to  proclaim  King  James  III. 
simultaneously  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country. 
But  in  the  month  of  May  the  English  government 
w;is  informeil  by  the  Regent  of  France,  U])on  con- 
dition that  no  one  should  die  for  it,  that  there 
was  a  fornudable  design  against  the  person  and 
governnieiit  of  King  George.  This  o])ened  wide 
the  eyes  of  Walpole,  which  probably  had  not 
been  altogether  closed  befoi-e ;  and  the  minister 
ascertained  that  the  pretender  had  actually  left 
Rome,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  on  his 
way  from  Madrid  to  the  Biscaj'an  coast.  He 
instantly  persuaded  George  to  give  up  his  con- 
tinental journey,  and  to  form  a  camp  in  Hyde 
Park,  to  which  all  military  officers  wei'e  ordered 
to  repair.  He  also  despatched  General  Macartney 
to  bring  over  troops  from  Ireland,  appi-ehended 
some  suspected  persons  in  Scotland,  a]iplied  to 
the  states  of  Holland  to  have  ships  and  land 
troops  in  readiness,  sent  Colonel  Chni'chill  to 
Paris  to  deal  with  the  regent,  and  obtained  from 
the  court  of  M.adrid  an  order  to  prevent  the 
embarking  of  Ormond.  As  Walpole  had  now 
the  names  of  the  chief  conspirators  and  proofs  of 
their  guilt,  wan-ants  were  issued  for  the  appre- 
hension of  some  of  them.  On  the  21st  of  May, 
Kelly,  a  nonjuring  clergyman,  was  seized  at 
his  lodgings  in  Bury  Street,  St.  James's,  by  two 
messengers.  The  messengers  took  his  sword 
and  some  papers ;  but  while  they  were  looking 
out  for  other  jiapers  Kelly  recovered  his  sword, 
and,  threatening  to  run  them  through  if  they 
approached  him,  he  burned  his  most  important 
paper  at  a  caudle,  holding  it  with  his  left  hand, 
while  he  pointed  his  sword  with  his  right.  As 
soon  as  the  important  manuscript  was  burned  its 
spirited  owner  surrendered.  Neynoe,  an  Irish 
Catholic  priest,  on  his  arrest,  tied  the  blankets 
and  sheets  of  his  bed  together,  and  descended 
from  a  window  two  stories  high  to  a  garden- wall 
that  abutted  on  the  Thames  ;  he  then  leaped 
into  the  water,  but  not  being  able  to  swim  was 
drowned.  Layer,  a  young  barrister  of  the  Temple, 
escaped,  but  w;is  presently  recajitureil.  Thomas 
Carte,  the  learned  and  industi'ious  Jacobite  his- 
torian, who  was  deep  in  the  plot,  fied  betimes 
and  got  safe  into  France  ;  Plunket,  an  Irish 
Jesuit,  who  had  been  active  in  many  plots,  was 
seized  with  his  papers.  Lord  North,  upon  learn- 
ing the  arrest  of  the  yonug  Templar,  Layer, 
his  friend  or  confidant,  fled  in  disguise  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight  ;  but  befoi-e  he  could  get  away 
to  the  Continent  he  was  discovered,  and  was 
soon  made  fast  in  London.  Subsequently  Lord 
Orrerv,  who  was  indisputably  a  principal  con- 
spirator, and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  wei-e  sent  to 
the  Tower ;  but  in  both  cases  there  was  either  a 
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want  of  evidence,  or  of  a  wish  on  the  ]iart  of 
government  to  spare  them ;  and  tliey  were  liber- 
ated after  a  sliort  continement.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  intention  or  a  (U^sire  to  ovei'look 
the  plotting  bisliop  altogether,  bnt  proofs  aoenmii- 
lateil  npon  jiroofs,  and  it  was  judged  indispens- 
able to  commit  liim.  The  warrant,  however,  was 
not  executed  till  the  24tli  of  August,  when  Atter- 
bury  wiis  iu-rested  at  his  deanery  at  Brondey,  in 
Kent,  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  tlie  Tower. 

On  the  9th  of  October  the  second  seijteniiial 
Ijarliament  assembled,  to  all  appearance  calm 
and  confident  in  tlie  midst  of  that  general  alarm 
and  excitement.  The  elections  had  been  most 
favourable  to  Walpole  and  the  Whigs,  antl  the 
opposition  was  rather  loud-toned  than  formidable. 
The  royal  speech  disclosed  the  particidars  of  the 
late  Jacobite  ]ilot.  After  voting  a  highly  com- 
jilimentary  address,  the  commons  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  that  always  questionable  measure,  the 
suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  Walpole, 
in  some  unusual  vision  of  poetical  justice,  con- 
ceived that  the  Papists  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  late  plot,  and  that  those  ought  to  pay  for 
the  mischief  who  had  made  it.  He  accordingly 
brought  in  a  bill  for  raising  £11X1,000  by  a  tax 
\il)on  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  all  Papists, 
or  persons  educated  in  the  Romish  religion,  to 
go  towards  defraying  the  expenses  occasioned 
by  the  late  attempt.  The  good  sense  and  feeling 
of  many  revolted  at  this  indiscriminate  punish- 
ment, which  savoured  of  the  dark  ages ;  but  the 
motion  was  carried,  nevertheless,  by  a  triumph- 
ant majority  of  217  to  1G8.  As,  however,  there 
was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  jjriests  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  as  busy  in  the  plot 
as  priests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  was  deemed 
but  fair  to  lengthen  the  lash,  and  by  a  subse- 
(jueut  motion  the  bill  was  extended  to  all  non- 
jurors. To  save  their  jnn-ses,  or  to  escajie  further 
Ijersecution,  or  to  get  into  that  House  of  Commons 
which,  in  spite  of  every  effort,  continued  to  con- 
tain a  small  knot  of  Jacobites,  many  hundreds  of 
men  were  made  to  commit  perjury  by  act  of  par- 
liament. "  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  it,"  says  Speaker 
Onslow ;  "and  it  was  a  strange  as  well  as  ridicu- 
lous sight  to  see  people  crowtling  at  the  quarter- 
sessions  to  give  a  testimony  of  their  allegiance 
to  government,  and  cursing  it  at  the  same  time 
for  giving  them  the  trouble  of  so  doing,  and  for 
the  fright  they  were  ]nit  into  Viy  it." 

,_p..  The  young  Temi)lar,  Mr.  Layer, 

was  tried  and  convicted  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  of  having  enlisted  men 
for  the  pretender's  service,  in  order  to  stir  up  a 
rebellion.  He  was  reprieved,  and  examined  by 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  as 
he  would  confess  nothing,  he  suffered  atTyliiirn, 
and  his  head  was  fixed  up  at  Temple  Bar.     Pid- 


teiiey,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  examined  Layer  and  others,  jireseuted  u 
report  to  the  house  on  the  l.st  of  JIarcli.  It 
appearetl  that  the  names  of  Lords  Scarsdale, 
Stratlbnl,  Craven,  Bathurst,  Gower,  Bingley,  and 
Cowper  had  been  mentioned  in  the  depositions. 
All  these  noblemen  repelled  the  imputation  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  there  is  ground  for 
believing  that  all  were  more  or  less  implicated, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Lord  Cow))er ;  ami 
even  he,  as  known  to  be  discontented  with  the 
ministerial  arrangements,  had  received  solicita- 
tions from  the  Earl  of  ]\lar  and  the  ])reteuder.' 
With  respect  to  others  of  the  .Jacobites,  the  report 
of  the  committee  was  far  more  clear.  Bills  of 
pains  and  penalties,  subjecting  them  to  imprison- 
ment during  ])leasure,  and  to  conti-scation  of  jn-o- 
perty,  were  carried  through  both  houses  by  large 
majorities  against  Plunket  the  Jesuit,  and  Kelly 
the  Protestant  uonjuring  clergyman  :  ;md  another 
bill,  enacting  banishment  and  deprivation,  but 
without  forfeiture  of  goods,  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  against  Bishop  Atterbury." 
The  bill  having  passed  through  tlie  commons 
without  a  division,  was  sent  up  to  the  lords;  and 
the  bisho]!  was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  ujiper 
house  on  the  6th  of  May.  When  the  evidence 
against  him  was  gone  through,  the  bishoj)  jiro- 
duced  his  counter-evidence.  Alexander  Pope, 
his  bosom  friend — the  Catholic  poet,  who  loved 
the  Protestant  prelate,  and  has  preserved  the 
memory  of  his  social  qualities  and  domestic  vir- 
tues in  more  than  one  undying  verse — was  among 
Atterbury's  witnesses.  But  the  poet  was  ner- 
vous and  confused ;  he  stammered  and  blundered  ; 
and  all  that  he  really  had  to  say  was,  that  he 
could  never  consider  his  friend  as  a  couspiratoi- 
— that  their  social,  hajipy  hours  at  Bromley  had 
been  spent  in  discussing  matters  very  ditVerent 
from  plots  and  revolutions.  Most  of  the  bishops 
were  silent  or  adverse  to  their  brother;  but  that 
profligate  layman,  the  young  Duke  of  Wharton, 
stood  up  in  his  defence;  and  Lord  Cowper  also 
maintained  his  innocence,  and  declared  that  par- 
liament was  not  competent  to  pass  sentence  of 
deprivation  upon  a  bishop.  But,  ujjon  a  division, 
the  bill  was  carried  through  the  lords  by  a  ma- 
jority of  eighty-three  to  fort\'-three,  and  within  a 
few  days  it  received  the  royal  assent.  The  bishop 
took  an  atfecting  leave  of  Pope  and  his  other 
friends,  who,  somewhat  strangeh',  compared  him 
to('ato;  and  on  the  IMth  of  June  he  was  em- 
barked on  board  a  king's  ship  and  conveyed  to 
Calais.     Atterbury  threw  himself  at  once  into 


'  Lord  Mahoii,  Htst.  liuti.,  who  refon,  to  letters  he  hua  seen  in 
the  uiipublishml  Stuart  P-iiiera. 

2  The  bill  also  declared  that  it  should  bo  felony  to  corres|)ond 
witli  the  exiled  histmp  witliout  the  king's  license ;  and  that  the 
king  should  never  iiardon  liini  without  consent  of  parliament. 
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the  service  of  the  preteutler,  ami  became  liis  cou- 
fideutial  agent,  first  at  liriissels  ami  afterwards 
at  Pai-is ;  aud  all  the  while  he  rejireseiited  to  the 
(luiet  part  of  his  friends  and  admirers  at  home 
that  he  wiis  eating  the  bread  of  poverty  and 
exile  with  a  meek  and  enduring  spirit,  and  find- 
ing consolation  for  the  wrongs  of  princes  and 
politicians  in  religion  and  divine  philosophy. 
Upon  his  first  lauding  in  France  he  learned  that 
Lord  Bolingbroke,  who,  after  long  bargaining, 
and  making  a  pointed  exposui-e  of  the  weakness 
of  the  pretenders  character  and  the  hopelessness 
(if  his  cause,'  had  just  i-eceived  his  pardon  from 
King  George,  was  on  the  point  of  returning  to 
England,  which  the  bishop  had  left  for  ever.  The 
ex-prime-minister  or  chief  secretary  of  the  luck- 
less Stuart  had  obtained  his  pardon  through  the 
sagacious  Lord  Stair,  who  had  told  his  court  that 
no  man  could  do  so  much  injury  to  the  Jacobite 
cause,  and  through  the  rapacious  Duchess  of 
Kendal,  who  had  been  bribed  to  remove  im- 
pediments. Walpole,  who  afterwards  accused 
Bolingbroke  of  baseness  and  ingi'atitude,  got  the 
pardon  passed  under  the  great  seal.  This  jjar- 
don,  however,  merely  secured  the  person  of  Bol- 
ingbroke in  England,  and  comprised  no  reversal 
of  the  attainder  in  relation  to  his  estates  and  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  coidd  not  be 
granted  by  the  king  without  a  special  act  of  par- 
liament. Upon  his  arrival  at  London,  in  the 
month  of  June,  he  apjjlied  all  his  energy  and 
ability  to  recover  his  seat ;  but  the  king  had 
already  departed  for  Germany,  and  was  not  ex- 
pected to  return  for  some  time  ;  antl,  what  was 
worse,  he  had  taken  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  with 
him.  As  he  had  made  money  in  France  in  Law's 
Mississippi  scheme,  and  as  he  had  recently  mar- 
ried a  rich  French  lady,  Madame  de  Villette,  a 
niece  of  Madame  de  Maiutenou,  the  last  and  unc- 
tuous mistress  of  Louis  XIV.,  Bolingbroke  had 
cash  and  to  spare  ;  and,  though  money  had  been 
ah-eady  paid  to  the  Schulemberg,  it  a])pears  that 
he  brought  over  more  for  that  grasping  sultana. 
He  renewed  his  connection  with  his  friend  Sir 
William  Wyudham,  who  was  still  the  leader  of 
the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Commons;  and,  wait- 
ing upon  Walpole,  whom  he  envied  and  hated, 
he  attempted  to  persuade  that  nunister,  that  his 
allies,  the  Tories,  nught,  upon  conditions,  be 
brought  to  coalesce  with  him.  But  Walpole 
sternly  rejected  any  such  union  ;  he  told  Bol- 
ingbroke that,  as  his  entire  restoration  to  his 
property  and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords 
must  depend  upon  a  Whig  parliament,  he  would 
do  well  to  shun  any  new  engagement  with  the 
Tories ;  and  that  ministers  would  not  hazard  the 
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'  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Sir  William  Wyndliam,  which  Boling- 
broke Bent  liiuiealed  Ui  the  iiostmastergeneral  of  King  George  !— 
Coxe,  Memoirs  of  IFal^'oU. 


king's  affairs  by  proposing  his  restoration  rashly. 
The  Anglo-Frenchnuui  then  returned  to  Fiance, 
where  he  was  more  at  home  than  in  his  native 
country,  and  where  he  remained  till  September, 
1724,  mixing  in  fresh  political  intrigues,  and 
amusing  his  leisure  with  writing  jihilosophical 
letters  to  his  friends,  in  which  he  denounced  in 
good  set  phrases  the  crimes  and  follies  of  ambi- 
tion. The  profligate  Abbe  Dubois,  who  had  risen 
to  be  a  cardinal  and  prime  minister  of  France, 
died  in  the  month  of  August,  and  in  the  following 
month  of  December  his  more  profligate  pupil,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent,  expired  at  Versailles, 
a  worn-out  man,  at  the  age  of  fifty.  As  the  young 
Louis  X  V.  was  nominally  of  age,  no  other  regent 
was  appointed,  but  the  Duke  de  Bourbon  in 
reality  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
was  regent  under  the  title  of  minister.  Bourbon 
had  neither  the  extreme  vices  nor  the  abilities  of 
his  predeces.sor  Orleans:  he  was  a  weak  man, 
goverueil  by  his  mistress,  INIademoiselle  de  Prie ; 
and  Bolingbroke  flattered  himself  that  in  his 
own  person,  and  iu  that  of  his  accomplished  and 
thoroughly  court-trained  French  wife,  he  could 
rule  both  the  mistress  and  the  new  prime  minis- 
ter, with  whom  he  had  been  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms  for  many  years. 

The  houses  met  on  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary. "  I  cannot,"  said  George,  in 
a  well-written  speech,  the  production  of  Walpole, 
"open  this  session  without  congratulating  you 
upon  the  success  of  your  endeavours  last  year  for 
the  safety,  interest,  and  honour  of  the  kingdom. 
The  rise  of  the  public  credit,  the  flourishing  con- 
dition of  our  trade  and  mauufactui'es,  and  the 
general  tranquillity  of  my  people  are  the  happy 
consecpiences  of  your  prudent  resolutions."  The 
commons,  following  the  king's  recommendation, 
made  provision  for  the  liquidation  of  a  part  of 
the  public  debts  out  of  the  surplus  arising  from 
the  sinking-fund.  They  gi-anted  all  the  supplies 
that  were  demanded ;  voted  10,000  men  for  the 
navy,  and  agi-eed  to  maintain  4000  additional 
land  troojjs,  which  had  been  raised  in  the  jireced- 
ing  year  on  the  alarm  of  invasion  and  insurrec- 
tion. The  standing  army  thus  allowed  amounted 
altogether  to  18,200  men. 

The  misdoings  of  Parker,  Earl  of  Macclesfield 
and  lord-chancellor,  had  gone  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  imperative  to  check  and  punish  him. 
Warned  by  the  jjublic  voice,  he  resigned  the  gi-eat 
seal,  hoping  thereby  to  save  his  iniquitous  gains 
and  escajje  punishment;  but  Sir  George  Oxenden 
carried  his  impeachment  in  the  commons,  and  he 
was  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  lords,  charged 
with  having  made  unusual  and  exorbitant  pro- 
fits Viy  the  sale  of  nia.stersliips  in  Chancery,  &(:, 
with  having  abused  his  trust  in  using  the  money 
of  suitors,  and  of  widows  and  orphans,  to  whom 
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lie  was  the  legal  giiarilian,  and  with  otlier  enor- 
mous abuses.  He  was  miaiiiniously  found  guilty 
by  his  ])eers,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  tine  of 
.£30,000,  and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  till 
he  paid  it.  Sir  Peter  King,  ono  of  the  justices 
of  the  t'ommon  Plea.s,  now  created  liiron  King, 
succeeded  Macclesfield  in  tlie  chancellorship. 

Lady  ISolingbroke  was  now  in  England,  with  a 
well-tillcd  purse,  to  work  out  her  husband's  full 
restoration.  She  got  inti'oduced  at  court,  where 
the  king  did  not  like  her;  but  the  Dtiehesa  of 
Keudal  took  her  money,  and  tlirotigh  that  means 
Walpole  was  constantly  assailed  for  a  bill  to 
restore  Bolingbroke  both  to  his  property  and  to 
his  seat.  Walpole,  who  would  as  soon  have  had 
Satan  himself  in  the  British  |iarliaiuent,  i-esohitely 
maintained  that  Buliiigbroke  ought  never  to  be 
restored  to  his  seat  in  the  lords;  but  he  willingly 
enough  consented  to  a  bill  for  putting  him  in 
possession  of  his  forfeited  estates.  This  bill  was 
brought  in  by  Lord  Finch,  and  seconded  by  Wal- 
j)ole  himself  ;  but  it  was  opposed  by  the  hottest 
of  the  Whigs,  and  by  the  few  decided  Jacobites 
in  the  house,  wlio  could  never  forgive  what  they 
considered  Boliugbroke's  treachery  to  the  y>re- 
tender.  The  bill,  however,  was  carried  througli 
the  commons  by  a  majority  of  2.31  to  113;  and 
the  lords  acceded,  notwithstaiuling  a  strong  pro- 
test signed  by  five  i)eers.  Presently  after  this 
Bolingbroke  came  back  again  and  fixed  his  resi- 
dence in  England,  nmch  less  th.ankful  at  what 
parliament  or  ministers  had  given  him  than 
furious  at  what  they  withheld. 

1-0-  I'l  t'^^  beginning  of  the  preceding 
year  the  hypochondriac  Philip  of 
Spain  had  retired  with  liis  queen  to  the  country 
])alace  of  Ildefonso,  and  there  carried  into  effect 
a  design  which  he  professed  to  have  long  medi- 
tated. In  a  message  to  the  council  of  Castile  he 
announced  his  intention  of  abdicating  in  favour 
of  his  son  Don  Louis ;  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
lead,  at  St.  Ildefonso,  a  piivate  life  with  the 
queen,  that,  freed  from  all  other  cares,  he  niiglit 
serve  God,  meditate  on  a  future  life,  and  devote 
himself  to  the  im])ortaut  work  of  salv.ation.  The 
council,  which  liad  been  propei-ly  warned  and 
jirepared,  raised  no  objection  to  this  partial  imi- 
tation of  the  conduct  of  the  great  Charles  V., 
and  the  act  of  abdication  was  formally  passed. 
On  the  loth  of  January  Don  Louis  announced 
his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  expressing  liis  vene- 
ration and  astonishment  at  the  ))iety  and  self- 
tleuial  of  his  father.  The  juggle  was  imposing, 
but  still  it  appears  to  have  been  little  more  than 
a  state  trick.  The  young  French  king,  Louis 
XV.,  was  again  in  a  precarious  state  ;  and  Philip, 
who  had  never  beeu  happy  in  Spain,  who  had 
conscientious  scrujiles  about  his  right  to  the 
S]);uii.sh  throne,  and  an  inward  conviction  that 


Ins  renunciation  of  the  French  crown  was  illeg.al 
and  invalid,  entertained  a  hope  of  succeeding  to 
the  iidicritance  of  Louis  XIV.  By  transferring 
Spain  beforehand  to  one  of  his  sons,  he  fancied 
that  the  opjiosition  of  the  great  |)owers  would  be 
removed  ;  and  he  was  ready  to  give  fi-esh  ])ledges 
that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  should  never 
be  united  on  one  head.  On  the  other  side,  liia 
abdication  was  in  reality  very  iiiconii)lete,  for 
he  had  established  an  administration  which  de- 
pended entire!}'  uiwn  himself,  and  which  would 
receive  its  orders  from  him,  though  his  son  was 
nominally  king;  he  had  m.a<le  ileposits  of  Large 
sums  of  money  at  Segovia;  and  had  altogether 
so  arranged  matters  that  he  could  exercise  the 
.authority  of  a  King  in  Spain  as  well  at  St.  Il- 
defonso as  if  he  were  at  Madrid,  and  seat  himself 
upon  the  throne  again  whenever  he  chose.  The 
boy  Louis,  eldest  son  of  Philip  by  liis  first  wife 
Maria  Loui.sa  of  Savoy,  was  only  in  the  seven- 
teenth _year  of  his  age,  without  talent  or  the  ]iro- 
mise  of  it — a  complete  piece  of  royal  inanity:  he 
was  frivolous  and  indolent  rather  than  vicious ; 
but  his  wife,  tliird  daughter  of  the  regent,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  inclined  to  be  dissolute,  ca]iricious, 
and  arrogant,  and  she  hated  and  despised  her 
hu.sliand,  who,  it  is  said,  out  of  aversion  to  her 
person,  never  consummated  his  marriage.  The 
business  of  government,  divided  between  two 
courts — St.  Ildefonso  and  Madrid — w.as  managed 
as  if  state  business  had  become  a  game  of  riddles 
and  cross-questions.  The  old  Marshal  Tesso,  the 
French  ambassador,  was  obliged  to  declare  that 
this  farce  of  king  and  no  king  could  not  last 
much  longer.  It  was  ended  in  seven  months  by 
the  death  of  Don  Louis,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the 
small-pox  ;  and  thereupon  Philip  re-ascended  the 
throne  of  Spain,  almost  despairing  of  that  of 
France,  .as  the  occujiant  of  it  had  not  only  re- 
covered, but  had  been  declared  likely  to  live  and 
beget  children.  The  death  of  Don  Louis  alone 
s.aved  his  young  queen  from  the  humiliation  of  a 
divorce;  the  recovery  of  Louis  XV.  led  to  flic 
rupture  of  the  marriage  contract  between  his 
most  Chi-istian  majesty  and  .an  Inf.anta  of  Spain, 
who,  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  and  Philip's  ac- 
cession to  the  qu.adruple  alliance,  had  been  afh- 
anced  and  sent  to  Paris,  though  only  four  years 
of  age,  at  the  same  time  that  Don  Loui.s's  young 
wife  liad  been  sent  from  Paris  to  Madrid.  The 
Infanta  Mary  Ann  was  even  now  little  more 
than  six  years  old,  and  tlie  French  court  was 
anxious  for  immediate  issue,  while  Louis  XV. 
had  conceived  a  strong  ilislike  to  the  jxirson  of  his 
Spanish  cousin.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  his 
mistress  M.adame  de  Prie  resolved  at  all  h.azards 
to  gratify  the  j-oinig  king,  to  send  the  infantii 
back  to  Madrid,  and  to  ])rocure  .another  bride  of 
more  accejitable  person  and  maturer  years. 
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At  lust  Mary  Lecziiiska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus, 
the  dethroned  and  exiled  King  of  Poland,  was 
fixed  upon  as  a  proper  wife  for  Louis  XV. ;  and 
having  made  this  choice,  they  sent  the  affianced 
infanta  back  to  Spain  in  the  month  of  March  of 
the  present  year  (172.5).  This  insult  threw  the 
court  and  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain  into  a 
frenzy.  Philip  himself,  in  spite  of  his  thin  blood, 
declared  that  all  the  blood  of  Spain  could  not 
wipe  out  the  insult,  and  that  he  would  never  be 
reconciled  to  France  till  the  Duke  of  Bourbon 
came  to  Madrid  to  implore  paixlon  on  his  knees. 
When  the  match  -  making  and  interchange  of 
princesses  had  been  at  its  height,  Mademoiselle 
Beaujolais,  another  daughter  of  the  late  Regent 
Orleans,  had  been  betrothed  to  Don  Carlos  and 
sent  into  Spain ;  but  now  tliat  young  lady  was 
hurried  across  the  Pyrenees,  along  with  the  widow 
of  the  late  Don  or  King  Louis.  If  the  welfare 
or  tranquillity  of  millions  of  people  liad  not  been 
mixed  up  with  these  contemptible  family  squab- 
bles and  spites,  we  might  laugh  at  them  as  at 
the  intrigues  of  a  comical  romance !  But  the 
treaties  of  Europe,  the  complicated  relations  of 
numerous  and  great  states,  were  influenced  by 
these  dissensions.  The  court  of  Madrid  had 
agreed  to  leave  France  the  power  of  arbitrating 
at  Cambrai ;  but  now  Philip  and  his  queen  sent 
for  the  English  ambassador,  Mr.  Stanhope,  and 
declared  tlieir  intention  of  throwing  themselves 
entirely  into  the  arms  of  England.'  King  George, 
however,  declined  this  extreme  overture,  which 
might  have  involved  him  in  a  war  with  France ; 
and  he  not  only  refused  to  break  with  the  French 
government,  but  also  urged  that  Spain  stood 
greatly  in  need  of  Fi-ench  countenance  and  assist- 
ance in  order  to  be  safe  from  the  pretensions  and 
attacks  of  the  emperor.  Upon  this  the  court  of 
Madrid,  blinded  by  their  fury,  dissolved  the  con- 
gress of  Cambrai  by  recalling  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, professed  their  readiness  to  aliandon  all 
the  ]joints  tliey  had  been  contesting  with  the 
court  of  Vienna,  an<l  "  proposed  to  the  emperor 
a  close  alliance  againat  France  and  England." 
The  emperor,  who  had  never  been  satisfied  with 
the  conditions  of  the  late  peace — who  was  jealous 
of  France — who  detested  George  and  his  conti- 
nental schemes — and  who  had  involved  himself 
in  a  quarrel  both  with  England  and  Holland  by 
establishing  an  East  India  Company  at  Ostend, 
gladly  closed  with  his  old  rival  Plalij) ;  and  by 
the  30th  of  April,  1725,  a  treaty  between  Spain 
and  liis  imperial  majesty  was  concluded  at  Vi- 
enna.    It  was  agreed  between  these  two  ]>rinces. 


*  Desp.atche3  and  letters  cited  by  Archdeacon  Coxe,  Mfuwir^ 
ofth^  Kings  of  Spain,  &c  Philip's  fiery  It.ilian  queen  exclaimed 
before  the  Englisli  minister — "Thisoue-eyed  scoimdi-el  hiis  sent 
back  my  daughter  because  the  king  would  not  create  the  husbjiud 
of  his  harlot  a  gr.andee  of  8i>.ain."  The  Duke  of  Uourbou  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  blind  of  ^u  eye. 


who.se  rivalry  had  deluged  Europe  with  blood 
for  so  many  years,  that  the  ties  of  alliance  antl 
friendship  should  be  of  the  closest  kind — that 
the  King  of  Spain  should  sanction  the  Ostend 
Company,  and  allow  it  all  the  privileges  of 
the  most  favoured  nations ;  that  he  should  ac- 
knowledge the  emperor's  right  to  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  Milane.se,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  abandon 
all  pretensions  to  every  part  of  the  territories 
dismembered  from  Spain  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht; 
and,  finally,  that  he  should  guarantee  the  prag- 
matic SANCTION,  which  provided  that  the  succes- 
sion of  all  the  hereditary  states  of  the  house  of 
Austria  should,  in  default  of  males,  be  secured 
and  rest  in  tlie  female  line — an  important  point 
with  the  Era]ieror  Cliarles,  who  had  no  sons  to 
succeed  him.  The  two  sovereigns  further  bound 
themselves  to  support  each  other  against  any 
liostile  attack  from  any  other  power  or  powers. 
The  Emperor  C!harles,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re- 
peated his  renunciation  of  the  Spanish  throne  :  but 
it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  also  pledged 
himself  in  a  private  agreement  to  secure  Philip 
more  solid  advantages — to  demand  Gibraltar  for 
Spain ;  and  should  George  refuse  the  precious 
rock,  to  combine  with  his  Catholic  majesty  in 
recovering  it  and  the  island  of  Minorca  by  force, 
and  in  placing  the  pretender  on  the  throne 
of  Gi'eat  Britiiin.  As  soon  as  the  treaty  was 
signed  at  Vienna,  the  strange  allies  looked  round 
to  see  what  princes  might  be  induced  to  join 
in  their  confedei-acy  against  France  and  Eng- 
land ;  and  their  eyes  soon  rested  witli  confident 
hope  upon  Russia.  Tlie  Czar  Peter  the  Great 
had  died  suddenly  in  the  preceding  month  of 
January ;  and  had  been  quietly  succeeded  by  liis 
widow  Catherine,  who  carried  out  his  plans  and 
continued  his  animosity  to  George,  and  to  his 
ally  the  King  of  Denmark.  Money — for  Spain, 
though  languishing,  had  still  some  gold  to  spare 
— was  sent  from  Madrid  to  St.  Petersburg;  and 
Catherine  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  recruit  her 
army.  Phili[i  now  assumed  very  high  and  haughty 
language,  insulted  the  British  ambassador,  and 
presently  demanded  the  restitution  of  Gibraltar. 
But  in  the  meantime  England  and  France  hail 
not  been  iille,  and  a  treaty  in  ojiposition  to  that 
of  Vienna  was  signed  at  Hanover  on  the  3d  of 
September,  between  Great  Britain,  Fi-ance,  and 
Prussia:  and  to  this  treaty  Denmark  and  Holland 
acceded  shortly  after. 

,_-,„         Parliament  met  on  the  20th  of 
A.D.  1 ,  26.     ^  ,     ,  x^  , 

January  ;  and  then   Pulteney  and 

the  dissatisfied  Whigs,  and  Shippen  and  the  still 

pilotting  Jacobites,  assailed  the  treaty  of  Hanover 

as  unnecessary,  unjust,  unnational — as   tending 

to  destroy  the  balance  of  jjower  in  Europe,  undo 

the  trade  of  England,  and  engage  her  in  a  de- 

jiendence  upon  France.     But  Waljiole  was  ready 
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witli  his  nveinvhehuiiif;  iiiajority,  iiml  jui  addix'ss 
ill  :i))|)rovul  of  tlie  treaty  was  caiTiod  by  28.5 
against  107.  The  pavliaiiieiit  was  |ironigiU'(l  on 
tlie  24th  of  May,  wlien  a  strong  English  tleet, 
under  Sir  Charles  Wagf  i-,  was  riding  in  the  Baltic. 
Wager,  being  joinetl  Uy  a  Danish  squadron,  ran 
np  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  on  the  2!)th  of  May 
appeared  before  the  Russian  port  of  Revel,  with 
positive  ordei's  not  to  sutler  the  Russian  fleet  to 
put  to  sea  till  the  empress  had  removed  all  ground 
<if  susjiieion,  and  declared  her  pacific  intention.s. 
Catherine  was  compelled  to  temporize  :  slie  denied 
any  intention  of  war,  or  of  giving  au}'  encourage- 
luent  or  jissistance  to  the  jiretender  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  she  prepared  for  war,  and  formality 
acceded  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Sir  Charles 
Wager  continued  to  blockade  Revel  and  other 
ports  till  the  month  of  October,  wheu  the  ice 
and  storms  of  the  North  warned  him  to  retire. 
During  the  course  of  the  summer  Engli.sh  dijilo- 
niacy  and  English  gtdd  detachetl  Sweden  from 
the  alliance  which  she  had  so  recently  formed 
with  Russia;  liut,  on  another  side,  the  cajiricious 
and  violent  King  of  Prussia  bixike  suddenly 
otf  from  the  treaty  of  Hanover  and  accedccl  to 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Two  other  English  fleets 
sailed  in  the  spring — one  for  the  West  Indies, 
under  Rear-admiral  Hosier,  who  had  orders  to 
take  or  block  up  the  Spanish  galleons ;  and  the 
other,  under  Sir  John  Jennings,  for  the  coast  of 
Spain,  where  it  was  a]iprehended  that  a  new 
armament  was  pre]3aring  to  carry  the  pretender 
into  England  or  Scotland.  Jennings,  who  had 
some  land  troops  on  boai'd,  scoured  the  Spanish 
coasts,  where  no  armament  w;is  ready,  and,  after 
causing  great  alarm  aud  doing  some  mi.scliief, 
returned  safely  home ;  but  Hosier  and  a  con- 
siderable part  of  his  fleet  perished  miserably  of 
yellow  fever  and  other  diseases  oft'  Porto- Bello 
and  the  Spanish  main.  A  more  fatal  expedition 
than  tlus  last  had  rarely  left  the  English  shore. 
As  was  but  too  usual  in  these  inordinately  cor- 
i-upt  and  joljbing  times,  the  ships  had  been  badly 
jirovisioned  and  appointed,  that  protils  nuglit  be 
]mt  into  the  pockets  of  government  men  and 
contractors ;  and  some  of  the  shi|is,  scarcely  sea- 
worthy wlien  they  left  England,  became  rotten 
ju  the  West  Indies. 

,  _  -,_         The  parliament  assembled  on  the 

A.D.    1  I  2|  .  ,  r     T  , 

iith  of  January,  when  an  essen- 
tially warlike  speech  was  delivered  from  the 
thi'one.  George  informed  the  two  houses  that  a 
most  formidable  alliance  against  English  inter- 
ests had  been  concluded  between  Spain  anil  the 
emperor,  and  that  the  King  of  Spain  had  ordered 
his  ambassador  to  quit  England,  leaving  a  memo- 
rial containing  a  formal  demand  for  the  restitu- 
tion of  Gibrahar.  Pulteney  and  the  patriots,  Sir 
William  Wyndham  aud  the  Jacobites,  who  were 
Vol.  III. " 


furnished  with  arguments,  wit,  and  sarcasm  by 
tlie  ever- busy  ]5olingbroke,  got  n])  a  loud  aud 
lung  debate  against  a  war.  The  original  address 
of  the  commons,  e.xpressing  their  determination 
to  stand  by  and  support  liis  majesty  with  their 
lives  and  fortunes  against  all  his  enemies,  to  raise 
the  supplies  necessary  for  the  present  exigency, 
and  to  enable  his  majesty  to  make  good  his  en- 
gagements with  his  allies,  in  order  to  ja-cserve 
the  balance  of  jiower  in  Europe  and  the  un- 
doubted rights  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain, 
was,  however,  carried  by  a  majority  of  2.51 
against  81.  Twenty  thousand  .seamen  and  2(),00i) 
soldiers  were  voted. 

Sjiaiu  commenced  hostilities  by  laying  .-inot  her 
fruitless  siege  to  Gibraltar,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  an  Austrian  army ;  but  the  emperor  was  in 
no  condition  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had 
contracted  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna :  he  saw  that 
the  confederacy  he  was  forming  in  Germany  was 
not  likely  to  come  to  anything  without  money ; 
that  England  had  taken  into  her  jiay  12,000 
Hessians;  that  Sweden  had  been  detached  from 
Russia;  that  troops  had  been  subsidized  by  Eng- 
land both  ill  Sweden  and  Denm.ark  ;  that  the 
French  were  collecting  an  army  on  the  Rhine; 
and  that  the  czarina,  though  she  had  concluded 
a  strict  alliance  with  him,  was  wavering  and 
uncertain.  The  death  of  Peter's  widow,  which 
happened  in  the  month  of  May,  completed  the 
emperor's  despondency;  and,  after  vapouring  like 
a  bully,  he  seized  on  the  first  overtures  of  peace 
like  a  coward,  and  sacrificing  his  rash  .ally  Spain, 
he  accepted  the  mediation  of  France  ;  and  on  the 
;jlst  of  I\Iay  his  amUis-sador  at  Paris  signed  the 
preliminaries  of  peace  with  England,  Fr.anee,  and 
Holland.  In  twelve  preliminary  articles  it  was 
agreed  that  hostilities  should  immediately  cease; 
that  the  emperor  should  suspend  for  seven  years 
the  charter  of  theOstend  East  IndiaCompany,  and 
confirm  all  the  treaties  previous  to  the  year  172.5  ; 
that  a  general  congress  should  be  opened  within 
four  months  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  for  settling  all 
diflVrences  whatsoever,  consolidating  the  ])eace 
of  Europe,  &c.  Nothing  was  left  for  Philip  to 
do  but  to  accede  as  quickly  as  possible  to  this 
ti-eaty ;  his  minister  at  Vienna  signed  the  ])re- 
liminaries  a  week  or  two  after;  and  then  the 
Spaniards  raised  tlie  siege  of  (JibraU.-ir,  and  the 
English  recalled  their  .shipping  from  the  blockade 
of  Porto-Bello,  which  allowed  the  plate-ships  to 
return  to  Spain.  Philii),  however,  did  not  ratify 
the  preliminaries  or  relinquish  any  of  his  preten- 
sions ;  and  England  and  Spain  continued  in  a 
dubious  state  between  jicace  and  war. 

Even  at  this  very  moment,  when  Walpole  and 
his  friends   had   brought  the   country  out  of  an 
incipient  war  without  any  lo.ss  of  honour  or  dig- 
nity, George's  iui.stre.ss,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
234 
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bought  over  by  Bolingbroke  ami  his  party,  was 
enfleavoiuiug  to  ruin  tlie  minister  in  the  king's 
opinion,  and  to  reinstate  Bolingbroke,  not  merely 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  but  also  in  tlie  cabinet. 
Walpole,  who  hail  liis  eyes  everywhere,  rliscovered 
the  intrigue,  and  counterworked  it  for  tlie  time ; 
but  he  was  fain  to  confess  that,  as  his  rival  had 
the  duchess  entirely  on  his  side,  he  knew  not 
what  must  or  might  in  time  have  been  the  con- 
sequences. But  Bolingbroke,  who  had  already 
seen  all  his  ardent  hopes  dashed  by  one  sudden 
royal  death,  wa-s  destineil  to  another  disappoint- 
ment of  the  same  kind  by  the  same  cause.  George 
set  out  for  Hanover  on  the  3d  of  June,  attended 
by  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  Lord  Towushend. 
He  was  apparently  in  his  usual  health ;  but  on 
the  forenoon  of  the  lOth,  as  he  was  travelling 
along  the  road,  he  was  seized  with  apoplexy  in 
his  coach,  and  on  reaching  Ipjieulniren  he  was 
(juite  lethargic.     His  mistress  and  his  minister 


Townshend  had  been  both  left  behind  at  different 
places  on  the  road;  but  his  attendants  ])roposeil 
that  his  majesty  should  stop  at  Ipi)enburen,  and 
obtain  medical  as.sistancc.  The  king,  however, 
recovered  speech  enough  to  say,  "  Osnabrlick  I 
Osnabrlick  '. "  several  times,  and  the  attendants, 
trained  to  implicit  obedience,  got  the  carriage  in 
motion  for  that  place ;  but  before  they  reached 
Osnaliriick  George  was  dead.  His  unfortunate 
w^ife,  who  never  saw  England,  and  who  never 
bore  the  title  of  queen,  had  died  just  seven 
months  before  him.  George,  who  expired  on 
Sunday,  the  11th  of  June  (o.  s.),  was  in  the 
sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  spite  of  many 
vices  and  infirmities  of  character,  he  had,  on  the 
whole,  submitted  admirably  well  to  the  restric- 
tions of  constitutional  monarchy,  and  had  on 
many  occasions  displayed  very  considerable  abil- 
ity as  a  ruler  and  a  politician.  In  private  life  he 
seems  also  to  have  had  some  attractive  qualities. 
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ORD  TOWNSHEND,  who  had 
accompanied  George  I.  to  the  Con- 
tinent, l)ut  who  had  been  left  be- 
hind on  the  road,  did  not  reach 
Osnabrlick  till  his  master  was  dead. 
He  instantly  despatched  a  courier 
for  England,  wliither  he  soon  followed  himself. 
Townsheud's  messenger  and  despatch  arrived  at 
his  brother-in  law's.  Sir  Kobert  Walpole's,  house 


in  Chelsea  on  the  14th  of  June.  Waljiole  in- 
stantly repaired  to  the  palace  at  Richmond  to 
salute  the  new  sovereign.  He  knelt  at  his  feet, 
kissed  his  hand  as  his  king,  and  inquired  whom 
his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  ajipoint  to  draw- 
up  the  usual  s])eeeh  or  declaration  to  the  council  ^ 
"  Sir  Spencer  Comptou,"  replied  the  new  monarch 
abruptly.  The  answer  seemed  decisive,  and  im- 
iilied  Sir  Robert's  dismission.      That   minister 
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left  the  ajiartiiieiit  aud  Richmond  witli  the  con- 
viction that  his  reign  was  over;  and  immediately 
waited  upon  Compton  with  the  king's  commands. 
"Sir  Spencer  (.'omjitou,"  says  Walpole's  son,  "  was 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  treasurer, 
I  think,  at  that  lime,  to  his  royal  highness,  who 
liy  that  first  command  implied  his  intention  of 
making  Sir  Spencer  his  prime  minister.  Ue  was 
a  worthy  man,  of  exceedingly  grave  formality, 
but  of  no  pai'ts,  as  his  conduct  immediately 
proved.  The  poor  gentleman  was  so  little  ipiali- 
tied  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  moment,  anil  to  conceive  how  a  new  sovereign 
should  address  him.self  to  his  ministers,  and  he 
had  also  been  so  far  from  meditating  to  supplant 
the  premier,  that  in  his  distress  it  was  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  himself  he  had  recourse,  and 
whom  he  besought  to  make  the  new  draft  of  the 
king's  speech  for  him." '  The  speech  which  Wal- 
pole wrote  w;is  delivered  that  same  evening  to 
the  privy  council ;  and  on  the  following  day  at 
noon — the  loth  of  June  —  George  II.  was  peace- 
ably, if  not  joyously  jiroclaimed  king  of  these 
realms.  He  was  then  in  his  forty- fourth  year. 
In  person  and  in  manners  George  was  still  less 
dignified  than  his  predecessor;  he  was  also  more 
tiery  and  passionate,  and  was  generally  sup]iosed 
to  have  less  talent  for  business.  George  I.  had 
been  rather  dishonoured  by  the  avarice  of  his 
mistresses  than  by  his  own  greed  for  money ; 
but  George  II.  was  meanly  avaricious — a  most 
unfortunate  and  odious  quality  in  a  prince.  This 
master-passion  seemed  typified  in  his  person  and 
features — the  first  being  diminutive,  the  second 
pinched  and  hard.  He  was,  however,  a  man  of 
undisputed  courage  in  the  field,  as  his  father 
had  beeu  before  him  ;  and  he  had  these  ])articu- 
lar  advantages  over  his  sire  —  he  could  speak 
English  fluently,  though  with  a  foreign  accent ; 
he  knew  the  English  jieople  much  better,  from 
bis  having  associated  familiarly  with  them ;  he 
was  sociable,  communicative,  and  accessible  on 
all  occasions ;  aud  he  had  naturally  a  strong 
sense  of  justice  and  of  honour.  He  waa  also  much 
more  temperate  than  his  father,  who  would  occa- 
sionally indulge  in  strong  potations,  and  disclose 
his  state  secrets  over  the  jjunch-bowl.  In  his 
habits  and  occupations  he  was  as  regular  as  a 


piece  of  clock-work;  and  lie  was  so  much  a 
slave  to  routine,  that  he  seemed  "  to  think  his 
having  done  a  thing  to-day  an  unanswerable 
rea.sou  for  his  doing  it  to-morrow."-  He  some- 
times read  history,  and  ho  had  a  retentive  aud 
scrupulous  memory  jis  to  dates ;  but  as  for  ele- 
gant literature,  ho  had  no  sense  of  its  beauties, 
aud  he  affected  to  despise  what  he  did  not  under- 
stand.' He  hardly  )wid  more  respect  to  the 
seventh  comnuindment  than  had  been  paid  by 
his  father,  or  than  was  paid  by  the  other  European 
|iotentates,  his  contemporaries;  but  he  chose  his 
mistresses  with  far  more  taste,  and  instead  of 
being  a  tyrannical,  he  was  a  most  kind  and  even  a 
submissive  husband.  It  was,  iu  fact,  his  good  for- 
tune, and  the  good  fortune  of  the  nation,  that  he 
allowed  his  wife,  who  was  altogether  a  superior 
being,  to  rule  him,  and  tlie  state  for  him ;  aud 
that  his  principal  mistress  was  one  of  the  quietest 
and  most  amiable  of  women.  Caroline  Wilhel- 
mina  was  daughter  of  John  Frederick,  Margrave 
of  Anspach,  and  born  in  1683,  the  same  year  as 
her  husband  George.  Through  the  death  of  her 
father  and  the  re-marrying  of  her  mother,  slie 
was  left  under  the  guardian.shi])  of  Frederick  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  and  she  was  bi'ought  uji  chiefly 
at  Berlin,  under  the  superintendence  of  her  aunt, 
Sopliia  Charlotte,  Frederick's  second  wife,  aud  a 
sister  of  George  I.  From  the  example  and  in- 
struction of  this  aunt,  who  was  an  accomplished 
woman — a  solitary  model  of  retinement  in  the 
midst  of  a  gross,  clownish,  and  corrupt  court — 
Caroline  derived  an  ardent  love  of  literature 
aud  philosoph}',  with  a  fondness  for  metaphysical 
pursuits  which  obtained  for  her  the  eulogiums  of 
C'hu'ke  and  Leibnitz.  After  rejecting  the  matri- 
monial overtures  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  sub- 
sequently emperor,  she  esjioused  in  17il5  George 
II.,  then  only  electoral  Prince  of  Hanover.  She 
was  esteemed  handsome  before  she  had  the 
small-pox  and  became  corpulent.  Her  hand  and 
aj-m  were  greatly  admired  for  their  whiteness 
and  elegance ;  she  had  a  penetrating  eye,  an  ex- 
]jressive  countenance, a  fine  voice,and  much  sweet- 
ness ami  grace,  ]iarticularly  when  she  sijoke. 
Ill  some  respects,  however,  Caroline  would  have 
been  a  promising  subject  for  a  satirist ;  for  she 
affected  to  combine  the  characters  of  a  jdiiloso- 


'  ReminUcaiceJ!.  ^  Letter  of  Lord  n.irvey  to  W^alpole. 

^  Lord  Malion  (now  Earl  Stanhope)  thus  describes  George  II. : 
'  ■  The  new  king  was  a  man  of  more  virtues  than  .accomplishments. 
His  private  character — if  indeed  the  character  of  a  king  can  over 
be  called  private — was  upright,  honourable,  and  benevolent. 
He  waa  apt  to  remember  services  much  longer  than  injuries— a 
([Uality  rare  in  every  r.auk  of  life,  but  least  of  all  common  with 
jirinces.  He  was  steady  in  liis  friendship  ;  even  in  his  temper; 
sparing  and  sometimes  niggardly  in  his  expenses.  This  severe 
economy  extended  also  to  his  time,  which  he  distribvited  with 
the  precision  of  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  of  which  he  devoted 
no  sm.all  share  to  public  business.  A  desire  for  peace  wim  in 
iiim  combined  with  tried  valoiir  and  military  knowledge ;  and 
he  loved  his  people  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  loving  .anything. 


But  xmhappily  his  qualities,  however  solid,  were  not  shining 
A  heavy  countenance — an  .awkward  address — an  aversion  to  the 
pomp  of  majesty,  nay  even  to  the  acclamations  which  greeted 
him,  disgusted  the  multitude ;  while  men  of  education  were 
mortified  at  finding  that  he  neither  loved  nor  encouraged  any 
branch  of  literature  or  science,  nor  any  one  of  tljo  fine  arts, 
except  music.  Politicians  complained  of  liis  unbending  obstinacy 
and  contracted  undorstan<ling.  'Mis  views  and  affections,"  s.ayK 
Lord  Chesterfield,  '  were  singly  confined  to  the  narrow  compass 
of  his  electorate — England  was  too  big  for  him."  .\  dirtitlence 
of  his  own  parts  m.ade  him  reluctant  to  speak  in  public,  and 
select  for  his  familiar  society  peraons  of  inferior  intellect  and 
low  buffoonery ;  nor  ilid  ho  ever  show  a  projwr  dignity,  either 
in  his  mind  or  m.anners." 
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]iher  and  princess  royal  (and  promlly  royal \  a 
beanty  ami  a  wit,  a  luetaiihysiciau  and  a  liivine 
— tliougli  iu  divinity  her  notions  were  scarcely 
considered  strictly  orthodox.  "Her  levees,"  says 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  "  were  a  strange  picture  of 
the  motley  character  and  manners  of  a  queen  and 
a  learned  woman.  She  received  comjjany  while 
she  was  at  her  toilet ;  prayers,  and  sometimes  a 
sermon,  were  read  ;  leiU'ned  men  and  divines 
were  intermixed  witli  courtiei-s  and  ladies  of  the 
household ;  the  conversation  turned  on  metaphy- 
sical subjects,  blended  with  repartees,  sallies  of 
mirth,  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  a  drawing-room." 
She  took  great  delight  in  making  theologians 
dispute  knott}'  points  in  her  presence ;  in  per- 
])lexing  them  with  questions  concerning  the  oppo- 
site doctrines  of  the  diiferent  Christian  churches, 
and  in  carrying  on  a  cor- 
lespondence  with  them 
by  means  of  her  bed- 
chamber-woman, Mrs. 
Clayton,  afterwards 
Lady  Sandon.  In  short, 
her  heiirl  was  never  free 
of  divines  and  philoso- 
phers, poets,  and  au- 
thors of  all  descriptions; 
and  it  may  be  that  all 
this  did  not  tend  to 
create  in  her  husband 
a  love  of  books  and  let- 
ters and  literary  men. 
George,  who  loved  his 
army  extravagantly, 
and  who  was  nick-uametl 
by  the  Jacobites  "the 
captain,"  or  "  the  little 
captain,"  would  rather 
<liseourse  with  a  cornet 
of  horse,  or  with  a  good 
corporal  of  grenadiers,  than  with  all  the  Leib- 
nitzes,  Clarkes,  Gays,  and  Popes  in  the  world. 
But,  mixed  with  thii&6  femme-savanie  absurdities, 
there  was  a  gooil  fund  of  homely  sense,  discre- 
tion, and  dignity;  and  Caroline's  moral  character 
was  without  a  blemish.  During  ten  years  she 
was  more  king  than  her  husband,  who  seldom 
went  wrong  except  when  led  contrary  to  her  ad- 
vice or  suggestion.  Yet  she  was  never  arrogant, 
or  seemed  self-willed,  to  her  husband,  who,  to 
all  outward  ap]jearance,  w*s  the  absolute  lord 
and  master  of  tlie  woman  who  ruled  him.  She 
had  even  the  very  I'are  philosophy  of  living  on  a 
friendly  footing  with  his  favoui'ite  mistress,  who 
was  one  of  her  own  bedchamber-women.  This 
lady  was  Henrietta,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Hobart,  afterwards  by  her  interest  made  a  baron, 
and  then  created  Earl  of  Buckingliamshire.  She 
was  married  to  Mr.  Howard,  who  subsequently 


GEORr.E  11. — From  a  picture  by  T.  Worliilge. 


succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Sulfulk,  ami  who 
left  a  son  he  had  by  her,  who  wa.s  the  last  earl 
of  that  branch.  At  the  time  of  their  wedding, 
towards  the  close  of  C^ueen  Anne's  reign,  the 
young  couple,  being  miserably  poor,  saw  no  step 
more  promising  than  to  go  over  to  Hanover,  and 
endeavour  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the 
future  sovereigns  of  England.  The  literary  men 
of  the  day  did  not  oH'er  up  all  their  incense  to  the 
snvantK  jirincess  and  (pieen ;  and  though  Caro- 
line may  have  had  the  best  of  the  jhilosophers 
and  divines  witli  her,  tlie  best  of  the  poets  were 
certainly  rather  with  Mrs.  Howard  or  Lady 
Suffolk,  who  had  a  pleasing  appearance  without 
being  a  beauty,  graceful  manners,  great  taste 
and  simplicity  in  dress,  and  was  truthful  and 
constant  to  those  she  befriended.  In  part,  ])er- 
haps,  through  the  vola- 
tility of  the  race,  and  iu 
part  because  they  fanciei  I 
that  Caroline  was  not 
so  liberal  as  she  ought 
to  be,  and  that  the  mis- 
tress must  eventually 
have  more  power  over 
the  heart  of  the  king 
than  the  wife,  and  a 
greater  faculty  for  dis- 
posing of  place  and 
pensions.  Gay  "put  his 
whole  trust  in  that 
lady;"  Swift  praised  her 
as  the  person  of  lier  sex 
for  whom  he  had  the 
most  esteem ;  and  Pope, 
who  always  declared 
that  he  wanted  nothing 
for  himself,  but  only  for 
his  friends,  and  who 
quarrelleil  with  theprin- 
cess,  frequented  the  society  of  the  mistre.ss,  and 
conq)limented  her  with  some  elegant  verse.  Ches- 
terfield, Bolingbroke,  and  Arbuthnot  paiil  their 
court  in  the  same  quarter:  but  we  regret  to  add, 
that  all  these  poets  and  wits  turned  against  the 
inofl:ensive  lady,  and  abu.sed  her  roundly,  when 
they  found  she  could  be  of  no  use  to  them  or  to 
their  party — that  she  never  meddled  with  state 
affairs  or  with  that  treasury  urn  in  which  lay 
the  prizes  of  places  and  ap|)oiutments.  The  mis- 
tress, in  fact,  constantly  watched  and  thwarted 
by  the  queen,  and  disregarded  by  the  ministers, 
who  knew  who  it  was  that  really  held  the  reins, 
had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  pride ;  and  to  all 
politics  she  was  constantly  and  wisely  averse. 
Caroline,  who  from  their  earliest  connection  had 
determined  to  govern,  and  deserved  to  do  so, 
retained  an  undivided  sway  ;  and  as  she  was  con- 
vinceil  from  the  first  that  no  minister  could  stand 
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with  Walpole  in  oppositioti,  there  could  never 
liiive  been  mnoli  doubt  as  to  the  continuance  of 
the  ndnistry  which  George  T.  liad  k>ft.  Sir  I!o- 
bert  also  at  tliis  crisis  fixed  lier  favour  by  ofi'er- 
ing  to  obtain  from  parliament  a  jointure  for  hi'r 
majesty  of  £100,000  a-year,  while  Sir  Spencer 
t'onipton — who,  we  suspect,  was  all  along  play- 
ing into  Walpole's  hands — would  only  undertake 
to  propose  .660,000.  Her  majesty  represented 
to  her  husband,  at  a  fitting  moment,  tliat  Com])- 
ton  was  not  even  able  to  draw  up  a  declaration  ; 
that  it  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  his  aiTaii's 
to  prefer  to  the  minister  in  actual  pos.session  a 
man  in  whose  own  judgment  his  )iredece.ssor  was 
the  fittest  person  to  execute  his  otHce  ;  she  dwelt 
upon  the  danger  of  a  motley  cabinet ;  and  she 
hinted  that  Walpole  had  agreed  to  carry  through 
the  House  of  Commons 
an  augmentation  to  the 
civil  listof  .£130,000.  This 
settled  the  business;  there 
was  no  more  question  of  -^ 

Sir  Spencer  Compton  as 
]5rime  minister  ;  he  got  a 
peerage,  the  order  of  the 
Garter,  and  the  ]iresidency 
of  the  council  ;  and  the 
king  re-ap]iointed  the  old 
miiustry. 

The  Jacobites,  whom 
no  series  of  failures  could 
wholly  discourage,  liad 
been  sanguine  \n  their 
hopes  that  the  death  of 
the  first  George  would 
lead  to  a  revolution,  and 
eventually  to  a  restora- 
tion ;  but  at  the  critical 
moment  they  sawall  these 
hopes  vanish  into  thin  air; 
and  the  Earl  of  Stratford  was  obliged  to  confess  to 
the  pretender  that  the  torrent  was  too  strong  for 
his  friends  to  resist.'  At  the  news  of  George  I.'s 
death  the  preteniler  set  out  from  Bologna,  where 
he  had  been  residing,  and  travelled  ra|jidly  across 
the  Alps  to  Lorraine,  whence  he  desjiatched  a  mes- 
senger to  Bishop  Atterbury,  who  was  now  resid- 
ing at  Paris,  as  a  regular  agent  or  minister  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  who,  indisputably,  was  holding  a 
correspondence  with  a  desperate  faction  in  Eng- 
land. The  bishop,  however,  had  small  consola- 
tion or  encouragement  to  otFer  to  his  master.  Nor 
were  the  advices  received  from  other  Jacobite 
agents  much  more  encouraging.  Lord  Orrery, 
in  London,  confessed  that  the  number  of  discon- 
tented among  the  people  was  small ;  and  he  de- 
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plored  the  servility,  ignorance,  ami  ])Oor  sjiirit  of 
the  English  nobility  ami  gentry,  who,  he  said, 
were  striving  who  should  sell  themselves  at  tin- 
best  price  to  the  new  comt,  but  were  resolved  to 
sell  themselves  at  any  ))rice.  Lockh.irt,  who  had 
been  obliged  to  flee  from  Scotland,  where  some  of 
his  plotting  had  been  discovered,  declared  that 
the  project  of  himself  and  his  friends  returning 
to  their  country  without  a  foreign  army  to  back 
them  was  a  hopeless  one,  tluit  coidd  only  bring 
down  ruin  upon  the  cause  and  all  that  a<lhered 
to  it.  At  the  same  moment  the  little  beggareil 
and  vagabond  court  of  the  pretender  was  dis- 
tracted with  all  kinds  of  intrigues,  jealousies, 
and  animosities;  and  the  pretender  himself  hail 
behaved  so  unfaithfully  and  so  savagely  to  his 
wife  Clementina,  th.at  that  high-spirited  woman 
had  run  away  from  him 
and  shut  herself  up  in 
a  convent  at  Rome.  At- 
terbury had  been,  and 
coutintied  to  be  deeply 
involved  in  all  the  con- 
temptible intrigues  of  the 
little  Jacobite  court,  aim- 
ing at  nothing  less  than 
at  that  supreme  voice  in 
their  councils  which  had 
once  belonged  to  his 
friend  and  ally  Boling- 
broke.  This  Protestant 
prelate  caballed  with 
priests,  moidvs,  and  mis- 
tresses :  took  part  with 
the  husband  against  the 
injured  wife ;  overthrew 
the  influence  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar  and  General  Dil- 
lon ;  and  then,  becoming 
jealous  of  Hay  and  Mur- 
ray, the  pretender's  new  ministers,  he  took  part 
with  the  wife  against  the  husband,  and  reviled 
James  as  a  selfish,  dangerous,  and  incurable 
blockhea<l.  lie  contiinieil,  however,  to  plot  and 
cabal  to  the  last,  and  died  at  Paris  early  in  1731, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age.  Every  man 
that  joined  the  pretender  became  convinced  of  his 
woful  incapacity,  and  that  he  ran  a  rapid  race 
to  misery  and  ruin.  The  volatil(>,  deliauched, 
but  witty  Duke  of  Wh.artou  went  aljroad  in  the 
year  172(5,  attached  himself  to  the  pretender's 
party,  and  embraced,  or  jiretended  to  embrace 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  ;  and  Lord  North 
did  the  same.  The  latter  nobleman  soon  left 
the  jangling  court  in  disgust,  and  entered  the 
Spanish  service,  in  which  he  died  seven  or 
eight  years  after.  Wharton  \v;ts  sent  to  Madrid, 
in  the  time  of  Ripperda's  mad  schemes,  to  iussist 
tlie  Duke  of  Ormuiul  in  jiressing  for  an  invasion 
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of  Eugland,  and  to  justify  or  excuse  the  conduct 
of  tlie  pretender  to  Ids  wife.  At  Madrid  lie 
liehaved  like  u  drunkard  and  madman.  As  for 
tlie  inferior  agents  of  the  expelled  family,  they 
were,  with  a  few  exceptions,  a  base  and  knavish 
crew — the  Jonathan  Wilds  of  politics.  Many 
of  them  took  money  on  both  sides  the  water, 
and  communicated  the  letters  with  which  they 
were  intrusted  to  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's. 

The  new  ]iarliament  assembled 
on  the  23d  of  January,  and  was 
soon  found  to  be  as  loyal  and  as  comi)liant  as  the 
last.  The  king's  speech  was,  at  tlie  first  glance, 
rather  alarming ;  he  assured  the  houses  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessai-y  to  continue  those  war- 
like preparations  which  had  hitherto  secured  the 
nation,  as  the  execution  of  the  preliminaries 
signed  at  Paris  in  his  father's  time  had  been  re- 
tarded by  unexpected  difficulties,  raised  chiefly 
by  the  obstinate  opposition  of  Spain.  Shippen 
again  raised  his  bold  voice  in  opposition,  reflect- 
ing severely  upon  ministers,  and  abusing  the  fleet 
for  not  having  rifled  the  galleons  at  Carthageua 
and  plundered  Porto-Bello,  "  whereby  we  might 
have  had  those  riches  in  our  hands  to  dispute 
wth  the  Spaniards."  Sir  William  Wyndham 
seconded  Shippen,  and  abused  the  languid  mea- 
sures of  government  and  the  dilatory  course  of 
their  difilomacy  ;  but  their  amendments  were  not 
risked  to  the  chances  of  a  division.  George  II., 
on  his  accession,  had  pretended  to  turn  off  tlie 
Germans  that  crowded  the  court,  and  to  renounce 
that  partiality  for  Hanover  of  which  his  father 
had  been  accused  ;  yet  lie  now  obliged  ministers 
to  ask  parliament  for  £230,(100  for  the  luainteu- 
auce  during  this  year  of  12,000  German  troops, 
described  as  Hessians,  in  the  pay  of  England. 
Upon  this  strong  point  the  opposition  made  a 
stand ;  but  they  could  muster  only  84  votes 
against  280.  Other  bargains  wei-e  struck  with 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  to  receive  a 
yearly  subsidy  of  ^£25,000. 

The  congress  of  Soissons  opened  on  the  19th  of 
.June,  when  the  ministers  of  the  emperor,  France, 
Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  the  northern  courts 
proceeded  to  perplex  each  other  with  an  inter- 
minable series  of  memorials  and  counter-memo- 
rials. Cardinal  Fleury  had,  however,  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  the  coiu-ts  of  Versailles 
and  Madrid ;  and  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  was 
residing  as  ambassador  at  the  Hague,  had  soon 
to  announce  that  Philip  and  the  emperor,  who 
had  so  recently  jiledged  their  faith  to  each  other 
in  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  were  becoming  irrecon- 
cilable enemies. 

Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
heir  to  the  throne,  had  hitherto 
been  left  at  Hanover,  and  had  never  been  allowed 
to  visit  England  ;  but  now  he  came  over,  and  w;is 
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received  with  exceeding  gi-eat  joy  by  the  nation. 
He  wa.s  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  seemed  full 
of  jiromise;  and,  as  Lord  Mahon  observes,  the 
multitude  are  always  apt  to  love  an  heir  ajiparent 
better  than  a  king.  If  George  had  seen  liis  ai-- 
rival  with  satisfaction,  he  soon  had  occasion  to 
regret  the  hour  of  his  coming ;  for  his  son  behaved 
to  him  precisely  as  lie,  when  Prince  of  Wales, 
had  behaved  to  his  own  father.  The  parliament 
assembled  on  the  21st  of  January,  when  the  king 
still  exjiressed  something  like  an  uncertainty  as 
to  whethei-  we  were  to  have  peace  or  war ;  de- 
claring, however,  his  unwillingness  to  kindle  a 
new  war  in  Europe  precipitately.  Spain,  in  fact, 
had  interrupted  the  trade  which  had  for  some 
time  been  cai-ried  on  by  connivance,  though  not 
by  actual  permission,  between  the  English  colo- 
nies and  the  West  Indies  and  her  dominions  ou 
the  South  American  continent;  and  tlie  merchants 
of  London  and  other  places,  suftering  from  this 
interruption,  vented  their  complaints  in  petitions 
to  ])arliament.  Another  conijilaint  was,  that  the 
Spaniards  were  preventing  the  English  from  cut- 
ting logwood  in  Campeachy  Bay.  The  commons 
agreed  in  a  declaration  that  the  Spaniards  had 
violated  treaties ;  and  also  in  an  address  desiring 
that  his  majesty  would  be  pleased  to  use  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  procure  a  just  and  reasonable 
satisfaction  for  these  injuries,  and  for  securing  to 
his  majesty's  subjects  the  free  exercise  of  coiii- 
mei'ce  and  navigation  to  and  from  the  British 
colonies  in  America. 

On  the  14tli  of  May,  George  terminated  the 
session  with  a  most  gi'acious  speech,  in  which  he 
extolled  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  his  i)ar- 
liament.  Soon  after  he  dejiarted  for  his  German 
dominions,  leaving  Queen  Caroline  sole  regent 
during  his  absence.  The  queen,  who  continued 
to  exercise  the  same  authority  in  the  like  cases 
as  long  as  she  lived,  gave  almost  universal  satis- 
faction to  the  nation  by  her  prudent  and  digni- 
fied conduct.  To  settle,  if  possible,  the  difterences 
with  Spain,  the  peace-loving  Walpole  now  de- 
spatched the  former  ambassador,  Mr.  William 
Stanhope,  to  the  Spanish  court,  which  had  fixed 
itself  for  a  time  at  Seville.  Stanhope  was  indis- 
putably one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  English 
diplomatists ;  and  on  the  9th  of  November,  after 
many  vexations  and  difficulties,  he  brought  to  a 
conclusion  the  celebrated  and  advantageous  treaty 
of  Seville,  by  which  Spain  joined  in  a  defensive 
alliance  with  England,  France,  and  Holland,  con- 
firmed preceding  treaties,  revoked  the  exclusive 
privileges  gi-anted  to  the  subjects  of  the  emperor 
by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  put  the  English  trade  in 
America  on  its  former  footing,  restored  all  cap- 
tures, and  confirmed  the  Assiento.  The  question 
of  Gibraltar  was  passed  over  in  silence;  but  at  the 
very  same  moment  the  Spaniards  were  devising 
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and  erecting  woi'k.s  which  tliey  trustetl  woultl 
for  ever  cut  oil'  the  coniiniinicatious  of  that  glo- 
rious fortres.>*  with  the  niaiiihuul,  if  tliey  did  not 
.some  day  enable  them  to  strike  the  Kuglish  lian- 
ner  from  its  pritlc  of  i)lace.  lu  short,  they  were 
constructing  the  memorable  line-s  of  San  Ivoque, 
or  the  Campo,  which  ran  right  across  the  narrow- 
sandy  isthmus  that  connects  the  rock  with  the 
Audalusian  main  ;  and  no  remonstrances  on  the 
part  of  England  could  make  Philip  desist. 

,„.,„  Parliament  re -assembled  in  the 
month  ot  January,  wlien  his  majesty 
declared  that  the  peace  of  Eurojie  was  now  firndy 
establishetl  by  the  treaty  of  Seville.  On  the  16th 
of  February  the  opposition  proposed  their  famous 
pension  bill,  whicli  went  to  disable  all  persons 
from  sitting  in  parliament  who  had  any  pension, 
or  any  offices  held  in  trust  for  them  from  the 
crown,  directly  or  indirectly;  and  which  provided 
that  every  member  on  taking  his  seat  should 
take  an  oath  that  he  had  no  pension,  gratuity, 
reward,  office,  or  place ;  and  that  in  case  of  his 
afterwards  acce])ting  anything,  he  should  signify 
it  to  the  house  within  fourteen  days.  Walpole, 
himself  knowing  how  jiopnlarthe  bill  was  abroad, 
was  prudently  silent,  and  the  bill  was  carried  by 
a  majority  of  144  to  134.  The  odium  of  negativ- 
ing it  rested,  tlierefore,  with  the  lords,  who 
threw  it  out  after  a  long  debate  and  a  jwotest 
entered  by  twenty -six  peers.  It  appears  that 
this  business  widened  a  breach  which  had  for 
some  time  been  open  in  the  friendship  of  the 
two  brothers-in-law,  Waljjole  and  Townshend. 
Walpole  did  not  liesitate  to  oppose  the  motion,  or 
to  describe  the  pension  bill  as  tending  to  erect 
the  house  into  a  court  of  inquisition.  During 
the  whole  of  his  administration,  however,  he  left 
the  bill,  which  was  the  most  ])opularity-gaiinng 
measure  of  the  oj)position,  to  be  rejected  by  the 
lords.  As  soon  as  the  parliament  had  risen.  Lord 
Townshend  resigned,  after  a  quarrel  with  Wal- 
]iole,  in  which  they  almost  came  to  blows.  Town- 
sliend  might  liave  planted  many  a  thorn  in  Wal- 
pole's  side  if  he  had  gone  into  opposition ;  but 
lie  retired  quietly  to  a  country  life,  devoted  him- 
self to  farming,  and  did  more  good  to  England  by 
introducing  the  cultivation  of  the  turnip  from 
Germany  than  he  could  ever  liave  done  as  one  of 
"  the  patriots."  Mr.  William  Stanhope,  who  had 
been  created  Earl  of  Harrington  as  a  reward  for 
the  treat}'  of  Seville,  was  now  ap]iointed  secretary 
of  state ;  Henry  Pelham  was  made  secretary  at 
war,  and  the  privy  seal  was  given  to  Sir  Spencer 
L'ompton,  now  Earl  of  Wilmington.  The  ascend- 
ency of  Walpole  was  absolute ;  and  in  peace  abroad 
and  growing  prosperity  at  home,  the  nation  saw 
little  cause  to  repine  at  it.  The  good  which  Wal- 
pole did  might  certainly  in  many  instances  have 
been  done  in  a  higher  and  nobler  manner ;  but, 
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again,  we  must  remember  the  lowness  and  the 
baseness  of  the  means  he  had  at  his  disjiosal.  Re- 
gardless of  pojiular  ])reju(liccs,  he  cemented  our 
alliance  with  France ;  and  he  wisely  overlooked 
many  little  squabbles  wdiich,  under  a  less  ])aoitic 
minister,  might  have  cost  both  nations  much 
blood  and  treasure.  He  bore  with  the  capricious 
insolence  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and  he  concluded 
an  amicable  treaty  with  tlie  emperor. 

When  parliament  met  again  our 
foreign  (lolicy  was  once  more  se- 
verely criticized  by  Sir  William  Wyndham  and 
those  who  acted  with  him,  and  the  old  cry  Wiw 
repeateil,  somewhat  out  of  season,  that  we  were 
making  ruinous  treaties,  solely  on  account  of 
Hanover,  that  millstone  hung  to  the  neck  of 
England  to  sink  her  for  ever.  Pulteney,  formerly 
the  bosom  friend  of  Walpole,  joined  in  these  at- 
tacks; and  he  not  only  continued  to  write  in  the 
Craftsman  with  Bolingbroke,  but  he  also  main- 
tained a  very  questionable  correspondence  with 
the  ministers  of  the  foreign  powers  that  were  not 
quite  i)leased  with  tlie  English  cabinet.  Parlia- 
ment was  ])rorogued  in  the  month  of  May,  ami 
little  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  the  year 
worthy  of  notice,  unless  it  be  a  visit  paid  in  the 
autumn  to  England  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who 
was  destiiietl  to  become  the  consort  of  Maria 
Theresa,  the  emperor's  only  daughter,  and  who 
on  this  visit  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  kindness 
and  courteousness  of  the  English  people.  At  this 
moment  public  credit  seemed  fully  and  firmly 
established,  agriculture  was  improving,  and  our 
foreign  trade  was  extending  in  every  direction. 
In  every  sea  then  known  was  seen  the  busy  flag 
of  England,  and  her  colonies  were  making  prodi- 
gious strides  from  infancy  to  manhood. 

,_.,„         To  the   parliament,  which    met 
A.D.   1/32.   .  ' 

in  January,  George  expressed  nis 

satisfaction  at  the  general  tranquillity,  the  happy 
effect  of  their  zeal,  attachment,  and  resolution. 
On  the  1st  of  June  George  closed  the  session, 
informing  the  houses  that  he  had  determined  to 
visit  his  German  states,  and  to  leave  the  queen 
regent  as  before.  During  his  residence  at  Han- 
over the  decree  of  the  pragmatic  sanction  was 
ratified  and  confirmed  by  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  and  protests  of 
the  Electors  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  the  Palati- 
nate, who  each  and  all  ])retended  to  some  share 
of  the  emperor's  inheritance,  in  default  of  heirs 
male  of  his  own  body. 

On  the  meeting  of  jiarliament 
comjilaiuts  were  made  that  Spain 
had  not  yet  made  satisfaction  for  the  de|)reda- 
tions  which  had  been  committed  during  the  last 
quarrel  upon  British  merchants  ;  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  meetings  of  the  com- 
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luissiouers  uf  the  two  crowns  liad  been  delayeil, 
iind  that  he  couhl  give  no  perfect  account  of 
tlieir  jirooeedingH.  Tlie  fact  was,  the  Spanisli 
court  pretended  that  all  or  most  of  these  British 
merchants  had  been  engaged  iu  an  illicit  trade 
to  the  Spanish  main,  and,  according  to  their 
principle,  nearly  all  trade,  except  that  in  uegi-oes 
licensed  by  the  Assiento,  was  smuggling.  Wal- 
j)ole  was  reviled  for  not  insisting  upon  immediate 
satisfaction,  and  for  not  throwing  open  the  trade 
of  the  South  American  continent ;  but  these  were 
things  not  to  be  done  without  a  war.  The  pen- 
sion bill  and  a  standing  army  were  again  debated 
with  the  same  success  as  before.  The  sinking- 
fund,  established  by  Walpole  and  Stanhope,  had 
been  kept  sacred  for  nearly  ten  years,  or  during 
the  whole  reign  of  Geoi-ge  I. ;  but  since  the  acces- 
sion of  his  son  various  encroachments  had  been 
made  upon  it,  and  now  Walpole  (jroposed  to  take 
half  a  million  from  it  for  the  service  of  the  current 
year.  Sir  John  Barnard,  member  for  Loudon, 
and  a  practical  economist  and  tiuancier,  repre- 
sented that  such  a  fund  ought  never  to  be  turned 
from  its  original  purpose  of  paying  oft'  debts, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency ;  that  to 
ease  ourselves  by  loading  our  posterity  is  a  poor, 
short-sighted  expedient,  the  authors  of  which 
must  expect  the  curses  of  posterity.  Walpole, 
liowever,  declared  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to 
take  this  half  million  fi'om  the  sinking-fund,  he 
must  move  for  a  laud-tax  of  two  shillings  in  the 
jiound :  and  this  argument,  addressed  to  the 
jiurses  of  country  gentlemen  and  great  lauded 
|)roprietors,  had  such  an  etfect  that  his  original 
jjroposal  was  presently  carried  in  the  commons 
by  a  majority  of  1 10  I  The  |)ractice  of  alienating 
the  sinking-fund  having  been  thus  once  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament,  was  afterwards  continueil 
without  intermission.  Walpole  now  ])roduced 
his  famous  Excise  Scheme.  The  house  having 
resolved  itself  into  a  committee,  to  deliberate 
upon  the  best  methods  for  securing  and  improv- 
ing the  duties  and  revenues  chai-ged  upon  tobacco 
and  wines,  all  the  papers  and  accounts  relating 
to  these  duties  were  called  for,  and  the  commis- 
sioners of  customs  and  excise  were  oi'dered  to 
attend  the  house.  A  system  of  fraud  and  evasion 
was  thus  laiil  bare,  and  the  complication,  obscu- 
rity, and  uncertainty  of  the  accounts  were  made 
evident.  The  chief  articles  subjected  to  the 
excise  duties  were  malt,  salt,  and  the  matei'ials 
used  in  the  distilleries,  and  the  duties  produced 
at  this  time  somewhat  above  £3,000,000  per 
annum.  In  the  midst  of  a  universal  storm  and 
a  deluge  of  pam]ihlets  and  broadsides,  wliich  re- 
presented that  everything  was  to  be  taxed,  that 
the  people  were  to  be  ground  to  dust  in  order 
that  the  constitution  might  be  overthrown  and 
u  tyranny  established,  Walpole,  on  the  14th  of 


March,  broached  hisdesign  in  a  temperate  sjieech. 
He  ]jroposed  that  the  tobacco  duty  should  bt- 
brought  under  the  laws  of  excise,  and  that  the 
excise  laws  themselves  should  be  remoiU'Ued  and 
im])roved.  He  also  proposed  a  reduction  in  the 
duty,  making  it  4|f/.,  instead  of  sixpence  and 
one-third  of  a  penny.  He  suggested  that  the 
same  rules  might  be  afterwards  a)>plied  to  thi^ 
duty  u])on  wine,  and  that  a  system  of  bonding 
or  warehousing  for  re-exportation  might  be  in- 
stituted, "■which,"  said  Walpole,  ^^will  tend  to 
make  Loudoyi  a  free  port,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  market  of  the  world!"  By  the  increase  of 
trade  and  of  money  thus  levied,  the  land-tax,  he 
said,  might  eventually  be  altogether  abolished. 

The  tempting  hope  of  the  total  abolition  of  the 
land-tax  was  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
country  gentlemen  ;  and  the  proft'ered  system  of 
bonding  or  warehousing  was  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  the  merchant,  and,  in  reality,  calculateil 
to  make  England  the  great  porto  franco  of  the 
world  ;  yet  the  vehemence  of  opposition  was 
not  softened.  Wyndham  declared,  that  in  all 
countries  excises  of  every  kind  were  looked  upon 
as  badges  of  slavery,  and  he  instituted  a  com- 
parison between  the  ministers  of  the  day  and  the 
ra]5acious  favourites  of  Henry  VII.,  Emjison  and 
Dudley,  who,  he  said,  "  had  the  misfortune  to 
outlive  their  master,  and  his  son,  as  soon  as  he 
came  to  the  throne,  took  off  both  their  heads  !  " 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  debate 
had  lasted  thirteen  hours,  the  house  divided  on 
the  resolutions,  when  the  minister  found  266  for 
his  scheme,  and  205  against  it.  He  was  little 
accustomed  to  such  a  large  minority  ;  and  his 
good  humour  was  not  increased  on  his  leaving 
the  house,  for  a  noisy  mob,  that  had  beset  the 
doors  during  the  debate,  seized  him  by  tlie  cloak, 
and  might  liave  done  him  .some  bodily  mischief 
but  for  the  interference  of  Mi'.  Pelham.  On  the 
16th  of  March,  when  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  brought  up,  the  debate  was  resumed  with 
inci'eased  acrimony.  LTpon  a  division,  howevei-, 
Walpole  had  still  a  majority  of  sixty,  or  249  to 
189.  The  jjopular  ferment  was  as  gi-eat  as  it  had 
been  on  the  14th.  On  the  4th  of  A])ril  the  bill 
founded  on  the  rejiort  of  the  committee  was  read 
a  first  time,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  a  motion, 
that  it  should  be  read  a  second  time  on  that  day 
se'nnight,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  only  thirty- 
six  :  and  the  next  day,  when  Walpole  moved  tluit 
the  bill  should  be  printed  and  distributed  to  the 
members  of  the  house,  he  carried  his  jioint  by  a 
majority  of  only  sixteen.  The  lord-mayor  of  Lon- 
don, however,  contrived  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
bill,  and  under  his  direction  the  common  council 
drew  up  a  violent  petition  against  it.  Similar 
jietitions  wei-e  sent  up  from  Nottingham,  Coven- 
try, and  other  inland  towns ;  and   "  the  public," 
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says  Tiiulal,  "was  so  lieated  witli  )iapers  and 
)iain|ililets,  that  matters  rose  next  to  a  rebellion." 
Warned  liy  the.'^o  evil  omens  and  liy  liis  deereasing 
majority,  Walpole  made  up  liis  mind  to  relinqnisli 
the  bill  for  the  present.  And  accordingly,  on 
the  11th  of  August,  the  day  appointed  for  the 
second  reading,  Walpole  moved  that  it  should  be 
postjioned  till  the  12th  of  June,  before  which  day 
it  Wiis  known  that  parliament  would  rise.  The 
opposition  wei-e  dissatisfied  at  this  fjiiiet  mode  of 
dropjiing  the  measure.  Out  of  doora  there  was 
moi-e  noise  and  rejoicing  than  had  ever  been 
known  at  our  greatest  victories :  bonfires  were 
lit  in  the  streets,  tlie  Monument  was  illuminated, 
and  tlie  minister  Walpole  was  burned  in  effigy. 
Cockades  were  worn  with  the  motto,  "Liberty, 
Propertj',  and  no  Excise."  The  provincial  towns 
followed  the  example  of  the  capital  ;  but  the 
learned  university  of  Oxford,  tilled  with  the 
fumes  of  tobacco  and  Jacobitism,  outdid  itself  : 
the  gownsmen  joined  the  rabble  of  the  town  in 
their  noisy  rejoicings ;  curses  of  W:dpole  were 
mingled  with  Jacobite  cries  and  cant  ]ilirases, 
and  tliese  Saturnalia  on  the  banks  of  the  Isis 
lasted  three  days  and  three  nights.  As  Queen 
Caroline  liad  gone  freely  into  the  excise  scheme, 
and  partook  in  the  pangs  of  Walpole's  disappoint- 
ment, it  was  the  more  easy  for  him  to  chastise 
certain  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  wlio,  though 
holding  office,  had  criticized  or  opposed  the  bill. 
Thus  Lord  Chesterfield,  who  had  become  lord- 
steward  of  the  household,  was  very  abruptly  and 
unceremoniously  dejjrivetl  of  his  wliite  stall',  and 
Lord  Clinton,  a  Icird  of  the  bedchamber,  tlie  Earl 
of  Burlington,  ca)>tain  of  the  band  of  pensioners, 
and  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  the  Earls  of 
Marchmont  anil  Stair,  who  held  lucrative  and 
sinecure  offices  in  Scotland,  were  all  dismissed. 
Nor  did  the  ministerial  vengeance  stop  here :  the 
Duke  of  Bolton  and  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  no 
offices  about  the  court,  were  deprived  of  their 
regiments  for  their  opposition.  This  .seemed  an 
unjustifiable  stretch  of  the  ]irerogative,  and  in 
the  next  session  led  to  warm  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

In  tlie  course  of  the  session  of  1733  another 
bill  for  preventing  "the  infamous  jiractice  of 
stock-jobbing"  was  laid  aside,  in  consequence  of 
some  amendments  ]ii-o]josed  by  the  commons. 
The  commons  also  voted  i,'80,000  as  a  marriage- 
portion  to  the  ))rincess  royal,  who  was  affianced 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  prince  arrived  in 
England  in  the  month  of  November,  and  after 
he  had  for  some  time  drunk  the  waters  of  Bath 
to  improve  his  health,  the  nuptials  were  solem- 
nized in  the  French  chapel  at  St.  James's,  on  the 
14th  of  February  of  the  following  year  (1734). 

But  though  i)aoific  in  England,  the  year  1733 
was  in  other  parts  of  Europe  a  j'ear  of  strife  ami 
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contention.     Augustus  11.,  King  of  Poland  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  died  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, when  the  Polish  crown  became,  as  usual, 
the  object  of  a  disgraceful  struggle,  which  went 
by   tlie   name   of   "election."     Tlie   competitors 
were  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  son  of  tlie 
deceased    king,  and   Stanislaus    I^eczinski,  wlio 
had  ali-eady  been  King  of  Poland,  but  who  liad 
been  driven  from  his  throne  on  the  downfall  of 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  who,  rather  by  force 
of  arms  than  by  any  otlier  right,  had  made  liim 
king.    By  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances 
the  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ev('n  when  his  for- 
tunes were  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  he  was  an 
exile  and  proscribed,  had   become  the  wife  of 
young  Louis  XV.,  aiul  was  now  Queen  of  France. 
The  French  people  made  it  a  jjoint  of  honour  to 
procure  for  the  father  of  their  queen  the  crown 
which  he  had  formerly  worn,  and  the  government 
resolved  to  support  and  assist  Stanislaus.     On 
the  other  side  Augustus  was  supjiorted  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  and  the  Czarina  Anne  of  Russia, 
who,  on  the  de.ath  of  Peter  I.'s  widow  Catherine, 
and  a  revolution  whioli  set  aside  Peter  IT.,  ha<l 
ascended  the  throne  of  that  country.      France 
liail  for  a  long  time  cea-sed  to  have  any  connec- 
tion with  Poland,  and  was  at  the  moment  unac- 
quaintetl  with  the  stat«  of  affiiirs  in  that  country, 
and  unprepared  with  the  means  of  making  any 
great  effort.     But  Stanislaus,  who  was  residing 
there,  set  out  for  his  native  country  in  disguise; 
and,  attended  by  only  one  officer,  lie  jiresentcd 
himself  to  the  Poles  at  Warsaw,  and  was  received 
with  acclamations.     The  majority  of  the  nation, 
or  of  the  nobles  who  exercised  the  right  of  king- 
making  by  vote,  were  decidedly  in  his  favour, 
and  60,000  suffrages  recalled  him  to  the  throne. 
But  the  czarina  had  resolved  that  the  question 
should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  the  Poles; 
three  Russian  ai'mies  hovered  on  the  frontiers, 
and  threatened  to  inundate  the  kingdom ;  and 
Augustus  III.  and   the  minority  of   the  noble 
electors  of   Poland   were  soon    in   the   Russian 
camp,  and  inviting  the  Muscovites  into  the  heart 
of  their  country.     In  a  brief  space  of  time  the 
whole  of  the  Lithuanian  provinces  were  occupied 
by  the  Muscovites,  and  Stanislaus  w:is  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  capital  and  shut  himself  u]i  in 
Danzig.     There  he  was  soon  besieged  by  a  con- 
federate army  of  Russians,  Saxons,  and  Polish 
(lartizans.     The   defence  was   heroic   and    long. 
Eight  thou.sand  of  the  czarina's  troops  are  said 
to  have  fallen  in  one  assault ;  but  the  end  of  all 
was,  that  Stanislaus  was  again  obliged  to  disguise 
himself   and   to  flee.     His  rival   was  then    pro- 
claimed   King  of   Poland    under   the   guns  .and 
bayonets  of  Russia,  and  the  adherents  of  Stanis- 
laus either  submitted  or  carried  on  a  hopeless, 
desultorv.  jiartizan   warfare,  which   contributed 
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to  throw  tlie  country  still  further  hack  into  bar- 
barity, and  to  render  it  more  and  nmre  an  easy 
prey  to  liussia.  The  Emperor  Charles  had  left 
the  business  to  be  settled  by  the  czarina;  but 
this  was  ratlier  through  want  of  ability  than 
any  want  of  inclination  to  interfere,  and  he  had 
indirectly  aided  and  assisted  Augustus,  and  in- 
jured the  cause  of  the  pi'ot6ge  of  France.  Not- 
withstanding the  pacilic  intentions  of  Cardinal 
Fleury,  tlie  French  court  determined  to  resent 
this  conduct,  and  they  fouml  the  court  of  Madrid 
quite  ready  to  join  in  a  war  against  the  emperor; 
for,  besides  old  scores  of  animosities,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  who  had  secured  to  her  son  the  duke- 
dom of  Parma,  aspired  to  placing  him  on  the 
throne  of  Naples,  which  was  weakly  defended 
for  the  emperor.  Everything  depended  upon 
despatch,  and  armies,  both  French  and  Spanish, 
were  pi'epared  in  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time.  Walpole  wisely  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  firing  of  the  first  cannon,  but  his  efforts  were 
inisuccessful ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  following 
year  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  Europe  were 
•igain  scourged  by  the  march  of  hostile  forces, 
and  the  diplomatic  scissors  were  once  moi'e  em- 
ployed to  reshape  and  refashion  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities, and  powers. 

The  British  parliament  met  on 
the  17th  of  January,  when  the 
king  referred  to  the  war  which  had  begun  on 
the  Continent,  and  which  he  said  proved  the 
necessity  of  increasing  our  forces  at  home.  The 
opposition,  whose  plans  of  attack  had  been  prin- 
cipally organized  by  Bolingbroke,  were  soon 
found  to  be  more  formidable  than  they  had 
hitherto  been.  Our  foreign  policy,  and  the 
internal  administration,  were  equally  attacked  ; 
and,  after  a  variety  of  minor  efforts,  a  ]iro]iosal 
to  repeal  the  septennial  bill  was  brought  in  on 
the  13th  of  March  by  Mr.  Bromley,  the  son  of 
Queen  Anne's  Tory  secretary  of  state.  The 
disaffected  of  the  Whigs,  it  appears,  had  long 
scrupled  about  voting  for  the  repeal  of  a  bill 
which  they  themselves  had  once  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  succession, 
but  they  were  brought  over  by  the  persuasions 
of  Bolingbroke  and  the  determined  will  of  the 
Tories,  with  whom  they  were  now  acting,  and 
without  whom  they  would  have  formed  a  very 
insignificant  minority.  Still,  however,  these 
Whigs  were  rather  shy  of  the  debate,  and  Pul- 
teney,  their  head,  delivered  only  a  short  speech, 
and  that,  too,  in  an  embarrassed  manner.  The 
Tory  chief.  Sir  William  Wyndham,  fought  the 
battle  ;  and  in  a  very  remarkable  speech,  which 
has  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  powerful 
specimens  of  the  parliamentary  eloquence  of  that 
day,  he  hypothetically  described  Waljiole  as  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  villains.     In  reply,  Wal- 


pole scarcely  noticed  Wyndham,  whom  lie  (iro- 
bably  considered,  on  this  occasion,  a-s  the  mere 
mouth-piece  of  Bolingbroke;  but  n])on  that  fla- 
gitious politician  he  laid  a  brand  of  fire  which 
burned  through  flesli  and  skin,  and  went  heart- 
deep.  He  fixed  the  infamy  of  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  upon  the  brilliant  profligate;  he  cliarged 
him  home  with  his  un-English  feelings,  his  anti- 
national  principles;  he  exposed  his  base  intrigues 
with  France,  and  the  course  he  had  jmrsued 
both  as  a  minister  of  her  majesty  Queen  Anne, 
and  as  secretary  of  state  to  the  pretender.  He 
met  hypothetical  cases,  and  projdiecies  for  the 
future  with  facts — proved,  jialpable  facts,  derived 
from  Bolingbroke's  past  history.  The  wit  ami 
man  of  pleasure  was  quite  crest-fallen ;  and,  as 
he  announced  shortly  after  this  debate  his  inten- 
tion of  leaving  England  and  giving  up  his  factious 
contest  as  hopeless,  it  has  been  assumed  that 
Walpole's  speech  was  the  cause  of  this  resolution.' 
In  the  rest  of  his  famous  speech  Walpole  ex- 
hibited with  sufficient  coolness  tlie  reasons  which 
made  him  prefer  septennial  parliaments  to  tri- 
ennial, or  to  parliaments  of  shorter  duration. 
Tlie  triennial  law,  he  said,  ran  too  much  into 
that  form  of  government  which  is  properly  called 
democratical ;  which  form  was  liable  to  these 
inconveniences — that  it  was  generally  too  tedious 
in  coming  to  any  resolution,  and  seldom  brisk 
enough  in  carrying  its  resolutions  into  execution 
— was  never  steady  in  any  measures,  and  was 
often  involved  in  factious  seditions  and  insurrec- 
tions, which  exposed  the  country  to  the  risk  of 
being  made  the  tool,  if  not  the  prey  of  her  neigh- 
bours. No  prudent  administration,  he  said, 
would  ever  I'esolve  ujjon  any  measure  of  impor- 
tance till  they  had  felt  not  only  the  pulse  of  the 
parliament,  but  also  the  pulse  of  the  people;  and 
with  triennial  elections  ministers  would  labour 
under  this  disadvantage — that,  as  secrets  of  state 
must  not  always  be  immediately  divulged,  their 
enemies  would  have  a  handle  for  exposing  their 
measures,  and  rendering  them  disagreeable  to 
the  people,  and  thereby  carrying  a  new  election 
against  them,  before  they  coidd  have  an  o|i]>or- 
tuuity  of  justifying  their  measures  by  divulging 
the  facts  and  circumstances  upon  which  they 
were  based.  "  TTiew,"  said  he,  "('^  is  hij  e.rperi- 
ence  well  known  that  what  is  called  the  populace, 
in  event  country,  are  apt  to  he  too  muck  elnted 
with  success,  and  too  much  dejected  u'it/i  every  mis- 
fortune." It  was  in  vain  that  the  opposition  as- 
serted that  the  septennial  law  was  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  people — a  law  passed 
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liy  a  parliaineiit  that  luaile  itself  septennial — 
that  this  loni,'-endiirin<j  parliament  hail  effected 
unconstitutional  alterations  in  the  laws  of  trea- 
son, ;iuil  imposed  the  riot  act— that  it  liad  passed 
the  fatal  South  Sea  bill,  an<i  liad  almost  i)as.sed 
the  late  odious  excise  bill.  Upon  a  division 
Walpole  found  himself  supiiorteil  by  a  majority 
of  247  to  184. 

On  the  16th  of  April,  having  sat  near  its  full 
term,  parliament  was  dissolved  by  a  speech  from 
the  throne,  in  which  George  spoke  again  of  the 
prosperity  and  glory  of  the  country.  lu  about  a 
mouth  after  this  tlie  new  elections  came  on,  and 
were  conducted  witli  great  heat.  The  exci.se  ' 
scheme,  the  riot  act,  the  unsettled  state  of  our  ^ 
commercial  claims  u]iou  S])ain,  were  all  very 
jjopular  and  exciting  topics;  and  the  Tories,  who 
would  have  exclaimed  against  a  war  if  ministers 
had  gone  into  one,  now  represented  the  neutrality 
of  Great  Britain  as  dangerous  and  disgraceful. 
By  these  cries,  and  by  other  means  not  ]5urer 
than  those  resorted  to  by  Walpole,  the  ojiposi- 
tion  gained  several  seats. 

Spain  and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Em- 
peror Charles  on  the  other,  seem  to  have  made 
sure  of  the  co-operation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia, 
who  held,  in  a  manner,  the  key  of  Italy,  and  who, 
with  the  usual  jjolicy  of  his  house,  had  given  pro- 
mises to  both,  and  was  resolved  to  act  according 
to  circumstances.  At  last  France  and  Spain  out- 
bid Austria;  and,  while  his  envoy  at  Vienna  was 
actually  pledging  his  faith  to  the  emperor,  his 
Sardinian  majesty  joined  the  French  and  Span- 
ianls,  burst  into  the  Milanese,  and  overran  the 
whole  of  Austrian  Lombardy.  At  the  same  time 
a  strong  body  of  Spanish  infantry  was  landed  at 
Genoa,  a  mass  of  cavalry  was  sent  by  land  to 
Antibo,  and  a  strong  French  and  Spanish  fleet 
domineered  in  the  Italian  seas.  The  Spanish 
forces  were  directed  by  the  Count  de  Montemar, 
but,  "for  fame  and  dignity  of  name,"  were  under 
the  supreme  command  of  the  Infant  Don  Carlos, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  his  Italian 
dominions  at  Parma.  The  object  in  view  was  no 
secret — it  was  to  deprive  Austria  of  Lombardy 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  {i.e.,  Naples  and  the  island), 
'•which,"  wrote  the  Queen  of  Spain  to  her  fa- 
vourite son  Carlos,  "being  created  an  independent 
kingdom,  shall  be  tliine.  Go,  then,  and  conquer. 
The  finest  crown  of  Italy  expects  thee." '  Don 
Carlos  was  little  more  than  seventeen  years  old  ; 
but  he  was  active,  ambitious,  and  not  without 
ability.  He  had  a  very  advantageous  person,  ex- 
cellent manners  and  address,  and  he  was  encour- 
jiged  and  favoured  miderhand  by  Pope  Clement 
XII.,  who  liked  not  to  see  the  Austrians  settled 
on  both  sides  of  him.  In  the  month  of  March 
lie  assembled  in  Perugia  16,000  foot  and  5000 
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horse,  Spaniards,  French,  and  Italians  ;  and  then, 
with  his  prime  adviser,  and  afterwards  his  excel- 
lent minister,  the  Pisau  advocate  and  ])rofessor 
of  jus  publicum,  Bernardo  Tanucci,  he  lield  a 
council  of  wai",  which  was  attended  by  many 
Neapolitan  pi-inees  and  nobles  dissatisfied  witli 
the  Austrian  government,  by  many  gi-andees  of 
S]iain,  who  wanted  to  recover  the  vast  estates 
and  ])ower  they  Iiad  lost  in  Naples  and  Sicily,  by 
the  Count  de  Marsillac,  and  many  Frenchmen  of 
distinction.  It  was  jircsently  resolved  to  advance 
with  all  speed  to  the  city  of  Naples.  In  less  than 
six  weeks  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  or  ralhor  the 
Austrians  in  them,  were  conquered,  the  lazzaroni 
of  tlie  capital  and  the  i)easantiy  of  the  provinces 
taking  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos.  But  Count 
Traun  ke])t  the  flag  of  tlie  em])eror  flying  a  little 
longer  over  the  walls  of  Cajiua,  which  did  not 
surrender  till  the  mouth  of  November.  Tlie 
island  of  Sicily,  which  had  been  so  recently  won 
from  Spain  by  the  English  fleet  and  the  Austrian 
army  for  the  Emperor  Charles,  made  even  less 
resistance  than  the  continental  kingdom,  and  its 
conquest  was  effected  with  less  bloodshed  than 
had  often  been  spent  at  the  taking  of  an  outpost. 
Don  Carlos  remaineil  undisputed  master  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Such  was  the  fate 
of  the  war  in  Italy  ;  nor  was  it  much  more  favour- 
able to  the  emperor  on  the  Ehine,  though  there 
the  Imperialists  were  commanded  by  that  gi-eat 
soldier  Prince  Eugene,  the  rival  of  the  fame  of 
Marlborough.  The  French  in  superior  force,  and 
under  the  command  of  Marlborough's  nephew, 
the  almost  equally  favoured  Duke  of  Berwick, 
crossed  the  Rhine  and  invested  Philipsburg.  But 
before  the  walls  of  this  ]ilace  Berwick  ended  his 
career,  being  killed  by  a  cannon-liall.  The  com- 
mand of  the  French  army  then  fell  to  the  Marquis 
d'Asfeld,  who  took  Pliili]isburg  after  a  trying 
siege,  in  spite  of  all  the  skill  and  eflbrts  of  Eugene, 
who  scarcely  took  any  active  jiart  in  war  after 
this  unfortunate  camj>aign,  and  who  died  about 
two  years  afterwards  at  Vienna.  The  emjieror 
called  upon  all  Europe  for  succour  and  assistance, 
representing  that  the  schemes  of  Jjonis  XIV. 
were  reviving — that  the  worst  consequences  ever 
apprehended  from  the  union  of  France  and  Spain 
were  now  realizing ;  and  he  entertained  some 
hopes  that  England  and  Holland  would  again 
take  up  arms  to  curb  the  ambition  of  France. 

On  the  opening  of  parliament,  in 
the  month  of  January,  the  minority 
\vas  found  to  be  larger  than  formerly ;  but  the 
majority  wa.s  still  an  overwhelming  one.  The 
king  exjiressed  his  concern  at  the  present  commo- 
tions on  the  Continent;  and  said  that, though  he 
had  hitherto  resisted  the  pressing  solicitations  of 
the  emperor  for  aid  in  this  war,  he  ho|ied  that 
his  subjects  would  not  repine  at  furnishing  the 
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necessary  means  of  ])lacing  hiiu  iu  a  situation  to 
act  tliat  i)ai't  which  might  eventually  be  incum- 
bent ujion  him.  The  o|i])osition,  or  some  of  the 
patriots  who  hatl  been  e.xrlainuiig  .so  recently  on 
the  hustings  that  England  was  dishonoured  by 
keeping  out  of  this  continental  war,  now  declared 
that  she  ought  never  to  intermeddle  iu  the  unin- 
telligible and  everhxsting  broils  upon  the  Conti- 
nent, but  keep  herself  quiet  and  reduce  the 
standing  army  instead  of  increasing  it ;  but  the 
majority  nevertheless  voted  an  increase  of  the 
forces  both  for  land  and  sea,  and  furnished  the 
necessary  supplies.  A  subsidy  was  also  voted 
to  Denniai'k,  The  session  was  closed  in  the  month 
of  May,  and  then  George,  leaving  his  queen  as  sole 
regent,  took  his  departure  for  Hanover.  Boling- 
broke  had  gone  to  the  Continent  some  months 
before,  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  France. 

The  emperor  thought  that  at  last  he  had  dis- 
covered a  certain  means  of  moving  both  the 
Dutch  and  English  governments  to  take  a  part 
in  the  continental  war ;  and  he  actually  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  Nether- 
lands and  ce<Ie  that  country  to  the  French,  whose 
occupauc}'  of  it  liad  always  been  the  stalking 
teiTor  of  Holland  and  England.  But,  as  Walpole 
still  remained  averse  to  war  and  unmoved  by  a 
threat  which  he  no  doubt  believed  would  never  be 
realized,  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  overthrow 
that  ministi'y  by  a  cabinet  intrigue  to  be  headed 
by  Lord  Harrington,  who  was  known  to  be  in 
favour  of  an  armed  interference.  To  this  end 
one  Abbe  Strickland,  who  had  intrigued  for  the 
Jacobites  and  against  them,  and  who  lived  and 
thrived  by  intrigue,  was  sent  over  to  England ; 
but  Walpole  soon  found  out  the  abbe  under  his 
false  name,  and  Queen  Caroline  sent  him  out  of 
England,  intimating  at  the  same  time  to  the 
court  of  Vienna  that  they  had  been  deceived  by 
false  reports,  and  that  England  would  on  no  ac- 
count engage  in  this  war.  Nothing,  therefore, 
was  left  but  submission,  and  the  emperor  finally 
consented  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  mari- 
time powers.  The  march  of  armies  was  then 
stopped,  and  the  diplomatists  began  their  cam- 
paign, which,  as  usual,  was  very  long  and  very 
formal.  If  the  French  minister,  Cardinal  Fleury, 
had  not  been  as  pacific  as  Walpole,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  tlie  business  would  never  have  been 
settled  by  the  pen.  In  the  end,  however,  it  was 
agreeil  that  Naples  and  Sicily  should  remain  to 
Don  Carlos,  as  a  separate  kingdom,  independent 
of  Spain  and  every  other  country;  and  that  tlie  in- 
fanta, on  the  other  hand,  should  resign  Parma  and 
his  other  jjossessions  in  Italy,  together  with  the 
reversion  of  Tuscany — that  the  Milanese  should 
be  restored  to  the  emperor — that  Augustus,  the 
prott'gc  of   Eussia  and  Austria,  shoidd  remain 


King  of  Poland — that  his  rival  Stanislaus,  the 
French  king's  father-in-law,  should  retain  the 
royal  title,  and  be  ]iut  in  jiossession  of  the  duchy 
of  Jjorraine,  which,  after  his  decease,  should  de- 
volve to  the  French  crown,  and  be  incorporated 
politically,  as  it  was  physically,  with  the  king- 
dom of  Fi'ance.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine,  weak 
and  a  mere  vassal  as  he  was,  had  rights  which 
could  not  well  be  overlooked,  and  he  had  a 
natural  reluctance  to  resign  to  the  Pole  his  pater- 
nal dominions  ;  but  eventually  the  young  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  who  was  going  to  marry  Maria 
Theresa,  the  heiress  of  the  emperor's  states  under 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  was  induced  to  comply 
l)y  the  persuasions  and  authority  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  by  a  pension  from  France,  and  by  being 
promised  the  succession  to  Tuscany  in  lieu  of 
Don  Cai-los.  The  treaty  further  stipulated  that 
both  France  and  Sardinia  should  guai-antee  the 
])ragmatic  sanction,  upon  which  the  tranquillity 
of  Europe  and  the  safety  or  greatness  of  the 
emperor's  daughter  depended.  His  Sardinian 
majest}',  who  had  ]>layed  so  double  a  part,  was 
rewarded  with  the  cession  of  Novara,  Tortona, 
and  other  districts  sliced  off  from  the  emperor's 
Lombard  dominions.  France  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  acquisition  of  Lorraine,  which  neither 
Richelieu  nor  Mazarin  had  been  able  to  acquire. 
The  people  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies 
were  also  gainers  by  these  arrangements,  for, 
instead  of  hungry  viceroys,  ever  changing,  from 
Madrid  or  Vienna,  they  got  a  king  and  a  court 
of  their  own  ;  and  the  government  of  Don  Carlos 
and  his  minister  Tanucci  was,  on  the  whole,  a 
blessing  to  the  country. 

Avoiding  one  war  for  the  emperor,  England 
ran  some  risk  of  being  brought  into  another  for 
her  ally  the  King  of  Portugal.  The  origin  of 
this  quarrel  was  suthcieutly  insignificant.  The 
government  at  Madrid  accused  the  servants  of 
the  Portuguese  minister  there  of  rescuing  a 
criminal,and  threw  the  said  servants  into  pri.son. 
Every  foreign  ambassador  at  Madrid  took  part 
with  the  Portuguese  envoy,  and  considered  him- 
self insulted  in  the  iufi-action  of  the  ambassado- 
rial privileges.  On  the  other  side,  the  proud 
Sjianiarils  woiild  make  no  apology  or  concession. 
The  dispute,  imbittered  by  memorials  and  coun- 
ter-memorials, ran  so  high,  that  hostilities  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  seemed  inevitable, 
and  the  court  of  Lisbon  sent  over  to  London 
Don  Antonio  d'Alzevedo  to  claim  the  assistance 
of  their  close  ally  King  George.  Our  obligation 
to  give  this  assistance  was  indisputable  and  im- 
perative ;  and  Walpole  forthwith  sent  a  fleet  of 
twenty-five  ships  of  the  line  to  the  Tagus,  taking 
care,  however,  well  to  instruct  the  admiral.  Sir 
John  Norris,  that  he  was  to  act  only  defensively  ; 
and,  in  case  of  Spain's  beginning  hostilities,  to 
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represent  to  the  rortuguesc  the  expediency  auil 
advantage  of  moderation.  So  strong  an  English 
fleet  riding  in  the  Tagus  produced  an  immediate 
effect  at  JIadrid,  where  also  the  British  resident 
intimated  to  his  Catholic  majesty  that  England 
must,  and  assui-edly  wonld  protect  her  faithful 
ally.  Cardinal  fleurv  joined  in  this  good  work 
of  peace,  and  the  quarrel  was  soon  made  u])  with- 
out the  logic  of  cannon-balls. 

,_„,.  When    tlie    i)arlianieul    met,    in 

A.D.  l/3b.  n      c    T  <. 

the  niontli  oi  January,  tieorge  an- 
nounced that  the  att'airs  of  Eurojie  had  taken  a 
very  happy  turn,  and  that  this  would  enable  him 
to  make  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  foi-ces  botii 
by  sea  and  land.  The  congratulatory  address  was 
carried  not  only  without  a  division,  but  without 
a  syllable  of  criticism  or  oj)position.  It  was  gin 
that  disturbed  this  harmony.  The  vice  of  drun- 
kenness had  always  been  the  worst  defect  of  the 
English  people,  and  it  was  conceived  Ijy  Sir 
Joseph  Jekyll  and  others  that  it  had  lately  been 
on  the  increase,  and  that  the  best  way  to  stop  it 
was  to  put  so  heavy  a  tax  upon  gin  as  should 
make  that  liquor  too  dear  for  the  poor,  who 
chiefly  or  solely  used  it.  Jekyll  brought  in  a  bill 
proposing  that  a  duty  of  20«.  per  gallon  should 
be  laid  u[iou  gin  and  other  spii'ituous  liquors, 
that  no  unlicensed  person  should  be  allowed  to 
retail  the  same,  and  that  every  licensed  retailer 
should  pay  ,£50  per  annum  for  liis  license.  Wal- 
pole  foresaw  that  these  extravagant  duties  would 
lead  to  smuggling  and  fraud,  and  that  his  suc- 
cessors in  office  would  lie  obliged  to  modify  the 
bill  which  they  now  carried.  The  duties  hitherto 
levied  upon  gin,  &c.,  had  belonged  to  the  civil 
list,  and  had  not  exceeded  .£70,000  per  annum; 
but  Walpole  demanded  that  whatever  deticieuey 
might  happen  from  the  reduced  consumption  of 
duty-paying  spirits  should  be  made  good  to  the 
crown,  and  obtained  a  vote  to  that  eft'ect.  This 
gin  act  dill  as  little  good  to  the  public  morality 
as  to  the  public  revenue.  Clandestine  dealers 
increased  their  trade,  and  then  were  made  only 
more  vicious  and  reckless  b}'  being  thrown  into 
prison  under  fines  which  they  either  could  not  or 
wonld  not  pay.  One  of  Hogai'th's  engravings  was 
likely  to  do  better  service  than  a  thousand  bills 
like  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll's,  which  certainly,  however, 
had  the  effect  of  serving  the  jjurjioses  of  the  oppo- 
aRion  by  increasing  Wali^ules  uMjiopularity.  In 
the  month  of  March  ]Mr.  Plunier  prematurely 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  rejiealing  the  test 
act.  The  motion  was  negativetl  by  a  majority  of 
251  to  123.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  however, 
the  minister  warndy  supported  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  Quakers,  whose  conscientious  scruples 
about  the  ])aymeut  of  tithes  exposed  them  to  loss 
and  persecution.  The  clergy  took  alarm,  cried 
out  spoliation,  and  blew  their  loudest  blasts ;  peti- 


tions against  the  Quakers'  petition  were  ixnired 
into  the  house,  setting  forth  "  that  such  a  law 
would  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  themselves 
and  brethren,  excluding  them  from  the  benefit 
of  the  law  then  in  being  for  the  recovery  of  tithes 
and  other  dues,  and  thereby  putting  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  church  upon  a  worse  foot 
tiian  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  and 
praying  to  be  heard  by  council  against  the  bill." 
The  Quakers,  however,  had  gained  the  universal 
esteem  of  the  nation  by  their  exemplary  moral 
conduct  and  elevateil  notions  of  mutual  charity  ; 
they  liad  many  and  warm  friends  in  the  com- 
mons, and  the  house  generally  seemed  to  favour 
the  bill.  Yet  it  was  found  necessary  to  submit 
the  measure  to  numerous  alterations  iu  commit- 
tee;  for  example,  it  w-as  inserted  that  all  clancli 
and  chapel  rates,  if  refused  by  Quakers,  were, 
upon  complaint  of  the  churchwardens,  to  be 
levied  by  distress,  Viy  order  of  two  justices ;  but 
no  Quaker  was  to  be  sued  or  prosecuted  in  any 
other  manner  for  non-pa_vment  of  church  and 
chapel  rates.  The  bill,  clogged  with  other  clauses, 
was  carried  through  the  commons  by  a  majority 
of  164  to  48  ;  but  the  lords  threw  it  out  by  a 
majority  of  04  to  35.  Walpole,  who,  among 
other  consideration!?,  was  anxious  to  gi-atify  the 
numerous  and  influential  bod}'  of  Quakers  estab- 
lished in  his  native  county  of  Norfolk — a  body 
that  had  stood  by  him  iu  many  a  stern  contest — 
was  furious  at  this  rejection,  which  he  chiefly 
attributed  to  the  bishops. 

The  ses.sionof  piarliament  clo.sedon  the  2Gth  of 
May ;  and  then  his  majesty  went  to  Hanover. 
This  time  the  temporary  regency  of  Queen  Caro- 
line was  far  from  being  so  tranquil  as  it  had  been 
on  former  occasions.  The  gin  mobs  were  not  yet 
tranquillized,  and  other  riots  were  caused  in  Lon- 
don by  the  employment  in  the  Spitalfields  looms 
of  a  number  of  poor  Irish,  who  had  come  over 
to  mow  and  rea|),  but  wdio  had  engaged  to  help 
to  weave  silk  at  two-thirds  of  the  ordinary  wages. 
But  the  disturbances  in  London  w-ei'e  trifles  com- 
pared to  a  tremendous  popidar  outbreak  in  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  tale  of  the  Porteous 
riot  scarcely  needs  telling,  for  it  has  been  told  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  one  of  the  best  and  most 
readable  of  his  exquisite  Waverley  novels.'  The 
escape  of  the  criminal  Robertson,  tlimugh  the 
singular  courage  and  devotedness  of  Wilson  his 
conqjanion — the  illegal  command  of  Porteous  to 
the  town -guard  to  fire  among  the  crowd  who 
were  a.ssembled  at  Wilson's  execution — and  the 
indignation  of  the  citizens  at  the  reprieve  of 
Porteous,  when  he  was  about  to  expiate  his  crinn' 
on  the  gibbet — have  been  all  made  as  familiar  to 
the  mind  as  if  they  had  passed  before  our  eyes. 
Never,  perhajis,  was  a  government  more  daringly 
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defieJ  ihau  by  the  conspiracy  througli  wliich  llie 
ottemler  was  formally  executed  liy  the  ])eople 
tliemselves,  ami  by  the  close  secrecy  through 
which  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  one  of  the 
niany  hundreds  who  had  participated  in  the  deed. 
The  parliament  this  year  did  not 
open  till  the  1st  of  Februai-y.  Its 
first  debates  were  upon  tlie  Edinburgh  tumults, 
and  were  characterized  by  a  violence  almost  as 
inexcusable  as  that  of  the  Porteous  mob  itself. 
Tliere  were  madmen  in  both  liouses,  who,  if 
they  had  had  their  way,  would  have  converted 
a  night  riot  into  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war. 
A  fierce,  vindictive  bill  was  brought  in,  propos- 
ing nothing  less  than  to  abolish  the  city  charter 
of  Edinburgh,  raze  the  city  gates,  disband  the 
city  guard,  and  fine  and  imprison,  and  render 
the  i)rovost,  Mr.  Wilson,  for  ever  incapable  of 
holding  any  public  oflice.  Witnesses  were  ex- 
amined at  the  bar  of  the  lords,  and  even  three 
Scottisli  judges  in  their  robes  were  subjected 
to  questionings  and  cross  -  questionings ;  yet  all 
.that  could  be  fairly  proved  against  the  ]irovost 
and  magistrates  was,  that  they  had  been  some- 
what careless  ;  that  the}'  had  disreg.arded  some 
indirect  warning-s,  and  that  they  had  been  taken 
by  sui-prise.  But  the  strong  Scottish  feeling 
of  nationality,  which  could  often  rise  even  in 
courtly  lords  and  members  of  parliament  high 
above  the  love  of  lucre  and  every  other  considera- 
tion, blazed  forth  with  a  heat  which  alarmed 
and  deterred  the  prosecuting  party.  In  the  lords 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  denounced  the  bill  as  con- 
trary to  law  and  justice ;  and  in  the  commons 
the  wise  and  jiatriotic  Duncan  Forbes,  though 
holding  office  under  the  crown  as  lord-advocate 
for  Scotland,  sjjoke  eloquently  and  vehemently 
in  the  same  sense ;  and  though  Walpole  replied, 
the  Scottish  lawyer  was  generally  considered  to 
have  had  the  best  of  the  argument.  Walpole, 
liowever,  was  wise  enough  to  declai'e  that  he  by 
no  means  made  the  bill  a  ministerial  question. 
In  the  end  it  was  rendered  almost  "stiugless;" 
the  most  obnoxious  clauses  were  allowed  to  drop 
one  by  one,  and  nothing  was  left  but  an  act  for 
ilisabling  Alexander  Wilson,  the  provost,  from 
taking, .Ijolding,  or  enjoj'ing  any  oflice  or  place  of 
magistracy  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  or  elsewhere 
in  Great  Britain,  and  for  imposing  a  fine  upon  the 
said  corporation  of  Edinburgh  of  £-20(){)  for  the 


benefit  of  the  widow  of  Porteous.  And  so,  as 
some  humourist  at  the  time  observed,  the  end  of 
all  these  great  debates  was,  tlie  making  the  for- 
tune of  an  old  cook-maid.  There  wa.s,  however, 
a  second  biil,  originated  by  the  lords,  containing 
a  clause  compelliug  the  ministers  of  the  Scottish 
chui'chto  read  once  every  moutli  for  twelve  months 
to  come  a  proclamation  from  their  pulpits,  calling 
on  their  congregations  to  find  out  and  bring  to 
justice  the  murderei-s  of  Porteous.  This  order 
was  exceedingly  odious  to  the  majority  of  the 
Presbj'terian  clergy,  wlio  com])lained,  with  some 
reason,  that  it  was  making  the  pulirit  a  ])lace  of 
hue-and-cry.  Other  conscientious  preachers  ob- 
jected that,  as  the  ]>roclamation  mentioned  the 
lords  spiritual  in  parliament,  their  reading  of  it 
might  look  like  an  acknowledgment  of  Episco- 
])acy,  which  they  still  abhorred.  Between  the 
bill  and  proclamation,  the  violence  of  the  people 
and  the  UTitation  of  the  clergy,  Walpole  lost 
materially  in  his  hold  on  the  Scotch  burghs  ;  and 
this  he  was  made  to  feel  at  the  next  elections. 

The  remaining  debates  of  the  present  session 
were  chiefly  of  a  financial  natui-e.  In  a  com- 
mittee of  supply  on  the  9th  of  ]\Iarch,  Wal]iole 
moved  that  a  sum  of  £1,000,000  should  be  taken 
from  the  sinking-fund,  and  applied  to  relieve 
some  of  the  old  South  Sea  ainiuitants.  On  the 
14th  this  resolution  w;is  agreed  to.  But  then  Sir 
John  Barnard  proposed  that  the  house  should  re- 
solve itself  into  committee  to  consider  the  national 
debt,  and  receive  any  proposals  which  might  be 
made  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  three  per 
cent.  The  minister,  after  sjieaking  about  the 
danger  of  meddling  with  public  credit,  or  taking 
any  step  likely  to  afl'ect  it,  consented,  and  on 
the  21st  the  liouse  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  supply.  Tlie  national  debt  was  jiroved 
to  amount  to  £47,866,.596.  Sir  John  Barnard 
jiroduced  his  scheme,  which  was,  that  his  ma- 
jesty might  be  enabled  to  borrow  money  at  thi-ee 
jier  cent,  to  redeem  old  South  Sea  annuities  and 
others,  for  which  a  higher  rate  of  interest  was 
jjaid.  The  landed  interest  seconded  the  project, 
captivated  by  the  notion  of  getting  money  at 
three  per  cent. :  but  the  monied  interest,  the 
capitalists,  in  general  opposed  it;  and  after  a 
long  debate  and  some  of  tho.se  jmrliamentary 
manceuvres  of  which  Walpole  was  so  great  a 
master,  it  was  rejected. 
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The  opposition  attach  themselves  to  the  Prince  of  Wales— They  incite  him  against  liis  father— IntriKues  of  the 
prince  to  obtain  an  independent  revenue  and  disjilaco  AValpole — Buhl>  I>odington'.'*  account  of  tliese  pro- 
ceedings— Walpole's  endeavours  to  counteract  tlioin — Application  to  ]>arlianient  fur  an  increase  to  the  prince's 
revenue — The  application  rejected — Dissension  between  the  jirince  and  his  father — The  prince's  undutifui 
conduct— The  king's  letter  to  hiui  on  the  occasion — Mysterious  cliaracter  of  the  quarrel — Ueatli  of  Queen 
Caroline — Loss  to  the  king  and  nation  by  her  death — Tlie  king's  grief  at  the  event — The  Countess  of  Wal- 
nioden  the  royal  mistress— Prospect  of  war  with  Spain — The  army  increased — Arguments  used  to  excite  the 
country  against  Spain— The  story  of  ■' Jenkyns's  Ears" — His  statement  before  the  House  of  Commons — Popular 
excitement  produced  by  it— Resolutions  passed  tending  to  a  war  with  Spain — Intrigues  of  the  war  party  to 
supplant  Walpole— Spain  agrees  to  pacific  terms — Convention  signed  between  Britain  and  Spain — Com- 
plaints against  the  convention  by  the  war  party  in  England  —Debate  on  the  question  of  commencing  war  witli 
Spain — William  Pitt's  appearance  on  the  subject — Walpole's  pacific  measure  carried  by  a  small  majority  — 
Wyndham  takes  his  leave  of  the  House  of  Commons — His  speech  on  tlie  occasion — Walpole's  rejily — Benefit 
of  the  session  to  Walpole — Plenipotentiaries  sent  to  treat  with  Spain — Walpole  compelled  to  adopt  warlike 
measures — War  proclaimed  against  Spain  —  Popular  triumph  at  the  proclamation — Walpole's  difficulties — Our 
naval  deficiencies  at  the  commencement  of  the  war — Operations  against  Spain  in  South  America — Dissensions 
in  the  British  cabinet— France  unites  with  Spain  against  Britain — Frederick  the  Great  succeeds  to  the  crown 
of  Prussia — He  makes  war  against  JIaria  Theresa— He  invades  Silesia — State  of  Russia  at  this  period. 


N  tlie  s])riug  of  the  jireceding  year,  Fre- 
derick, Prince  of  Wales,  who  liatl  fixed 
his  heart  upon  liis  cousin,  Frederica  of 
Pru.ssia,  reluctantly  man-led,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  his  father,  Augusta,  Prin- 
cess of  Saxe-Gotha,  whose  beauty  and 
aecomi)lishraeuts  seem  soon  to  have  made  him 
forget  his  former  unhappy  passion.  But  marriage 
increases  expense ;  and  as,  out  of  a  civil  list  of 
£800,000,  the  prince  received  only  £50,000  a- 
year,  he  was  mucli  straitened,  and  the  opposition, 
who  had  fa.stened  upon  him  almost  from  the  first 
moment  of  his  arrival  in  England,  easily  led  him  to 
consider  himself  as  ill  used  l)y  a  grasping  and 
avaricious  father.  Two  years  before,  Bolingbroke, 
who  had  been  one  of  the  prince's  chief  admirers, 
had  recommended  him  to  set  his  father  at  defi- 
ance, and  apply  to  parliament  for  a  settled  revenue 
(if  £100,000  a-year  independent  of  him..  Bubb 
Dodington,  who  lias  been  described  as  "a  man  of 
some  talent,  and  a  patron  of  two  boroughs,"'  but 
who,  by  a  severer  pen,  might  be  set  down  as  one 
of  the  most  tliorough-going  jobbers  of  those  job- 
bing days,  takes  to  himself  the  credit  of  attemjit- 
ing  to  dissuade  the  prince  from  followhig  the 
advice  of  Bolingbroke.  Bubb  confesses,  liowever, 
that  his  royal  highness  requested  his  assistance, 
"  aud  designed  partly  to  employ  him  in  the  mea- 
sure," which  would  have  been  dangerous  at  that 
moment  to  his  (Bubb's)  own  interests. 

His  royal  highness  had  been  corresponding 
with,  and  had  received  promises  from  nearly  all 
the  leading  Jacobites  and  disaffected  Whigs,  who 


held  out  the  double  hojie  of  procuring  by  their 
joint  efforts  in  parliament  the  £100,000  per  an- 
num for  the  prince,  and  the  dismissal,  iinjieach- 
ment,  and  ruin  of  Waljjole.  Bubb  wished  for 
the  minister's  downfall  very  earnestly,  but  he  told 
his  royal  highness  that  this  did  not  seem  to  him 
the  proper  way  of  effecting  it — that  it  would  only 
make  the  king's  cause  and  Walpole's  inseparable, 
and  rivet  the  minister  yet  faster  where  his  only 
strength  lay.  At  this  very  moment  George  II. 
was  sick,  aud  even  apprehended  to  be  in  danger. 
Bubb  says  that  he  begged  the  prince  to  consider 
this  circumstance,  and  to  reflect  how  far  it  might 
be  consistent  with  the  greatness  and  generosity  of 
his  character  to  make  such  an  attack,  when  his 
father  was  in  a  languishing  condition.  He  says 
that  the  prince  replied  that  he  was  sensible  of 
that,  but  he  could  not  help  it :  he  was  engaged  ; 
and  would  go  through  :  the  king  could  not  live 
many  years,  but  might  linger  thus  a  good  while, 
and  he  could  not  stay  that  ^ohile"  Bubb  sug- 
gested that  no  great  harm  would  be  done  if  the 
business  were  left  over  to  another  session;  but 
the  pi'ince  said  that  it  could  not  be;  that  his 
honour  was  too  far  engaged,  that  he  could  not 
and  would  not  wait.-  This  ]irecious  courtier 
thought  it  necessary  to  warn  liis  friend.  Sir  Paid 
Methuen,  of  this  disagreeable  business;  and  they 
agreed  that  Sir  Paul,  when  sent  for  by  the  prince, 
should  seem  not  to  be  any  ways  apprised  of  the 


'  Lord  Malwa. 


•  The  Diarir  offhf  lafe  O'forpe  Subb  Dodinfjtnn,  Barou  of  Mel- 
combe  Regis  ;  from  Marcli  8,  1740,  to  Februarj-  (i,  1V61.  Appen- 
di.x  —  Nan-.ativc  of  wli.at  p.issed  between  tbo  prince  and  Mr. 
Dodington. 
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atfair,  but  slio\ild  lay  liokl  on  any  opportunity 
that  niiglit  be  given  him  to  re])re.setit  to  his  royal 
highness  the  probable  fate  anil  consequences  of 
the  undertaking.  Bubb  anil  Methuen  then  waited 
upon  the  Duke  of  Dorset  and  the  other  lords,  who 
agreed  to  do  their  utmost  to  ])revent  this  ill-ad- 
vised attempt,  and  to  declare  plainly  to  the  prince 
that  they  would  oppose  it,  as  fatal  to  his  royal 
liighness,  injurious  to  the  king,  and  destructive 
to  the  quiet  and  tranquillity  of  the  whole  coun- 
try; and  they  desired  Dodington  to  S]jeak  in  the 
same  way  to  the  prince.  A  day  or  two  after,  Sir 
Paul  Methuen  had  an  interview  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  to  whom  lie  represented  the  danger 
■ind  imjiracticability  of  the  measure;  "but  all 
without  effect."  On  the  very  next  day  the  prince 
.summoned  Dodington  to  another  jirivate  confei'- 
ence,  and  insinuated  tliat  Sir  Paul  Methuen  had 
appeared  to  be  well  enough  satisfied  with  the 
proposition.  The  jjrince  rejoined  that  everybodj' 
was  for  him — that  he  w.-is  absolutely  determined 
to  bring  it  in — that  he  would  hear  no  advice  upon 
it — and  that  if  there  were  but  seven  of  the  com- 
mons, and  three  in  the  lords  for  him,  he  would  do 
it.  Dodington  says  that  he  then  said  that  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  lay  his  humble  opinion 
before  him  ;  and  that  the  prince  told  him  lie  did 
not  want  his  opinion.  He  showed  Bubb  a  letter 
from  the  "  humoursonie,  proud,  and  capricious" 
Duke  of  Somerset,  containing  an  assurance  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  come  up  to  town,  a 
sly  reference  to  Lord  Winchelsea  for  liis  opinion 
about  his  royal  highness's  intention,  and  wishes 
that  his  royal  highness  might  live  many  years 
in  health,  prosperity,  and  plenty.  After  talking 
about  this  nnmeaniug  letter,  and  saying  that 
though  his  grace  .should  not  come  up  he  was 
quite  sure  he  would  send  his  jiroxy,  the  prince 
talked  vehemeutly  about  his  difficulties,  and  de- 
clared (as  other  princes  of  the  family  have  done 
since)  that,  as  he  h.ad  sacrificed  liim.self  to  the 
nation  in  marrying,  the  nation  ought  to  stand  liy 
him.'  As  Bubb  was  a,  placeman,  the  prince's 
next  argument  or  invective  had  a  direct  personal 
application.  He  .said  that  if  people  would  value 
their  employments  more  than  right  and  justice, 
he  could  not  help  it ;  though  he  was  so  strong 
(hat  he  was  sure  the  court  durst  not  touch  any 
one  that  voted  for  him.  The  conversation  which 
followed  between  the  prince  and  placeman  after 
dinner  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  and,  according  to 
Bubb,  "contained  a  great  deal  of  repetition."  The 
]>rince  said  he  should  leave  oflf  talking  about  his 
own  interests  to  talk  a  little  alinut  Bubb's,  whose 
I'eputation  in  the  world  would  suffer  extremely  by 
his  leaving  him  at  this  juncture.  He  reminded 
the  courtier    that   he    had   already  gone   great 


1  "And  yet,"  says  Bubb  Dodington,  "the  princess  was  the 
be-^t  .iiiil  most  .igreciblc  \\om;in  in  the  world," 


lengths  with  him  in  his  opposition  to  his  father 
and  ministers,  and  that  there  would  be  no  safety 
for  him  if  he  did  not  go  on  to  finish  the  work 
and  overthrow  Walpole.  Bubb  says  that  he  spoke 
about  his  conscience  and  his  honour,  whicli  would 
both  oblige  him  to  di.ssent.  His  highness  then 
iusked  whether  he  had  never  given  a  vote  .against 
his  conscience  or  opinion — to  which  Bubb  replied, 
that  he  had  certainly  given  in<mi/,  and  bdieved 
it  to  he  the  case  loith  everi/bndy  who  acted  with 
a  part)/,  either  for  or  against  an  administration. 
The  prince,  he  says,  then  tried  to  overpower  him 
with  an  array  of  names  of  men  high  in  influence, 
who  had  promised  their  sujiport ;  and  asked  him 
to  go  and  consult  Lord  (,'arteret  and  Mi-.  Pul- 
teney.  Bubb  shuSled  out  of  this  as  well  as  he 
could  ;  and  then  his  royal  highness  tried  whether 
the  lawyers  would  not  have  more  weight  than 
laymen,  and  assured  Bubb  that  the  master  of  the 
rolls  had  told  him  that  what  he  asked  was  his 
right  in  equity.  But  the  courtier,  according  to  his 
own  account,  was  proof  even  against  a  lawyer, 
and  represented  that  it  could  scarcely  be  equity  to 
take  tiie  allotment  of  the  estate  or  civil  list  vested 
in  the  crown  out  of  the  king's  hands.  But  all 
these  and  many  other  ai'guments  were  completely 
thrown  away  upon  the  jirince,  who  was  resolved  to 
pi'oceed.  His  father,  he  said,  was  unpopular — he 
himself  was  popular — and  therefore  he  must  suc- 
ceed in  the  end,  in  spite  of  placemen  and  cowards. 
On  the  next  day,  Sunday,  the  13th  of  February, 
or,  at  latest,  on  Monday,  the  14tli,  Walpole  got 
the  first  hint  of  what  was  intended  ;  but  by  the 
16th  the  whole  matter  was  public.  On  that 
evening  Bubb  was  stopped  by  several  gentlemen 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  desired  his  advice 
and  opinion  ;  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole  requested 
him  to  stay  till  the  house  rose,  that  he  might 
speak  witli  him.  When  the  house  was  almo.st 
empty  these  two  retired  liehiud  the  chair ;  and 
then  Bubb  took  credit  to  himself  for  having  done 
his  best  to  jirevent  this  "great  question;"  saying, 
that  for  three  years  and  more  it  had  been  the 
great  struggle  of  his  life  to  keep  the  iirince  from  it. 
The  minister  begged  the  jiliant  courtier  to  engage 
his  friends — b}'  which  Dodington  understood  him 
to  mean  five  members  whom  he  names — not  to 
vote  for  the  measure  ;  and  desired  him  not  to  do 
the  thing  "  hi/  halves."  From  Dodington's  reply 
we  must  conclude  that  by  wholes  Walpole  meant 
bribes,  for  he  subjoins — "  I  told  him  that  they 
were  independent  gentlemen  ;  that  though  their 
fortunes  were  not  large,  yet  they  were  .sufficient, 
and  they  were  resolved  they  always  should  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  in  inde])eiidency ;  and 
that  he  best  knew  the)/  had  not  been  regarded  or 
treated  in  a  manner  to  give  them  an>i  great  present 
expectations.""  Here  the  minister  iiiternipted  him, 
and  said — "Well,  we  umlerstand  one  another  ;"  - 
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ami  no  doubt  they  iliil,  tlioroughlv.  Biibb,  how- 
ever, returning  to  solid  tilings,  said  thiU,  jis  he  ' 
knew  his  friends  had  no  jiresent  expectations,  he  j 
would  by  no  means  undertake  to  say  how  far 
they  would  care  to  forfeit  the  prospect  of  future  , 
favoui'S  and  advantages  under  the  Prince  of  Wales  \ 
when  he  shouKl  be  king.  Waljjole  replied  that 
there  liad  indeed  been  great  uiisuuderstaudings 
between  hiiu  and  those  gentlemen ;  but  then  so 
great  a  service  as  tliis  would  wipe  out  a  multitude 
of  sins.  lu  other  words,  the  minister  was  willing 
to  give  the  multitude  of  jjlaces,  or  honours,  or 
pountls  sterling,  for  the  service  he  wanted,  or  for 
the  preventing  of  the  parliamentary  onslaught  of 
the  prince.  Bubb,  like  most  men  in  similar  situa- 
tions, protested  that  he  wanted  nothing,  expected 
nothing  for  himself— and  said  that  he  would  lay 
the  matter  fairly  before  his  friends,  and  plainly 
tell  them  that  he  intended  to  vote  against  the 
prince.  "I  did  so  the  same  night,''  he  continues, 
"and  they,/Vo»i  their  own  judgments,  eiitii'eh/  un- 
liiasseJ,  or  attempted  to  be  so  by  me,  all  determined 
to  vote  for  the  king."  On  the  next  Sunday  Bubb 
attended  a  meeting  of  parliament  men  at  tlie 
minister's,  and,  \xhen  the  company  was  gone,  he 
told  Sir  Robert  of  his  success  with  his  friends; 
and  then,  in  tlie  most  approved  manner,  asked 
the  minister  for  his  reward.  But,  after  all,  Bubb 
had  only  secured  the  votes  of  a  few  second  or 
third  rate  men — he  had  not  won  over  Sir  William 
Wyudham,  nor  had  he  made  any  impression  on 
Pulteuey  or  Sir  John  Barnard — the  measure 
was  not  stopped,  and  the  prince  ran  his  course 
notwith.standing  a  message  sent  to  him  by  the 
king  at  Walpole's  persuasion,  ]iromising  to  settle 
a  large  jointure  ujion  the  princess,  and  to  render 
his  own  income  indeiiendeut  of  his  father's  con- 
trol. At  this  moment  when  this  offer  was  made 
liy  the  lord -chancellor  (Hardwicke)  and  other 
great  officers  of  state,'  the  king  was  worse  than 
he  had  been,  and  indeed  so  bad  that  his  recovery 
was  de.spaired  of.  Yet,  on  the  very  next  day,  the 
22d  of  February,  Pulteney  brought  forward  the 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of 
an  address,  beseeching  tlie  king  to  settle  upon  the 
)irince  ^100,(X)0  a-year,  and  the  same  jointure  on 
the  ])riucess  as  the  queen  had  enjoyed  when  .she 
was  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Sir  John  Barnard,  the 
man  of  finance  and  economy,  seconded  Pulteney; 
and  ^^'alpole  re])lied  to  both,    lie  declared  that  it 


'  Hanlwicke  liad  obtained  the  seals  on  the  2l8t  of  Febniary 
tlirough  the  death  of  Lord  Talbot,  and  it  appears  to  have  been 
by  Hardwicke's  advice  th.at  the  message  Wiw  sent  to  tlie  prince. 
The  new  chancellor,  however,  did  not  wish  to  go  in  person  with 
the  message,  but  George  prevented  all  discvission  by  exclaiming, 
"  .My  lord-chancellor  shall  go."  The  prince,  in  his  Vfrttal  reply 
to  his  father's  written  message,  eaid  that  the  affair  w.as  now  ont 
of  his  Iiands,  and  therefore  he  could  give  no  answer  to  it.  And 
after  a  parade  of  dutiful  expressions  and  humility  to  his  majesty, 
he  added — "  Indeed,  my  lords,  it  is  in  other  hands.  1  anj  sorry 
for  it."    The  affair,  of  coui*se,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  opposition. 
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was  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  and  the  right  of 
the  king,  to  dispose  of  his  civil  revenues  without 
the  interference  of  ])arlianienl,  and  to  manage  his 
family  in  his  own  way.  He  communicated  to  the 
house  the  conciliatory  message  which  had  been 
sent  by  the  king  to  the  prince,  with  his  royal 
highness's  answer,  and  gently  hiiited  that  he 
thought  j£50,000  a-year,  added  to  the  revenues  of 
the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  enjoyed  by  the  iirince, 
which  amounted  to  about  i:iO,0(X)  a-year  more, 
was  income  enough  even  for  the  heir  aii])arent, 
and  quite  as  much  as  his  father  could  aifonl  out 
of  the  civil  list.  Between  twelve  and  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning  the  house  divided,  when  the  num- 
bers for  the  king  were  234,  for  the  prince  204. 
The  prince,  or  the  ])arty  acting  with  him  and 
driving  liim  on,  was  determined  to  "go  through." 
On  Friday,  the  25th,  precisely  the  same  motion 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  Carteret, 
who,  since  his  return  from  his  Irish  government, 
seemed  to  be  more  inimical  to  Waljiole  than  ever. 
Lord  Carteret  was  seconded  by  Ijord  Gowei',  and 
tlie  debate  lasted  till  half-jjast  eight  at  night, 
when  the  motion  was  rejected  by  a  majority  of 
103  to  40.  The  j)rince  set  no  l.)ounds  to  his  rage, 
and  studied  how  he  might  best  insult  his  father. 
His  wife  had  been  for  some  time  enceinte,  but  he 
did  not  deign  to  announce  this  fact  either  to  the 
king  or  to  the  queen  until  the  beginning  of  July, 
when  her  time  approached.  All  tlie  royal  family 
were  then  at  Hampton  Court,  wliere  the  usual 
stately  preparations  \\  ere  made  for  the  birth. 
But,  upon  tlie  31st  of  July,  when  the  jirincess 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labour,  the  iirince, 
at  the  hazard  of  her  life  ami  the  life  of  her  off- 
s])ring,  hurried  her  otVin  the  middle  of  the  night 
to  Loudon,  to  the  unaired  jialace  and  beds  of  St. 
James's,  without  giving  the  slightest  intimation 
to  the  king  and  queen  or  to  any  of  the  great  ofli- 
cers  of  state  who  were  required  to  be  jiresent  to 
certify  the  bu'th  of  an  infant  that  might  inherit 
the  crown.  George,  angry  and  alarmed,  sent  oil' 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Harrington  to  at- 
tend the  birth  ;  but  though  they  used  speed  tliey 
did  not  arrive  till  after  the  accouchement.  The 
princess  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter  in  St. 
James's,  but  had  run  a  near  I'isk  of  Vjeing  deliv- 
ered at  a  road-side  inn.  Accoi'ding  to  Horace 
AValpole,  Queen  Caroline  hastened  up  to  town, 
and  was  with  the  jirincess  by  an  early  hour  on 
the  following  morning.  "  The  gracious  jirince. 
so  f;ir  from  attempting  an  apology,  spoke  not  a 
word  to  his  mother ;  but  on  her  retreat,  gave  her 
his  hand,  led  her  into  the  street  to  her  coach — 
still  dumb;  but  a  crowd  being  assembled  at  tiie 
gate,  he  kneeled  down  in  the  dirt,  and  humbly 
kissed  her  majesty's  hand!  Her  indignation 
must  have  shrunk  into  contempt."''    The  eilifyiug 


2  lUminiscences.    Horace  repeats  the  s;inie  story  in  his  .VcinoirK. 
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quarrel — the  exemi)larv  liatred — between  father 
;ind  son,  was  uow  pushed  to  extremities,  even  as 
it  had  been  in  the  ])receding  reign,  when  George 
II.,  as  prince,  had  exercised  that  filial  undutiful- 
iiess  of  which  he  was  now  the  victim.  After 
solemn  consultations  in  tlie  cabinet,  and  sviiidry 


care  of  my  grand-daughter,  until  a  proper  time 
calls  upon  me  to  consider  of  her  education."  After 
this  ])eremptory  letter  the  j)rince  retired  with  his 
family  to  Norfolk  House,  St.  J.-mies's  Square, 
which  became  the  centre  and  head-ipiartei-s  of 
opposition.     Irritated  anew  by  the  nuniliers  that 


verbal  mes.sages  between  father  and  son,  the  king    flocked  constantly  to  Norfolk  House,  the  king 


wrote  a  reproachful,  an  angry,  but  determined 
letter  to  the  prince,  ending  with  these  words  — 
"And  until  you  withch-aw  your  regard  and  con- 
fidence from  those  by  whose  advice  you  are  di- 
rected and  encouraged  in  your  unwarrantable 
behaviour  to  me  aud  to  the  queen,  and  until  you 
return  to  your  duty,  you  shall  not  reside  in  my 
palace,  which  I  will  not  suffer  to  be  made  the 
resort  of  them  who,  under  the  appearance  of  an 
attachment  to  you,  foment  the  division  which 
you  have  made  in  my  family,  and  thereby  weaken 
the  common  interest  of  the  whole.  In  this  situa- 
tion I  will  receive  no  reply ;  but,  when  your 
actions  manifest  a  just  sense  of  your  duty  aud 
submission,  that  may  induce  me  to  pardon  what 
at  present  I  most  justly  resent.    In  the  meantime 


issued  an  order  that  none  of  the  persons  who 
visited  there  should  be  admitted  to  his  jiresence 
in  any  of  the  royal  ]ialaces.  Moreover,  as  every 
court  in  Europe  was  excited  by  these  family 
squabbles,  George  ordered  an  official  circular  to 
be  sent  to  all  the  foreign  ambassadors  at  London 
■with  his  account  of  the  affair;  and  this  paper 
was  afterwards  published,  together  with  the  cor- 
respondence which  had  taken  jilace  between  the 
king  and  the  prince.  Lord  Hai'dwicke  has  hinted 
tliat  there  was  more  in  this  quarrel  than  met  the 
public  eye.  "  Sir  Eobei-t  Waljiole,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, "informed  me  of  certain  passages  between 
tlie  king  and  himself,  and  between  the  queen  and 
the  prince,  of  too  high  and  secret  a  natui'e  even 
to  be  trusted  to  this  nan-ative  ;  but  from  thence 


it  is  my  pleasure  that  you  leave  St.  James's,  with    I  found  great  reason  to  think  that  this  unhappy 

(litt'ereuce  between  the  king  and  the  queen 
and  his  royal  highness  turned  upon  some 
points  of  a  more  interesting  and  inqiortant 
nature  than  have  hitherto  appeared."' 

A  few  weeks  after  the  departure  of  the 
jirince  from  St.  James's,  Queen  Caroline, 
who  appears  indis]nitably  to  have  been  the 
best  of  the  family,  dejiarted  this  life.  From 
:in  excess  of  delicacy  her  majesty  had  cai-e- 
full^'  concealed,  even  from  her  personal  at- 
tendants and  physicians,  a  bad  rupture  under 
which  she  had  suflered  for  many  years. 
Ignorant  to  the  last  of  her  real  malady,  the 
])bysicians  treated  her  majesty  as  if  she  had 
gout  in  the  stomach,  and  thereby  hastened 
her  death.  The  high-minded,  strongly  nerved 
woman  bore  her  agonies  with  wonderful  for- 
titude. Her  friendship  to  Walpole,  or  her 
conviction  that  he  was  the  most  likely  minis- 
ter to  carry  her  husband  honourably  through 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  government, 
1  emained  unshaken  to  the  last.  It  is  said 
that  the  day  before  her  death,  as  the  king 
and  the  premier  were  standing  by  her  bed- 
side, she  pathetically  recommended,  not  the 
minister  to  the  sovereign,  but  the  master  to 
the  servant,  saying  to  Walpole— "I  ho])e  you 
will  never  desert  the  king,  but  continue  to 
,  serve  him  with  your  usual  fidelity  ;  I  reconnnend 
his  majesty  to  you." 

Queen  Caroline  died  on  the  20th  of  November, 


Norfolk  House,  St.  .James's  Square. 

From  n  view  in  the  King's  Collection,  British  MuseLim- 

all  your  family,  when  it  can  be  done  without 
jn-ejiidice  or  inconvenience  to  the  princess.  I 
shall  for  the  present  leave  to  the  princess  the 


and  in  many  letters  of  the  time,  written  by  less  caustic  pens,      hypocrisy."  Yet  such  was  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  such 

the  cJrcumBtances  are  alluded  to.     Hor.^ce  says.  "A  baby  that  j  ,as  he  was,  he  was  made,  for  selfish  ends  no  doubt,  the  idol  of  a 

wounds  itself  to  vex  its  iimse  is  not  more  void  of  reflection.    The  \  party, 

scene  wliich  commenced  by  unfeeling  idiotism  closed  with  paltry  1       *  Lord  Hardwicke's  Narrative. 
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anil  her  loss  was  ileeply  felt  both  l)_v  the  king 
aiul  the  nation,  and  probably  by  Walpole  more 
than  all.  That  minister  knew  that  she  hail  been 
the  better  genius  that  gnided  the  king ;  that  she 
had  been  the  only  person  in  the  woi-ld  that  could 
properly  understand  and  manage  her  husband  ; 
that  her  good  sense  had  carried  hiui  through  all 
his  official  difHcultics ;  and  tliat  without  her  lie 
could  have  no  sure  reliauce  on  George.  He 
vented  some  of  his  feelings  in  a  letter  to  his 
brother,  relating  the  queeu's  death.  "  I  must 
have  done,"  said  he  ;  "  our  grief  and  distraction 
want  no  relation  ;  I  am  o])pressed  with  .sorrow 
and  dread."  The  king,  however,  repeatedly  as- 
sured him  of  his  intention  still  to  follow  his 
advice  in  all  things ;  and  reminded  him  liow 
the  queen  on  her  death-bed  had  recommended 
her  Imsband  to  the  minister,  which  his  majesty 
emphatically  said  was  a  just  and  wise  recom- 
mendation. These  royal  sentiments  lasted  as 
long  as  grief  for  the  deceased,  which  was  at  first 
passionate ;  for,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
though  George  kept  mistresses,  he  never  loved 
any  woman  as  he  did  his  wife.  Some  time  after 
the  queeu's  death,  he  called  Baron  Brinkman, 
one  of  his  German  attendants,  to  his  bedside, 
and  said — "I  hear  you  have  a  picture  of  my  wife 
— a  better  likeness  than  any  in  my  possession  ; 
bring  it  to  me."  When  the  picture  was  brought, 
the  king  was  deeply  affected ;  and  after  a  short 
pause,  he  said — "It  is  very  like ;  put  it  u])on  the 
chair  at  the  foot  of  my  bed,  and  leave  it  till  I 
ring  the  bell."  The  bell  wixs  not  rung  till  two 
hours  had  elajjsed ;  and  when  the  baron  entered 
the  bedchamber,  George  said — "Take  the  picture 
away ;  I  never  yet  saw  the  woman  worthy  to 
buckle  her  shoe."' 

And  yet  George  had  at  Hanover,  and  had  had 
for  some  time,  a  successor  to  Lady  Suffolk  in  the 
person  of  the  Countess  of  Walmoden ;  and  not 
very  long  after  the  queen's  death,  he  brought 
her  over  to  England,  and,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
1740,  created  her  Baroness  and  Countess  of  Yar- 
mouth. Fortuuatel}-,  the  AValmoden  was  almost 
as  inoffensive  as  her  predecessor,  Lady  Suffolk, 
albeit  somewhat  fonder  of  money.  She  looked  to 
the  main  chance,  and  tried  to  enrich  her  family 
and  friends,  leaving  politics  to  take  their  own 
course,  ami  sluuiuiug  any  dangerous  connection 
either  with  rabid  Tories  or  discontented  Whigs. 
A  more  dangerous  woman  was  the  princess 
royal,  Anne,  whom  George  had  married  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Anne,  who  is  described  as 
being  of  a  most  imperious  and  ambitious  nature, 
came  over  from  Holland  soon  after  the  queen's 


'  This  anecdote  w.is  communicited  at  tlio  end  of  the  last 
century  to  Archdeacon  Coxe,  by  Theoilore  Henry  Broadhcad, 
E.sq.,  grandson  of  Baron  Brinkman,  who  possessed  the  portrait 
alluded  to. 
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death,  in  the  hope  of  succeeding  to  her  mother's 
iuHuence;  but  the  king,  aware  of  her  plan,  wu.s 
so  oll'cnded  that  he  sent  her  to  Bath  as  soon 
as  slie  arrived,  and  then,  in  a.s  jierenqitory  a 
maimer,  sent  her  back  to  Holland.  The  Princess 
Amelia  and  the  Princess  Caroline  remained  in 
England,  unmarried ;  but  they  took  little  or  no 
part  in  cabinet  intrigues  ;  and  their  brother,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  whose  jiassion  it  wouU 
have  been  to  conmiaml  the  army,  rarely  in- 
terfered in  politics. 

The  session  of  parliament  which 
began  in  January  was  very  stormy, 
and  seemed  to  prove  to  most  men  that  \Valj)ole 
would  not  be  able  long  to  maintain  the  pacific 
system  on  which  he  prided  himself.  The  "  pa- 
triots," as  they  persisted  in  calling  themselves, 
resolved  to  influence  the  public  mind  against 
Spain ;  and  that  country  unfortunately  jiursued 
a  jealous  and  unamiable  course,  which  afforded  :i 
broad  background  for  high  colouring  and  exag- 
gei'atiou ;  yet,  while  they  clamoured  for  foreign 
war,  these  "patriots"  cried  out  quite  as  lustily 
against  any  increase  of  the  forces,  as  if  war  were 
to  be  made  by  means  of  loud  speeches  in  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel.  Walpole  i)roposed  17,000  men 
for  the  army —  no  great  number,  considei'iug  that, 
if  we  went  to  war  at  all,  we  were  likely  to  have 
France  as  well  as  Spain  against  us;  but  tjiey 
insisted  that  12,000  men  would  be  enough.  The 
minister,  irritated  at  the  declamations  of  the 
disguised  Jacobites,  laid  them  biU'e  and  scourged 
them  with  unusual  severity.  The  "  patriots" 
paid  so  much  homage  to  truth  as  to  remain 
silent ;  and  the  increase  of  the  army  wa.s  carried 
without  a  division.  Atterbury  had  called  Wal- 
pole in  rhyme — "the  cur-dog  of  Britain  and 
spaniel  of  Spain  ;"  and  the  Jacobites  and  discon- 
tented AVhigs  now  went  on  to  prove  the  latter 
part  of  the  proposition,  by  showing  that  he  had 
not  protected  smuggling,  had  not  put  down  the 
Spanish  guarda-costas  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
had  not  proclaimed  a  war  to  force  the  Spanish 
court  to  change  its  commercial  code,  and  admit 
the  jirinciple  of  free  trade  for  her  colonies  in 
South  America  and  evei-ywhere  else.  By  the 
law  of  natious,  which  sanctioned  to  every  inde- 
pendent power  the  right  of  regulating  her  trade 
and  colonies  in  her  own  way,  however  jealous, 
exclusive,  or  irrational — by  treaties,  old  and  new, 
which  confirmed  this  principle,  and  expressly 
bound  England  to  submit  to  the  Spanish  regu- 
lations in  the  New  World — -Walpole  had  been 
deterred  from  pui-suing  the  course  which  he  was 
now  censured  for  not  following.  By  the  treaty 
of  1(570,  S]iain  recognized  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  colonies  she  pos.se.ssed  in  North 
America;  but  England  agreed  that  none  of  her 
ships  should  approach  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
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South  America,  unless  by  stress  of  weather,  or 
with  a  special  license  fftr  trade  from  the  Simnish 
•;ovoriiment.  By  the  latter  clause  the  right  of 
.search  w.as  virtually  .acknowledgeil ;  and  Spain 
had  alw.iys  kept  up  her  guard-ships  on  the  coast 
of  the  Spani.sh  main,  though,  sometimes  through 
negligence,  sometimes  through  bribery,  and  not 
seldom  on  account  of  the  imposing  attitude  of 
the  English  ships  that  navigated  those  seas,  .and 
the  diire-devil  spirit  of  those  that  manned  them, 
they  had  been  remiss  in  exercising  the  right  of 
.search.  Occasionally,  indeed,  they  had  been 
vigilant  and  severe  enough  ;  but  then,  on  other 
occasions,  English  adventurers,  little  better  than 
the  buccaneers  who  had  preceded  them,  i>lun- 
dered  the  Spanish  towns  on  the  coast,  and  cap- 
tured or  defied  every  Spanish  shi]i  they  met 
either  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Pacific.  If,  on 
the  one  side,  the  Spaniards  sometimes  exceeded 
the  letter  of  the  treaty,  these  men  never  regarded 
any  treaty  whatsoever.  The  treaty  of  Seville, 
signed  in  1729,  did  not  profess  to  do  much  more 
than  put  our  trade  in  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America  upon  its  old  footing ;  that  is,  it  allowed 
us  to  sell  slaves,  and  to  send  one  ship  annually 
to  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America.  The  re- 
striction was  al)ominable  ;  and,  perhaps,  when 
Engl.and  was  at  war,  she  ought  not  to  have  con- 
cluded a  peace  until  it  was  removed;  but  she  had 
concluded  a  jjeace,  and  she  had  solemnly  recog- 
nized and  submitted  to  the  restriction.  But  the 
mai-ket  was  too  tempting  to  allow  of  her  subjects 
submitting  to  it ;  and  English  merchants  exer- 
cised their  ingenuity  in  devising  means  to  elude 
it.  As  the  people  wanted  the  commodities  which 
English  commerce  furnished,  as  many  of  them 
were  absolutely  indispensable,  and  as  they  could 
not  get  them  so  good  and  .so  cheap  in  any  other 
way,  it  became  impo.ssible,  along  a  coast  where 
distances  ai-e  counted  by  hundreds  of  leagues,  to 
prevent  contraband  trade;  and  from  either  shore 
to  the  ridges  of  the  Andes,  from  the  Gulfs  of 
Mexico  and  Panam.a  to  Cape  Horn,  English 
goods  were  found  wherever  a  few  civilized  men 
vpere  settled.  That  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Spanish  government  which  was  to  be  received 
from  duties  fell,  of  course,  to  a  very  insignificant 
sum ;  and  the  annu.al  fair  at  Panama,  where  the 
goods  licensed  by  Sp.ain  or  imported  directly  by 
the  government  were  sold,  instead  of  being  the 
mart  of  South  America,  as  it  once  had  been, 
dwindled  away  almost  to  nothing.  To  make  up 
for  these  losses,  Spain  ought  to  have  altei-ed  her 
system ;  but  she  was  not  wise  enough  for  this, 
and  she  endeavoured  to  enforce  it  by  employing 
more  vigour  and  vigilance.  On  our  side  a  ter- 
rible storm  was  raised  whenever  an  English  ship 
was  captured  or  detained,  or  even  subjected  to 
the  search.    The  English  sailors,  too,  had  terrible 


traditions  about  the  cruelties  practised  in  former 
times ;  and  hereditarily  and,  .as  it  were,  consti- 
tutionally, they  detested  the  i-ight  of  the  Spanish 
flag,  and  hated  the  Dons  at  sea  more  than  they 
did  the  rocks  or  storms,  the  devil  or  the  preten- 
der. It  was  easy  for  the  opposition  to  gather 
many  an  exaa|)erating  tide  of  oppression  and 
barbarity  practised  beyond  the  Western  main. 
The  one  they  chose  is  well  known ;  but  porIia])S 
it  was  not  the  best.  Burke  has  since  called  it 
"the/a6/e  of  Jenkyns's  ears."  This  Jenkyns  had 
been  skipper  or  master  of  a  small  vessel  which 
ran  from  Jamaica,  and  he  had  been  boarded  and 
searched  by  a  guarda-costa.  Like  every  English 
skipper  in  the  like  circumstances,  he  declared 
that  he  had  no  contraband  goods  on  board — no 
intention  to  break  through  the  jealous  and  harsh 
regulations  of  the  Spanish  government ;  but  he 
added,  with  more  than  usual  em])hasis,  that  he 
had  been  most  barbarously  treated  by  the  officers 
and  crew  of  the  guard-ship.  He  said  that  they 
had  tortured  him  and  some  of  his  crew,  had  cut 
off  one  of  his  ears,  and  even  told  him  to  go  and 
carry  it  to  his  king,  and  inform  his  m.ajesty  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  treat  him  in  the  same 
manner.  The  circumstances  thus  related  had 
occurred  long  before — the  story  was  seven  years 
old ;  but  now,  when  the  table  of  the  commons 
was  loadetl  with  petitions,  and  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ringing  with  complaints  against  the  barba- 
rity of  the  Spaniards  and  the  niean-s])iritedness 
of  ministers,  the  opposition  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
determined  to  bring  Jenkyns  befoi-e  them,  in 
order  to  give  increased  weight  and  effect  to  his 
nan-ative.  On  the  16th  of  M.ai-ch  it  was  ordered 
"that  Captain  Robert  Jenkyns  do  attend  this 
house  immediately.''  The  skipper  had  evidently 
been  trained;  and  an  answer  which  he  gave  had 
the  turn  and  cadence  of  parliamentarj'  oratory. 
Being  asked  by  a  member  wh.at  he,  a  free-born 
Briton,  felt  when  subjected  to  snch  treatment  at 
the  h.ands  of  the  Spaniards,  Jenkyns  exclaimed — 
"  I  recommended  my  soul  to  God,  and  my  cause 
to  my  country."  Earely  in  England  has  an  ora- 
torical point  produced  such  an  effect ;  it  stiri-ed 
the  parliament  and  the  country  up  into  fury, 
and  Pulteney  declared  that  we  had  no  longer 
need  of  allies  or  confederacies  to  enable  us  to 
command  justice  upon  Spain  —  that  Jenk^ms's 
story  alone  would  raise  volunteers  everywhere. 
It  has  been  said  since  that  Jenkyns  had  both 
his  ears  on  at  the  very  moment  he  was  describ- 
ing how  one  of  them  had  been  cut  or  torn  from 
his  head  ;  and  that,  in  the  excitement  jjroduced 
by  his  narrative,  people  never  thought  of  examin- 
ing the  rough  head  of  the  skipper,  who  might 
have  worn  a  wig.  But  it  appears,  upon  better 
authority,  that  he  really  had  lost  an  ear,  and 
that  he  carried  a  bit  of  one  in  his  jiocket  wrapped 
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u]i  in  cotton;  but  a  contemponu-y  intimates  tliaj, 
lie  had  not  been  nuitilatod  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
at  home,  in  the  fashion  of  Prynne  and  Baslwiok, 
i.e.,  that  he  had  lost  his  ear  in  the  pillory.' 
When  the  committee  made  its  report  to  the 
house  the  general  indignation  was  heightened ; 
and  Murray,  aft<?r\vards  Earl  of  ilansfield,  made 
it  rise  still  higher,  for  he  was  Iieard  as  counsel 
for  the  petitioners ;  and  lie  supported  the  peti- 
tion, justified  the  eomiilaints,  and  called  f<n-  ven- 
geance upon  the  Spaniards  with  remarkable  elo- 
quence.    Pnlteney  then  rose  and  dcliveretl  one 


TViiuAM  PCT-TENEy,  E.lrl  of  Bath.— After  AUau  Rams.iy. 

of  his  best  speeches.  He  drew  a  frightful  jiic- 
tuve  of  Spanish  cruelty  and  injustice,  assuming 
the  facts  to  have  been  fully  proved  by  the  wit- 
nesses the  committee  had  examined ;  and  con- 
cluded by  proposing  a  series  of  resolutions  iu 
support  of  our  right  to  free  navigation  in  the 
American  seas,  and  the  commerciid  privileges 
that  belong  to  it.  Walpole  did  not  attempt  to 
deny  that  tlie  Spaniards  had  given  great  offence; 
but  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  yet 
iiialie  satisfaction.  Pidteuey's  resolution,  he  said, 
would  make  mattei-s  worse — would  cramp  the  pa- 
cific negotiations  still  carrying  on  with  the  court 
of  Madrid.  If  a  treaty  could  do  the  business 
without  the  horrors  of  war,  he  was  for  continu- 
ing tlie  negotiation,  though  it  might,  as  usual,  be 
somewhat  tedious ;  but  he  added  that,  if  he  saw 
their  object  was  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise,  he 
was  ready  to  demand  and  obtain  it  Viy  force.  He 
proposed  several  amendments  in  a  mild  spirit, 
agreeing,  however,  to  declai-e  that  tlie  Spaniards 
had  unjustly  interfered  with  the  freedom  of 
navigation  and  commerce,  had  committed  depre- 

'  Tindal,  HUtori/  of  England. 


dalioiis  attended  with  many  instances  of  un- 
heard-of cruelty  and  barbarity ;  that  the  court  of 
Madrid  had  been  exceedingly  backward  in  giving 
satisfaction  to  his  majesty's  injured  subjects  and 
bringing  the  offenders  to  condign  punishment,  llis 
amendments  were  carried  ;  but  Alderman  Perry, 
who  had  been  chairman  of  the  committee,  pio- 
poscd  and  carried  a  very  warlike  address,  be- 
seecliing  the  king  to  use  his  endeavours  to  obtain 
]]roinpt  and  effectual  redress,  and  jjledging  the 
house  to  sup])0rt  his  majesty  in  a  war  if  liis  ne- 
gotiations were  not  presently  attended  with  full 
success.  In  the  upjier  house  Chesteiiield  and 
Carteret  went  more  into  extremes  than  Pnlteney; 
and  a  majority  of  the  lords  voted  with  theni, 
and  passed  resolutions,  absolutely  denying  the 
right  of  search  as  practised  by  the  Spaniards  on 
the  coast  of  South  America,  &c.  Their  lordships 
also  voted  an  address,  jiromising  effectual  su[)port 
if  his  majesty  should  have  recourse  to  war.  The 
king  re])lied  to  the  address  of  the  lords  in  a  very 
warlike  tone.  Pnlteney,  who  undertook  the  chief 
management  of  the  business,  because  he  hoped 
that  war  would  raise  him  to  Waljjole's  seat, 
brought  in  a  bill  for  effectually  securing  and 
encouraging  our  trade  to  America  —  a  strange 
bill,  which  one  might  almost  fancy  had  been 
drawn  up  by  a  band  of  buccaneers,  as,  by  its  most 
important  clause,  the  sailors  were  to  keep  every- 
thing they  could  get.  The  bill,  in  fact,  if  carried, 
would  have  converted  the  English  nation  into  one 
great  buccaneering  power ;  but  it  was  negatived 
by  a  large  majoi'ity.  Parliament  rose  a  few 
days  after,  but  the  prorogation  brought  no  quiet 
to  the  minister,  who.se  pacific  disposition  con- 
tinued to  be  reviled  by  the  mass  of  the  nation, 
and  whose  party  enemies  carried  on  fifty  in- 
trigues at  once,  but  all  concentrating  in  two  ob- 
jects— the  declaration  of  a  war  and  the  downfall 
of  the  ministry.  Tlie  king  liimself,  ]iassionately 
fond  of  his  army,  longed  to  distinguish  it ;  the 
wisdom  and  moileration  of  Queen  Caroline  were 
gone,  and  several  of  Walpole's  colleagues  or  sub- 
ordinates had,  for  some  time  and  for  various 
reasons,  taken  uj)  the  war-cry.  This  was  more 
particularly  the  case  with  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, one  of  the  secretaries  of  .state,  who,  ever 
since  the  death  of  the  queen,  had  been  entertain- 
ing hopes  of  supplanting  Waljiole.  The  premier, 
however,  still  clung  to  his  pacific  measures,  and 
pressed  his  negotiations  with  the  court  of  Madrid; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  that  he  could  and 
might  make  war,  he  sent  Admiral  Haddock  into 
the  Mediterranean  witli  ten  shi])s  of  the  line, 
sent  many  single  ships  to  the  West  Indies,  offered 
letters  of  marque  and  re])ris;d  to  the  niorohants, 
su])]ilied  the  infant  colony  of  (Jeorgia  with  troops 
and  stores,  and  directed  the  Britisli  merchants 
in  the  several  sea-ports  of  Spain  to  register  their 
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goods  before  notaries  publii.-,  in  Ciuse  of  a  ruiiture. 
These  tilings  and  the  proceedings  and  sjieeches  in 
the  British  parliament  made  the  Spaniards  some- 
what more  modest  and  humble.  They  liberated 
some  prizes  they  had  captured,  sent  home  some 
English  sailors  that  had  been  taken  by  guarda- 
costas,  and  declared  that  they  would  hasten  the 
consideration  of  the  English  claims  for  reparation. 
On  our  side  it  was  admitted  that  certain  sums 
were  due  to  Spain,  but  on  striking  a  balance  it 
was  made  to  appear  that  there  remained  due  to 
England  £140,000.  The  Spaniards  tried  to  re- 
duce this  balance,  but  finally  they  agreed  to  pay 
it  by  assignments  iipoii  the  revenues  of  their 
American  colonies.  It  was  i-epresented  to  Wal- 
pole  that  if  our  debt  was  to  be  paid  in  that  quar- 
ter it  would  not  be  liquidated  for  many  a  year — 
perhaps  never  paid  at  all ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore induced  to  agi-ee  to  receive  in  prompt  pay- 
ments in  Europe  £95,000  in  lieu  of  the  £140,000 
in  America.  Having  settled  the  sum  and  the 
mode  of  payment,  a  convention  was  signed  on 
the  14th  of  January  (1739),  at  Madrid,  by  Mr. 
Keene  and  La  Quadra. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  1st 
of  February,  when  George,  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  mentioned  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  convention.  But  the  nation  had  been 
filled  with  a  dream  of  war,  conquest,  and  revenge; 
and  the  convention,  even  interpreted  in  its  best 
sense,  was  not  a  peace  or  a  security  for  peace — it 
was  not,  in  fact,  even  so  much  as  a  good  jirelimi- 
nary  to  a  simple  treaty.  The  opposition,  in  both 
Iiouses,  fell  upon  its  weak  and  bad  parts,  and  Sir 
William  Wyndham  moved  that  in  the  address 
everything  like  an  approbation  of  the  convention 
should  be  carefully  struck  out.  Walpole  said 
that  at  all  events  an  opening  to  a  peace  was  better 
than  the  beginning  of  a  war — that  if  he  had  de- 
clared war,  the  very  men  that  were  now  reviling 
him  and  his  peace  would  be  engaged  in  attacking 
him  and  his  war — that  he  would  tell  the  world 
that  a  trading  people  ought  by  all  manner  of 
means  to  avoid  war — that  almost  any  peace  Wiis 
preferable  even  to  a  successful  war ;  and  his  ori- 
ginal address  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 
But  when  the  articles  of  convention  were  laid 
before  parliament,  the  ministerial  majority  of  234 
against  141  dropped  suddenly  to  thirteen.  In  the 
upper  house  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  been 
wavering  for  some  time,  went  openly  into  oppo- 
sition ;  Chesterfield  and  Carteret  continued  and 
imjiroved  their  declamations  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  mortal  enemy  of  Walpole,  took  this 
occasion  of  giving  his  first  vote  in  parliament. 
The  minister,  by  the  mouth  of  Lord  Cholmonde- 
ley,  moved  an  address  to  thank  his  m.ajesty  for 
concluding  the  convention  ;  to  express  a  reliance 
that,  in  continuing  the  negotiations,  care  would 


^e  taken  to  secure  our  trade  and  navigation  in 
the  American  seas  ;  and  to  promise  that,  if  these 
negotiations  should  not  answer  his  majesty's  just 
expectations,  the  house  would  support  him  in 
vindicating  the  honour  of  his  crown  and  the 
rights  of  his  people.  This,  after  a  long  debate, 
was  carried,  but  by  a  majority  of  only  thirteen 
— fifty-eight  lords,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  at 
their  head,  voting  against  tlie  minister.  The 
same  address  was  moved  in  the  commons  by  the 
jjremier's  bi'other  Horace,  who  spoke  for  two 
hours,  and  explained  with  tolerable  fairness  the 
real  meaning  of  the  convention.  Sir  Thomas 
Sanderson,  who  spoke  first  in  reply  to  Horace 
Walpole,  thought  that  nothing  could  go  right  till 
we  had  made  war,  and  taken  vengeance  for  tlie 
mutilating  of  Jeukyns's  ear  ;  and  he  vehemently 
proclaimed  that  the  fellow  —  the  pirate  —  the 
monster — that  had  done  the  deed,  was  now  en- 
joying the  fruits  of  his  rapine — a  living  testimony 
of  the  cowardly  tameness  and  mean  submission 
of  Great  Britain,  and  of  the  triumphant  pride 
and  stubborn  haughtiness  of  Spain.  Lord  Gage 
declaimed  with  almost  equal  heat  upon  the  re- 
duction of  a  balance  due  by  Spain.  Young 
William  Pitt,  who  was  already  making  himself 
known,  and  meriting  from  Walpole  the  designa- 
tion of  "that  terrible  cornet  of  horse,"  asked 
whether  we  had  not  wholly  lost  oui'  nationality. 
"  Is  this,"  he  cried,  "  any  longer  a  nation  ?  Or 
what  is  an  English  parliament  if,  with  more  shijis 
in  our  harbours  than  in  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
with  above  2,000,000  of  people  in  our  American 
colonies,  we  will  bear  to  hear  of  the  expediency 
of  receiving  from  Spain  an  insecure,  unsatisfac- 
tory, dishonourable  convention  ?"  From  the  date 
of  this  speech  the  tongue  of  William  Pitt  awed  or 
commanded  the  House  of  Commons.  In  its  ab- 
stract points  few  questions  could  have  been  better 
suited  to  a  yonng  and  enthiisiastic  orator:  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  the  might  and  right  of  the 
British  flag,  the  jealousy  of  Sjiain  and  her  inhu- 
man policy,  were  subjects  that  never  yet  faileil 
to  excite  the  English  people.  Walpole,  who  spoke 
last  in  the  debate,  urged  in  reply  that  the  con- 
vention laid  the  foundation  for  a  good  definitive 
treaty;  that  he  held  it  to  be  his  gi-eatest  boast  at 
present,  as  it  would  be  his  gi-eatest  honour  in  suc- 
ceeding times,  to  be  named  as  the  minister  who 
had  endeavoured  by  this  convention  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  making  war  nijon  a  nation  with 
whom  it  was  our  gi'eatest  interest  to  be  at  peace. 
He  repeated  again  and  again  his  fundamental 
maxim — that  peace  was  better  than  war ;  and 
that  England  being  a  trading  nation,  the  pi'os- 
perity  of  her  trade  ought  always  to  be  her  prin- 
cipal object.  On  a  division  he  found  himself 
supported  by  a  majority,  but  by  a  very  slender 
one — 260  being  for  him,  and  232  against  him. 
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On  tlie  next  Jay  Fiiltene_Y  resumed  tlie  atia^'k,  and 
Mas  su])iioi-tod  by  ^\'yn(lllanl ;  but  the  motion  for 
a  i-ecommitnient  of  the  address  was  negatived  by 
244  against  214.  Wyndham,  who  was  still  fol- 
lowing tlie  advice  of  Holingbi-oke,  then  rose,  and 
with  great  .solemnity  annovniced  his  intention  of 
taking  his  leave  of  tlie  Uouse  of  Commons.  "  I 
have  seen,"  said  lie,  "  tliis  shameful,  this  fatal 
measure  ajiproved  of  by  a  majority  of  but  twenty- 
eight,  and  I  now  rise  to  jiay  my  last  duty  to  my 
country  as  a  member  of  tliis  house."  He  added, 
"I  think  I  cannot,  with  honour,  sit  in  an  assem- 
bly which  is  determined  by  motives  which  I  am 
jiot  at  liberty  to  mention.  I  here,  sir,  bid  a  iinal 
adieu  to  this  house.  Perhajis,  when  another 
]iarliaraeiit  shall  succeed,  I  may  be  again  at 
liberty  to  serve  my  countiy  in  the  same  capacity. 


Sir  William  Wvn'dham. — From  a  fine  priiit  by  J.  Faber. 

I  therefore  ajipeal  to  a  future,  free,  uninfluenced 
House  of  Commons.  Let  it  be  the  judge  of  my 
conduct  and  of  that  of  my  friends  on  this  occa- 
sion." Pelham  w-as  so  incensed  at  the  insult 
ofifered  to  the  house,  and  the  calling  of  the  min- 
isterial majority  a  coi-rupt  faction,  that  he  was 
rising  to  move  for  AVyndham's  commitment  to  the 
Tower;  but  Walpole  stopped  him,  and  said  with 
(piite  as  much  warmth  as  tlie  Tory  or  Jacobite 
orator,  that  tlie  measures  that  that  gentleman 
and  his  friends  might  pursue  gave  him  no  un- 
easiness. "  The  friends  of  the  nation,"  said  he, 
''  ;ind  this  house  are  obliged  to  them  for  ]julling 
off  the  mask,  by  making  this  public  declaration. 
We  can  be  upon  our  guard  against  open  rebel- 
lion, but  it  is  difficult  to  guard  against  secret 
traitors.  The  faction  I  speak  of  never  sat  in  this 
lionse,  they  never  joined  in  any  jmblic  measure 
of  the  government,  but  with  a  view  to  distress  it, 


and  serve  a  Popish  interest.  The  gentleman  who 
is  now  the  mouth  of  this  faction  was  looked  ujiou 
as  the  head  of  those  traitors  who,  twenty-tive 
years  ago,  conspired  the  destruction  of  their 
country  and  of  the  royal  family,  to  set  a  Popisli 
pretender  n])on  the  throne.  He  was  seized  by 
the  vigilance  of  government,  and  jiardoiieil  by  its 
clemency;  but  all  the  use  he  ungratefully  made  of 
that  clemency  has  been  to  qualify  himself  accord- 
ing to  law,  that  he  and  his  jiarty  may,  some  time 
or  other,  have  an  oiijiortunity  to  overthrow  alt 
law.  I  am  only  afraid  that  they  will  not  be  so 
good  as  their  vvonl,  and  that  they  will  return  ; 
for  I  remember  that,  in  the  case  of  their  favour- 
ite ]irelate  [x\tterbury],  who  was  imjieached  of 
treason,  the  .same  gentleman  and  his  faction  made 
the  same  resolution.  They  went  oif  like  traitors 
as  they  were ;  but  their  retreat  had  not  the  de- 
testable eS'ect  they  expected  and  wished,  and 
therefore  they  returned.  Ever  since,  sir,  they 
liave  persevered  in  the  same  treasonable  inten- 
tion of  serving  that  interest,  by  distressing  the 
government."  In  thus  seceding.  Sir  William 
Wyndham  calculated  upon  carrying  and  keejiing 
the  whole  of  his  party  with  him;  but  these  Tories 
soon  grew  weary  of  their  secession,  which  to  tlie 
jiopular  eye  looked  like  cowardice,  and  several  of 
them  never  seceded  at  all.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  the  minister  was  not  only  unhurt  liy  the 
secession,  but  was  also  anxious  to  prolong  it. 
His  measures  ]iassed  off  smoothly,  always  with- 
out a  division,  and  often  without  a  single  oppo- 
sition speech.  He  most  undoubtedly  rejoiced  at 
the  absence  of  Wyndham  when  he  was  compelled 
by  the  Hanoverian  schemes  of  his  master  to  ask 
for  a  subsidy  of  250,000  dollars  jier  annum  for 
three  years  for  the  King  of  Denmark.'  Parliament 
was  very  quietly  jirorogued  on  the  14th  of  June. 
But  our  foreign  negotiations  were  anything 
rather  than  smooth  and  tranquil.  When,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  convention,  two  British  jdenipo- 
teutiaries  went  to  Madrid  to  confer  with  two 
plenipotentiaries  of  S])aiu,  there  was  little  likeli- 
hood that  the  preliminaries  would  end  in  a  de- 
finitive amicable  treaty.  The  Spaniards  were 
em-aged  at  the  declarations  and  denunciations 
made  in  our  parliament,  and  they  seemed  deter- 
mined to  talk  as  loud  as  we  did.  It  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  wouhl  have  spoken  less  boldly  if 
Walpole  had  said  less  about  his  anxious  desire  to 
prevent  hostilities.     The  equally  ]iacific  Cardinal 


'  George  1 1 . ,  as  Elector  of  Hanover,  bad  bouglit  from  llolstein 
the  potty  lordsliip  and  castle  of  Steinhorat ;  but  bis  Danittb 
majesty  pretended  tli.at  IIolBtein  liad  no  rigbt  to  sell  it — tbat 
tbe  tiling  belonged  to  bini,  A  detachment  of  Ilaiiisli  tloo]w  li.ad 
even  attempted  to  lake  forcible  poflrtC8.>iinn  of  Stoinboret;  but 
George's  Hanoverians  hail  beaten  tlieni  off  after  a  smart  skirmish. 
The  King  of  Denmark  hereupon  had  raised  a  terrible  clamour, 
bad  threatened  w.ar,  and  liad  put  himself  in  corrvspondenco 
with  the  Freiieb.     liut  the  Knglish  subsidy  coiijurotl  the  storm- 
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Fleury,  liowever,  steppeil  in  with  an  oiler  of  the 
lueJiutiou  of  France,  and  he  iimlertouk  to  guar- 
antee to  England  the  immediate  jiavmeut  of  the 
£95,(100  stipidated  for  in  the  convention,  pro- 
vided only  the  Britisli  squadron  were  recalled 
from  the  Mediterrauean.  But  the  course  of 
events,  together  with  tlie  disposition  of  the  na- 
tion and  of  the  king,  who  had  all  along  been  far 
less  anxious  for  peace,  convinced  Walpole  that 
the  time  for  friendly  compromise  was  past,  and 
tliat  he  must  either  engage  in  a  war  or  retire 
into  private  life,  leaving  his  enemies  to  trium]ih 
in  his  fall,  and  undo,  perhaps  in  a  single  session, 
the  system  which  he  had  framed  in  so  many 
laborious  years.  Thanks  to  the  ojjposition  orators 
ill  the  House  of  Commons  and  to  Skipper  Jen- 
kyus  and  liis  ear,  the  mass  of  tlie  nation  was  in 
a  high  Sjianish  fever,  wliich  nothing  could  mode- 
rate but  Spanish  blood.  Under  these  circum- 
stances AValpole  took  his  stand  on  the  very  best 
ground  that  was  offered — for  he  demanded  from 
Spain  an  absolute  renunciation  for  ever  of  the 
right  of  search,  and  an  express  acknowledgment 
of  all  the  British  rights  and  claims  in  North 
America.  At  the  same  time  he  reinforced  the 
squadron  in  the  Mediterranean,  sent  Sir  Clialo- 
ner  Ogle  with  more  ships  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  put  another  fleet  to  sea  under  Sir  John  Noi-- 
ris.  Spain  proudly  rejected  the  English  demands, 
and  on  the  19th  of  October  war  was  i^roolaimed 
in  London  in  the  most  jubilant  manner.  The 
stocks,  which  had  been  on  the  decline,  rose  in- 
stantly. The  colonies  in  South  America,  the 
mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  already  by  an- 
ticipation the  conquests  of  England ;  and  every 
loud-tongued  vagabond  in  the  streets  of  London 
that  shouted  for  joy,  or  rung  the  bells  in  the 
church  steeples,  seemed  to  fancy  himself  a  sharer 
in  the  prey.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion joined  in  the  jubilee,  which  they  in  reality  had 
made  by  striving  for  the  war ;  and  they  walked 
in  procession  after  the  heralds  who  had  to  pro- 
claim, by  sound  of  trumpet,  that  an  indefinite 
tpiantity  of  human  blood  was  to  be  shed.  The 
Prince  of  ^Vales  was  not  far  behind  his  friends, 
and  he  stopped  before  the  Rose  Tavern,  at  Temple 
Bar,  to  drink  with  the  mob,  "Success  to  the  war !" 
Walpole,  in  the  meanwhile  was  muttering,  in  a 
sure  spirit  of  ])rophecy,  "They  may  ring  the 
bells  now  but  they  will  soon  be  wringing  their 
hands."  Before  the  declaration  of  w'ar,  he  sent 
his  brother  Horace  to  Holland  to  require  the 
auxiliai-y  troops  which  the  states  were  bound  to 
furnish.  But  the  court  of  France  prevailed  ujion 
the  Dutch  to  remain  neutral,  by  threatening 
them  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  allur- 
ing them  with  hopes  of  procuring  the  best  part 
of  the  ti-ade  which  the  English  had  carried  on 
with  Spanish  America.     England  was  then  left 


without  an  ally,  and  France  continued  to  wear  a 
threatening  rather  than  an  amicable  aspect. 

Parliament  assemliled  on  the  15th  of  Novem- 
ber. Sir  William  Wyndham  and  the  rest  of  the 
seceders  had  by  this  time  returned  to  their  ])Osts, 
confident  that  they  should  soon  make  them  a  step- 
ping-stone to  the  cabinet,  which  was  now  greatly 
divided  against  Walpole.  Walpole,  vexed  and 
harassed  on  every  side,  and  conscious  that  he 
had  taken  a  false  stej),  gave  full  vent  to  his  sjileen. 
He  said  that,  after  what  had  ])assed  last  session, 
he  little  expected  to  be  so  soon  favoured  with  the 
company  of  the  seceders  ;  he  was  always  pleased 
when  he  saw  gentlemen  in  the  way  of  their  duty, 
and  glad  that  those  members  had  returned  to 
theira,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  he  had  enter- 
tained no  great  apprehension  that  the  service 
eitlier  of  his  majesty  or  of  the  nation  would  suffer 
nnich  by  their  absence.  The  original  address 
jKissed  in  the  commons  without  a  division,  but 
the  address  of  the  upper  house  had  a  diflerent 
fate — Chesterfield,  Carteret,  and  others  liaran- 
gued  at  great  length,  and  forty-eight  peers  voted 
against  sixty-eight.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was 
now  in  i-esolute  opposition,  and  he  was  even  more 
formidable  by  his  eloquence  and  address  than  by 
the  influence  he  possessed  over  other  Scottish 
lords  and  leaders.  Walpole  had  been  taunted 
with  want  of  courage,  for  he  had  left  the  great 
Scottish  duke  in  possession  of  all  his  offices,  places, 
and  military  commands — and  this,  as  Pulteney 
had  said  in  the  house,  because  he  durst  not  turn 
liira  out.  But,  a  few  months  after  this,  the  min- 
ister prevailed  upon  the  king  to  dismiss  Argyle 
from  all  his  employments  by  one  stroke  of  the  jien. 
According  to  a  Jacobite  authority,  the  Highland 
blood  of  the  duke  got  the  better  of  his  prudence, 
aud  he  exclaimed — "  Fall  flat,  fall  edge,  we  must 
get  rid  of  these  people."  "Which,"  adds  the 
Jacobite  reporter,  "might  imply  both  man  and 
master,  or  only  the  man."'  The  opposition,  who 
correctly  considered  themselves  as  the  pai-ents  of 
the  war,  thought  that  they  had  a  right  to  manage 
it  in  their  own  way ;  and  Walpole  found  him- 
self obliged  to  withdraw  his  resistance  to  the 
bill  for  encouraging  seamen  by  giving  them 
all  the  jirize  money,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
the  ]ireceding  session. 

Sir  William  Wyu<lham  believed, 

A.D.  1(4  .  ^^,  jn-etended  to  believe  that,  not- 
withstanding the  declaration  of  hostilities,  Wal- 
pole was  determined  to  get  out  of  the  war  as  soon 
as  he  could ;  and  on  the  21st  of  February  he  moved 
a  most  violent  address,  beseeching  his  majesty 
never  to  admit  of  any  treaty  of  peace  with  Sjiain 

'  Letter  from  General  Keith  to  Lis  brotlier,  the  exiled  earl 
niarischal,  in  Stuart  Papers,  as  cited  hy  Lord  Malion,  who 
obtained  this  particidar  extract  from  tlie  Riglit  Hon.  C.  W. 
Wynn,  wliu  copied  it  at  Carlton  Honae. 
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unless  the  acknowledgment  of  our  natural  and 
indubitable  right  to  navigate  in  the  American 
seivs,  without  being  searched,  visited,  or  stopped 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  should  have  been 
first  obtained  as  a  preliminary.  Wyndham  hail 
flattered  himself  that  Waljiole  would  resist  the 
motion  ;  but  that  minister,  who  could  not  be  blind 
to  its  tendency,  declared  that  he  would  be  tlie 
tirat  to  agree  to  it ;  and  it  was  oarrieil  without 
one  di.ssentient  voice. 

It  was  soon  found  that  England  was  not  alto- 
gether prepai-ed  for  a  war,  even  on  her  lu-ojier  ele- 
ment ;  and  that,  though  the  sailors  had  clamoured 
loudly  "to  have  a  brush  with  the  Spaniards," 
they  did  not  like  to  serve  his  majesty  for  less 
wages  than  they  coidd  get  from  merchants,  and 
had  no  taste  for  the  arl>itrary  system  of  impress-  ' 
ment.  Thus  we  had  ships  ready  for  .sea,  and  not 
sailors  enough  to  man  them ;  and,  while  we  were 
getting  ready,  the  Spanish  cruisers  jjicked  up 
our  trading  vessels  with  alarming  rajiidity.  The 
merchants  and  others  petitioned  jiarliament  for 
convoys  to  protect  trade — for  fleets  and  squadrons 
to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  English  fl;ig 
everywhere — and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
permit  government  to  press  the  seamen.  Wal- 
pole  found  himself  compelled  to  sanction  letters 
of  marque  and  licenses  to  a  vast  number  of  priva- 
teers ;  for  by  this  time  many  adventurers,  both 
French  and  Dutch,  had  taken  to  the  profitable 
business  of  piracy,  and  were  plundering  our  ships 
under  bits  of  Spanish  bunting.  He,  however, 
attended  to  the  building  of  light  twenty-gun 
ships,  antl  fitted  out  as  many  cruisers  of  the  royal 
navy  as  he  could.  But  although  the  opposition 
thwarted  the  minister  in  everything  else,  tljey 
voted  him  the  public  money  with  an  easy  liber- 
ality, forgetting,  as  his  biographer  observes,  their 
own  repeated  a.ssertions  that  Walpole  had  so 
impoverished  the  nation  that  it  could  not  ]iossibly 
bear  any  further  burdens.  With  their  consent 
the  land-tax  was  raised  from  two  to  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  the  sinking-fund  was  again  en- 
croached upon,  and  the  whole  amount  of  supplies 
came  u]i  to  more  than  .£4,0110,000. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  2nth  of  A]>ril. 
While  it  was  yet  sitting — on  the  13th  of  Mai'ch 
—  advices  were  received  that  Admiral  Vernon 
had  taken  Porto-Bello  from  the  Spaniards.  Ver- 
non was  the  pet  admiral  of  the  opposition,  and  a 
jiersonal  enemy  to  the  minister.  Sir  John  Norris, 
having  his  roval  highness  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land with  him  as  a  volunteer,  sailed  away  for 
Ferrol  in  order  to  intercept  the  Sjianish  fleet 
about  to  sail  for  the  We.st  Indies  ;  but  the  weather 
was  contrary  and  foul,  two  of  liis  best  ships  were 
greatly  damaged,  and  before  NoitIs  could  get 
clear  of  the  English  coast  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  Spaniards  had  put  to  sea  and  were  on 
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their  way  to  America.  In  the  autumn  Comuio- 
dore  Anson  was  detached  with  a  snuiU  squjidron 
to  assist  Vernon  and  commit  depredations  iu  the 
South  Seas.  But  the  gi-and  exertion  made  by 
England  was  the  fitting  out  a  formidable  arma- 
ment for  the  northern  coast  of  Spanish  America 
and  his  Catholic  majesty's  settlements  in  the 
Atl.intic.  Four  battalions  were  raised  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonics  in  North  America,  an<l  conveyed  to 
Jamaica  to  await  the  arrival  of  foi'ces  from 
England.  These  latter  forces,  consisting  chiefly 
of  marines  and  of  detacliTuents  from  some  old 
regiments,  were  embarked  in  the  nu:)nth  of  Octo- 
ber at  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  C'athcart.  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  accompanied 
them  with  a  fleet  of  twenty-seven  shij)s  of  the 
line,  besides  frigate.s,  fire-ships,  bomb-ketches, 
tendei-s,  hospital-ships,  and  store-ships.  The  ar- 
mament was  exceedingly  well  equippeil ;  and  it 
was  expected  that  Cathcart  and  Ogle  between 
them  would  do  nothing  less  than  subvert  the 
emjiire  of  the  Sj^aniards  in  the  Western  world. 

After  the  departure  of  the  king  for  H.anover 
the  dissensions  in  the  cabinet  increased.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  even  came  to  an  open  quarrel 
with  Walpole.  They  were  reconciled  by  mutual 
friends,  but  soon  quarrelled  again.  Newcastle, 
who  had  always  been  inclined  to  the  war,  thought 
that  he  was  the  fittest  person  of  the  two  to  have 
the  entire  management  of  it.  He  was  for  send- 
ing every  ship  of  war  that  could  be  spared  to  the 
AVest  Indies  and  South  America;  while  Walpole, 
well  knowing  the  schemes  of  the  pretender,  con- 
sidered it  unsafe  to  leave  our  own  coasts  un- 
guarded. Matters  soou  arrived  at  that  point 
that  no  single  measure  was  debated  at  the  coun- 
cil table  without  violent  altercations.  The  pre- 
mier must  have  felt  he  was  losing  gi'ound  daily, 
for  he  allowed  himself  to  be  overcome  by  fre- 
quent fits  of  passion  ;  and  instea<l  of  being  good- 
humoured  and  cheerful,  as  had  been  his  wont, 
he  was  peevish  and  querulous.  As  he  had  fe.ared 
an<l  foreseen,  France  concluded  a  family  compact 
with  Spain,  and  employed  her  accomplished  di- 
plomatists in  every  court  in  Europe  to  prevent 
England  from  forming  new  alliances,  or  to  break 
those  she  had  already  formed.  Walpole,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  detaching  Russia  from  the 
French  interest ;  and  he  subsidized  Sweden  as 
well  as  Denmark,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  some  other 
German  st.ates.  But  the  gi-eat  trial  of  diplonuitic 
strength  was  at  the  court  of  Berlin.  The  cap- 
ricious and  inept  Frederick  William  of  Prussia 
died  on  the  31.stof  May  of  the  i>re.sent  year,  1740, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  extraordinary  son, 
'  whom  he  had  nuwt  brutiilly  treated,  but  who 
j  became  Frederick  the  (Jreat.  Frederick  William 
left  at  his  death  a  treiusure  of  i;i,")O0,O0()  sterling, 
and  a  disciplined  army  of  70,000  men.  He  had 
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made  little  use  of  this  imposing  foi-ce ;  but  his 
son  was  no  sooner  ou  the  tlirone  than  he  resolved 
to  imjirove  it  and  use  it  for  conquest.    Tliis  young 
king — he  was  in  his  twenty-eighth  year — found 
himself  courted  by  all  the  great  European  powers. 
France  was  most  anxious  to  seciu'e  his  friendship, 
and  England  hoped  that,  now  that  the  personal 
animosities  between  his  father  and  the  house  of 
Hanover  were  removed,  she  might  secure  him  in 
her  interests.    But  Frederick  was  in  no  hurry  to 
conclude  a  bargain  either  with  France  or  Eng- 
land :  he  amused  both  and  waited  events.     Cir- 
cumstances  soon  occurred  which  tempted  him 
to  turn   his    76,000  men   against  the   house  of 
Austria.     On  the  20th  of  October  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  all  his 
hereditary  states  by  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa, 
whose  rights  were  guaranteed,  in  conformity  with 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  all  the  great  powers 
of  Europe.     At  first,  every  one  of  these  powers, 
except  Bavaria,  recognized  her  accession  ;  but  in 
the  end,  not  one  of  them  except  England  adhered 
to  its  engagements.     The  Elector  of  Bavai-ia  had 
claims  of  his  own  to  a  good  part  of  the  Austrian 
inheritance,  and  he  maintained  that  the  female 
line  could  not  legally  .succeed.    But  the  first  blow 
against  the  fair  Austrian  did  not  proceed  from 
that  quarter;  the  elector  was  too  weak  to  take 
the  field  excejit  as  a  second  to  a  greater  power. 
The  King  of  Prussia  revived  some  antiquated 
claims  to  part  of  the  province  of  Silesia,  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  not  better  emjiloy  his  army 
and  his  treasure  than  in  taking  [lossession  of  the 
whole — "  a  project,"  as  he  himself  observed  after- 
wards, "  which  promised  to  fulfil  all  the  political 
views  he  had  most  at  heart,  as  it  was  the  readiest 
means  of  obtaining  reputation,  of  augmenting  the 
power  of  his  kingdom,  and  of  terminating  satis- 
factorily several  long  litigated  questions."     He, 
however,  kept  his  secret  till  he  was  ready  to  act; 
and  when  on  the  15th  of  December,  after  a  grand 
masked  ball,  he  set  out  from  Berlin  at  the  head 
of  30,000  men,  very  few  persons  knew  whither  he 
was  going,  or  what  were  his  real  intentions  in 
beginning  a  campaign  at  so  unusual  a  season. 


He  merely  said  to  the  French  ambassador  as  he 
was  getting  to  horse,  "  T  am  going  to  play  your 
game  ;  if  aces  are  dealt  to  me  we  will  go  halves." 
On  the  23d  of  Decendjer,  Frederick  crossed  his 
frontier,  and  found  him.self  well  received  by  the 
majority  of  the  Silesians,  who,  as  Protestants,  in- 
clined rather  to  Prussia  than  to  Catholic  Austria. 
Maria  Theresa  had  very  few  troojis  in  the  pro- 
vince, and  these  were  soon  obliged  to  retire  into 
Moravia.  Breslau,  the  capital,  through  the  har- 
angues of  an  enthusiastic  Protestant  shoemaker, 
opened  the  gates  to  the  Prussians  ;  Namslau  and 
Olau  followed  the  example,  and  by  the  middle 
of  January  the  whole  province  was  overrun.  On 
the  first  alarm  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  as  Maria 
Theresa  was  generally  called,  applied  for  advice 
and  aid  to  King  George.  George  and  his  English 
ministers,  knowing  her  weakness,  advised  her  to 
purchase  a  peace  with  her  dangerous  neighbour 
by  sacrificing  part  or  the  whole  of  Silesia;  but  she 
indignantly  rejected  the  proposition,  and  claimed, 
as  a  matter  of  right,  the  succour  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  by  which  England  guaranteed  the  prag- 
matic sanction.  All  that  George  could  do  at  the 
moment  was  to  collect  some  troops  on  his  Hano- 
verian frontier ;  but  this  obliged  his  nephew 
Frederick  to  leave  a  considerable  part  of  his  army 
in  that  quarter  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  these 
Hanoverians. 

Anne,  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  died  nearly  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Emperor  Charles.  She  be- 
queathed her  crown  to  Ivan,  the  infant  grandson 
of  her  elder  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg; 
but  the  Russian  nobles  soon  set  aside  the  helpless 
boy,  and  placed  the  Princess  Elizabeth  upon  the 
throne.  This  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  was 
of  mature  age  and  experience,  and  endowed  with 
considei'able  ability  and  spirit.  She,  in  her  turn, 
was  as  much  courted  for  her  alliance  as  Frederick 
of  Prussia  had  been,  and  much  seemed  to  depend 
upon  the  course  she  might  take.  Altogether  the 
politics  of  Europe  were  changed  or  modified — the 
cards  were  fresh  shuffled,  and  statesmen  hardly 
knew  the  hands  they  might  get,  or  the  antagon- 
ists against  whom  thev  might  have  to  play. 
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EORGE  came  back  to  England  and 
openeil  parliament  on  the  IStli  of 
November.  The  speech  from  the 
throne  mentioned  the  exertions 
made  to  fit  out  fleets  and  armies 
for  the  West  Indies  and  South 
America,  and  the  resolution  of  his  majesty  to  add 
strength  to  those  armaments  in  order  to  bring 
Spain  to  reason.  It  also  alluded  plainly  to  the 
probability  of  France  becoming  an  open  enemy. 
Walpole  had  nothing  more  to  fear  from  the 
eloquence  of  Sir  William  Wyndham,  for  that 
Tory  chief  had  gone  to  his  grave  in  the  course  of 
the  summer;  but  the  opposition  was  now  so  for- 
midable as  scarcely  to  feel  his  loss.  They  were 
led  in  the  lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  criti- 
cized and  condemned  the  whole  conduct  of  the 
war,  and  proposed  an  address  very  ditierent  from 
the  ministerial  one.  Lord  Bathurst  seconded 
him,  and  Lord  Carteret  was  even  more  violent 
than  his  gi-ace,  calling  Walpole  "a  minister  who 
has  for  almost  twenty  years  been  demonstrating 
to  the  world  that  he  has  neither  wisdom  nor  con- 
duct." '  These,  however,  were  only  the  skirmishes 
which  precede  a  general  engagement. 

1741         On  the  lith  of  February,  Sandys, 
who  has  been  well  called  "  the  mo- 
tion-maker," left  his  se;-t  and  crossed  the  floor  of 

>  The  continuation  of  Carteret's  speech  was  still  more  indecorous 
"He  may,"  said  he,  "have  a  little  low  cunning,  such  as  those  have 
that  buy  cattle  in  Sniithfield  market,  or  such  as  a  French  valet 
makes  u.se  of  for  managing  an  indulgent  master,  but  the  whole 
tenor  of  Ids  conduct  has  shown  that  he  has  no  true  wisJom. ' 


the  house  to  the  minister,  to  tell  him  that  he 
thought  it  an  act  of  common  courtesy  to  inform 
him  that  he  should,  on  Friday  next,  move  an 
accusation  of  several  articles  against  him.  Wal- 
pole, uimioved,  thanked  him  for  this  jiiece  of  in- 
formation. Sandys  retm-ned  to  his  seat,  and, 
standing  up  soon  after,  he  acquainted  the  house 
with  his  intention  of  opening,  on  Friday,  a  matter 
of  great  importance,  which  personally  concerned 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  who  he  therefore 
hoped  would  on  that  d.iy  be  present.  Walpole 
instantly  rose,  and  with  great  com[)osure  publicly 
thanked  Sandys  for  his  notice :  he  requested  an 
impartial  hearing,  declaring  that  he  would  not 
fail  to  attend  the  house  on  Friday,  as  he  was  not 
cou.scious  of  any  crime,  .and  then,  laying  his  h.and 
on  his  bre.ast,  he  said  with  some  emotion,  "  ^'il 
coiiscire  s'lbi,  mdli pallescere  culpa:."  His  former 
friend,  and  now  inveter.ate  enemy,  Pulteney,  un- 
touched by  the  minister's  emotion,  declared  that 
his  Latin  was  as  bad  as  his  logic — that  he  had 
misquoted  Horace,  who  had  written  nulla  palles- 
cere culpa.  Walpole,  who  had  not  much  time  for 
the  classics,  w.as  hurt  at  being  called  to  t.isk ;  he 
defended  his  quotation,  and  offered  to  bet  a  guinea 
on  its  correctness.  Pulteney  took  the  bet,  and 
referred  to  the  minister's  friend  Nicholas  Jlar- 
dinge,  clerk  of  the  house,  and  a  reptited  scholar. 
Hardinge  decided  against  Waljiole,  and  there- 
upon the  guinea  was  tossed  to  Pidteney,  who, 
holding  it  up  to  the  house,  exclaimed — "  It  is  the 
only  money  I  have  received  from  the  treasury  for 
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many  years,  and  it  shall  be  the  last."  On  the  i 
black  Friday  the  motion -maker  stood  up  in  a 
crowded  house,  and  began  his  terrible  accusa- 
tions with  a  sonorous  voice."  As  the  expected 
conclusion  to  his  long,  loud  speech,  Sandys  said 
—  "I  therefore  move  that  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  that  lie  would  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  remove  the  Right  Honourable 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  from  his  majesty's  presence 
and  counsels  for  ever."  Lord  Limerick  seconded 
the  motion,  declaring  that  the  nation  was  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state,  that  the  reins  of  government 
were  held  by  a  sole  minister,  who  lived  by  expe- 
dients, and  who  removed  the  best  and  ablest  men 
in  the  army  for  opposing  him  in  parliament. 
Next,  Mr.  Wortley  Moutagn,  an  enormously  rich 
gentleman,  and  the  very  dull  husband  of  a  brisk 
and  witty  wife,  jiroposed  that,  according  to  many 
old  precedents,  Sir  Robert  should  be  ordered  to 
retire  from  the  house  while  his  conduct  was  ex- 
amined. Wortley  Montagu  was  seconded  by 
Gibbon,  but  the  motion  was  warrnly  opposed  by 
Bromley  and  Howe,  and  the  majority  of  the  house 
seemed  to  consider  the  precedents  quoted  as  very 
harsh  to  the  party  accused,  or  as  altogether  in- 
applicable. The  house  then  reverted  to  the  main 
(|uestion;  and  Pulteney.  Pitt,  Bootle,  Fazakerly, 
Lyttleton,  and  others,  charged  Walpole  with  as 
much  acrimony  as  Sandys  had  dis]ilayed  in  the 
beginning.  Pulteney  particularly  insisted  upou 
the  monstrous  folly  and  crime  of  which  the  min- 
ister had  been  guilty  in  contracting  alliances  with 
the  French  court,  and  exalting  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon at  the  expense  of  the  house  of  Austria.  Pitt 
declared  that  during  Walpole's  administration 
debts  were  increased  and  taxes  multiplied  at  home, 
while  abroad  the  system  of  Europe  was  totally 
subverted  ;  and  he  held  "that  at  this  awful  mo- 
ment, when  the  greatest  scene  was  opening  to 
Europe  that  had  ever  before  occurred,  he  who  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  all  mankind  should  not  be 
permitted  to  continue  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
government."  While  other  members  of  the  oppo- 
sition were  comparing  Walpole  to  the  most  worth- 
less favourites  and  minions  of  royalty — even  to 
Piers  Gaveston  and  Le  Despenser — and  were 
charging  him  with  crimes  for  which  the  scaffold 
seemed  too  mild  a  punishment,  Edward  Harley, 
the  brother  of  the  late  Lord-treasurer  Oxford,  dis- 
played something  that  looked  like  magnanimity. 
The  thorough  Shippen,  who  in  many  respects 
merited  his  other  name,  "the  hone.st,"  also  refused 
to  strike  the  falling  minister.  He  declared  that 
he  looked  upon  the  motion  merely  as  a  scheme  for 


turning  out  one  minister  and  bringing  in  another; 
that  as  he  had  never  any  regard  to  his  own  jjiivate 
interest,  it  was  quite  indifferent  to  him  who  was 
in  or  who  was  out;  and  that  he  should  give  him- 
self no  concern  in  the  question  :  and  so  saying,  he 
too  withdrew,  and  was  followed  by  thirty-four 
of  his  party.  Shippen's  behaviour  has  been  ac- 
counted for  by  the  following  circumstances:  — 
Some  time  before,  the  minister  had  discovered  a 
correspondence  which  a  Jacobite,  a  bosom  friend 
of  Shippen's,  was  carrying  on  with  the  pretender, 
and  which  by  law  might  have  been  punished  even 
with  death.  Shijipen  called  upon  the  minister 
and  implored  him  to  save  his  friend,  and  Walpole 
readily  complied,  saying  to  him — "Mr.  Shippen,  I 
cannot  desire  you  to  vote  with  my  administration, 
for,  with  your  principles,  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
it ;  but  I  only  require,  whenever  any  question  is 
brought  forward  in  the  house  affecting  me  per- 
sonally, that  you  will  recollect  the  favour  I  have 
now  granted  you."^  But  the  conduct  of  Shippen 
is  also  accounted  for  in  another  way,  which  will 
equally  explain  (which  the  anecdote  just  related 
does  not)  the  conduct  of  the  rest  of  the  high  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  who  were  bound  by  no  obligation, 
and  who  had  given  Walpole  no  such  promise. 
Thomas  Carte,  the  Jacobite  historian,  whom 
Queen  Caroline  had  permitted  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, says  distinctly,  in  a  letter  to  the  pretender, 
that  his  party  were  irritated  at  the  suddenness 
of  Sandys'  motion,  and  at  their  not  having  been 
previously  consulted.  "  It  was  set  on  foot,"  writes 
Carte,  "  by  the  Duke  of  Argj'le  and  the  party  of 
old  Whigs,  without  either  concerting  measures 
with  the  Tories  or  acquainting  them  with  the 
matter ;  so  that,  when  it  was  moved  in  the  com- 
mons. Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  and  Sir  Watkiu 
Williams  were  forced  to  go  about  the  house  to 
solicit  their  friends  to  stay  the  debate,  which  they 
were  vexed  should  be  brought  on  without  their 
concurrence ;  and  all  they  could  say  could  not 
keep  Will  Shipjien  and  twenty-three  others  of 
the  Tories  from  leaving  the  house  in  a  body. 
All  Prince  Frederick's  servants,  and  party  also, 
except  Lyttleton,  Pitt,  and  Grenville,  left  the 
house;  so  that,  though  there  were  once  above 
500  members  in  the  house,  when  the  question 
came  to  be  put  there  were  not  above  400  pre- 
sent."' There  is  still  another  reason  given  for 
the  departure  and  non-voting  of  the  Jacobites, 
and  a  strange  one  it  is.  In  the  midst  of  his 
embarrassments  and  difficulties,  Walpole  himself 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  pretender,  with  the  view 
of  softening  the  animosities  of  his  partizans  in 


'  At  one  time  there  were  nearly  500  members  present.  Several 
of  the  members  had  secured  their  seats  as  e-arly  as  six  in  the 
morning.  Tlie  debate  did  not  befpn  till  one  in  the  afternoon. 
The  passages  to  the  gallery  were  crowded,  and  an  immense 
crowd  was  collected  outside  of  the  house. 


'  Coxe,  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Walpolf.  The  archdeacon  saya 
that  this  curious  fact  was  communicated  to  him  by  a  member 
of  the  Shippen  family. 

5  Letter  to  James,  iu  Stuart  Papers,  as  given  by  Lord  Mabon, 
Appendix. 
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Enjjlimd  ;  and  it  isi  said  that  James  was  induced 
to  believe  tliat  George's  prime  minister  intended 
to  serve  him,  and  sent  siiitable  iustriictiuns  to 
the  Jacobite  members.'  However  this  may  be, 
wheu  the  Jacobites  were  all  gone,  and  when  the 
old  Whigs  had  done  speaking,  Sir  Kobert  rose  to 
have  the  last  word  iu  defence  of  himself.  The 
speecli  he  delivered  has  been  admitted  to  be 
his  master-piece ;  and,  even  iis  it  is  reported,  it 
abounds  with  striking  and  mo-st  effective  pjus- 
sages.  He  observed  that  the  jiarties  combined 
against  him  might  be  divided  into  three  classes : 
the  Tories,  the  disaft'ected  Whigs,  calling  them- 
selves patriots,  and  the  boi/s.  In  fact,  nearly 
every  young  man  in  the  house  was  in  oi)iiosition, 
as  very  young  men,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  apt  to 
be.  To  the  first  class,  Walpole's  tone  was  mild 
and  almost  conciliatoi-y ;  but  it  became  sharp  and 
cruel  as  a  two-edge<l  sword  wheu  he  fell  upon  the 
discoutenteil  Whigs.  "  These  patriots,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  are  such  from  discontent  and  disap- 
pointment ;  they  would  change  the  ministry  that 

themselves   might  exclusively  succeed 

Gentlemen  have  talked  a  great  deal  of  ))atriotism 
— a  venerable  woi'd  when  duly  practised ;  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  of  late  it  has  been  so  much 
hackneyed  about,  that  it  is  in  danger  of  falling 
into  disgrace:  the  very  idea  of  true  patriotism  is 
lost,  and  the  term  has  been  prostituted  to  the  very 
worst  of  purposes.  A  patriot,  sir  !  why  patriots 
spring  up  like  mushrooms ;  I  could  raise  fifty  of 
them  within  the  four-and-twenty  hours ;  I  have 
raised  many  of  them  iu  one  night.  It  is  but 
refusing  to  gratify  an  unreasonable  or  an  inso- 
lent demautl,  and  up  starts  a  patriot .'  I  have 
never  been  afraid  of  nuiking  patriots ;  but  I  dis- 
claim and  despise  all  their  efibrts."  Proceeding 
to  consider  the  articles  of  accusation  wliich  they 
had  brought  against  him,  and  which  they  had 
not  thought  fit  to  reduce  to  specific  charges,  he 
spoke  of  foreign  afi'airs  first,  and  complained  with 
some  reason  of  the  way  in  which  they  had  ma- 
naged the  question,  by  blending  numerous  trea- 
ties and  com])licated  negotiations  into  one  general 
mass — by  stigmatizing  the  whole  diplomacy  of 
Europe  for  thirty  years  past,  and  making  him 
accountable  for  all  its  shiftings  and  chaugings, 
all  its  mischiefs  and  errors.    He  showed  that  the 


lialance  of  power  in  Europe  and  tlie  whole  scheme 
of  Euro]iean  policy  had  been  att'ected  and  altered 
by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  which  suHered  the  I'our- 
bon  Philij)  to  renuiin  on  the  Spanish  throne,  but 
which  W!i3  concluded  long  before  he  became  min- 
ister. The  (juadruiile  alliance,  lie  said,  was  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  that  treaty;  but  he  was 
not  accountable  for  that,  though  he  had  been 
uuwillingh'  an  accessory  to  the  execution  of  it. 
He  maintained  that  France  was  not  to  be  con- 
sidered eternally  the  enemy  of  England  ;  that 
there  were  circuni.stances  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  two  countries  might  coincide,  and  in  which 
the  friendship  of  France  was  more  valualile  tlian 
that  of  any  other  nation.  The  treaty  of  Hanover 
he  defended  as  an  indispensable  measure  to  coun- 
teract the  treaty  of  Vienna,  which  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  dejiriving  us  of  Gibraltar  and  Port- 
Mahon,  and  forcing  the  jiretender  upon  us.  He 
defended  the  part  England  had  taken  in  the  prag- 
matic sanction — her  neutrality  wheu  Don  Carlos 
conquered  Na|iles — her  recent  but  liroken  con- 
vention with  Spain — and  all  her  subsequent  for- 
eign ])olicy.  With  equal  spirit  he  justified  his 
home  aihuinistratiou,  claiming  the  merit  that  was 
due  to  him  as  an  encourager  of  trade  and  indus- 
try, a  lover  of  peace,  and  an  expert  financier.  He 
called  to  mind  the  terrors  of  the  South  Sea  year. 
"  Was  I  not  placed  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,"' 
said  he,  "  when  the  revenues  were  in  the  greatest 
confusion  !  Is  credit  revived  i  Does  it  not  now 
flourish?  Is  it  not  at  an  incredible  height?  and, 
if  so,  to  whom  must  that  circinnstance  be  attri- 
buted ?  Has  not  tranquillity  been  preserved  at 
home,  notwithstanding  a  most  unreasonable  aud 
violent  opposition  ?  Has  not  trade  flourished  (" 
As  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  he  said — "  As  I  am 
neither  admiral  nor  general — as  I  have  nothing 
to  do  either  with  our  navy  or  army — I  am  sure 
I  am  not  answerable  for  the  prosecution  of  it. 
But  were  I  to  answer  for  everything,  no  fault 
couUl,  I  think,  be  found  with  my  coiuluct  in  the 
prosecution  of  this  war.  ...  If  our  attacks  upon 
the  enemy  were  too  long  delayed,  or  if  they  have 
not  been  so  vigorous  or  so  frecpient  as  they  ought 
to  have  been,  those  only  are  to  lilame  who  have 
for  so  many  years  been  haranguing  against  stand- 
ing armies;  for  without  a  sufficient  number  of 


■  See  Lord  Mahon's  Appendix.  Bolingbroke  Beems  to  have 
thought  that  the  hot  Tories  or  the  Jacobites  marred  the  business 
through  a  miserable  bhinder ;  and  that  if  his  friend  and  tiieir 
great  leader,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  liatl  been  alive,  matters 
would  have  been  manageil  very  diflferuntly.  In  a  letter  to  Ilugh, 
Earl  of  Marchmont,  in  which  he  cjiUs  England  a  despicable  and 
despised  counti-y,  he  s,ay8 — "  The  conduct  of  the  Tories  is  silly, 
infamous,  and  void  of  any  colour  of  excise  ;  and  yet  the  truth 
is,  that  the  behaviour  and  language  of  some  of  those  who  com- 
plain on  this  occasion  has  prejjared  it,  aud  given  Shippen,  w!io 
disliked  the  coalition  (with  the  discontented  Wliigsi  from  the 
first  as  much  aa  Walpole,  a  pretence  to  make  his  fools  break  it. 
....  The  reflection  you  make  concerning  our  departed  friend 
roiiews  all  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  that  I  felt  wheu  we  lost  him." 


— Marchmont  Puperg.  But  luilesa  Shijipen  had  been  a  finished 
dissembler,  a  Proteus  like  Bolingbroke,  he  c^uld  never  have 
acted  consonantly  with  the  discout^^nt^'d  Whigs,  who  wanted  .a 
change  of  ministers,  but  certainly  no  change  of  dynjisty.  Shippen, 
on  the  other  side,  wanted  above  all  things  the  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts;  and  being  a  blunt,  warm-hearted,  and  hot  headed  man, 
he  hardly  ever  made  a  secret  of  his  inclination.  Shippen's  great 
and  nare  merit  seems  U)  have  been  his  disinterestedness  in  money 
matters.  His  vote  was  never  to  be  bought.  It  was  a  dictum 
of  WaliMjle  that  he  would  not  say  who  was  corniptc<l,  but  he 
wouKl  say  who  was  not  corruptible— anrl  that  man  was  Will 
Shippen.  He  «tnce  refused  a  bribe  of  £1000  from  the  Prince  of 
WalcB-a  wonderful  stretch  of  virtue  In  those  days,  when  eveiy 
statosniftn  wtis  thought  to  have  his  price. 
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regular  troops  in  ]iro|)ortion  to  the  numbers  kept 
up  by  our  neighbours,  I  am  sure  we  can  neither 
defend  ourselves  nor  offend  our  enemies."  In 
concluding  his  long  aiul  really  eloquent  defence, 
he  said — "  But  while  I  unequivocally  denj'  that 
1  am  sole  and  prime  minister,  and  that  to  my 
influence  and  direction  all  the  measures  of  go- 
vernment must  be  attributed,  yet  I  will  not 
shrink  from  the  resitousibility  which  attaches  to 
the  post  I  have  the  honour  to  hold ;  and  should, 
during  the  long  period  in  which  I  have  sat  upon 
this  bench,  any  one  step  taken  by  government 
be  proved  to  be  either  disgraceful  or  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  I  am  ready  to  hold  myself 
accountable.  To  conclude,  sir,  though  I  shall 
always  be  proud  of  the  honour  of  any  trust  or 
confidence  from  his  majesty,  yet  I  shall  always 
be  ready  to  remove  from  his  councils  and  jire- 
sence  when  he  thinks  fit ;  and  therefore  I  should 
think  myself  very  little  concerned  in  the  event 
of  the  present  question,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
encroachment  that  will  thereby  be  made  u])on 
the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  But  I  must  think 
that  an  address  to  his  majesty  to  remove  one  of 
his  servants,  without  so  much  as  alleging  any 
particular  crime  against  him,  is  one  of  the  great- 
est encroachments  that  was  ever  made  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown ;  and  therefore,  for  the 
sake  of  my  master,  without  any  regard  for  my 
own,  I  hojie  that  all  those  that  have  a  due  regard 
for  our  constitution,  and  for  the  rights  autl  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown,  without  which  our  con- 
stitution cannot  be  ]ireserved,  will  be  against 
til  is  motion."  It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
ere  Walpole  had  done  speaking ;  and  then,  upon 
a  speedy  division,  Sandys'  motion  was  rejected 
by  a  majority  of  290  to  106.  On  the  same  day 
that  Sandys  made  his  motion  in  the  commons, 
Lord  Carteret  produced  its  counterpart  in  the 
lords,  and  was  strenuously  supjiorted  by  the 
Dukes  of  Argyle  and  Bedford,  the  Earls  of  Sand- 
wich, Westmoreland,  Berk.shire,  Carlisle,  Abing- 
don, and  Halifax,  and  the  Lords  Haversham 
and  Bathurst.  On  the  other  side,  the  Dukes  of 
Newcastle  and  Devonshire,  the  lord-chancellor, 
Sherlock,  Bisliop  of  Salisbuiy,  the  Earl  of  Hay, 
and  Lord  Hervey  spoke  as  warmly  against  the 
motion,  which  was  finally  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  108  to  59.  Thirty-one  peers  signed  a  hot  pro- 
test. The  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the  house,  but 
did  not  vote;  and  it  was  observed  that  Lord  Wil- 
mington, and  several  other  peers  holding  places 
under  government,  neither  voted  nor  sjjoke  pro 
or  con.  The  jieers'  protest  is  .said  to  have  been 
prepared  by  the  minister's  arch-enemj',  Boling- 
broke,  who  could  not  be  quiet  in  his  rose-bowers 
at  Chanteloup.  It  appears  that  Walpole  himself 
felt  that  his  fall  was  only  delayed  for  a  season ; 
at  least  it  is  said  that  he  remarked  to  Sandys,  in 


a  private  conversation,  that  they  might  get  the 
better  of  him,  but  that  he  was  sure  no  other 
miuLster  would  ever  be  able  to  stand  so  long  as 
he  had  done. 

As  all  parties  in  parliament  had  seemed  to  agree 
in  the  necessity  of  supporting  the  fair  heiress  of 
the  emperor — as  Maria  Theresa,  a  female  at- 
tacked by  a  confederacy  of  selfish  princes,  was  a 
pojjular  favourite  in  England  —  and  as  George 
was  not  without  alai-m  for  the  security  of  his 
German  dominions — it  was  presently  resolved  to 
do  something  in  conformit\'  with  the  obligations 
of  our  guarantee.  When  the  debate  came  on  in 
the  commons,  Clutterbuck,  one  of  the  lords  of 
the  treasury,  committed  a  great  mistake  by 
making  too  prominent  his  majesty's  alarms  about 
Hanover.  "  We  ought,"  said  this  nuil-adroit 
orator,  "  to  pronounce  that  the  teri-itories  of 
Hanover  will  be  considei'ed  on  this  occasion  as 
the  dominions  of  England,  and  that  any  attack 
on  one  or  the  other  will  be  equally  resented." 
The  opposition,  who  could  not  in  decency  have 
said  a  word  against  the  supporting  of  Maria 
Theresa,  caught  hold  of  this  unlucky  expression, 
and  declared  that,  but  for  the  fears  about  Hano- 
ver, the  Austrian  inheritance  would  have  been 
left  to  run  its  chance — the  Queen  of  Hungary 
would  have  been  unaided.  Ever  since  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Georges,  the  English  people  had 
been  taught  to  loathe  the  very  name  of  Hanover 
— any  argument,  any  declamation  about  sacrific- 
ing their  interests  for  the  aggrandizement  or 
]3resen'atiou  of  that  electoi-ate  was  sure  to  trans- 
port them;  antl,  therefore,  Pulteney  made  a  long 
s|>eech  on  the  subject,  affirming,  among  other 
things,  that  by  the  act  of  settlement,  which  ad- 
vanced the  present  family  to  the  throne,  it  wa8 
])rovided  that  England  should  never  be  involved 
in  a  war  foi-  the  enlargement  or  ]irotectiiin  of  the 
dominions  of  Hanover — "  dominions,"  said  Pul- 
teney, "  from  which  we  never  exjjecteil  nor  re- 
ceived any  benefit,  and  for  which,  therefore, 
nothing  ought  to  be  either  suffered  or  hazarded." 
Walpole  remedied  the  mistake  of  Clutterbuck 
by  drawing  attention  from  the  electorate  to  that 
vast  composite  of  states  the  Austrian  erajiire,  and 
b3'  recapitulating  the  specific  obligations  we  had 
contracted  by  the  treaty  in  which  we  guaranteed 
the  succession.  Sandys  made  a  speech,  and  said 
something  about  allegiance  being  due  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain,  and  not  to  the  Elector  of  Hano- 
ver; but  an  address  in  terms  of  assenting  response 
to  the  royal  speech  was  carried  without  a  divi- 
sion;  and  on  the  13th  of  April,  Waljiole  moved 
for  and  obtained  —  also  without  a  division — a 
subsidy  of  £300,000  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 

On  the  25th  of  April  parliament  was  jjrorogued 
by  a  speech  from  the  throne ;  and  as  it  had  sat 
nearly  its  limited   term  of  seven  years,  it  was 
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dissolved  imnieiliately  after,  ami  \vrit.s  were  issued 
for  new  elections,  returnable  on  tlie  ijth  day  of 
June.  Waliiolo,  well  knowing  the  dilKcuIties  he 
should  be  left  under,  implored  the  king  to  put 
off  liis  usual  journey;  but  his  influence  was  fast 
declining :  George  was  anxious  to  get  to  Hanover, 
arid  he  embarked  on  the  7th  of  Mav.  About  a 
mouth  before  his  dejiarture  Frederick  of  Prussia 
won  a  great  battle,  in  s|)ite  of  a  lamentable  dis- 
]ilay  of  personal  cowardice — a  display  he  never 
made  again.  Maria  Theresa's  general,  Marshal 
Neuporg,  had  collected  an  army  in  Ujiper  Silesia; 
and  after  ivlieving  some  ])laces  that  were  besieged 
and  retaking  Grotkau,  he  established  himself  on 
the  9th  of  April  at  Molwitz.  On  the  10th  Fre- 
derick came  >ip  and  attacked  Neuperg  between 
Molwitz  and  Grouingeu.  After  much  liai-d  fight- 
ing, disorder  spi-ead  through  the  whole  Austrian 
line,  and  presently  the  army  which  almost  seemed 
the  forlorn  hope  of  Maria  Theresa  was  in  head- 
long retreat.  Nearly  5IH.I0  men  w-ere  killed  and 
wounded ;  and  nine  pieces  of  cannon  and  four 
standards  were  taken  from  the  Austrians.  But 
the  Prussians  had  paiil  dearly  for  their  victory: 
4600  of  them  were  killed  and  wounded.  Frede- 
rick,who  was  afterwards  the  historian  of  his  own 
wars,  coolly  confesses  that  in  this  campaign  it 
seemed  as  if  he  and  Count  Neuperg  had  been 
trying  which  should  commit  the  most  faults;  but 
he  adds — "  Molwitz  was  the  school  of  the  King 
of  Prussia  and  his  troops ;  for  that  prince  re- 
flected deeply  upon  all  the  faults  and  errors  he 
had  fallen  into,  and  tried  to  correct  them  for 
the  future."'  After  this  victory  he  besieged 
and  took  the  important  town  of  Erieg.  These 
rapid  successes  of  the  Prussians  determined  the 
King  of  Fi'auce  to  disregard  his  guarantee  of 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  and  to  make  common 
cause  with  Frederick,  the  French  being  once 
more  transported  with  that  old  and  so  often 
defeated  hope  of  making  an  end  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  The  Marshal  de  Belleisle,  who  had 
been  watching  proceedings  at  Frankfort,  where 
a  diet  Iiad  assembled  to  elect  a  uew  emjieror, 
was  despatched  into  Silesia  to  conclude  an  alli- 
ance with  the  conqueror,  the  chief  articles  of 
which  were  to  be: — 1.  The  elevation  of  that  old 
ally  of  France,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  the 
imperial  dignity :  2.  The  division  and  dismem- 
berment of  the  provinces  of  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary: 3.  The  guarantee  of  France  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  of  all  Lower  Silesia,  provided  only 
he  would  renounce  his  claims  upon  the  duchies 
of  Juliers  and  Bei-g,  and  give  his  vote  at  the 
diet  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Belleisle  had 
also  power  to  stipulate  that  France  should  send 
two  armies  into  the  em])ire  to  assist  the  Elector 
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of  Bavaria,  and  to  keep  in  check  King  George's 
army  collected  or  collecting  in  Jlanover.  A 
more  unprincipled  scheme  of  dismembcrnient 
and  partition  has  rarely  been  entertained  by  any 
court.  But  the  quick- sighted  Prussian  had  by 
this  time  discovered  that  Belleisle  was  a  visionary, 
and  that  he  could  not  wdsely  conclude  so  impor- 
tant a  bargain  with  France  without  deliberation 
and  some  fore-knowledge  of  the  designs  of  Eng- 
land and  lier  allies.  These  designs  were  still 
pacific,  or,  at  least,  Walpole  most  earnestly  de- 
sired that  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy  should 
be  emiiloyed  before  recourse;  was  had  to  the  sword. 
He  was  negotiating  with  all  his  might  to  ])ro- 
cure  some  cessions  and  concessions  from  Maria 
There-sa,  to  detach  Frederick  from  the  confedei-acy 
of  which  France  was,  or  would  be  the  head,  and 
to  convert  him  into  an  ally — judging  correctly 
that  if  the  sword  of  Prussia  were  once  thrown 
into  his  scale  the  confederacy  would  break  to 
pieces,  and  her  Hungarian  majesty  be  left  undis- 
turbed. In  some  respects  the  nunister  was  not 
well  seconded  by  the  sovereign,  and  the  difficul- 
ties he  had  to  encounter  from  Austrian  obstinacy 
and  Prussian  presum])tion  were  ver}'  gi-eat.  He 
sent  the  accomplished  John  Carmichael,  Earl  of 
Hyndford,  to  the  camp  of  Frederick,  and  Mr. 
Robinson  to  the  court  of  Vienna.  Lord  Hynd- 
ford, thinking  perhaps  that  a  young  prince  would 
not  be  altogether  insensible  to  gallantly  and  mag- 
nanimity, and  might  even  be  brought  to  blush 
at  the  idea  of  falling  upon  a  defenceless  woman, 
tried  hard  to  induce  Frederick  to  lower  his  pre- 
tensions and  display  generosity  and  magnanimity, 
which  \\ere  such  beautiful  things  in  a  conqueror. 
The  cold  and  wiry  Prussian  soon  interrujited  hiiu 
by  saying,  "Talk  not  to  me,  my  lord,  of  magna- 
nimity !  A  prince  ought  first  to  consult  his  own 
interests.  /  am  not  averse  to  a  peace,  but  I  ex- 
pect to  have  four  duchies,  and  I  will  have  them." 
At  the  same  time  Roljinson  was  equally  unsuc- 
cessful at  Vienna.  Weak  as  she  was,  and  as  she 
knew  herself  to  be — tei-rible  as  was  the  confed- 
eracy forming  against  her — Maria  Theresa  abso- 
lutely refused  to  yield  to  Frederick  any  part  of 
SUesia,  or  to  admit  the  justice  of  the  Prussian 
claim.  At  hist  she  most  reluctantly  agreed  to  1  my 
a  peace  by  giving  up  the  duchy  of  Limburg  and 
some  other  strijis  of  laud  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Vet  in  empowering  Robinson  to  make  this  offer 
to  Frederick  she  ]iassionately  exclaimed — "  I  ho|)e 
he  may  reject  it!"  When  Robinson  arrived  at 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Prussian  army  and 
opened  his  commission  to  the  king,  lie  met  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  reception  he  exjicctcd,  though 
probably  he  was  not  ]>repai'ed  for  the  stage-tone 
and  action  which  the  royal  Prussian  had  learned 
from  an  attentive  study  of  French  ti-agcdies. 
"Still  beggarly  offei'sl"  cried  this  p\ipil  of  Vol- 
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tiiire;  "since  you  have  nothing  to  propose  on  tlie 
side  of  Silesia,  all  negotiations  are  useless.  My 
ancestoi's  would  rise  out  of  their  tomhs  to  reproach 
me,  should  I  abandon  my  just  rights."  And,  so 
saying,  he  took  oti"  his  hat  and  rushed  behind  the 
curtain  of  his  tent,  after  the  fashion  of  ii  hero  in  a 
French  tragedy,  when  something  terrilile  is  to  be 
done.  But,  while  Walpole  sent  Lord  Ilyndford  as 
minister  plenipotentiary  from  England,  George 
sent  to  the  same  cam])  Mr.  Schwickelt  in  the 
same  capacity  from  Hanover  ;  and,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve Frederick  himself,  the  Scottish  lord  and  the 
Hanoverian  were  the  bearers  of  very  different 
messages.  He  says  that  Schwickelt  offered  the 
neutrality  of  his  master  George,  if  he  would  only 
cede  or  agi-ee  to  the  cession  of  certain  territories 
to  square  the  electorate  of  Hanover !  Frederick 
could  lie,  both  royally  and  diplomatically ;  and, 
even  though  he  narrates  this  story  long  after  the 
events  and  the  heats  of  the  contest,  some  doubt 
may  re;isonably  be  entertained  as  to  its  truth, 
l^articularly  when  we  reflect  that  a  hatred  of  his 
uncle  George  was  ever  a  strong  passion  in  the 
mind  of  Frederick.  Walpole  also  sent  ambassa- 
dors or  agents  in  other  directions.  He  was  well 
represented  at  the  court  of  Russia  by  the  Hon- 
ourable Edward  Finch,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
Russian  army,  assembled  in  Livonia,  should  act 
against  Prussia,  and  thus  oblige  Frederick  to 
divide  his  conquering  army  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
France  was  all  prevalent  at  the  Swedish  court; 
Sweden  was  made  to  declare  war  against  Russia, 
and,  owing  to  that  circumstance,  and  to  internal 
commotions  and  changes,  Russia  sent  not  a  man 
in  aid  of  Maria  Theresa.  Still,  however,  Fre- 
derick was  alarmed  by  reports  of  the  marching  of 
Danish  and  Hessian  troops  in  the  pay  of  his 
uncle  of  England,  and  of  demonstrations  making 
in  Saxony ;  and,  seeing  that  he  must  have  some 
great  ally,  or  be  quiet,  he  at  length  concluded  the 
treaty  offered  by  France,  stipulating  that  it  should 
be  kept  secret  till  French  armies  were  ready  to  act 
in  his  favour.  He  says  himself  that  the  secret  ivas 
kej)t  by  the  French ;  and  he  boasts  how  he  suc- 
ceeded in  amusing  Lord  Hyndford  and  Schwickelt 
•with  empty  negotiations  as  long  as  was  necessary 
for  his  purpose.  While  fresh  encouragements 
■were  given  to  the  Jacobites  to  attempt  another 
civil  war  in  Scotland,  the  French  court,  where 
the  pacific  Cardinal  Fleury  had  grown  old  and 
powerless,  hurried  Marshal  Maillebois  across  the 
Rhine  with  one  army,  and  detached  the  Marshals 
Belleisle  and  De  Broglie  with  another.  Maille- 
bois, after  crossing  the  Rhine,  moved  straight 
upon  Hanover,  where  King  George  was  then  re- 
auling,  and  jirobaljly  now  wishing  that  he  had 
taken  Walpole's  advice  and  remained  in  England. 
He  was  employed  in  assembling,  reviewing,  and 
drilling  the  troops  he  had  subsidized,  when  he 


learned  the  rapid  apiiroach  of  the  French.  Too 
weak  to  stop  their  march,  and  dreading  the  worst 
for  his  electoral  dominions,  George  hastened  to 
conclude  one  year's  neutrality  for  Hanover,  stipu- 
lating that,  during  that  period,  she  should  afibrd 
no  assistance  whatever  to  Maria  Theresa,  and 
that,  at  the  ensuing  election  of  an  emiieroi-,  he, 
as  an  elector,  would  not  give  his  vote  in  favour 
of  her  husband,  who  very  unwisely  pretended  to 
the  dignity.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  in  Eng- 
land, this  treaty  excited  universal  indignation, 
and  was  denounced  on  every  side  as  cowardly, 
selfish,  and  base.  George  had  been  very  anxious 
for  a  war,  but,  personally,  his  debut  was  a  most 
unfortunate  one !  In  the  meanwhile  Belleisle 
and  De  Broglie,  having  joined  the  forces  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  reduced  the  imjjortant  city  of 
Linz,  and  ])ushed  forward  for  Vienna.  When 
these  French  and  Bavarians  had  thrown  their 
outposts  within  three  leagues  of  her  ancient  ca]j- 
ital,  Maria  Theresa  departed  with  her  infant 
son  into  Hungary,  leaving  her  husliaud  and  his 
brother,  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  to  defend 
Vienna.'  But,  in  calculating  the  weakness  of 
the  Queen  of  Hungary,  her  enemies  had  over- 
looked her  really  strong  point — which  was  the 
devotion  and  valour  of  her  Hungarian  subjects. 
She  had  gratified  that  high-spirited  people  by 
many  previous  condescensions  :  in  the  ]5receding 
month  of  June  she  had  been  crowned  at  their 
ancient  capital  according  to  their  ancient  and 
national  forms  ;  and  she  had  taken  the  oaths  to 
preserve  their  constitution,  which,  defective  and 

'  wholly  aristocratic  as  it  was,  had  yet  tended 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  keep  alive  their 
gallant  spirit.  Though  she  spoke  not  Magyar, 
the  ancient  language  of  their  country,  she  could 
discourse  fluently  in  Latin,  which  all  classes  above 
the  mere  serfs  used,  and  still  use,  as  the  general 
language  of  society,  or  as  other  nations  emjiloy 
French.  She  was  then  one  of  the  most  charming 
women  in  Europe ;  lier  countenance  was  beauti- 
ful, her  figure  elegant,  and  her  demeanour  majes- 
tic. Now,  a  fugitive  and  apparently  abandoned 
by  the  rest  of  her  subjects,  she  repaired  again  to 
the  old  walls  of  Pressburg,  where  the  magnates 
and  the  other  orders  were  assembled  in  diet  or 
jiarliament.  On  the  11th  of  September  she  sum- 
moned thera  to  attend  her  at  the  castle ;  and 
thei-e,  with  her  infant  son,  afterwards  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II.,  in  her  arms,  she  addressed 
the  assembly  in  a  Latin  speech,  made  the  more 
touching  by  the  occasional  intei-ru])tion  of  sobs 
and  tears.     When  she  came  to  the  words — "The 

'  kingdom  of  Hungary,  our  jierson,  our  children, 

'  Maria  Theresa,  at  the  time  of  her  flight  from  Viemia,  waa 

advanced  in  pregnancy;  and  she  wi'ote  to  lier  mother-in-law, 

tlie  Dvichess-dow.ager  of  Lorraine — "  I  do  not  know  whether  a 

single  town  will  remain  to  me  in  which  I  may  be  brought  to 

I  bed." 
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ovir  crown  are  at  stake ! — forsaken  by  all,  we  seek 
shelter  only  in  the  fidelity,  the  arm.s,  the  heredi- 
taiy  valour  of  tlie  renowned  Hungarian  stiites" 
— the  magnates  and  all  jiresent,  as  if  animated 
witli  one  soul,  drew  their  sahres  half-way  from 
tlie  scabbard,  and  exchuuied,  "Our  live.s  and  our 
blood  for  your  majesty !  We  will  die  for  our 
hing,  Maria  Theresa."  Nor  was  this  enthusiasm 
hollow  or  transient ;  the  voice  of  war  ran  tlirougli 
the  laud  ;  every  magnate  flew  to  arms,  and  armed 
his  vassals  ;  every  town — and  there  were  several 
rich  and  flourishing,  because  they  had  been  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  free  municipal  institutions — fur- 
nished troops,  money  to  pay  them,  and  provisions 
to  support  them;  and  the  most  distant  jjrovinces 
equally  with  tlie  nearest — those  wlio  had  only 
lieard  remotely  of  the  beauty  and  distress  of  the 
queen,  as  well  as  those  that  were  e_ve-witnesses 
— poured  forth  their  warlike  hosts,  to  fight  to  the 
death  for  Mai-ia  Theresa.  In  a  country  so  poor 
in  money,  though  rich  in  all  natural  products, 
the  English  subsidy  of  £300,000  went  a  great 
way,  and  contributed  very  materially  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  the  Fi'ench  mai"shal 
stop])ed  short  of  Vienna,  and  turned  aside  into 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  winch  was  expected  to 
be  an  easy  prey.  They  advanced  to  Prague,  the 
capital,  and  invested  it.  Prague  was  defended  by 
Ogilvie,  an  Iri.sh  exile,  with  only  3000  men.  Some 
of  the  Hungarian  levies,  headed  by  Maria  The- 
resa's husband,  and  his  brother,  moved  rapidly  to 
the  relief  of  the  Bohemian  city;  but  before  they 
could  reach  Prague  it  was  taken.  The  Elector  of 
Bavaria  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  then  hurried  away  to  Frankfort, 
where  the  diet  elected  him  emperor  without  one 
iHsseutient  voice  ;  George,  ;is  Elector  of  Hanover, 
being  excluded  from  voting  by  the  treaty  he  had 
made  with  the  French.  The  solemn  coronation 
of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  called  himself  the 
Enipei-or  Cliarles  VII.,  was  not  celebrated  till 
the  14th  of  February  of  the  followiug  year,  1742, 
when  this  re]iresentative  of  the  Ca?sai-s  was  dying 
of  gout  and  gi'avel,  and  scarcely  able  to  stand.' 
In  the  meantime  the  King  of  Prussia  proceeded 
from  one  success  to  another,  using  botli  force 
and  fraud  with  singular  effect.  The  French  army, 
however,  after  getting  a  distant  view  of  the  old 
towers  of  Vienna,  was  driven  out  of  Austria  by 


Khevenhbller,  who  bravely  pushed  on  into  Bava- 
ria, and  eventually  obliged  the  Bavarian  army 
to  abandon  Prague  and  the  whole  of  Bohemia, 
and  hasten  to  the  defence  of  their  own  country. 

On  our  side  the  war  had  been  attended  with 
no  success  or  glory.  In  the  Mediterranean,  Ad- 
miral Haddock  retreated  before  a  Spanish  fleet 
which  had  been  suddenly  joined  by  twelve  ships 
of  war  from  Toulon,  and  the  connnander  of  which 
announced  that,  though  there  was  no  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  he  Inul  oi-dei-s  to  de- 
fend the  Spaniards  if  they  were  attacked.  That 
great  man  of  a  party.  Admiral  Vei-non,  had 
proved  himself  a  very  little  man  iu  war.  After 
the  destruction  of  Porto-Bello,  nothing  was  done 
in  S|)anish  America,  or,  we  might  say,  worse 
than  nothing.  When  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  and  Lord 
('.•ithcart  had  joined  Vernon  at  Jamaica,'-  the  Eng- 
lish armament  was  far  greater  than  any  that  had 
ever  been  assembled  in  those  seas:  there  were 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,  and  nearly  ninety  other 
vessels,  having  on  board  15,000  seamen  and 
12,000  soldiers.  Lord  Cathcart  caught  the  en- 
demic fever  and  died  ;  upon  which  General  Went- 
worth  took  the  command  of  the  laud  forces. 
After  demolishing  the  insignificant  fort  of  Cha- 
gres,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Lsthnuis  of  Da- 
rien,  they  knew  not  what  to  do  next.  A  coun- 
cil of  war  was  called,  which,  as  usual,  led  to 
conflicting  schemes,  jealousies,  and  irreconcilable 
hatreds.  Some  pro)»sed  to  attack  the  Havau- 
nah,  which  lay  to  leeward,  and  might  have  been 
reached  in  less  than  three  days,  and  which  was 
said  to  be  at  that  moment  ill  prejiared  for  de- 
fence: but  Vernon,  who  had  "the  voice  poten- 
tial," preferred  beating  up  against  the  w-iud  to 
Hispaniola,  iu  or<ler  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  French  squadron  collected  there  under  the 
Marquis  tl'Antin,  who  continued  to  wear  so  du- 
bious an  aspect  that  it  was  difficult  to  treat  him 
either  as  a  friend  or  a  foe.  Many  da3's  were 
thus  lost  in  beating  and  tacking  in  the  teeth  of 
the  wind  ;  and  then  Vernon  learned  that  D'Antin, 
with  a  greatly  diminished  crew  and  exhausted 
jjrovisions,  had  slipjied  ofl'  for  France.  The  Eng- 
lish armament  reach  Hispaniola,  took  in  wood 
and  water,  and  turned  back  towards  the  Sjianish 
main.  Another  council  of  war  was  called,  and, 
as  the  Spanish  admiral  De  Torres  had  now  sailed 
to  the  Havannah,  with  ample  means  of  defence, 


•  Memoirs  of  the  Margi-avinc  of  Sareith. 

2  "As  the  fleet  sailed  along  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  in  its 
way  to  Jamaica,  four  large  ships  of  war  were  discovered  ;  and 
Sir  Chaloner  detached  an  equal  number  of  his  squadron  to  give 
them  ch.ise  while  he  himself  proceeded  on  his  voyage.  As  those 
strange  ships  refiLsed  to  bring  to.  Lord  Augustus  Fitzroy,  the 
commodore  of  the  four  Rritish  shil>s,  saluted  one  of  them  with 
a  broadside,  and  a  smart  engagement  ensued.  iVfter  they  had 
fovight  during  tlie  best  part  of  the  night,  tlie  enemy  hoisted  their 
colours  in  the  morning,  and  apjieared  to  be  part  of  the  French 
squadron  which  had  sailed  from  Kurope  under  tlie  command  of 

Vol.  in. 


the  Marquis  d'Antin,  with  ordei-a  to  .nssist  the  Spanish  .admiral 
De  Torres,  in  attacking  and  distressing  the  Knglisli  ships  and 
colonics.  War  was  imt  yet  declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land :  tlierefore  hostilities  ceaBcd— the  Knglish  and  French  com- 
manders complimented  each  other,  excused  themselves  mutually 
for  the  mistake  which  had  happened,  and  jmrted  as  friends, 
w-itli  a  considerable  loss  of  men  on  both  sides." — Smollett,  l/iH. 
Enfj.  Smollett  w;is  in  this  .action,  and  has  given  a  most  spirited 
description  of  it  in  his  famous  sea-novel  of  Il'nh rick  Ranihmi. 
He  was  serving  as  assistant-surgeon,  and  w.as  an  eye  witness  of 
most  of  the  misiloings  of  this  faniotis  expedition. 
238 
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it  was  resolvetl  by  Vernon  to  attack  Carthagena. 
But  Carthagena  was  strongly  fortified,  and  Don 
Bljis  de  Leso,  an  officer  of  experience  and  repu- 
tation, had  just  reinforced  it,  and  lay  thei-e  with 
a  small  srpiadron  of  large  ships.  Vernon,  how- 
ever, who  was  too  riish  and  passionate  to  listen 
to  advice,  persisted  in  his  plan  of  attack ;  but, 
as  if  the  climate  had  affected  his  intellect,  when 
lie  had  anchored  a  little  to  the  windward  of  Car- 
thagena, he  lay  inactive  for  five  days,  and  then 
the  troops  were  landed  on  the  islet  called  Tierra 
Bomba,  near  the  harbour  mouth  known  by  the 
name  of  Boca  Chica,  or  "little  mouth,"  which, 
according  to  an  eye-witness,  was  surprisingly  for- 
tified with  castles,  batteries,  bombs,  chains,  cables, 
and  ships  of  war.  The  Briti.sh  troops,  however, 
effected  their  landing  on  the  islet,  covered  their 
ground  in  good  style,  threw  up  a  battery,  and 
made  a  breach  in  the  principal  fort,  being  assisted 
by  the  admiral,  who  sent  in  a  number  of  ships, 
to  divide  the  enemy's  fire  and  attention.      Lord 


THE 
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Aubrey  Beauclerc,  a  gallant  officer,  who  comman- 
ded one  of  these  ships,  was  slain.  The  Spanish 
ships  that  lay  athwart  the  harbour's  mouth 
were,  however,  soon  destroyed  or  taken ;  the  laml 
troops,  advancing  to  the  breach,  carried  the  ])vin- 
cipal  post,  and  found  the  rest  of  the  forts  and  bat- 
teries abandoned  ;  the  passage  of  the  Boca  Chica 
was  cleared,  and  the  fleet  sailed  into  the  immense 
harbour.  The  Spaniards  abandoned  the  great 
outwcjrk  of  C'astel  Grande  without  a  blow ;  but 
they  continued  strengthening  Carthagena  till  3O0 
cannon  were  mounted  on  the  ram])arts.  Vernon, 
exulting  in  his  partial  success,  sent  home  a  ship 


with  despatches  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  dated 
the  1st  of  April,  1741.  "  The  wonderful  success 
of  this  evening  and  night  is  so  astonishing,  that 
one  cannot  but  cry  out  with  the  psalmist,  '  It  is 
the  Lord's  doing,  and  seems  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.' "  So  wrote  the  admiral ;  and  so  ready  of 
belief  were  the  English  people,  that  they  began  to 
proclaim  hira  the  greatest  of  all  commanders; 
and  men  were  singing  his  praises  at  tavern- 
dinners  and  about  the  streets,  when  he  was  re- 
treating with  a  dishonoured  flag!  After  enter- 
ing the  harbour,  the  troops  and  artillery  were 
landed  within  a  mile  of  Carthagena,  all  the 
Spanish  outposts  retiring  before  them.  But  then 
there  was  a  jjanse.  Admiral  Vernon  seeming  to 
think  that  Genei-al  Wentworth  ought  to  take  the 
town  with  his  land  troops,  and  Wentworth  seem- 
ing to  be  of  opinion  that  that  office  ought  to  be 
performed  by  Vernon  and  the  sailors.'  The 
general  complained  that  the  sailors  lay  idle, 
while  his  troops  ashore  were  harassed  and  dimin- 
ished by  hard  duty,  fevers,  and  other  distemjjers; 
the  admiral  affirmed  that  his  ships  could  not  lie 
near  enough  to  batter  the  town  with  any  efl'ect, 
and  he  accused  the  soldiers  of  inactivity  and  want 
of  resolution  in  not  attacking  the  fort  of  San 
Lazaro,  which  commanded  part  of  the  town,  and 
might  be  taken  by  escalade.  The  truth  apjjears 
to  be  that  there  were  grievous  faults  on  both 
sides.  If,  however,  we  may  rely  upon  Smollett, 
Vernon  was  by  far  the  more  faulty  of  the  two. 
Stung  by  the  reproaches  of  the  admiral,  Went- 
worth called  a  coimeil  of  officers,  and  with  their 
advice  he  attempted  to  carry  Fort  San  Lazaro  by 
storm.  Twelve  huudi-ed  men,  headed  by  Gene- 
ral Guise,  and  guided  by  some  Spanish  deserters 
or  peasants,  who  were  either  ignorant,  or,  what  is 
more  likely,  in  the  pay  of  the  Spanish  governor, 
whom  they  pretended  to  have  left,  mai'ched  boldly 
up  to  the  foot  of  the  fort ;  but  the  guides  led 
them  to  the  very  strongest  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions ;  and,  what  was  worse,  when  they  came  to 
try  the  scaling-ladders  with  which  they  were 
provided,  they  found  them  too  short.  This  occa- 
sioned a  fatal  delay,  and  presently  the  brilliant 
morning  of  the  tropics  broke  with  its  glaring 
light  upon  what  had  been  intended  for  a  noctur- 
nal attack.  LTnder  these  circum.stances  the  wisest 
thing  would  have  been  an  instant  retreat ;  but 
the  soldiers  had  come  to  take  the  fort,  and  with  a 
hull-dog  resolution  they  seemed  determined  to 
take  it  at  every  disadvantage.  They  stood  under 
a  terrible  plunging  fire  adjusting  their  laddera 


'  "The  admiral  and  general  h.ad  contracted  a  lie.arty  contempt 
for  each  other,  and  took  all  opportimities  of  expresshig  their 
mutual  dislike;  far  from  .acting  vigorously  in  concert,  for  the 
.advantage  of  the  community,  they  maintained  a  mutiial  reserve 
and  separ.ate  cahals;  and  each  proved  more  eager  for  the  disgrace 
of  his  rival  than  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation. " — Smollett, , 
Histonj  of  Evglmid. 
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and  fixing  upon  jHiinta  where  the}'  might  climb ; 
:uul  they  diil  not  \w\d  an  inch  of  gronml,  though 
every  .Spanish  cannon  anil  musket  told  upon  tlieni 
and  thinned  their  ranks:  one  party  of  grenadiers 
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FoKT  Sas  Lazako,  Carthagesa. — From  an  old  view  iji  the  British  Musemu. 


even  attained  a  footing  on  the  top  of  a  rampart, 
when  their  brave  leader,  Colonel  Grant,  was 
mortally  wounded.  The  gi-enadiers  were  swept 
over  the  face  of  the  wall ;  but  still  the  rest  sus- 
tained the  enemy's  fire  for  several  hours,  and  did 
not  retreat  till  600,  or  one-half  of  their  original 
number,  lay  dead  or  wounded  at  the  foot  of  those 
fatal  walls.  It  is  said  that  Vernon  stood  inactive 
on  his  quarter-deck  all  the  while,  and  did  not 
send  in  his  boats  full  of  men  till  the  very  last 
moment,  when  Wentworth  was  retreating.  The 
heavy  rains  now  set  in,  and  disease  spread  with 
such  terrible  rapidity  that,  in  less  than  two  days, 
one-half  of  the  troops  on  shore  were  dead,  dying, 
or  unfit  for  service.  Another  council  of  war 
■was  thei-efore  called  ;  and  it  was  then  resolved  to 
give  up  the  enterprise  as  desperate,  to  re-embark 
the  land  forces,  and  to  sail  away  to  Jamaica. 
After  quarrelling  for  a  while  at  Jamaica,  Vernon 
and  Wentworth,  in  pursuance  of  fresh  orders 
from  home,  set  sail  for  the  island  of  Cuba.  The 
fine  land  army  of  12,000  men,  which  had  left 
England  with  Lord  Cathcart,  was  now  reduced 
to  less  than  3000 :  to  make  it  gi-eater  1000  Jam- 
aica negroes  were  drilled  and  added  to  it.  They 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Guentanamo,  on  the  south- 
east of  Cuba,  and  re -christened  the  place  Cum- 
berland Harbour,  in  honour  of  his  royal  highness 
at  home — and  this  was  atisolutely  all  they  could 
do,  for  the  town  of  St.  Jago  was  deemed  too 
strong  for  attack,  and  the  troops,  after  being 
landed  and  left   inactive   for  months,  were  re- 


embarked  in  NoverabBr,  and  cjirried  back  ngniu 
to  Jamaica.      But   the  muster-roll  was  sadder 
than  if  those  troojis  had  come  from  a  fierce  cam- 
j)aign — disease,  bad  salted  ]irovision.s  in  a  state 
of  jmtridily,  and  excesses  in 
rum,  had  reduced  the  whites 
from  3000  to  less  than  2000. 
After  these  faihnes    it   was 
niadness,or  something  woree, 
in  the  ministry  to  send  out 
to  Vernon,  as  they  did,  four 
more  ships  of  war  and  3000 
moresoldiers.  The  land-crabs 
of  the  Caribbeea  ate  most  of 
those  unfortunate  men,  and 
Vernon  <lid  nothing  with  an 
armament  that,  from  first  to 
last,  cost  millions  of  money 
and  many  thousands  of  lives. 
These  dismal  occurrences, 
though  they  were  not  half 
known  until  a  month  after 
that  struggle  was  over,  had 
a  gi-eat  effect  upon  the  geuend 
election,  and   rendered  still 
more  unpojuilitr  the  ministry 
of  Walpole,  for  people  would 
not  rememVier  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  prevent 
this  war,  and  his  political  opponents  who  had 
driven  him  into  it  did  not  scrujjle  to  make  him 
answerable  for  every  failure.     At  the  same  time, 
the  opposition,  aided  by  the  purses  of  the  wealthy 
old  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  of  Pulteney,  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  incurred  considera- 
ble debts  in  the  i)urchase  of  boroughs,  practised 
corruption  and  bribery  to  an  unprecedented  ex- 
tent.    By  these  and  other  means  the  ministerial 
candidates  were  defeated  in  many  places,  and. 
before  parliament  met,  the  thickly  coming  news 
of  disaster  and  disgrace  converted   many  men, 
who  had  started  as  friends  to  the  minister,  into 
enemies  or  querulous  critics.    To  organize  before- 
hand their  modes  of  attack  in  the  two  houses, 
the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  had  numerous  meet- 
ings and  conferences;  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting.  Lord  Cliesterfield  went  over  to  Avig- 
non, and   became  the  guest  of  the  jiretender's 
ex-minister,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  aiul,  by  so  do- 
ing, procured  from  the  pretender  letters  to  nearly 
100  of  the  ]iriucii)al  Jacoldtes  in   England  and 
Scotland,  urging  them  to  exert  themselves  against 
Walpole.     With  the  :nost  compact  and  harmo- 
nious cabinet   that   ever   existed,  this  minister 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bide  the  storm  ;  but 
his  cabinet  was  more  and  more  divided.     AVhen 
the  king  came  over  matters  were  not  mended, 
for  he  was  in  an  ill  humour  at  the  miserable  exhi- 
bition he  had  made  in  his  continental  dominions, 
and  was  distracted  by  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
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i-csult  of  tlie  great  confederacy  between  France, 
Uns.sia,  ami  Bavaria.  He  opened  tlie  new  par- 
liament  on  tlie  4tli  of  December,  in  a  sjieecli 
in  wliich  lie  took  care  to  remind  the  liouses  tliat 
the  war  with  S]jain,  in  wliich  he  wa.s  engaged, 
had  been  entered  into  by  the  I'epeated  ailvice  of 
both  Houses  of  Pai-liauient,  wlio,  moreover,  had 
I)articularly  recommended  him  to  carry  it  on  in 
America.  The  opposition  in  the  new  House  of 
Commons  allowed  Arthur  Onslow  to  be  re-elected 
sjieaker  without  opposition ;  but  they  began 
their  fight  upon  the  address.  Shijipeu  moved  an 
amendment  to  the  effect  that  his  majesty  might 
be  entreated  not  to  engage  the  kingdom  in  war 
for  the  security  of  Hanover.  Lord  Noel  Som- 
erset seconded  Shippen,  and  the  now  re-united 
Tories  and  discontented  Whigs  seemed  anxious 
to  divide  the  house  and  show  their  strength  at 
once ;  but  Pulteney,  who  was  not  quite  sure  of 
their  numbers,  told  them  that  dividing  was  not 
the  way  to  multiply.  Walpole,  embarrassed  and 
dispirited,  offered  as  a  compromise  the  omission 
of  the  whole  paragi-aph  of  the  proposed  address 
"  for  returning  his  majesty  the  thanks  of  this 
house  for  his  royal  care  in  |irosecuting  the  war 
with  Spain."  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  con- 
fession of  hopeless  weakness :  Pulteney  chose  to 
consider  it  as  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  that  orator 
then  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  Walpole  was 
purposely  ruining  the  nation  in  order  to  serve 
the  pretender.  Sir  Robert  replied  with  as  much 
spirit,  as  much  force  and  command  as  he  had 
ever  shown  ;  and  there  was  enough  in  the  exti'a- 
vagance  of  Pulteney's  declamations  to  restore 
him  for  a  moment  to  his  old  vigour.  He  quoted 
.some  words  which  had  been  used  by  Chesterfield 
in  the  other  house,  and  he  hinted  at  that  lord's 
secret  mission  to  the  Jacobites  at  Avignon.  He 
asked  whether  he,  as  minister,  had  raised  the 
war  in  Germany,  or  advised  the  war  with  Spain 
— whether  he  killed  the  late  emperor  and  King 
of  Prussia — whether  he  was  the  counsellor  of  the 
ambitious  and  conquering  Frederick — whether 
he  had  kindled  the  war  between  Muscovy  and 
Sweden,  which  was  preventing  the  czarina  from 
assisting  the  assailed  Queen  of  Hungar}'.  And, 
in  conclusion,  he  said  that,  he  was  so  far  from 
wishing  to  evade  a  strict  inquiry,  that  if  the 
gentleman  who  had  arraigned  his  conduct  would 
name  a  day  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the 
nation,  he  would  himself  second  the  motion. 
Pulteney  accepted  the  challenge,  naming  the  2l8t 
of  January  next ;  and  Walpole,  keeping  his  word, 
seconded  him.  Meanwhile  the  whole  clause  aliout 
the  Spanish  war  was  struck  out  of  the  address, 
which  was  then  passed  unanimously. 

,  _  ,  ,        If  Waliiole  had  consulted  his  own 
A.D.    li4-2.    ,.     .        [  ,  ,  ,,     , 

dignity,  he  would  assuredly  have 

resigned  before  the  declaration  of  war;  but  he 


clung  to  office  even  now,  when  the  jiossession  of 
it  could  only  entail  disgrace  and  wretchedness. 
Fancying  that  he  might  gain  his  object  if  he 
could  buy  over  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  Jiarty, 
he  prevailed  upon  the  king  to  offer  his  royal  high- 
ness an  additional  £5(>,(Xl(l  a-year,  ami  the  pay- 
ment of  all  his  debts,  provided  he  would  cease 
opposing  the  measui-es  of  government.  Seeker, 
Bisho])  of  Oxford,  was  thought  the  proper  mes- 
senger to  carry  this  offer  to  the  prince  ;  but  the 
prince  declared  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  pro- 
posals so  long  as  Wali)ole  continued  in  power. 
The  minister  must  have  been  weakened  as  well 
as  disgraced  by  this  strange  jtroceeding.  During 
the  Christmas  holidays,  Walpole  and  his  enemies 
were  alike  busy  conferring,  planning,  bribing, 
promising :  but  the  opposition  were  the  more 
successful ;  and  Walpole's  underling,  the  courtly, 
silky  Lord  Hervey,  formed  one  of  a  triumvirate 
with  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney.  Bubb  Doding- 
ton  renewed  his  close  alliance  with  the  Prince  of 
Wales ;  and,  seeing  that  there  could  now  be  no 
danger  from  his  boldness — that  the  minister  he 
had  so  long  feared  could  neither  punish  nor  re- 
wai'd  —  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Wilmington 
(the  Sir  Spencer  Compton  of  former  days),  urging 
him  to  use  his  influence  witli  his  majesty  for  the 
immediate  dismissal  of  Sir  Robert.  Bubb,  who 
was  accustomed  to  write  and  talk  about  patriot- 
ism and  "the  noble  simplicity  of  opposition," 
wanted  a  peerage  ;  but,  though  he  contributed  to 
that  event,  his  wishes  were  not  gi'atified  till  nine- 
teen yeai's  after  the  fall  of  Waljiole,  and  little 
more  than  one  year  before  his  own  death.  Par- 
liament met,  after  the  holidays,  on  the  18th  of 
January;  and,  on  the  21st,  Pulteney  began  his 
great  combat  with  the  minister,  protesting  that 
his  motion  was  not  ])ointed  against  any  particidar 
person,  but  was  simply  intended  to  assist  his  ma- 
jesty. Pitt,  who  was  every  day  rising  in  considera- 
tion, and  several  othei^s  of  the  assailants,  spoke 
to  the  same  effect;  but  Lord  Perceval,  one  of  the 
"  patriots,"  soon  let  out  the  secret  that  the  combat 
a  outrance  was  intended  against  Walpole,  for  his 
lordship  declared  that  he  should  vote  for  a  com- 
mittee of  accusation.  The  veteran  minister  rose, 
and  said  that  he  must,  therefore,  take  the  ques- 
tion upon  himself ;  and  lie  then  proceeded  to  de- 
liver his  last  gi-eat  speech.  He  told  them  that, 
for  twenty  years,  they  had  not  been  able  to  touch 
him;  and  that,  even  now,  in  order  to  get  near  his 
heart,  they  had  been  reduced  to  a  disgraceful 
subterfuge.  He  defied  them  to  substantiate  their 
charges,  and  assured  them  he  wanted  no  favour, 
but  to  be  acquainted  with  their  articles  of  accusa- 
tion. If  Bubb  Dodington  had  been  capable  of 
blushing,  he  must  have  blushed  now;  for  Walpole 
designated  him  as  a  person  of  great  self-mortifi- 
cation, seeing  that,  for  sixteen  years,  he  had  con- 
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(lesceiuleil  to  bear  part  in  that  administration 
whicli  he  now  termed  infamous.  According  to 
one  account,  Sir  Robert  also  dissected  Pulteney, 
and  laid  his  heart  open  to  the  view  of  the  house; 
and,  accordin_^  to  all  accounts,  the  old  minister 
had  never  before  displayed  so  much  ehxpience  and 
so  intimate  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  allairs. 
But  men  and  parties  hail  been  packed,  not  to 
listen,  but  to  vote  and  condemn  ;  and,  upon  a 
division,  Pulteuey's  motion  was  rejected,  but 
rejected  onl)/  hi/  a  majoriti/  of  three.  After  the 
mournful  exhibition  of  this  majority,  Walpole 
made  no  opposition  to  an  address  to  the  king  for 
copies  of  the  corresijondence  with  his  Prussian 
majesty;  and  the  motion,  though  it  had  been 
rejected  on  the  18th  of  December  by  a  majority 
of  twenty -four,  was  now  allowed  to  pass  without 
a  division.  But  it  was  a  disputed  election  that 
sealed  the  old  minister's  doom.  On  the  28th  of 
January,  in  a  vote  upon  the  Cliipijenham  election 
jietition,  he  was  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one,  or 
by  237  against  236.     He 

"stood  i'  the  level 

Of  .a  full  charg'd  confederacy." 

His  brother,  his  sons,  and  all  his  truest  friends 
advised  an  instant  retreat  ;  and  his  colleagues  or 
subalterns  seem  to  have  refused  to  act  with  him 
a  day  longer,  declaring,  all  of  them,  that  Ids 
i-etiring  was  become  absolutely  necessary  as  the 
only  means  to  carry  on  the  public  business.  On 
the  night  of  Sunday,  the  31st  of  January,  he  got 
ready  to  retire  to  his  splendid  mansion  at  Hough- 


the  king  fell  on  his  neck,  wept,  kissed  liis  cheek, 
and  requested  to  see  him  fi-equeutly.  The  shade 
of  Queen  Caroline  raix.y  at  tliat  moment  liave 
been  in  the  mental  vision  of  both  king  and  min- 
ister. On  the  following  day,  the  2d  of  February, 
Walpole  sent  a  private  intimation  to  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  must  have  joyfully  announced  his 
downfall  to  the  opposition  ;  for  on  that  evening, 
when  the  Himse  of  Commons  came  to  their  final 
decision  on  the  Chipiienliam  election,  the  oi)po- 
sition  majority  of  one  was  found  to  be  swelled 
to  sixteen.  But,  once  liaving  made  up  his  mind 
to  his  fate,  Walpole  found  that  it  was  not  so 
difficult  to  bear  ;  and  during  the  discussion,  and 
upon  the  division,  he  was  cheerful  and  even 
facetious.  Next  nmrning,  the  3d  of  February, 
Lord-cliancellor  Hardwicke  intimated  tliat  it  was 
his  m.ajest3''s  desire  that  the  houses  should  ad- 
journ for  a  fortnight.  On  tlie  iUh  Sir  liobert 
Wal|)ole  was  created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  on  the 
nth  he  formally  resigned  all  his  places.  Though 
not  the  best  of  possible  ministers,  Walpole  was 
better  and  wiser  than  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him — wiser,  we  believe,  and  more  suited  to 
the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times,  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries  or  immediate  successors. 
Still,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  regret  that 
he  was  driven  from  his  post:  he  liad  seen  his 
best  days,  and  the  country  under  his  care  lia<l 
grown  strong  enough  to  do  without  a  dictator 
or  sole  minister,  which  he  indisputably,  and,  as 
we  think,  fortunately  for  England,  was.  In  a 
country  like  this,  one  man, 
or  one  body  of  men  acting 
under  a  single  head,  can  hai'dly 
hope  for  a  permanence  of 
power ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
frequent  mischiefs  resulting 
from  changes,  it  is  not  desir- 
aVile  that  tliey  should.  Wal- 
])ole's  downfall  was  hailed 
with  enthusiastic  joy  by  the 
people;  but  the  fallen  minister 
could  take  with  him  the  proud 
satisfaction  that  he  had  se- 
cured the  constitution  and 
Hanoverian  succession  ;  that 
the  people  who  were  cursing 
him  h;ul  made  rapid  strides  in 
wealth  and  civilization ;  that 
their  general  condition  and 
ton;  and  on  the  next  morning,  at  a  private  audi-  the  whole  aspect  of  the  country  had  been  wonder- 
ence,  he  informed  his  master  that  at  liwt  he  must  fully  improved  under  his  long  administration; 
quit  his  service.  George  was  not  destitute  of  and  that  he  had  never  been  harsh,  cruel,  or  blood- 
feeling  ;  and  such  a  separation,  such  a  breaking  thirsty,  but  had  on  the  contrary  moderated,  in 
of  a  connection  which  had  lasted  for  so  many  ]  practice,  the  barbarities  of  the  law,  and  made 
years,  and  which  on  the  whole  had  been  so  bene-  an  execution  for  political  ofTences  a  rare  spectacle, 
ficial  to  his  majest/s  .affairs,  was  enough  to  move  The  n.ation,  however,  long  continued  to  rail  .at  the 
a  sterner  heart.    As  Walpole  knelt  to  kiss  hands,    parting  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  his  sove- 
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leign,  and  which  iuchuled,  liesijes  the  peerage,  a 
pension  of  £4000  a-yem-,  and  a  patent  of  rank  for 
an  illegitimate  daughter  by  a  mistress  whom  he 
had  subseipiently  married.  But  Walpole  was  not, 
like  Wolsey,  hounded  down  by  his  king,  and  left 
altogether  naked  to  the  fury  of  his  enemies :  in 
dismissing  him,  George  consulted  liim  as  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  allowed  him  to 
bargain  with  his  successor  for  security  as  to  the 
piist.  His  successor  in  the  treasury  was  none 
other  than  his  old  friend  and  tool  Wilmington, 
the  Sir  Spencer  Compton  of  former  days,  who 
might  have  been  prime  minister  at  the  acces- 
sion of  George  II.  if  he  had  possessed  talent  and 
spirit,  and  had  not  quailed  before  Sir  Robert. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  once  ho]3ed  to 
steji  into  Walpole's  place,  was  employed  by  the 
king  to  moderate  the  wratli  and  dictatorial  power 
of  Pulteney — for  that  orator,  at  this  moment,  was 
more  of  a  dictator  than  the  late  minister  had  ever 
been.  His  grace  told  him  how  his  majesty  trusted 
that  he  (Pulteney)  would  not  distress  the  govern- 
ment by  making  too  many  changes  in  the  cabinet 
in  the  midst  of  a  session  of  parliament.  Pulteney 
politely  replied,  that  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  or  to  the  lord- chancellor;  but 
that  he  must  insist  that  some  obnoxious  persons 
should  be  dismissed  at  once,  and  that  he  and  his 
friends  should  have  a  majority  in  that  cabinet, 
the  nomination  to  the  boards  of  treasury  and  ad- 
miralty, and  the  disposal  of  the  office  of  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland — an  office  which  had  been 
abolished,  but  which  they  thought  ought  now  to 
be  revived.  Being  made  easy  as  to  liis  own 
jilace,  Newcastle  advised  Pulteney  to  take  the 
premiership  ;  but  that  patiiot  said  modestly,  that, 
as  he  had  the  disposal  of  all  jjlaces  in  liis  hands, 
he  would  accept  of  none — tliat  all  he  wanted  for 
liiraself  was  a  peerage  and  a  seat  in  the  cabinet. 
And,  according  to  the  absolute  dictum  of  this 
House-of-C'oramous  orator,  Wilmington  was  con- 
firmed first  lord  of  the  treasui-y,  Sandys,  the 
motion-maker,  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, Carteret  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Tweeddale  secretary  for  Scotland. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  security  which  had  been 
procured  for  the  fallen  minister :  the  court  had 
consented  to  disarm  the  fierce  enmity  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  actually  giving  him  the  addi- 
tional £50,000  a -year,  and  by  promising  that 
Lord  Baltimore  and  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton, 
two  of  his  steady  adherents,  should  have  seats  at 
the  new  board  of  admiralty.  After  this  his  royal 
highness  had  granted  Walpole  a  private  audience, 
and  had  assured  him  tliat  his  enuuty  was  at  an 
end,  and  that,  instead  of  attacking,  he  would  de- 
fend him  if  assailed  by  others. 

When  the  ministerial  arrangements  were  di- 
vulged, they  threw  the  Tories  into  a  paroxysm 


of  rage  ;  for  the  Tories,  who  had  heljied  the  oppo- 
sition to  gain  their  victory  by  coalescing  with 
them  in  the  present  pai-liament,  got  nothing — 
nay,  not  so  much  as  a  title  or  a  promise.  But 
this  discontent  w;vs  not  confined  to  the  Tories. 
All  the  leading  Whigs  that  liad  not  gut  a  share 
of  the  ministerial  spoils  were  as  furious  as  they ; 
and  there  presently  arose  a  loud  lament  about 
the  faithlessness  of  parties,  and  the  iiuquity  of 
Pulteney  and  Carteret  in  treating  and  absolutely 
bargaining  for  themselves  without  consulting  the 
great  body  of  the  opposition.  Pitt,  Lyttletou, 
the  Grenvilles,  and  all  those  young  men  in  par- 
liament whom  Walpole  had  been  accustomed  to 
call  the  "boy  patriots,"  and  who  had  done  their 
best  to  prevent  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
entered  into,  murmured  the  loudest  of  all,  and 
sharpened  their  tongues  and  their  wits  for  the 
continuation  of  the  opposition  harangues  to  which 
they  had  been  so  long  accustomed.  On  the  11th 
of  February,  the  very  day  of  Walpole's  formal 
resignation,  a  great  Whig  meeting  was  called  at 
the  Fountain  Tavern,  in  the  Strand.  Lord  Car- 
tei'et  refused  to  go,  saying  that  he  never  dined 
at  taverns ;  but  Pulteney  went,  and  Sandys,  the 
new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  nearly  300 
more,  peers  and  commoners,  most  of  them  dis- 
satisfied men.  Lord  Talbot  filled  a  glass  to  the 
brim,  and  drank  to  cleansing  the  Augean  stable 
of  the  dung  and  gi-ooms.  The  Duke  of  Argyle, 
who  had  done  as  much  against  Walpole  as  any 
lord,  and  who  had  got  nothing  by  the  change, 
declaimed  as  if  disappointment  had  turned  him 
into  a  downright  Jacobite,  or  as  if  he  had  been 
born  and  bred  in  Torj'  principles  ;  and  he  finished 
a  long  speech  by  saying  that  nothing  would  go 
well  until  the  Tories  were  jjrovided  with  places 
as  well  as  the  Whig.s,  and  the  administration  was 
founded  "upon  the  broad  bottom  of  both  parties." 
Pulteney,  in  repl}',  professed  his  disinterested- 
ness, and  showed  that  the  admission  of  the  Tories 
into  office  must  be  a  work  of  time,  in  consequence 
of  their  late  disaffection  to  the  reigning  family. 
Motion-making  Sand3's  also  made  a  speech,  say- 
ing that  the  king  had  offered  him  a  place,  and 
why  should  he  not  accept  it? — that  if  he  did  not 
another  would — or  if  nobody  would,  his  majesty 
would  be  obliged  to  employ  his  old  minister 
again,  which  he  fancied  the  gentlemen  present 
did  not  wish  to  see.  The  meeting  broke  up  in 
a  humour  much  improved  by  wine  and  good 
cheer ;  "  but,"  adds  a  recent  writer,  "  what  seems 
to  have  principally  weighed  with  them,  was  that 
each  remembered  how  many  offices  were  still 
vacant,  and  hoped  that  some  were  reserved  for 
himself  or  for  his  friends."'  A  few  days  after, 
a  conference  took  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the 
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Lords  Chesterfield,  Cobliam,  and  Bathurst  pressed 
their  claims  on  Pulteiiey  and  the  friends  lie  had 
put  into  otiice.  In  the  end,  Argyle  obtained  for 
himself  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  the  mastership  of 
the  onlnauee,  and  the  regiment  of  which  he  had 
recently  been  deprived  by  Walpule;  and  he  ))ro- 
cured,  though  not  without  opposition  and  diffi- 
culty, the  promise  of  a  seat  at  the  new  board  of 
admiralty  for  his  friend  Sir  John  Hyude  Cotton, 
a  declai-ed  Jacobite.  Chesterfield  got  nothing ; 
but  Cobhara,  who  had  been  dismissed  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  excise  bill,  was  restored 
to  the  command  of  the  Grenadier  Guards,  and 
made  a  field-marshal.  Cobham,  who  was  mater- 
nal uncle  to  two  of  the  "  boy  patriots" — Lyttle- 
ton  and  Grenville — could  get  nothing  for  his 
nejihews.  Gower  and  Bathui'-st  got,  for  the  pre- 
seut,  nothing  but  promises  for  themselves  or  for 
their  particular  friends.  As  Lord  Harrington 
chose  to  resign  his  secretaryship  of  state  in  favour 
of  Carteret,  he  was  created  an  earl,  and  made 
jiresideut  of  the  council  in  lieu  of  Wilmington. 
Walpole's  secretary-at-war,  Sir  William  Yonge, 
an<l  his  paymaster  of  the  forces,  ]Mi\  Pelham, 
brother  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  were  both 
•allowed  to  remain  in  office.  Having  settled  these 
matters,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  all  the  leaders 
of  the  late  opposition,  went  to  pay  their  respects 
at  court,  where  none  of  them  had  appeared  for  a 
long  time.  George  received  his  sou  very  coldly. 
On  that  same  day  the  parliament  met,  and  tJie 
voice  of  ojiposition  seemed  to  be  mute.  But  the 
king  )iositively  refused  to  admit  Sir  John  Hynde 
Cotton  to  the  place  promised  him  in  the  admi- 
ralty, saying,  with  some  reason,  that  they  ought 
not  to  expect  him  to  employ  and  promote  the 
enemies  of  his  family,  and  that  he  would  stand 
by  the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  in 
jirefereuce  to  the  Jacobites.  This  made  a  new 
storm.  The  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  had  insisted 
upon  Cotton's  promotion,  and  who,  moreover,  is 
supposed  to  have  aimed  at  the  entire  authority 
in  Scotland,  and  to  have  been  in-itated  at  the 
appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  thun- 
<lered  in  the  House  of  Lords;  and  the  Tory 
party  in  both  houses  expressed  the  utmost  indig- 
nation at  the  rejection  of  the  Jacobite  Cotton, 
who,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
had  been  almost  as  troublesome  to  the  Whigs  as 
the  thorough-going  Jacobite  Ship])en.  This  Tory 
opposition  would  have  been  insignificant  enough 
if  left  to  itself;  but  disappointment,  irritation, 
and  jealousy  at  once  induced  an  abundance  of 
Whigs  to  join  it ;  and  there  wiis  thus  again  a 
coalition  of  men  of  opposite  principles,  but  of 
one  spite  —  discontented  Whigs  joining  Tories 
and  Jacobites,  as  they  had  done  before  in  order 
to  overthrow  Walpole.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
himself  grew  dissatisfied,  and  soon  began  to  crv 


down  the  government  which  he  had  lielped  to 
make.  Wilmington,  the  nominal  head  of  tliis 
government,  had  not  improved  in  ability  and 
energy  in  growing  old ;  and  Pulteney,  who  threw 
himself  out  of  the  commons,  his  i)roper  sphere, 
by  taking  a  peerage  and  becoming  Lord  Bath, 
gave  satisfaction  to  no  ]-iarty,  but  considerable 
disgust  to  the  country.  As  leader  of  the  o]i))osi- 
tion  in  the  low-er  house,  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  .shouts  of  applause  and  vehement  congratula- 
tions whenever  he  ajipeared  abroad  in  the  streets 
of  London ;  but  now  he  was  hissed  and  booted 
by  liis  late  admirers.  In  tlie  poignant  words  of 
Chesterfield,  "the  nation  looked  upon  Pulteney 
as  a  deserter;  and  he  shrunk  into  insignificance 
and  an  earldom."  He  and  his  l)arty  soon  found 
how  much  more  easy  it  is  to  condemn  than  to 
rectify ;  how  many  things  that  serve  to  adorn  au 
opposition  speech  ai-e  imjiracticable,  or  even  un- 
desirable, in  office.  But  the  peo)ile  are  never 
disposed  to  make  allowances  for  these  seeming 
discrepancies  iu  the  conduct  of  public  men  ;  and 
they  expected,  as  the  least  that  the  new  cabinet 
could  do,  that  they  should  undo  everything  they 
had  opjjosed — everything  they  had  complained 
of  and  protested  against  during  the  long  reign 
of  Sir  Robert.  There  was  no  want  of  clamours 
and  petitions,  from  towns  and  counties,  for  the 
punishment  of  the  expelled  minister.  The  mad 
cry  was  continued  that  Walpole  had  ruined  the 
trade  of  the  country ;  but  it  apjjeared  that  no 
man  knew  how  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  this 
gi-eatest  of  all  evils.  If  we  are  to  believe  Tindal, 
"  many  of  the  towns  were  for  reducing,  if  not 
abolishing  almost  all  taxes,  though  tliey  all  agi-eed 
in  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  continuing  the 
war  with  double  vigour."  On  the  23d  of  March, 
Lord  Limerick  rose  and  proposed  the  apjioint- 
ment  of  a  secret  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
ti'ii  last  years  of  Walpole's  administration.  Pul- 
teney not  only  voted  but  spoke  iu  favour  of  the 
motion  ;  and  it  was  carried  accordingly,  the  ma- 
jority beiug  2.52  to  245.  Pulteney,  howevei", 
desired  not  to  be  named  on  tlie  committee,  and 
recommended  moderation  and  fair  play.  The 
fallen  minister's  witty  son,  Horace  Walpole, 
though  not  so  able  with  his  tongue  as  with  his 
pen,  delivered  a  speech — the  first  he  had  ever 
made  in  the  house— in  defence  of  his  father;  and 
was  answered,  in  a  fierce  and  ungenerous  style, 
by  Pitt.  They  then  appointed  a  committee  to 
name  the  members  of  this  secret  committee  of 
inquiry — a  task  which  is  said  to  have  occupied 
them,  without  intermission  or  rest,  for  twenty- 
two  hours.  When  the  names  of  the  secret  com- 
mittee were  announced,  there  were  found  to  be 
among  them  only  two  decided  friends  of  the 
ex-minister;  the  rest  of  the  twenty-one  (the  total 
number)  were  indifferent  to  his  fate,  or  were  his 
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rancorous  enemies.  Tliey  chose  Lord  Limerick 
tlieir  clmirmai),  luiil  entered  upon  tlieir  iuveati- 
{^ation,  not  lie.sitatinj,',  in  their  active  hatred,  to 
attack  and  examine  mountains  of  state  papers, 
and  ))\'ramids  of  treasury  boolis.  Sir  John  Bar- 
nard, the  city  member  and  financier,  thougli  no 
sturdy  an  enemy  to  tlie  minister  when  in  power, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  tlieir  unfairness,  and 
dechvred  that,  since  their  views  were  not  general, 
but  particular,  and  all  directed  against  one  man, 
he  would  no  longer  take  part  io  the  labours  of 
the  committee.  On  the  other  side,  the  king,  who 
was  in  constant  communication  with  Walpole 
and  his  friends,  diil  all  that  he  could  to  frustrate 
the  inquiry,  and  to  encourage  the  obstinacy  of 
witnesses  in  refusing  to  give  evidence  against 
their  former  patron  and  master.  Mr.  Edgcumbe, 
who  had  managed  the  Cornish  boroughs  for 
Walpole,  and  who  might  have  told  many  a  trea- 
sury tale,  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  and  so 
shielded  from  the  examination  of  the  lower 
house.  It  is  quite  clear,  however,  that  if  on  the 
one  side  impediments  had  been  thrown  in  the 
way  of  their  investigation,  the  secret  committee, 
on  the  other  side,  had  been  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  inqiartial  and  just  spirit  which  ought 
to  have  guided  their  impiiry,  and  dictated  their 
report.  These  gentlemen  gained  no  honour  by 
their  doings ;  for  their  rejiort,  presented  on  the 
30th  of  June,  was  received  by  the  public  with 
miivcrsal  contempt,  and  their  labours  were  com- 
])ared  to  those  of  the  pai-turient  mountain  in  the 
fable  that  brought  forth  a  ridiculous  mouse.  Per- 
sonally, the  character  of  the  ex-minister  seemed 
to  gain  by  these  proceedings ;  for  though  he  had 
so  often  been  accused  of  being  harsh  and  tyran- 
nical to  his  dependants,  there  was  not  one  of 
his  subalterns  in  office,  though  threatened  with 
severe  punishment,  and  no  doubt  tempted  by  the 
offer  of  rewards,  that  would  speak  against  him, 
or  betray  any  of  his  secrets. 

Sir  Robert  Godschall,  lord-mayor  and  member 
for  the  city,  and  a  very  dull  heavy  man  besides, 
brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  repeal  of  the 
septennial  act.  Pulteney,  who  was  not  yet  gone 
to  the   lonls,   opposed   this  repeal  with  all  his 


might,  though  it  had  been  the  burden  of  some 
of  the  longest  and  best  of  his  opposition  sjieeches. 
On  the  motion  of  Pulteney  £5(M,<)U0  more  were 
granted  to  the  Queen  of  Ilungaiy  ;  and  a  su])ply 
of  more  than  .£5,00(.),tl00  was  voted  for  carrying 
on  the  war  with  vigour.  Little  else  passed  worthy 
of  notice  during  this  session,  which  was  closed  on 
the  15th  of  July,  when  his  majesty  in  the  pro- 
rogation speech  intimated  that  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  her  Hungarian  majesty 
aud  the  King  of  Prussia  under  his  mediation. 
Lord  Gower  was  now  appointed  keeper  of  the 
])rivy  seal  in  the  room  of  Lord  Hervey,  and 
Lord  Bathurst,  a  Jacobite,  as  Gower  was,  or  had 
been,  was  made  cajitain  of  the  band  of  gentlemen 
pensioners,  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Bolton. 
But  the  jxirty  called  ''the  boys"  still  remained 
out  of  place  and  out  of  humour. 

Carteret  prevailed  upon  his  colleagues  to  send 
16,000  men  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  the  house 
of  Austria  in  Flanders ;  but  the  result  of  the 
British  campaign  in  the  great  scene  of  Marl- 
borough's glory  is  told  in  a  very  few  words. 
The  Dutch  would  not  act  with  them,  nor  make 
any  vigorous  effoi-t  in  support  of  the  pragmatic 
sanction,  and  our  troops  remained  in  Flanders 
"  idle,  unemployed,  and  quarrelling  with  the 
inhabitants."'  But,  fortunately  for  her,  Maria 
Theresa  did  not  depend  upon  the  states -general 
or  upon  English  auxiliaries.  Her  best  general, 
KhevenhoUer,  continued  to  serve  her  well  in  the 
field,  and  doubts  and  mi.sgivings  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  France  crept  into  the  cabinet  of  Frederick 
of  Prussia.  A  battle  gained  by  tlie  Prussians  in 
the  month  of  May  at  Czaslau,  in  Bohemia,  had, 
moreover,  the  eflect  of  inducing  the  Queen  of 
Hungaiy  to  be  less  tenacious  about  Silesia;  aud, 
as  she  agreed  to  yield  that  province  to  Frederick, 
all  present  obstacles  to  a  peace  were  removed, 
and  a  treaty  between  them  was  signed  in  the 
mouth  of  June.  Left  to  themselves,  the  French, 
who  had  penetrated  into  Bohemia  or  the  other 
hereditary  dominions  of  Austria,  could  neither 
maintain  their  footing  nor  extricate  themselves 
without  tremendous  loss. 
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i]AVING  obtained  Naples  and  Sicily 
for  her  son  Don  Carlos,  the  Queen 
of  Spain  thought  she  might  ac- 
quire some  other  sovereignty  soutli 
of  the  Alps  for  her  younger  son, 
Don  Philip.  This  scheme  produced 
a  great  ell'ect  in  the  peninsula :  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  had  contributed  to  the  conquest  of 
Naples  by  suddenly  declaring  against  the  house 
of  Austria,  now  as  suddenly  broke  liis  alliance 
with  tlie  Bourbons  of  France  and  Sjiain,  allied 
liimself  with  Maria  Theresa,  and  enabled  her 
troops  to  drive  tlie  S])aniard3  out  of  Lonibardy. 
To  keep  in  check  Don  Carlos,  who  was  collect- 
ing an  army  at  Naples,  and  who  liad  already 
sent  troops  to  Upper  Italy  to  co-operate  witli 
tlie  Spaniards  and  liis  brother  Don  Pliilip,  the 
English  government  despatched  Commodore  Mar- 
tin with  five  ships  of  tlie  line.  Martin,  when 
no  sucli  bold  measure  was  expected,  sailed  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  and,  without  firing  the  usual 
friendly  salute,  lay  to,  off  the  city,  and  sent  a 
messenger  on  shore  to  inform  the  king  tliat 
Great  Britain,  as  the  ally  aud  confedei-ate  of 
Austria,  and  as  the  enemy  of  Spain,  jiroposed  to 
the  Two  Sicilies  an  absolute  neutrality  in  this 
war ;  that  if  his  Sicilian  majesty  would  accede  to 
this  proposal,  and  engage,  in  writing,  to  witlidraw 
liis  troops  from  the  Spanish  army  and  to  remain 
Vol.  III. 


neutral,  no  liarm  sliould  happen  him  ;  but  that, 
if  he  refused,  tlie  English  men-of-war  would 
bombard  his  city.  Don  Carlos  and  his  court 
were  thrown  into  consternation,  for  tlie  city  was 
without  defences  and  almost  witliout  any  garri- 
son, and  the  people,  according  to  their  wont,  were 
beginning  to  riot.  Tlie  Neapolitan  ministers  en- 
deavoured to  gain  a  little  time,  and  sent  a  noble 
messenger  on  board  the  English  commodore's 
ship  to  debate  and  defer  proceedings;  but  Martin, 
a  decided  sailor  of  the  true  stamp,  pulled  out  his 
watcli,  laid  it  upon  his  cabin  table,  and  told  him 
that  in  two  hours'  time  he  should  iiegin  to  bom- 
bard. Upon  this  the  Neapolitan  counsellors  of 
state,  who  had  been  assembled  in  a  hurry,  loudly 
declared  to  the  king  that  nothing  was  left  for 
them  but  to  accede  to  the  neutrality;  and  then 
Don  Carlos  wrote  out  the  promises  required  of 
him,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  to  his  general, 
the  Duke  of  Castropignano,  commanding  him  to 
leave  the  Spaniards  and  return  home  with  the 
Neapolitan  troops  forthwith.  The  haughty  mes- 
senger of  the  English  commodore,  says  a  native 
historian,  insisted  upon  reading  this  letter  to 
Castropignano.  lie  then  returned  on  board,  and 
Martin,  who  had  done  his  business,  sailed  out  of 
the   bay  and    was   lost   siglit  of   before   night.' 


'  Pietro  CoUetta,  Stona  dd  Rtame  di  Nttpoli;  Coxo,  Memoirs: 
1   Tiiidal. 
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Anotlier  English  sailor  beliaveJ  with  equal  ileci- 
sioii.  Haddock,  who  had  done  nothing  in  the 
Mediterranean,  was  recalled,  and  succeeded  by 
Admiral  Mathews,  who  took  out  seven  addi- 
tional ships.  One  of  Mathews'  cajitains,  irri- 
tated by  the  strange  comluct  of  the  French,  who 
acted  as  enemies,  tliougli  there  was  as  yet  no  de- 
claration of  war,  followed  five  Spanish  galleys 
into  the  French  port  of  St.  Tropez,  and  attacked 
and  destroyed  them  there,  in  spite  of  the  French 
riag  which  h:id  so  often  been  allowed  to  cover 
the  ships  of  Spain  in  similar  circumstances.  In 
other  directions  our  navy  did  little  te  distinguish 
itself. 

The  king  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  at 
one  moment  thought  of  proceeding  to  Flanders 
to  take  the  command  of  the  10,001)  British  troop.q 
there ;  and  they  had  even  embarked  their  bag- 
gage ;  but  the  arrival  of  the  old  Earl  of  Stair, 
who  had  had  the  command  of  those  troops,  and 
the  return  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  been  sent 
to  the  Hague  to  quicken  the  Dutch,  altered  his 
majesty's  determination.  The  plain  truth  was, 
the  states -general  would  risk  nothing  in  this 
■wai-,  and  the  Dutch  merchants  were  carrying  on 
a  profitable  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  Euglisli. 

Parliament  met  on  the  16th  of  November, 
when  George  told  them  that  he  had  augmented 
the  British  forces  in  the  Low  Countries  with 
16,000  Hanoverians  and  6000  Hessians ;  that 
tlie  niagnaniraity  and  fortitude  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  and  the  resolute  conduct  of  the  King 
of  Sardinia  had  done  wonders  ;  that  Sweden  had 
applied  to  him  for  his  good  offices  in  procuring 
a  peace  with  Russia ;  that  he  had  concluded  de- 
fensive alliances  with  the  czarina  and  the  King 
of  Prussia — events  which  could  not  have  hap- 
pened if  Great  Bi-itain  had  not  manifested  a 
seasonable  sjiirit  and  vigour  in  defending  and 
assisting  her  ancient  allies,  and  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  Europe.  The  remodelled  cabinet  had 
had  the  good  sense  to  strengthen  itself  with  the 
splendid  abilities  of  William  ]\Iurray  (afterwards 
the  great  Lord  Mansfield),  whom  they  had  made 
solicitor-general ;  and  Murray,  in  his  first  speech 
in  parliament,  which  was  about  the  British  troops 
in  Flanders,  proved  that  he  could  cope  even  with 
Pitt  as  an  orator  and  debater.  The  learned,  ec- 
centric, and  almost  repu'olican  Lord  Stanhope,  son 
and  successor  of  the  late  prime  minister  of  that 
name,  delivered  a  remarkable  speech  in  the  House 
of  Lords  against  this  constant  subsidizing  and 
engaging  of  mercenaries.'    On  the  division,  miii- 


'  "  He  spoke  .a  pre-composed  speech,  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  with  great  tremblings  and  agitations,  .and  hesitated  fre- 
quently in  the  midst  of  great  vehemence ;  but  his  matter  was 
not  contemptible." — MS.  Reports  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  in 
Parlianuntart/  History.  His  lordship  broke  off  .ibruptly,  saying, 
"  Some  sudden  indisposition  obliges  me  to  contract  my  plan, 
and  conclude  much  sooner  than  I  intended." 


isters  had  a  majority  of  ninety  to  thirty-five  ;  but 
two  members  of  the  new  cabinet,  Lords  (Johhani 
and  Gower,  voted  with  the  minority. 

.  ^   ,_,.,         At  the  passing  of  llie  gin  act  in 

A.D.   1/4*}.  1       ,      ,       , 

1/31,  W  alpole  had   foretold  that  it 

would  encourage  fraud  and  increase  drunken- 
ness. When  those  severe  duties  were  inqiosed 
they  were  intended  to  check  the  drinking  to  ex- 
cess of  what  Smollett  styles  "tlie  jiernicioussjiirit 
called  gin,  which  before  was  sold  so  ciieap  that 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people  could  afibrd  to  in- 
dulge themselves  in  one  continued  state  of  intox- 
ication, to  the  destruction  of  all  morals,  industry, 
and  order."  This  historian,  who  witnessed  the 
horrors  he  describes,  continues — "Such  a  shame- 
ful degree  of  profligacy  prevailed,  that  the  re- 
tailers of  this  poisonous  compound  set  up  painted 
I  boards  in  public,  inviting  peojile  to  be  drunk  for 
I  the  small  expense  of  one  penny ;  assuring  tliem 
they  might  be  dead  drunk  for  two]ieiice,  and 
have  straw  for  nothing.  They  accordingly  pro- 
vided cellars  and  jjlaces  strewed  with  straw,  to 
which  they  conveyed  those  wretches  who  were 

overwhelmed  Avith    intoxication Such 

beastly  practices  too  plainly  denoted  a  total 
want  of  all  policy  and  civil  regulation,  and  would 
have  reflected  disgrace  upon  the  most  barbarous 
community.  In  order  to  restrain  this  evil,  which 
was  become  intolerable,  the  legislature  enacted 
that  law  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  But 
the  populace  soon  broke  through  all  restraint. 
Though  no  license  was  obtained  and  no  duty 
pairl,  the  liquor  continued  to  be  sold  in  all  cor- 
ners of  the  streets:  informers  were  intimidated 
liy  the  threats  of  the  people  ;  and  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  either  from  indolence  or  corruption, 
neglected  to  put  the  law  in  execution.  The  new 
ministers  foresaw  that  a  great  revenue  would 
accrue  to  the  crown  from  a  repeal  of  this  act ; 
and  this  measure  they  thought  they  might  the 
more  decently  take  as  the  law  had  proved  inef- 
fectual :  for  it  apfjeared  that  the  consuni]:ition  of 
gin  had  consideraldy  increased  ever}'  year  since 
those  heavy  duties  were  imposed.  They  there- 
foi-e  pretended  that,  should  the  price  of  the 
liquor  be  moderately  raised,  and  the  licenses 
granted  at  20s.  each  to  the  retailer.s,  the  lowest 
class  of  people  would  be  debarred  the  use  of  it 
to  excess ;  their  morals  would  of  conseqtience  be 
mended  ;  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money  might 
be  raised  for  the  support  of  the  war  by  mortgag- 
ing the  revenue  arising  from  the  duty  and  tlie 
licenses."  Upon  these  principles  the  new  bill  was 
framed,  proposing,  in  addition  to  the  twenty- 
shilling  licenses,  that  a  small  duty  i)er  gallon 
should  be  laid  on  the  .spirits  at  the  still-head.  It 
])assed  through  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
utmost  precipitation,  and  almost  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  debate.  But  in  the  lords  it  encountered 
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:i  vigoious  resistance,  being ilenouiiced  as  a lieeuse 
10  the  people  to  poisou  tliemselves — iw  "a  bivit 
spread  over  the  pitfalls  of  debauchery" — as  an 
attempt  to  raise  tlie  revenue  at  the  expense  of  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  people.'  Having  voted 
for  the  year  40,000  seamen  and  11,000  marines, 
16,000  British  troops  to  serve  in  Fhuiders,  and 
23,000  for  guards  and  garrisons  at  home,  and 
£6,000,000  of  money  as  supplies,  tlie  parliament 
was  ])rorogued  on  the  21st  of  Ajiril,  wlien  his 
majesty  told  the  liouses  that,  at  tlie  requisition 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  he  had  ordere<l  his 
army  on  the  Coutiueut  to  jiass  the  Kliine  for  her 
support  and  assistance. 

Immediately  after  the  prorogation  George  has- 
tened over  to  Germany,  accompanied  by  liis  son, 
the  Duke  of  Cumberlaml,  and  attended  by  Lord 
Carteret  as  secretary  of  state,  and  by  ni.any  other 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  The  pacific  Cardinal 
Fleury  had  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  For  a  long  time 
lie  had  been  overruled  and  driven  into  measures 
which  he  disapproved,  but  his  death  removed 
the  only  hope  there  was  of  France  being  induced 
to  remain  at  peace  with  England.-  His  power  as 
minister  was  divided  between  Count  d'Argensou, 
minister  of  war,  and  Cardinal  de  Tencin,  who 
was  devoted  to  the  house  of  Stuart,  which  had 
favoured  his  advancement  in  the  Romish  church. 
Boliugbroke  had  been  so  extremely  intimate  with 
the  cardinal's  sister,  a  woman  of  wit  and  intrigue, 
in  the  Parisian  fashion  of  those  days,  that  he  was 
even  su|)posed  by  some  to  have  been  the  father 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  and  philosopher, 
D'Alembert.of  whom  she  was  the  rejiuted  mother.^ 
Bolingbroke,  who  had  written  and  talked  so  pa- 
thetically about  leaving  his  unhapjiy  country  for 
ever,  returned  to  England  in  the  mouth  of  Jan- 
luiry,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  the  family  seat 
near  Battersea,  whither  he  di-ew  around  him 
most  of  the  wits  of  the  time,  and  all  the  opi)onents 
of  miuisters.  He  still  directed  many  of  the  attacks 
in  parliament,  but  it  appears  that  he  never  again 
corres]ionded  with  the  Stuarts.  He  had  seen 
enongh  of  the  pretender,  and  could  never  forgive 
the  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands. 


The  Frincli  ministers  D'Argeuson  and  Cardinal 
de  Teucin  sent  a  considerable  army  under  tlie 
Duke  de  Noailles  to  support  De  Broglie  in  Ger- 
many ;  but  before  these  reinforcements  arrived, 
De  Broglie  had  been  compelled  to  retreat  to  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar;  and  the  poor  emjieror, 
"  beloved  of  the  French,"  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Anstrians  and  driven  out  of  his  hereditary 
states  to  seek  shelter  as  a  helpless  fugitive  in  the 
free  city  of  Frankfort.'  Hotly  jiursued  and  sorely 
liaras.^ed  by  the  excellent  Hungarian  cavalry,  De 
Broglie  hardly  stop]>ed  until  Noailles  brought 
up  12,000  men ;  but  he  then  faced  aliout,  iUid 
endeavoured  to  keep  in  check  Prince  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  while  Noailles,  whose  army,  even 
after  the  deduction  of  the  12,000  men,  amoun- 
ted to  60,000,  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  ]nished 
towards  Frankfort,  which  was  now  threatened 
by  the  united  army  of  English,  Hanoverians, 
Hes.sians,  and  some  Austrian  regiments  from  the 
Low  Countries,  under  the  Duke  d'Arendierg. 
The  supreme  command  was  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  Eiu-1  of  Stair,  who  was  too  old  for  action, 
and  perhayis  somewhat  too  scrupulous,  as  he  re- 
spected the  neutrality  of  Frankfort,  and  so  lost 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  finishing  one  jiart  of 
the  war  by  making  the  emperf)r  his  jirisoner. 
Stair  was  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Maine 
when  Noailles  and  the  French  ajiproached  ils 
southern  bank.  This  confronting  of  the  two  ar- 
mies was  somewhat  embarrassing,  as  there  was 
still  no  declaration  of  war  between  France  and 
Great  Britain,  both  countries  jirofessing  to  act 
merely  as  auxiliaries  to  their  res])ective  allies, 
and  there  being  at  the  moment  a  British  min- 
ister at  Paris,  and  a  French  minister  in  London. 
Stair,  however,  as  an  old  practitioner,  knew 
enough  of  the  insignificancy  of  diplomacy  to  be 
quite  certain  that  if  two  such  armies  met  they 
must  fight:  but  to  fight  he  was  not  prejiared  ; 
and  with  the  view  of  establishing  connnunica- 
tions  with  the  Austrian  forces  behind  him,  and 
of  obtaining  reinforcements  from  Hanover,  he 
retreated  before  the  French.  Noailles  followed 
him  so  closely,  and  so  com])letely  out-nuinanivred 
him,  that  be  cut  him  ofl'  from  bis  magazines  at 


>  Chesterfield's  SjJeeches. 

2  "The  commencement  of  1743  w.is  distinguished  by  tlie  death 
of  Cardinal  Fleurj,  who  died  at  Issy,  on  the  30th  of  January,  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  governed  Fr<anco  during 
a  period  of  seventeen  years,  with  the  most  upright  disinterested- 
ness and  unblemished  integrity  ;  but  he  was  better  civlciUated  to 
Bvujerintend  the  regulations  of  peace  than  to  direct  the  operations 
of  war ;  and  by  his  attention  to  the  recovery  of  the  finances,  had 
exposed  Iiimself  to  the  censure  of  suffering  the  m;irine  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  of  repressing  the  military  .ardour  of  the  nation. 
"  Louis  XV.  seemed  hke  an  heir  emancipated  from  a  long 
minority,  and  formed  the  resolution  of  directing,  himself,  the 
helm  of  government.  He  therefoi-e  appointed  no  prime  miiiister; 
and,  in  imitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  transacted  busijies.s  with  the 
chiefs  of  each  dejiartment.  But  this  transitory  ardour  soon 
DuJjsided  ;  his  devotion  to  pleasui'e  again  gained  the  ascendency; 


and  the  conduct  of  afftiirs  being  left  to  the  heads  of  the  different 
ofiices,  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  the  principal  ministers  of 
state,  who  were  indei>endent  of  each  other,  and  acted  with  little 
concert  or  harmony." — Coxe's  Ilhtort/  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
chap.  civ.  1743. 

2  Mademoiselle  de  Tencin  had  taken  the  veil,  but  had  soon 
grown  weary  of  the  life  of  a  nun.  She  waa  afterwarde  the  mistresa 
of  many  men,  simiiltAneously  and  consecutively. 

*  Voltaire's  Twelfth-night  verses  for  tiie  year  1743  are  well 

known.     He  describes  the  Stuart,  driven  out  by  the  Knglish,  as 

telling  his  beads  in  It.aly;  Stanislaus,  ex  Kingof  Toland,  smoking 

!  his  pijw  in  .\ustr,afiia ;  the  emperor,  beloved  of  the  French,  living 

I  at  an  inn  in  Fraiiconia;  and  the  l>eautiful  Queen  of  the  Hun- 

1  g<ari.ans  laughing  .at  this  Epiphany.     The  thing  fells  better  in 

French,  ]>articularly  as  the  Epiphany,  or  Twelfth  Hay,  is  called 

I  "the  d.ay  of  kings" — 'He  jour  des  rois." 
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Hanau,  and  left  him  almost  without  bi-eaJ  and 
forage.  Atfaira  were  in  this  critical  state — the 
unitcil  army  being  cooped  u))  in  a  narrow  valley 
that  runs  along  the  river  Maine  from  (he  town 
of  AsuhatiVnburg  to  the  large  village  of  Dettingen 
— when  King  George,  with  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land and  Lord  Carteret,  arrived  at  head-quarters 
from  Hanovei'.  The  force  of  the  allies  was  re- 
duced to  37,01)0  men,  and  these  were  put  u]ion  half 
rations,  while  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  were  starv- 
ing for  want  of  sufficient  for.ige;  tlie  Hessians  and 
Hanoverians  that  were  to  join  them  had  marched 
uj)on  Hanau,  where  the  magazines  wei'e,  and  were 
equally  cut  off  from  the  main  army,  and  were  in 
danger  of  starving  or  being  taken  by  the  French." 
Still,  however,  the  soldiers  were  full  of  heart, 
and  George  was  no  coward.  After  liolding  several 
councils  of  war,  the  king  resolved  to  get  o\it  of 
that  narrow  valley  at  all  hazards,  and  force  his 
way  back  to  Hanau.  But  George  was  watched 
by  a  far  superior  force,  and  by  a  general  who 
was  exceedingly  quick-sighted.  Noailles,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  allies  in  movement,  altered  his 
position  so  as  to  point  on  their  flank  and  rear, 
and  he  detached  his  nephew,  the  Duke  de  Gram- 
mout,  with  23,000  men,  to  secure  the  defile  of 
Dettingen.     He  also  threw  up  batteries  on  the 


Slortcli  to  iHiistTate 
THE    BATTLE    OF 

DETTINGEN 

FnffUsKHOcs 

Vrpr\i^   IHiniii!!D  Allies 


opposite  bank  of  the  river  Maine.  It  was  on 
the  27th  of  June  when  the  allies  marched  towards 
Dettingen  in  two  columns.  George  commanded 
in  person  in  the  rear,  which  he  considered  the 
post  of  danger,  being  as  yet  ignorant  of  Noailles' 
change  of  position,  and  of  the  movement  of  the 
Duke  de  Graminont ;  nor  did  he  find  out  his  mis- 
take till  he  saw  the  he.ads  of  his  columns  sud- 
denly halt,  and  his  advanced  posts  running  back 
from  the  defile  of  Dettingen.     This  unwelcome 


sight  was  soon  succeeded  by  another — the  French 
showed  themselves  in  great  force  in  the  DettingeJi 
pass.  George  instantly  halted  his  column.s,  and 
riding  from  the  rear  to  the  front,  the  real  post  of 
danger,  he  made  his  arrangements  for  a  battle, 
placing  his  infanti-y  before  and  the  cavalry  be- 
hind. He  was  by  this  time  completely  shut  up 
in  the  valley,  for  a  French  division  of  12,000  men 
had  pu.shed  into  Aschalienburg,  which  he  had 
left  behind  liim,  and  his  flank  was  now  exposed 
to  the  batteries  on  the  bank  of  the  Maine.  No- 
thing was  left  but  to  surrender  or  cut  his  way 
through  the  defile,  which  was  fully  occujjied  by 
Grammont,  and  covered  by  a  morass  and  a  small 
rivulet  in  front.  But  the  rashness  of  Grammont 
relieved  George  from  this  jeopardy  :  while  his 
uncle,  Noailles,  who  had  given  him  strict  orders 
not  to  move,  was  bringing  up  other  divisions 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Maine  to  make  the 
pass  of  Dettingen  still  more  terrible,  he  rushed 
from  the  village  in  the  ravine,  crossed  the  rivulet, 
and  engaged  the  allies  in  front.  As  the  French 
approached  with  a  tremendous  noise,  George's 
horse  took  fright,  and,  w-ith  the  bit  in  his  teeth, 
nearly  carried  his  majesty  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy.  But  a  lucky  hand  sto]iped  him  in  time ; 
and  then  the  king,  dismounting,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  British  and  Hanoverian  infantry, 
flourishing  his  sword,  and  addressing  a  few  en- 
couraging words  to  his  men.  His  speech  to  the 
English  was  short  and  suitable:  "Now,  my  boys," 
said  he,  "now  for  the  honour  of  England !  fire, 
and  behave  braveh',  and  the  French  will  soon 
run!"  His  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  was 
also  in  front,  on  the  left,  and  behaved  as  stanchly 
as  his  father.  At  the  fii'st  onset  Grammont  and 
his  im])etuous  cavalry  threw  the  allies  into  some 
confusion  ;  but  the  steady  foot  soon  rallied  ;  and 
at  this  critical  moment  the  batteries  across  the 
Maine  suspended  their  fire,  which  they  could  not 
continue  without  striking  their  countrymen  as 
well  as  their  enemies,  for  they  were  mixed. 
George,  in  jierson,  formed  his  infantry  into  one 
dense  column,  and  charged  with  them  till  they 
broke  De  Gramraont's  squadrons,  and  pushed 
both  horse  and  foot  before  them.  Noailles,  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  beheld  the  fatal  mis- 
take of  his  nephew,  and  tried  to  i-edeem  it ;  but, 
before  he  could  get  to  Dettingen,  the  affair  was 
decided,  and  Grammont's  men  were  in  headlong 
retreat,  and  so  panic-struck  that  he  could  not 
rally  them.  The  French  made  for  the  bridges 
across  the  Maine;  the  English  pursued  them  with 
the  sabre  and  bayonet  in  their  loins:  multitudes 
were  killed  before  tliey  could  reach  the  bridges  ; 
others,  in  their  mad  speed,  rushed  into  the  river 
or  fell  over  the  choked-up  bridges,  and  were 
drowned;  others,  throwing  down  their  arms,  tried 
to  escape  by  running  up  the  hills  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  valley,  and  were  for  the  ino.<!t  (lart 
taken  pnsouer.s  witliout  a  blow.  Altojjether  llie 
loss  of  the  French  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pi-i- 
soners,  was  estimated  at  (iOdO.  The  Engli.sh  and 
their  allies  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  about 
2(100  men,  including  many  ollicers  of  rank.  Gene- 
rals Clayton  and  Monroe  were  killed  ;  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  General  Huske,  and  others  were 
wounded.  The  king,  who  had  exposed  his  jierson 
as  much  as  any  of  them,  was  not  touched.  This 
much  famed  battle  of  Dettingen  lasted  till  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  George  remained  on 
the  ground  till  dark  at  night.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland, though  wounded  in  the  leg,  had  refu.sed 
to  quit  the  field.  Both  father  and  son  displayed 
the  greatest  jiersonal  braver)' ;  but,  as  forgeueral- 
shi]),  there  was  none  in  the  allied  army.  The 
great  merit  rested  with  the  unflinohing  infantry  of 
England  and  the  steady  Hanoverian  foot.  When 
the  battle  was  over,  the  allies  wei'e  still  without 
victuals,  drink,  and  tents  to  lie  in  ;  but  the  road 
to  the  well-furnished  magazines  of  Hauau  was 
now  opened,  and  thither  they  marched,  after  a 
short  rest,  leaving  their  wounded  behind  them 
on  the  field  of  battle. 

George  reached  Hanau,  and  obtained  provisions 
and  the  columns  expected  from  Hanover;  and 
his  force  being  thus  neai-ly  equal  in  numbers  to 
the  whole  French  army.  Stair  proposed  a  pursuit. 
But  another  battle,  in  ideality,  was  hardly  neces- 
sary. De  Broglie,  to  whose  assistance  Noailles 
was  marching  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  was 
driven  across  the  Ehine,  near  Manheim,  by  the 
troops  of  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  under  the  com- 
mand of  her  brother-in-law.  Prince  Charles  of 
Lorraine ;  and  thereupon  Noailles  burned  his 
magazines,  retreated  towards  Worms,  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  the  17th  of  July,  and  joining  De  Brog- 
lie, left  the  German  frontier,  to  return  in  a  lamen- 
table plight  to  his  own  country.  Thus  aban- 
doned, the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  or  emperor  beloveil 
of  the  French,  who  was  without  an  army  and 
almost  without  a  shilling,  prostrated  himself 
before  the  house  of  Austria,  and  signed  a  neu- 
trality for  his  hereditary  states,  which,  however, 
were  to  remain  in  possession  of  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  whose  armies  had  overrun  and  occu- 
pied them,  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  jieace. 
The  quarters  of  King  George,  at  Hanau,  were 
made  the  centre  of  negotiations  f(jr  this  peace ; 
and  his  majesty  was  flattered  with  the  honour 
of  being  named  mediator.  But  Maria  Theresa, 
heroic  in  her  misfortunes,  was  not  moderate  in 
her  successes ;  and  as,  besides,  the  Elector  or 
Emperor  Charles  wanted  English  money  to  cany 
him  through,  the  negotiations  came  to  nothing. 
George's  chief  companion  and  adviser  in  all  these 
matters  was  Carteret,  who,  though  nominally 
only  secretary  of  state  for  foi'eign  aljairs,  was  iu 


reality  pi'ime  minister  of  Englar.d,  for  Wilming- 
ton had  immediately  sunk  into  a  man  of  straw. 
When  the  king  at  length  moved  from  Hanaii,  lu- 
went  to  ^layence,  cro.sscd  the  Uhine  there,  and 
took  his  post  at  Worms ;  while  Prince  ( 'harles 
of  Lorraine,  with  the  Queen  of  Hungary's  army, 
nuide  a  corresponding  movement,  and  fixed  him- 
self on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kliine.  Notldng  less 
had  been  talked  of  than  a  joint  invasion  of 
France ;  but  the  united  force  seemed  insufficient 
— the  different  commanders  could  not  agree — the 
autumnal  i-ains  were  beginning;  and  it  was  pre- 
sently resolved— and  again  in  spite  of  the  advice 
and  remonstrances  of  Stair — that  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced  for  further  hostilities,  and  that 
they  liad  better  all  go  into  winter-cpiarters.  Stair, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  had  been  serving 
as  second  in  command,  and  many  other  English 
officers,  threw  up  their  commissions  in  disgust, 
and  returned  to  England.  The  king  very  soon 
followed  these  discontented  officers,  leaving  all 
his  troops  in  Flanders  in  nearly  the  same  canton- 
ments they  had  moved  from  at  the  opening  of 
the  cauqjaign.  But  befoi-e  his  departure  from 
the  Continent,  George,  having  Carteret  still  act- 
ing with  him,  signed  at  Worms  a  very  important 
treaty  with  Austria  and  Sar<linia.  In  return  for 
an  annual  subsidy  of  .£200,000  from  England, 
the  cession  of  some  Italian  districts  from  Austria, 
the  supreme  command  of  the  allied  forces  beyon<l 
the  Alps,  and  other  advantages  expressed  or  un- 
derstood, his  Sardinian  majesty  engaged  to  assist 
the  allies  with  an  army  of  45,000  men,  and  to 
give  up  to  Maria  Theresa  all  the  pretensions  he 
had  advanced  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  By  another 
clause  of  this  treaty  of  Worms,  George  engaged 
to  keep  a  very  strong  fleet  constantly  in  the 
]\Iediterranean  to  co-operate  with  the  King  of 
Sardinia  in  his  Italian  or  other  wars.  The  cam- 
paign in  that  peninsula  had  been  indecisive,  but, 
on  the  whole,  imfavourable  to  Spain. 

We  have  said  that  the  real  power  of  the  govern- 
ment rested  with  Carteret,  and  that  Wilmington 
was  little  but  a  name ;  but  Wilmington  died  more 
than  two  months  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Worms,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pelham, 
who  was  about  equally  powerless.  Pulteney  now 
aimed  at  the  post,  but  he  was  defeated  by  the 
influence  of  Wal|iole,  who,  though  out  of  place, 
was  more  powerful,  or  at  least  could  do  more 
with  the  king,  than  all  the  cabinet  ])ut  together. 
Pelham  was  allowed  to  make  places  or  promo- 
tions for  his  particular  friends,  Henry  Fox  and 
Lord  Middlesex.  The  paymastership  of  the  forces, 
which  he  had  held  himself,  he  gave  to  Winning- 
ton  ;  and  as  he  wanted  the  office  of  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  for  himself,  he  was  allowed  to 
sweeten  the  dismission  of  Sandys  with  a  peer- 
age and  a  j)lace  in  the  household.     Pelham  was 
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coiisi(.lereil  hy  Walpole  .-is  well  qualified  to  manage 
the  treasury  and  the  Huuse  of  Coniuious.  Par- 
liament was  ojiened  on  the  Ist  of  December.  In 
the  upjjer  house,  the  o]ii)ositiou  was  weakened 
by  tlie  deaths  of  Lord  Herv'ey  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyle;  but,  in  tlie  commons,  it  was  strength- 
ened by  the  still  growing  powers  of  Pitt,  and  by 
the  conversions  made  to  tlie  popular  side  by  the 
course  of  events  abroad.  Yet,  in  the  House  of 
C'ommons,  an  attempt  against  the  ministerial 
addres.s  was  defeated  by  278  to  149.  Pitt,  now 
as  loud  against  Carteret  as  he  had  formerly  been 


John  Carteret,  Earl  GranvUIe. — From  a  print  by  ilajor, 

altrr  V.  Siuis^OD. 


against  Walpole,  denounced  his  lordship  as  "  an 
execrable,  a  sole  minister" — "  the  Hanover-troop 
minister" — "a  flagitious  task -master,  with  the 
16,000  Hanoverians  as  his  placemen,  and  with 
110  other  party."  When  it  became  known  that 
these  Hanoverian  troops  were  still  to  be  con- 
tinued in  the  pay  of  England,  and  that  great 
subsidies  had  been  promised  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
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dinia,  the  jieojile  raised  a  shout  of  indignation  ; 
and  Pitt  in  the  commons,  an<l  (Jhesterfield  in  the 
lords,  assailed  Carteret  more  violently  and  more 
successfully.  Out  of  dooi-s — and  sometimes  as 
iiiucli  was  hinted  within — Carteret  was  accused 
of  being  a  drunkard  and  a  madman.  "  He  is 
never  sober,"  writes  Horace  Walpole,  "and  his 
rants  are  amazing,  but  so  are  his  parts  and  hia 
spirit."  The  historian  Carte  said,  in  a  letter  to 
the  pretender,  "One  good  effect  of  Sir  Robert 
Waljiole's  removal,  is  the  bringing  of  this  new 
set  of  ministers  into  power,  whose  measui-es 
liave  already  done  your  majesty  so  much  service. 
There  never  was  a  bolder,  more  blustering,  and 
hot-headed  minister  than  Carteret ;  and  the  con- 
sequence of  all  the  steps  which  he  inspires  will 
be  seen  into  and  felt  the  first  moment." 

Assailed  as  they  now  were  by 
motions  in  both  houses,  by  popular 
petitions,'  and  by  debates  night  after  night,  every 
member  of  the  cabinet,  except  CiU'teret,  began 
to  think  it  expedient  to  drop  the  question  of  the 
foreign  troops,  and  commit  the  king's  honour  by 
lea%'ing  unvoted  and  undemanded  the  money  for 
the  foreign  subsidies;  but  Carteret  was  firm,  and 
Lord  Orford  (Walpole)  encouraged  him  in  his 
firmness,  and  overcame  the  fears  of  Pelhani  and 
the  rest  of  the  ministry.  "The  whole  world," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "nay,  the  prince  himself, 
allows  tliat  if  Lord  Orford  had  not  come  to  town 
the  Hanover  troops  had  been  lost."  Walpole, 
who  had  never  before  spoken  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  declai'ing  that  he  had  left  his  tongue 
behind  him  in  the  commons,  delivered  a  long 
speech  on  this  occasion,  being  quickened  by  re- 
peated messages  from  the  king,  and  by  his  ma- 
jesty'.s  declaration  to  both  houses,  on  the  18th 
of  February,  that  he  had  received  undoubted  in- 
formation that  the  pretender's  eldest  son  was 
arrived  at  Paris,  and,  in  concert  with  some  of 
his  disaffected  subjects,  was  preparing  to  make 
an  invasion,  supported  by  a  French  fleet.  The 
aged  ex-minister,  who  was  suffering  under  an 
acute  disease,  spoke  with  astonishing  animation: 


•  "This  augmentation  of  the  democratical  influence,  using 
that  term  as  applied  to  the  commercial  and  industrious  chasses 
in  contradistinction  to  the  territorial  aristocracy,  was  the  slow 
but  certain  effect  of  accumulated  wealth  and  diffused  knowledge, 
acting,  however,  on  the  traditional  notions  of  freedom  and 
equality  which  had  ever  prevailed  in  the  English  people,  Tlie 
nation,  exliausted  by  the  long  wara  of  William  and  Anne, 
recovered  strength  in  thirty  years  of  peace  that  ensued  ;  and  in 
that  period,  especially  under  the  prudent  rule  of  Walpole,  the 
seeds  of  our  commercial  greatness  were  gradually  ripened.  It 
was  evidently  the  most  prosperous  season  that  England  had  ever 
experienced  ;  and  the  progression,  though  slow,  being  uniform, 
the  reign  perhaps  of  George  II,  might  not  disadvantageously  be 
compared,  for  the  real  happiness  of  the  community,  with  that 
more  brilliant  but  imcertain  and  oscillatory  condition  whicll 
has  ensued.  A  distinguished  writer  fMalthus  hasobsen'ed  that 
the  labourer's  wages  have  never,  at  least  for  many  ages,  com- 
manded so  large  a  portion  of  subsistence  as  in  this  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     The  public  debt,  though  it  excited  alarms 


from  its  m.agnitude,  at  which  we  are  now  accustomed  to  smile, 
and  though  too  little  care  was  taken  for  redeemijig  it,  did  not 
press  very  he.avily  on  the  nation,  as  the  low  rate  of  interest 
evinces,  the  government  secmities  at  tliree  per  cent,  having 
generjllly  stood  .above  par.  In  the  war  of  1 743,  which,  firom  the 
selfish  practice  of  relying  wholly  on  loans,  did  not  much  retard 
the  immediate  advance  of  the  country,  and  still  more  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la  Chapelle,  a  striking  increase  of  wealth  became 
perceptible.  This  was  shown  in  one  circumstance  directly 
.affecting  the  cljaracterof  the  constitution  The  smaller  boroughs 
which  had  been  from  the  earliest  times  under  the  command  of 
neighljouiing  peers  and  gentlemen,  or  sometimes  of  the  crown, 
were  attempted  by  rich  capitalists,  with  no  other  connection  or 
recommendation  than  one  which  is  generally  sufficient.  This 
appears  to  have  been  fir^t  observed  in  the  general  elections  for 
1V47  and  1754  ;  and  though  the  prevalence  of  bribery  is  attested 
by  the  statute-book  and  the  journals  of  parliament  fi-om  the 
Revolution,  it  seems  not  to  have  broken  down  all  flood-gates  till 
near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II." — Const.  Hiit.,  ii.  446. 
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Frederick,  Priuce  of  'Wales,  forgetting  the  deep 
enmity  of  years,  quitted  liis  seat,  and,  taking 
Walpole  by  tlie  liaiul,  expressed  his  gratitude. 
The  speech  had  an  instantaneous  eiJeet  upon  the 
whole  house  ;  and,  for  the  present,  not  a  word 
more  was  said  about  discharging  the  Hanove- 
rians or  reducing  our  army,  or  weakening  our 
alliances  by  stopping  subsidies. 

The  high  Tories  and  Jacobites  were  awed  into 
silence,  and  withdrew  from  jiarliament.  The 
habeas  corpus  act  was  sus])ended  for  two  months; 
a  bill,  bi'ought  in  by  the  opposition  in  the  com- 
mons, provided  that  the  penalties  on  treasoiuible 
correspondence  with  the  jiretender  should  extend 
to  correspondence  with  his  childi-en  ;  and  the 
lords  added  an  additional  clause  to  attaint  the 
sons  of  the  pretender  in  case  they  should  attempt 
to  laud.'  The  subsidy  of  £200,000  was  promptly 
granted  to  Sardinia;  i,'300,000  were  allotted  to 
Austria  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  commons  at  this 
crisis  voted  nearly  £10,000,000  as  necessary  sup- 
plies. In  the  month  of  May,  when  parliament 
was  prorogued,  Lonl  Orford  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Houghton,  suffering  greatly  both  in  body  and 
mind—  for  he  was  fia-  from  feeling  confident  in 
the  wisdom  of  ministers,  or  in  the  steadiness  of 
the  English  people.  His  brother  even  appre- 
hended "  that  the  people  might  perhaps  look  on 
and  cry  '  Fight  dog,  fight  bear,'  if  they  did  no 
worse."  There  was,  however,  no  lack  of  loyal 
addresses  and  declarations  in  favour  of  fighting 
to  the  last  against  the  French  and  the  jiretender. 

The  eldest  son  of  that  prince  and  heir  to  the 
misfortunes  of  the  Stuarts  was  indeed  coming : 
King  Geoi'ge's  message  to  the  houses  was  per- 
fectly correct — he  was  in  France,  and  the  French 
were  helping  him. 

The  pressing  invitation  came  again  from  Scot- 
land, which  had  too  soon  forgotten  the  mischiev- 
ous effects  of  the  attempt  of  1715.  The  association 
of  the  most  zealous  Scottish  Jacobites,  entered 
into  at  Edinburgh  as  far  back  as  the  year  1740, 
was  signed  by  Lord  Lovat,  Lord  James  Drum- 
mond,  commonly  called  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord 
Traquair,  Sir  James  Cain]ibell  of  Auchinbreck, 
Cameron  of  Lochiel,  John  Stuart,  bi-other  to  Lord 
Traquair,  and  Lord  John  Di-unimoud,  uncle  to 
the  Duke  of  Perth.  Tliis  act  of  association  was 
carried  to  the  old  pretender  at  Rome  by  Drum- 
mond  of  Eochaldy,  a  near  relation  to  Cameron  of 
Lochiel,  together  with  a  list  of  such  Highland 
chiefs  as  the  subscribers  thought  would  join  the 
standard  of  the  Stuarts,  if  it  only  came  accom- 


'  Tliis  claiise,  proposed  by  the  lord-chancellor,  passed  uimni- 
mously :  but  another  harsh  and  barbarous  clause  for  extending 
the  penalties  of  the  act  to  the  posterity  of  those  who  should  be 
convicted  under  it,  during  th«  lifetime  of  lx)th  the  young  pre- 
tenders, was  vehemently  opposed,  and  was  passed  with  bo  much 
difficulty  as  proved  that  it  would  become  practically  a  dead 
letter. 


panied  by  a  body  of  French  troop.i.  James, 
having  read  the  papers,  thought  the  project  |)rac- 
ticable  and  well-timed  ;  for  the  clamour  against 
Walpole  was  then  at  its  height,  and,  knowing 
little  of  England  or  of  English  humours,  the  old 
pretender  fancied  that  the  voice  of  jjarty  was 
the  voice  of  revolution.  But,  then,  many  delays 
and  obstructions  occurred  ;  France  resjiected  tiie 
pacific  policy  of  Fleury,  or  was  not  ready  for  Wiir; 
an<l  the  old  pretender  seemed  determiueil  not  to 
risk  his  eldest  son,  Charles  Edward,  in  any  part 
of  Scotland,  England,  or  Ireland,  unless  he  were 
backed  by  a  strong  French  army.  But,  early  in 
the  year  1743,  when  France  was  fairly  engaged  in 
the  continental  war,  and  wished  to  keep  George  II. 
out  of  it,  by  finding  em]iloyment  for  his  arms  at 
home,  the  unhappy  Stuart  was  re-animated  by 
French  promises  of  aid.  In  the  summer  of  the 
same  year  (1743)  Fleui'y's  successor.  Cardinal  de 
Tencin,  wrote  to  the  old  pretender,  acquainting 
him  with  the  pi-eparations  made  for  an  invasion, 
and  urging  him  to  send  his  son  Charles  immedi- 
ately to  Paris,  that  he  might  go  with  the  expedi- 
tion. On  the  27th  of  June,  James,  wi-iting  from 
his  delightful  villa  of  Albano,  near  Rome,  assured 
his  friend  the  cardinal  that  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  in  general  than  the  journey  of  the 
priuce  his  son  into  France.  "  But,"  added  the 
old  pretender,  made  cautious  and  diffident  by 
thirty  years  of  failure  and  disappointment,  "  if 
you  seriously  meditate  an  enterprise  against  Eng- 
land, would  it  not  be  more  prudent  to  defer  my 
son's  journey  until  you  are  ready  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  grand  project  ?  For  such  a  journey 
will  produce  a  great  noise,  will  put  the  English 
government  on  its  guard,  and  engage  it  to  do 
everything  in  order  to  provide  against  an  inva- 
sion, which  will  then  be  regarded  as  certain  and 
near  at  hand.  I  have  considered  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  reflection  ;  but  if,  in  the  meanwhile, 
you  assui-e  me  that  the  King  of  France  wishes 
my  son  to  go  to  Paris,  I  will  send  him."  -  The 
French  cabinet  then  commenced  collecting  at 
Dunkirk  and  Calais  a  large  body  of  veteran  troops 
under  Marshal  Saxe,  a  fleet  of  transports  and 
other  necessaries,  and  also  put  in  order  at  Brest 
and  Rochefort  eighteen  or  twenty  men-of-war. 
When  all  these  preparations  were  made — when 
15,000  men  were  all  but  ready  to  embark — De 
Tencin  des]iatched  another  messenger  to  Rome, 
to  urge  the  instant  coming  of  Prince  Charles. 
The  old  pretender  then,  on  the  23d  of  December, 
1743,  signed  a  proclamation  to  be  published  on 
his  son's  landing  in  England,  and  a  commission 
appointing  Charles  his  regent  and  alter  ego.  Other 
papers  were  pi'epared,  including  patents  of  nobi- 
lity, to  reward  the  most  forward  of  the  Jacobites; 
some  little  money  was  got  together:  and  on  the 
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nifflit  of  the  Otli  o{  Janiiarv,  1744,  diaries,  giving 
out  tliat  lie  Wiia  going  to  hunt  the  lioar  in  the 
Pontine  Marslies  and  the  wilds  of  tlie  Maremma, 
as  he  had  been  used  to  do  at  that  season,  stole 
out  of  Rome  very  ]irivately,  iitteiided  liy  only  one 
servant,  a  favourite  groom.  He  Iiad  to  avoid  by 
land  George's  ally,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  by 
sea  George's  admiral,  Mathews,  who  was  cniising 
off  the  Italian  coast.  Travelling  day  and  night, 
the  young  pretender  passed  Genoa  and  i-eached 
the  little  sea-port  of  Savona  :  there  he  embarked 
in  a  felucca,  or  small  half-decked  vessel,  and,  no 
doubt,  by  keeping  close  in  shore,  he  escaped  ob- 
servation, and  got  safe  to  the  French  jjort  of 
Antibes.  Thence  he  pursued  his  journey  with 
all  speed  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived,  unknown  and 
unobserved,  on  the  20th  of  Januaiy.  His  confi- 
dence was  somewhat  damped  by  Louis  XV.  re- 
fusing to  confer  with  him  personally.  His  most 
Christian  majesty  still  deemed  the  deceptive  veil 
necessary,  and  he  never  admitted  Charles  to  au 
audience  during  this  his  first  stay  at  Paris.  The 
3'oung  pretender  was,  however,  met  by  the  exiled 
earl-marischal,  by  Lord  Elcho,  by  Drummond  of 
Bochaldy,  and  by  one  oi  two  other  Scots,  whose 
secrecy  and  discretion  could  be  trusted.  After 
lying  concealed  some  shoit  time  at  Paris,  he  stole 
away  to  the  little  port  of  Graveliiies,  from  the 
downs  of  which  place  he  beheld,  for  tlie  first  time, 
the  white  cliffs  of  England.  During  his  stay  at 
Gravelines  he  took  the  name  of  the  Chevalier 
Douglas,  and  remained  close  and  unknown,  having 
no  one  with  him  save  the  Laird  of  Bochaldy. 
The  exiled  earl-marischal,  one  of  the  best  men 
that  ever  engaged  in  that  desperate  cause,  re- 
paired in  all  privacy  to  Gravelines  to  accompany' 
the  prince.  At  first  it  had  been  arranged  that 
3000  Frenchmen  for  Scotland  should  be  sent  off 
before  the  main  Viody,  but  now  it  was  resolved 
that  the  main  body  should  go  at  the  same  time. 
Having  effected  the  junction  of  the  Brest  and 
Rochefort  squadrons.  Admiral  Roquefeuille  ven- 
tured up  the  British  Channel  to  examine  the 
state  and  position  of  our  guardships  previously 
to  taking  in  charge  the  transports  and  troops  at 
Dunkirk.  Towards  the  end  of  February  people  on 
the  look-out  on  the  heights  of  Torbay  discovered 
the  French  fleet,  which  consisted  of  fifteen  ships 
of  the  line  and  five  frigates,  and  they  watched  it 
with  an  anxious  eye.  Roquefeuille  continued  his 
course  till  he  came  abreast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  could  look  into  Spithead.  Not  seeing  a  single 
English  man-of-war  on  that  usual  station,  he  de- 
spatched a  tender  to  Dunkirk,  advising  Marshal 
Saxe  to  embark  his  troops  without  delay.  That 
active  general  soon  sbipped  7000  of  his  men : 
Prince  Charles  had  come  round  from  Gravelines, 
and  he  and  the  marshal  embarked  together  and 
even   put  out   to   sea.      After  despatching  the 


tender,  Roquefeuille  continued  to  steal  along  the 
Channel,  until  he  arrived  off  Dungeiiess,  where 
he  cast  anchor.  But  his  anchors  had  scarcely  bit 
the  ground  when  he  was  disturbed  by  the  apiiari- 
tion  of  our  Channel  fleet,  bearing  down  upon  him 
in  superior  force.  This  fleet  was  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Norris,  an  excellent  sailor,  but  some- 
what too  aged  for  dashing,  daring  enteriirises. 
He  cast  anchor  within  two  leagues  of  Roque- 
feuille, considering,  from  the  state  of  the  tide 
and  the  ap]iroach  of  night,  it  would  be  better  to 
delay  the  combat  till  the  next  day.  Roquefeuille 
slipped  his  cables  in  the  night  and  bore  away 
for  the  French  coast,  and  when  the  morning  sun 
arose  old  Norris  could  not  see  so  much  as  a  strip 
of  French  canvas.  But  the  wind  that  wafted 
Roquefeuille  out  of  the  reach  of  the  English  fleet 
blew  too  hai'd  for  Marshal  Saxe,  the  pretender, 
and  the  transports,  that  had  come  out  of  Dunkirk. 
It  blew  right  in  their  teeth — it  rose  to  a  hurri- 
cane— it  sunk  some  of  the  largest  ships  with  all 
the  men  on  board — it  drove  others  back  on  the 
French  coast  among  rocks  and  sandbanks ;  and 
the  luekitst  of  the  fleet  were  those  that  got  back 
into  port  liismasted  and  shattered.  The  French 
troops,  with  their  numbers  considerably  dimi- 
nished by  these  sea-casualties,  and  with  their 
spirits  quite  sunk  by  the  horrors  of  sea-sickness, 
were  glad  to  be  on  terra  firma  again,  and  in  no 
hurry  to  re -embark.  The  discouragement  ex- 
tended to  the  French  cabinet,  who,  moreover,  had 
now  urgent  need  of  troops  in  Flanders  ;  and  soon 
after  the  fatal  storm  the  army  was  withdrawn 
from  the  coast,  and  Marshal  Saxe  was  sent  into 
the  Low  Countries.  Charles  retired  to  his  old 
hiding-place  at  Gravelines,  where  he  lived  very 
privately  all  the  spring,  still  calling  himself  the 
Chevalier  Douglas.  But  there  w-ere  various  things 
attending  this  masquei-ade  which  weie  by  no 
means  pleasant :  there  was  hard  work  to  do  in 
reading  and  answering  despatches  secretly  con- 
veyed to  him  from  various  quarters ;  and  the 
prince,  who  loved  hunting,  but  hated  writing — 
who  was  so  ill  educated  that  he  could  write  in 
no  language,  neither  in  French,  Italian,  nor  Eng- 
lish, without  committing  gi-oss  blunders  in  ortho- 
graphy— complained  much  of  this  hard  labour, 
and  of  having  no  one  to  help  him,  save  the  Laird 
of  Bochaldy,  who,  in  all  probability,  was  no  gi-eat 
linguist  or  penman  himself.'  He  wished  to  join 
the  French  army  in  Flanders,  fighting  against 
Englishmen  and  the  allies  of  England  ;  but  Louis 
would  not  permit  him  to  go  to  his  army,  and  the 
lord-marischal  strongly  advised  the  young  jire- 
tender  against  such  a  step,  so  little  likely  to  con- 
ciliate the  people  he  wished  to  govern  as  king. 
For  this  advice  Charles  was  furious,  and  he  wrote 
to  his  father  at  Rome  to  accuse  and  abuse  the 
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noble  exile.  lu  the  nioiitli  of  June,  Cluirles  left 
the  coast  and  returned  to  Paris,  where  Louis 
ordered  him  to  remain  concealed.  He  accordingly 
took  a  house  at  some  distance  from  that  cai)ital, 
where,  as  he  said  himself,  he  should  bo  at  full 
liberty  to  have  the  s]ileen,  being  coni|ielle(l  to 
live  like  a  hermit.  We  find  him  complaining  that 
he  could  get  no  shooting — that  he  had  not  handled 
a  gun  for  two  months;  "but,"  adds  he,  with  a 
nice  attention  to  the  weather,  "  I  intend  to  begin 
to  shoot  again  soon,  but  not  ir/ieii  it  ruins."  It  is 
true,  Charles  was  a  yoinig  man,  but  youth  can 
scarcely  excuse  this  effeminate  trifling  in  one 
that  was  risking  thonsands  of  lives  for  the  at- 
tainment of  a  great  object.  At  all  events,  such 
poco-ciirante  youths  are  not  made  to  can'e  their 
way  to  thrones. 

A  few  days  after  the  retreat  of  Eoquefenille 
and  the  disasters  of  Mai-shal  Saxe's  transports, 
(iOOO  Dutch  troojis  were  laixled  at  Gravesend,  as 
a  contingent  which  the  states-general  were  bound 
to  furnish  by  old  treaties.  Other  troops  were 
raised  at  home,  fresh  ships  were  equipped,  and 
the  chief  landing-places  on  onr  coasts  were  put 
into  a  better  state  of  defence. 

While  Eoquefenille  had  been  engaging  the 
attention  of  England  in  the  Channel,  a  bold  at- 
temjit  had  been  made  in  the  Mediterranean  by  a 
Spanish  fleet  united  to  the  fleet  of  Toulon.  The 
Spaniards  and  French  ventured  out  from  Toulon, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  against  the  English 
Mediterranean  fleet,  commanded  by  Admirals 
Mathews  and  Lestock.  A  palti-y  battle,  or  rather 
two  spiritless  actions,  fought  on  two  sejiarate 
days,  attended  this  sortie.  Mathews  and  several 
commanders  of  English  ships  -were  casliiered ; 
the  Spanish  ailmiral,  who  had  run  away,  was 
made  a  marquis  for  not  having  lost  more  than 
one  shi]i,  and  the  Frenchman  was  jiromoted  for 
not  having  been  worse  beaten  than  he  was.  The 
i-emaining  naval  incidents  of  the  year  were  unim- 
portant, if  we  except  the  return  of  Commodore 
Anson,  who  added  a  curious  and  well-known 
episode  to  the  maritime  history  of  his  country. 
Anson's  exploits  in  the  South  Sea  bore  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  buccaneers  of  au  earlier 
date:  he  made  prizes  of  all  the  vessels  he  could 
meet,  and  he  burned  towns  and  villages.  He 
could  hardly  do  more,  as  the  miserable  failures 
of  Vernon  made  his  intended  co-operations  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien  a  dream.  But  he  boldly 
conceived  projects  of  his  own  which  greatly  dis- 
tressed the  Sjianiards,  and  he  displayed  in  almost 
every  possible  calamity,  danger,  and  difliculty, 
the  true  qualities  of  an  English  sailor.  After 
suffering  many  hardships  and  running  risks  in- 
numerable, he  got  back  into  the  Channel,  passed 
through  the  heart  of  a  French  fleet  without  seeing 
them,  in  a  thick  fog,  and  finally  arrived  safely  at 
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Spithcad  on  the  liith  of  June  of  the  present  year, 
1744.  All  the  treasure  he  brought  with  him  in 
coin,  bullion,  and  gold  and  silver  dust,  amounted 
in  value  to  £],25t),000  sterling.  It  w-as  re.scdved 
for  popular  |mrposes  to  get  up  an  exhiliition  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  July  thirty  waggons  from  Ports- 
nionth  c.'irrying  the  treasure  bninght  home  passed 
through  the  Strand  and  Cheapside  to  the  Tower, 
guarded  by  the  ship's  crew,  ami  preceded  by  the 
officers  with  swords  drawn,  music  ])layiiig,  and 
colours  flying  ;  the  flags  taken  from  the  Spaniards, 
and  particularly  that  of  the  great  galleon,  making 
an  attractive  part  of  the  exhibition. 

The  incidents  of  the  land  war  during  1744  were 
various.  Louis  XV.,  in  the  month  of  M.ay,  went 
into  Flanders  to  take  the  command  of  his  own 
army,  which  amounted  to  80,000  men.  Marshal 
Saxe,  fortunately  for  the  French,  w;us  left  witli 
the  real  direction,  for  of  war  Louis  knew  nothing. 
King  George  had  expected  that  the  allies  woidii 
muster  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  but 
all  that  could  really  be  got  together  was  a  dis- 
cordant body  of  English,  Dutch,  Austrians,  and 
Flemings,  of  52,000  men.  With  his  vast  superi- 
ority Louis  was  enabled  to  indulge  for  a  short 
time  in  that  spectacular  part  of  war  which  had 
lieen  so  much  to  the  taste  of  his  great-grandfather 
Louis  XIV. — that  is,  he  witnessed  the  surrender 
of  towns  and  fortresses,  which  seemed  made  to 
he  taken  and  retaken  some  half-dozen  of  times  in 
every  war.  But  Maria  Theresa's  army,  under 
Prince  Charles  of  Loi-raine,  burst  into  Alsace, 
driving  the  French  behind  the  ramparts  of  Stras- 
burg ;  and  then,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  French 
king  turned  fi'om  witnessing  the  capture  of  ill- 
defended  towns,  and  hastened  towards  his  in- 
vaded ])rovince,  leaving  half  his  army  behind  in 
Flanders  nnder  Saxe.  But  Louis  was  not  made 
for  the  fatigues  of  campaigning,  and  he  had 
besides  over-eaten  himself:  he  fell  sick  unto 
de.ath  at  Metz  on  his  inarch  into  Alsace,  con- 
fessed his  sins,  turned  off  his  reigning  mistress, 
and  resigned  himself  entirely  to  his  ))ricsts.  Lr 
this  state  he  lay  between  life  ;uid  death  for  many 
weeks.  But  a  more  warlike  hand  than  his  was 
now  outstretched  against  the  Austrians.  Frede- 
rick of  Prussia  suddenly  broke  his  jiacific  engage-' 
ments,  tore  up  his  treaties,  and  burst  into  Bohemia 
with  00,000  men,  while  another  division  of  his 
army  marched  into  Moi'avia.  Frederick  made 
straight  for  the  Bohemian  ca|iital ;  and  Prague 
capitulated  on  the  IGth  of  September.  Before 
moving  he  had  renewed  his  correspondence  with 
France,  and  had  concluded  at  Frankfort  a  sort 
of  treaty  with  the  dispo.ssessed  Emperor  Charles, 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  now  found  himself 
able  to  send  an  army  under  Marshal  Seckendorf 
into  his  lost  hereditary  dominions.  Seckendorf 
entered  Bavaria,  drove  the  Austrian  army  there 
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befdie  liiin,  .-uul  re-coii<liielLHl  liis  master  Cliai-los 
to  Munich,  liis  aucieut  capital.  TerrilieJ  at  these 
great  successes  of  Frederick  and  Seckeudorf,  tlie 
court  of  Vieiiua  hastily  recalled  Prince  Charles 
from  the  French  jiroviuee  of  Alsace,  wliither  the 
sick  Louis  had  been  going.  The  able  Lorrainer 
recros.sed  the  Rhine  with  admirable  .skill  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  French  army,  and  i)roceedcd  by 
forced  inarches  to  Bohemia,  where  Fredei'ick  was 
carrying  everything  before  him.  The  Hunga- 
rians, to  wliom  Maria  Theresa  again  fled,  renewed 
their  heroic  e.xertious,  and  crowded  into  Bohemia 
to  serve  under  Prince  Charles.  Frederick  called 
upon  the  French  marshals  on  the  Rhine  to  assist 
liim  ;  and  he  called  in  vain.  He  soon  found  him- 
self obliged  to  retrace  liis  steps  throngh  Bohemia, 
and  to  abandon  to  their  fate  his  garrisons  at 
Tabor  and  other  jilaces.  His  retreat  through  a 
mountainous  country  was  exceedingly  disastrous 
— many  of  the  Prussians  were  killed,  many  more 
taken,  and  their  king  himself  had  a  narrow 
escape.  They  considered  themselves  fortunate, 
when,  at  the  beginning  of  December,  they  found 
themselves  clear  of  Bohemia,  and  once  more  in 
Silesia.  Owing  to  the  exertions  which  had  tended 
to  weaken  them  in  other  quarters,  the  French 
were  enabled  to  gain  some  brilliant  but  transient 
successes  on  the  side  of  Italy.  The  Prince  de 
Coiiti  suddenly  crossed  the  Al])3  by  the  Col  de 
Teude,  took  by  assault  various  imjjortant  ])laces, 
penetrated  into  Piedmont,  joined  some  Spaniards 
under  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  and  routed  the 
King  of  Sardinia  in  a  bloody  battle  fought  near 
the  town  of  Coiii.  But  the  French  could  not  kee]) 
their  ground,  and,  perishing  from  want  of  supjjlies 
and  by  the  avenging  muskets  and  knives  of  the 
peasantry  whose  lields  they  had  desolated,  they 
soon  retreated  through  the  defiles  of  the  Alps 
into  Savoy.  But  in  Lower  Italy  the  allies  of 
England  were  singularly  unsuccessful,  and  a 
Neapolitan  army,  for  once  in  modern  history, 
stood  firm  on  the  field  of  battle  and  gallantly 
won  a  victory.  The  remnant  of  the  Spanish 
army  had  retreated  by  Rimini  to  the  frontiers  of 
Naples.  The  Austrian  general,  Prince  Lobko- 
witz  followed  them  and  threatened  to  attack 
them  even  on  the  Neapolitan  territory,  complain- 
ing that  his  majesty  Don  C'arlos  had,  by  giving 
them  shelter  and  succour,  and  by  other  proceed- 
ings, broken  the  neutrality  to  which  he  had 
pledged  himself  when  Commodore  Martin  had 
threatened  his  ca|iit;d  and  his  very  palace  with 
bombardment.  Don  Carlos,  on  the  other  side, 
proclaimed  that  the  conquest  of  his  dominions 
was  all  along  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Aus- 
trians ;  that  the  Spanish  fugitives,  who  had 
claimeil  the  shelter  of  his  frontiers,  were  too  few 
and  powerless  t>>  excite  any  rational  fears;  and 
that  now  Lobkowitz's  real  design  was  to  drive 


him  out  of  his  .states.  He  then  put  his  wife  and 
children  for  safety  within  the  strong  fortress  of 
Gaeta,  and  inarched  to  his  frontiers  to  join  the 
Si)aniar<ls  there,  and  face  Lobkowitz  and  the 
Austrians.  He  was  followed  by  an  army  of 
■25,W0  Neapolitans,  and  the  S|)aiiiards  and  their 
partizans  made  nearly  20,000  men  moi-e.  Lob- 
kowitz, on  the  otlier  haml,  had  about  3.'),000  men 
in  all — but  they  were  men  that  had  served  in 
many  wars,  and  been  accustomeii  to  speak  with 
derision  of  a  Neajiolitan  army.  After  numerous 
manoeuvres,  in  which  the  Austrians  tried  to  pene- 
trate into  the  Neapolitan  kingdom  by  the  difficult 
passes  of  the  Abruzzi,  Don  Carlos  advanced  a 
little  into  the  neighbouring  states  of  the  pope, 
and  took  quarters  in  Velletri,  a  considerable  city 
situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill.  Here 
Lobkowitz  thought  to  surround  him  and  catcli 
him  as  in  a  trap;  but  on  the  night  between  the 
10th  and  11th  of  August,  the  Austrians,  after 
penetrating  into  Velletri  and  setting  fire  to  one 
of  the  suburbs,  were  repulsed  with  tremendous 
loss  by  the  Neapolitans  and  Spaniards  ;  and  Lob- 
kowitz, instead  of  taking  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
was  finally  compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Po. 

In  the  mouth  of  October  the  turbulent  old 
Duchess -dowager  of  Marlborough  found  ])eace 
at  last  in  the  grave,  having  equally  survived  her 
friends  and  her  enemies.  Out  of  her  enormous 
wealth  she  bequeathed  large  legacies  to  the 
leaders  of  the  opposition.  Thus  Chesterfield  got 
.£20,000  and  the  reversion  of  an  estate  at  Wimble- 
don, and  Pitt  £10,000.  The  day  of  her  death  was 
also  that  of  the  death  of  the  Couute.ss  Granville, 
mother  to  Lonl  Carteret,  who  thereupon  became 
Earl  Granville.  This  minister  was  still  in  the 
highest  favour  with  the  king;  but  he  had  become 
|iropoi'tionally  odious  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  his  other  colleagues,  who  seemed  determined 
to  drive  him  from  office.  There  was  nothing  new 
or  edifying  in  these  cabinet  squabbles  and  court 
intrigues.  Carteret,  or  Granville,  drinking  as 
hard  as  usual,  wanted  still  more  power ;  and  in 
the  month  of  November  the  Duke  of  Newcastle 
and  his  brother,  Mr.  Pelham,  told  his  majesty — 
for  themselves  and  for  the  gi-eater  part  of  the 
cabinet — that  he  must  choose  between  their  resig- 
nations and  the  dismissal  of  Granville.  George, 
in  this  extremity,  entreated  the  Earl  of  Orford 
to  come  up  to  town  and  give  his  advice.  Wal- 
pole  obeyed  the  summons ;  but  his  advice  was 
strongly  against  driving  matters  to  extremities 
by  retaining  Granville.  The  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  was  now  living  on  better  terms  with  his 
father,  was  also  consulted  by  George  ;  but  the 
prince  could  do  nothing  with  his  friends  of  the 
opposition,  who  were  all  bent  upon  the  expulsion 
of  Granville.  The  king  bitterly  blamed  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  saying  of  him — "  He  is  gi'own  as 
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jealous  of  Lord  (iraiiville  iis  lie  uscil  to  be  of 
Waljiole,  and  wants  to  be  |ii'ime  niiiiister,  wliicli, 
a  ]ni|iiiy !  how  can  he  be  ?"  Nevertheless  he  found 
himself  eonipelled,  on  the  23d  of  November,  to 
dismiss  Granville.  Lord  Winchelsea,  with  his 
new  board  of  admiralty,  and  a  few  other  inferior 
placemen,  retired  with  the  expelled  minister. 
The  Earl  of  Harrington  was  re-appointetl  to  the 
])lace  which  Granville  had  vacated.  Stroni;  efforts 
were  made  to  overcome  the  ]iersonal  avei-sion  of 
the  king  to  Lord  ClicsterfieUl  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
order  to  gratify  that  .section  of  the  Whigs,  and 
also  to  induce  his  majesty  to  give  some  employ- 
ment to  Sir  John  Ilynde  Cotton,  in  order  to  keep 
the  Tories  quiet:  for  the  Pelhams,  in  seeking  for 
parliamentary  aid,  had  not  overlooked  the  latter 
])arty;  and  one  of  the  nio.st  flattering  lu-omises 
they  had  made  to  the  king,  was  that,  Carteret 
being  once  removed,  they  woulil  still  the  noisy 
voice  of  op]iosition  in  parliament.  In  short,  they 
wanted  to  make  what  they  rather  inelegantly 
termerl  a  broad-hoUomed  ministry;  that  is  to  say, 
a  cabinet  which  should  have  for  its  basis  men  of 
all  parties,  from  which,  however,  the  particular 
adherents  both  of  Pulteney  and  Carteret  were 
to  be  carefully  excluded.  George,  who  could 
never  tolerate  Chestei'field,  and  who  had  been 
incensed  by  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  that 
lord,  would  on  no  account  have  him  about  his 
person  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  the  post 
which  his  lordship  aspired  to;  but  he  reluctantly 
consented  to  give  him  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
Ireland.  Pitt  might  have  been  gratified  with  a 
place  if  he  woidd  have  accepted  a  minor  one,  but 
he  proudly  said  that  he  would  be  secretary-at-war 
or  nothing;  and  so  he  remained  in  opposition, 
but  only  for  a  very  short  time,  for  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Pelham,  who  felt  his  assistance 
indispensable,  a.ssured  him  that  the  king's  anti- 
jiathy  shoidd  soon  be  overcome,  and  that  he 
should  then  have  what  he  wanted.  Pitt  there- 
fore resigned  his  jilace  in  the  household  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  now  losing  his  party 
and  his  influence  by  inclining  to  the  displaced 
minister  Carteret.  After  bitter  complaints  of 
not  being  allowed  to  have  a  will  of  his  own — of 
being  forced  by  his  ministers  to  employ  one  that 
was  an  enemy  to  his  house— George  consented  to 
make  Sir  John  Hynde  Cotton  treasurer  of  the 
chamber  in  the  royal  household.  The  changeling 
Tory,  Lord  Gower,  was  i-estored  to  his  former 
office  of  lord  privy-seal,  from  which  Loi\l  Chol- 
mondeley  was  dismissed ;  the  Duke  of  Dorset  got 
the  presidency  of  the  council,  vacated  by  Har- 
rington ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  became  first  lord 
of  the  admiralty  in  the  room  of  Winchelsea, 
having  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  as  second  commis- 
sioner ;  Mr.  Grenville  was  made  another  of  the 
junior  lords  of  the  admiralty;  Lyttleton  obtained 
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a  seat  at  the  treasury  board;  and  even  the  tricksy 
Bubb  Doilington  got  on  the  broad-bottom,  for 
he  was  apjiointed  trea.suror  of  the  navy.  Lord 
Ilardwicke  remained  chancellor.  Mi-.  IVlham  firet 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  state,  Ijord  Harrington  being  nuide 
the  other  in  the  room  of  Lord  Granville.  The 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Walpole's  '•  rougli  diamond 
and  steady  friend,"  remained  satisfied  with  the 
post  of  .steward  of  the  household.  The  makers  of 
this  broad-bottom  administration  told  the  king 
that  he  might  now  look  round  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  not  find  one  man  of  business  or 
of  any  weight  who  was  capable  of  heading  or 
conducting  an  opjiosition. 

"  This  general  coalition,"  says 
Lord  John  Russell,  "smoothed  the 
great  .sea  of  parliamentary  debate;  and  the  ses- 
sion is  remarkable  for  producing  scarcely  a  single 
division.  Yet  the  conduct  of  the  new  ministry 
did  not  essentially  difier  from  that  of  Lord  Car- 
teret."' The  opponents  of  that  minister — the 
Chesterfields,  the  Pitts,  the  Lyttletons — had  con- 
stantly reproached  him  for  leaning  to  Hanover, 
and  emjjloying  or  paying  Hanoverian  troops,  and 
they  had  exhausted  their  eloquence  npon  this 
particular  topic ;  yet  these  men,  now  in  office, 
or  (as  in  Pitt's  case)  making  sure  of  being  in, 
found  it  necessary  to  qualify  their  criticism;  and 
they  only  escajied  by  a  practical  equivoque  from 
pursuing  precisely  the  same  line  that  they  had 
condennied  and  denounced  in  C'arteret.  Pitt  read 
a  sort  of  recantation  in  the  house  in  the  month 
of  January,  u])on  a  motion  for  continuing  the 
army  in  Flanders;  and,  though  the  Hanoverian 
troops  were  nominally  dismissed,  an  increased 
subsidy  was  voted  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary,"  to 
enable  her  to  take  those  very  troops  into  her  pay. 
This  she  did  ;  and  the  Hanoverians  continued  to 
serve  in  the  allied  armies  as  much  in  the  pay  of 
England  as  they  had  been  before.  But  there  was 
more  than  this.  When  the  popular  outcry  grew 
faint,  the  farce  of  paying  them  indirectly  was 
snspeniled,  the  money  was  counted  out  again 
from  the  English  treasury,  and  the  number  <if 
Hanoverians  was  increased  from  15,(100,  which 
it  had  been  in  Carteret's  time,  to  22,000 !  In  the 
same  easy  way  a  new  suVjsidy  for  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  was  carried  by  the  patriots  and  the 
broad-bottom  men  as  soon  as  Cai-teret  was  re- 
moved ;  X24,000  were  voted  for  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  and  £8000  for  the  Elector  of  Mayence. 
Not  a  whisper  was  now  raised  against  our  in- 
creasing and  complicating  our  foreign  engage- 
ments, which  a  few  months  before  had  been 
considered  so  dangerous  by  the  opposition  ;  the 
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qiKulniple  iilliaiice.  eoiiohulfj  in  .lanuary  l)c- 
tweeii  Englauii,  IluUautl,  Austria,  and  Saxony 
— binding  the  last-mentioned  jiowtT  to  fin-ni.sh 
30,000  men  fur  llie  defence  of  Bohemia,  and 
binding  Enghuul  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  whoh; 
subsidy  to  the  Saxon  elector,  while  Holland  paid 
but  oue-third  —  met  with  no  comment,  aud  ex- 
cited no  complaint  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
At  last  the  states  engaged  to  have  60,000  men 
under  arms  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  and  con- 
sented tliat  the  supreme  command  of  the  united 
armies  in  Flanders  should  be  intrusted  to  George's 
son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  old  Elector  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  hardly  known  one 
fortunate  day  since  he  had 
been  elected  emperor,  died  at 
Munich,  in  the  nioutli  of  Jan- 
uary, of  a  complication  of  dis- 
orders and  sufl'erings,  physical 
and  moral,  that  .should  seem 
sufficient  to  kill  tifty  men.' 
His  sou  and  successor  to  his 
hereditary  states  of  Bavaria 
■wa.s  wise  enough  not  to  be 
tempted  by  the  imperial 
crown.  He  instantly  opened 
negotiations  with  Maria  The- 
resa— engaged  to  vote  for  her 
liusband,  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, ill  the  next  imperial 
diet  —  renounced  all  claims 
whatsoever  to  any  part  of  the 
Austrian  succession — and  pro- 
mised to  recall  his  troops  from 
the  French  army,  and  never 
send  them  to  assist  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  Queen  of 
Hungary,  on  her  jsart,  agreed 
to  acknowledge  that  the  elec- 
tion of  the  late  emperor  was 
good  and  valid,  and  also  to 
restore  whatever  territory  she 
had  occupied  or  conquered  in 
Bavaria ;  and  upon  these  terms  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Fuessen. 

Before  the  annual  waste  of  human  life  began, 
that  great  minister  died  who  had  checked  it  for 
so  many  years.  Walpole  expired  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1745,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age; 
thus  escaping  the  mournful  spectacle  of  the  civil 
war  which  was  about  tcj  rage  in  the  northern 
parts  of  our  island." 

In  the  month  of  April,  Marshal  .Saxe  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  7C,000  French  troojjs  in 
Elanders;  and,  after  a  few  movements  to  puzzle 
and  embarrass  the  allies,  he  marched  sudilenly 
upon  Tournai,   and  invested  that  place  in  the 
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beginning  of  May.      England  had  furnished  all 
the    troojis   she   had    jiromised,  and   had   about 
28,000  brave  men  under  arms  in  that  old  battle- 
field of  Europe ;  but  the  Dutch,  instead  of  send- 
ing 50,000  and  keeping  10,000  in  garrison,  had 
hardly  sent  25,(h:)0;  and  the  Austriaus  mustered 
no  more  than  eight  or  nine  squadrons  of  horse. 
As  if  the  inferiority  of  number  to  the  French 
was  not  sufficient  to  insure  a  bad  campaign,  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had  indis]jutably  «OHie 
(not  many)  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  general, 
and  who  was  young  and  active  at  least,  found 
himself  under  the  control  of 
an   old   Austrian    pedant   in 
war.  Marshal  Koiiig.segg,  and 
hampered   and  thwarted   by 
the    Dutch    general.    Prince 
Waldeck.      At    the   earnest 
instance  of  Waldeck  and  the 
states  -  general ,    Cundjerland 
moved  with  this  inferior  force 
to    relieve     Tournai,    which 
ought   to   have   been   strong 
enough  to  defend  itself,  for  it 
was  esteemed  one  of  the  best 
fortresses  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries,  and    there   were   9000 
Dutch  within  it  well  supplied 
with     everything.       Having 
come    to    this    resolution    of 
relieving  Tournai,  the  allied 
armies   ought   to   have   been 
quick   aud    sudden    in    their 
motions ;  but  they  lost  time 
— they  went  at  parade  pace 
— and,    when   they  got  near 
Tournai,  thev  found  that  Saxe 
was  well   ]irepared   to   meet 
them.   That  skilful  and  active 
general  leaving  15,000  of  his 
foot  to  block  up  the  fortress, 
moved  with   the  rest  of   his 
army  of  60,000  horse  and  foot, 
to  an  excellent  position  near 
Fontenoy,  about  four  miles  from  Tournai,  which 
he   presently    occupied  and   strengthened    with 
numerous     works.        And   while   he   lay   tliere 
Louis  XV.  and  the  dauphin  arrived  post  from 
Paris,  and  joined  him,  to  the  gi-eat  joy  and  en- 
couragement of  the  French  array.     If  the  young 
pretender  had  been  allowed,  he  would  have  fol- 
lowed the  French  king,  and  his  first  encounter 
with  Cumberland  would  have  been  at  Fontenoy 
instead  of  CuUoden.     When  the  allies  came  up 
they  found  the  French  encamped  on  the  gentle 
heights  that  rise  from  the  right  liank  of  the  river 
Scheldt,  with  that  river  and  the  village  of  An- 


I  Volt.airs,  Sii'cle  de  Louis  X  V. 


■-'  Cuse.  Memoirs. 


'  From  the  statue  !iy  John  Boll,  iu  St.  Stejiheu's  Hall,  new 
Houses  uf  P-irliament. 
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toiue  on  tliuir  I'iglit,  Fonteimy  and  a  naiTow  val- 
ley in  their  front,  and  a  .small  wood  on  their  left. 
As  at  Dettingen,  tlie  [''rench  had  a  free  passage 
across  the  river  by  means  of  a  bridge ;  and  this 


SlcctcL  to  iHustrate 
THE    BATTLE    OF 

F  0  K  T  JE  jV[  0  Y 


bridge  was  defended  by  a  h  'te  de  pont  and  by  a 
strong  body  of  reserve.  Fontenoy  and  Antoine 
were  well  fortified  and  garrisoned  ;  redonbts  were 
thrown  up  between  the  two  villages,  and  there 
were  abattis  on  the  left  in  front  of  the  wood. 
Apparently  nothing  daunted  —  it  may  be  sus- 
pected that  they  were  not  skilful  enough  to  detect 
at  a  glance  the  whole  strength  of  the  position 
— the  allied  generals  resolved  still  to  relieve 
Tonrnai  and  engage;  and,  driving  in  the  French 
])icket.s  and  outposts,  they  advanced  in  gallant 
style.  But  night  fell,  operations  were  suspended, 
and  the  troops  lay  under  tlieir  arms  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  11th  of  May  (n.  s.)  At 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  brisk  can- 
nonade began  on  both  sides,'  and  before  six  both 
armies  were  closely  engaged.  The  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland with  the  English  and  Hanoverians  ad- 
vanced against  the  left  of  the  French,  and  de- 
tached General  Ingoldsby  to  clear  the  wood  there 
and  carry  a  redoubt  a  little  beyond  it.  "When 
Ingoldsby  came  up  to  the  wood  he  found  it  oc- 
cupied by  some  detachments  of  sharpshooters, 
whom  he  mistook  for  a  whole  division  ;  and,  after 
hesitating  and  losing  time,  he  rode  back  to  C'um- 
lierland  for  fresh  instructions.  This  was  a  blun- 
der :  but  on  the  other  side  Prince  Waldeck  and 
the  Dutch,  who  had  moved  against  the  French 
right  to  attack  Fontenoy  and  Antoine,  g.ave  un- 


'  "Our  cinnon  hegan  to  play  a  little  after  four  in  the  morning, 
and  the  French  batteries,  with  triple  our  weight  of  metal  and 
numbers  too,  answered  us;  about  five  the  infantry  w.as  in  march." 
— Col.  John  Munro  to  the  lord-president,  in  Cidloihn  Papers. 


equivocal  proofs  of  cowanlice ;  for,  aftei'  failing 
in  tlieir  assault,  and  sulfering  from  the  French 
batteries,  they  gave  ground,"  and  remained  little 
more  than  spectators  of  the  rest  of  the  fight. 
Nay,  to  increase  the  shame,  Appius, 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  Hesse- 
Homburgliers  in  the  pay  of  the  states, 
galloped  away  with  most  of  his  men 
to  the  town  of  Atli,  and  thence  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Dutch  government  to 
inform  them  that  the  allied  army  had 
been  cut  to  pieces.  Still,  Iiowever, 
Cundiorland,  with  his  brave  British 
and  Hanoverian  troops,  persevered  in 
his  attack  on  the  left.  Leaving  the 
cavalry  in  tlieir  i-ear,  and  dragging 
some  pieces  of  artillery  with  the  force 
of  tlieir  own  nervous  arms,  the  foot 
crossed  a  ravine,  and  advanced  full 
in  front  of  the  wood,  the  batteries, 
and  the  abattis,  and  of  the  best  part 
of  the  French  army,  which  had  had 
time  -  and  opportunity  to  gather 
sti-ength  from  its  right.  When  the 
coml  at  became  close  it  was  terrific  ; 
our  men  were  killed  in  heaps  by  the 
enemy's  artillery  ;  but  still  they  went  closer. 
sweej)ing  away  the  French  foot  and  the  firm  Swiss 
guards.  The  Duke  de  Grammont,  who  had  lost 
the  day  at  Dettingeii,  found  that  his  last  day  was 
come,  for  he  was  killed  early  in  the  struggle,  and 
many  officers  better  than  he  bit  the  dust.  When 
the  British  and  Hanoverians  carried  the  French 
position  on  the  left,'  and  looked  with  the  e3'es  of 
conquerors  to  the  right,  they  could  see  nothing 
of  their  allies  the  Dutch  ;  and  jn-eseutly  they 
were  charged  where  they  stood  by  masses  of  the 
French  cavalry.  But  charge  after  charge  was 
wasted  upon  them,  and,  instead  of  retreating, 
they  pressed  forward  in  the  view  of  taking  Fon- 
tenoy iu  the  rear,  and  cutting  the  I'rench  olt" 
from  their  bridge  across  the  Scheldt.  "  If,"  says 
Voltaire,  "  the  Dutch  had  moved  at  this  moment 
and  joined  the  British,  there  would  have  been 
no  resource,  nay,  no  retreat  for  the  French  army; 
nor,  iu  all  probability,  for  the  king  and  for  his 
son."  Louis,  in  fact,  had  been  advised  to  seek 
safety  in  flight ;  but  either  because  he  thonglit 
flight  more  dangerous  than  staying  where  he 
was,  or  from  some  nobler  motive,  he  refused  to 
quit  the  field,  though  repeatedly  urged  to  it  by 
Marshal  Saxe,  who,  it  is  said,  was  actually  pre- 
paring to  retreat  himself.  Old  Konigsegg  con- 
gratulated the  English  prince  as  a  conqueror; 
but  his  coin]iliments  were  preniatiu'e.  Saxe,  who 
could  not  at  first  credit  the  fact,  saw  that  Wal- 


'^  Cnlloden  Papers. 

'  See  the  interesting  lettir  of  Lieutenant  Forbes,  in  CuUodeii 
Papers. 
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(leek  aiiil  the  Diitcli  were  fleterniiiied  to  keep 
aloof;  and  then  calling  away  all  the  troops  tliat 
had  held  Fontenoy  and  Antoine,  laying  bare  the 
right  of  his  position  (which  ought  to  have  been 
occujiied  by  our  allies),  bringing  up  the  house- 
hold troops  and  the  entire  body  of  his  reserve, 
he  tried  to  crush  the  British  and  Hanoverians 
by  a  !;\st  desperate  effort.  It  was  melancholy 
then  to  see  the  bi-ave  Irish  brig.ide  in  the  pay  of 
France  turn,  the  first  and  most  furious  of  all, 
against  their  English  brethren.  From  the  nature 
of  the  ground  they  now  occupied  between  the 
wood  and  Fontenoy,  wliich  ground  was  hollow 
and  narrow,  British  and  Hanoverian  foot  were 
huddled  together  in  compact  masses.  Saxe 
brought  four  ]jiece.s  of  heavy  artillery  to  play 
upon  thein  in  this  condition  ;  and  while  the  can- 
non roared  with  murderous  effect  in  their  front, 
tliey  were  attackeil  in  flank  by  fresh  troops,  both 
horse  and  font.  ISIeanwhile  their  own  cavalry 
did  little  or  nothing.  This  inactivity  is  accounted 
for  by  the  roughness  of  the  ground  ;  but  surely 
English  horses  could  ride  where  the  French 
could ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that,  as 
usual,  our  cavalry  was  far  inferior  to  our  foot.' 
But  the  foot  also  was  at  last  compelled  to  fall 
back,  which  they  did  slowly  and  with  their  faces 
to  the  foe.  It  is  related  of  the  Dakeof  Cumber- 
land that  he  was  the  last  in  the  retreat — that  he 
called  upon  his  men  to  remember  Blenheim  and 
Eamillies,  and  that  he  threatened  to  shoot  one 
of  his  officers  whom  he  saw  running.  Thus  re- 
treating, the  English  and  Hanoverian  infantry 
came  to  their  horse,  wdio  then  presented  a  front 
to  the  French  and  cliecked  their  pursuit.  They 
were  joined  by  their  precious  allies  the  Dutch, 
and  then  they  all  hastened  back  to  the  strong 
walls  of  Ath.  If  the  men  had  had  their  will, 
and  no  enemy  in  their  I'ear,  it  might  have 
been  difficult  to  prevent  a  very  different  kind  of 
combat,  for  their  fury  against  the  Dutch  was 
boundless.  In  this  battle  of  Fontenoy  the  Briti.sh 
lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  more  than  4000 
men,  and  the  Hanoverians  nearly  2000.  They 
left  behind  them  a  few  pieces  of  artillery,  but  no 
.standards,  and  scarcely  any  jji-isonei-a  except  the 
wounded.  The  French,  on  their  part,  owned  to 
a  loss  of  7000  men  ;  but  it  is  believed  that  on 
both  sides  the  numbers  were  under-rated.  Among 
the  English  officers  of  distinction  who  fell,  were 
Lieutenant-general  Campbell  and  Major-general 
PoEsonby.  Touruai,  the  cause  of  this  vast 
slaughtei-,  was  delivered  up  through  an  astonish- 
ing piece  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch 

'  It  appears  that  one  regiment  of  horse  —the  Oxford  Blues — 
behaved  better  here  than  they  had  done  at  Dettingen.  "The 
IJlue3,"  writes  a  Scottish  officer,  "behaved  well,  and  nibbed  oflf 
the  stain  of  Dettingen," — Letter  from  Col.  John  Munro  to  the 
Icrd-president,  in  CaUodtn  Papers. 


engineer  who  suiierintendcd  the  defences.  The 
town  surrendered  in  a  fortnight ;  and  the  citadel 
a  week  after!  The  Freneli  next  invested  the 
citadel  of  Ghent,  which  capitulated  after  an 
equally  disgraceful  defence ;  as  did  also,  in  a 
short  time  afterwards,  Bruges,  Dendernuinde,  and 
Oiidenard.  Then,  while  the  allies  were  covering 
Brussels  and  Antwerp,  the  French  liesieged  and 
cari-ied  the  town  of  Ostend.  Here,  <igain,  a 
Dutch  officer  was  suspected  of  treachery,  and 
wondei'  and  consternation  was  excited  among 
the  allies. 

After  defeating  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  in 
Silesia,  the  King  of  Prussia  threw  himself  be- 
tween the  Austrians  and  their  auxiliaries  the 
Saxons,  and  defeated  both  on  the  3d  of  June,  in 
the  decisive  battle  of  Hohen-Friedberg,  where, 
for  the  first  time,  he  really  disjJayed  the  abilities 
of  a  gi-eat  general.  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
then  retreated  into  Bohemia,  and  by  the  end  of 
June  he  had  collected  a  fresh  army  in  an  en- 
trenched camp  at  Konigsgratz.  Frederick  soon 
retired  into  Bohemia,  with  the  view — if  he  could 
do  no  more — of  wasting  and  consuming  all  the 
means  of  subsistence  along  that  frontier,  so  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  the  Austrians  to  winter 
there.  He  advanced  to  Chlura,  and  there  fixed 
himself  for  a  time.  In  the  meanwhile  Maria 
Theresa,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  George, 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  liusband  Francis 
elected  emperor  bj'  the  diet  of  Frankfort  on  the 
13th  of  September.  The  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
elector  palatine  entered  a  vain  protest  against 
the  election,  by  which  Austrian  influence  would 
be  so  formidably  increased ;  but  Frederick  was  a 
foe  born  to  humble  the  Austrian  pride.  In  the 
month  of  September  want  of  provisions  com- 
pelled him  to  retreat ;  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, who  had  been  reinforced  by  the  junction  of 
6000  Bavarians,  followed  him  with  nearly  60,000 
men  in  all,  and  enveloped  him  near  Konigshof. 
The  Prussian  army  did  not  at  this  moment  ex- 
ceed 28,000  men;  but  they  were  veterans,  whereas 
the  enemy  consisted  in  good  part  of  new  levies 
and  irregular  hordes  of  horse.  Frederick  again 
displayed  the  qualities  of  a  skilful  general :  the 
light  troops  of  Austria  took  to  pillaging  wlien 
they  ought  to  have  been  fighting,  and  the  affair 
ended  in  the  brilliant,  and  by  the  Prussians 
unexpected,  victory  of  Soor.  The  conqiieror  con- 
tinued his  retreat  into  Silesia,  where  he  ]iut  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters,  and  then  returned 
himself  to  Berlin  to  see  what  advantages  he  could 
gain  by  negotiating.  He  had  already  induced 
George  to  sign  a  convention  at  Hanover,  guar- 
anteeing to  Prussia  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and 
he  hoped  for  other  advantages  from  the  fears 
and  increasing  difficulties  of  the  English  sove- 
reign.    The  convention  of  Hanover  he   kept  a 
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[irofouud  secret ;  for  any  compact  witli  England 
was  likely  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefits  of  his 
alliance  with  Franco. 

In  Italy  the  canijiaign  was  exceedingly  un- 
favourable to  the  allies  of  England.  K.Kcept 
upon  the  Maine,  where  tlie  army  under  tlic  Prince 
of  Couti,  weakened  by  ilraughts  made  iqinn  it  to 
strengthen  the  army  in  Flaudcr.s,  was  cumjicllcd 


to  retreat  precipitately  and  with  considerable 
loss  before  Count  Traun,  the  French  in  Euro])e 
were  nearly  everywhere  successful.  But  in 
America  they  sustained  a  considerable  loss  in  the 
capital  an<l  island  of  ('a])e  Breton,  \vhich  were 
taken  by  4000  voluuteei's  from  Boston,  a.ssisted 
by  a  few  marines,  and  sujiported  by  Admiral 
AVarr<  11  with  a  sipiadnm  of  ten  ships. 
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diaries  EJwar.l,  the  young  preteiuler,  resolves  to  nialie  a  laiidiiij;  iu  Rcolland — He  is  eucouraged  by  tlie  Freiicli 
cabinet — His  scanty  means  for  tlie  expedition — His  serious  loss  at  sea — His  landing  in  the  Hi;;hland8  with  a 
few  attendants — His  reception  from  the  Higliland  chiefs-  His  interview  with  Cameron  of  Lochiel-  He  is 
joined  by  Cameron  and  otlier  chiefs — Successful  skirmisli  of  the  Higiilanders  with  a  body  of  tlie  king's  troops 
. — Muster  of  the  jiretender's  adherents  at  Glentiniiau— His  standard  erected  and  war  proclaimed— Sir  John 
Cope  marches  against  tlie  pretender — Uncertain  movements  of  his  inarcli — The  Highlanders  elude  hiui  and 
descend  into  Athole — Trimming  of  Lord  Lovat  between  the  Jacobites  and  royalists — Tlie  pretender  enters 
Perth — His  proceedings  in  Perth  to  strengthen  his  cause — He  continues  his  progress  uncliecked  to  Caliendar 
— His  advance  upon  Edinburgh — Preparations  made  in  tlie  city  to  ojipose  him — llisgraceful  conduct  of  the 
dragoons — Their  cowardly  ilight  called  the  "  Canter  of  Colt  Prigg" — Cliarles  efiects  an  entrance  into  Edinburgh 
— Home's  account  of  the  pretender's  army — His  description  of  Charles  Edward — Tlie  pretender  proclaimed  at 
Eiliuburgh — Sir  John  Cope's  advance — He  draws  uji  at  Prettonpans — The  Higiilanders  march  out  ttf  Edinburgh 
to  oppose  liim — Movements  of  the  two  ho.stile  armies — Battle  of  Prestonpans — Fierce  onset  of  the  Higiilanders 
— Speedy  discomfiture  of  the  royal  troops — Death  ot  Colonel  Gardiner — Keturn  of  tlie  pretender  to  Edinburgh 
— Hopeless  aspect  of  the  royalist  cause  in  Scotland — Condition  of  the  Highlands — Poverty  of  the  people  — 
They  are  made  rebels  by  tiieir  necessities — Plan  of  Forbes  to  reconcile  the  Highlanders  to  tiie  government  — 
'1  he  ]dan  submitted  to  Walpole — Causes  of  its  being  set  aside — Continued  loyalty  of  President  Forbes. 


U'T  the  flames  of  a  more  fatal  war 
were  now  lighted  on  our  own  ter- 
ritory. The  battle  of  Fontenoy  and 
our  other  reverses  in  Flanders  were 
made  the  most  of  by  the  French, 
who  were  always  skilful  in  such 
exaggerations.  The  young  pretender  was  led  to 
believe  that  liis  moment  was  come ;  and  that  if 
lie  could  only  unfurl  his  banner  on  the  hills  of 
Scotland,  it  would  soon  be  carried  through  a  dis- 
tracted and  defenceless  land,  to  the  capital  and 
the  palace  of  St.  James's.  Charles,  who  had  been 
shooting  at  Fitz- James,  a  seat  which  had  belonged 
to  the  late  Uuke  of  Berwick,  went  to  Paris  to  get 
assistance,  and  to  raise  some  money,  being  deter- 
mined to  go  even  without  a  French  army.  He 
found  the  French  ministers  quite  readv  to  coun- 
tenance liis  schemes,  but  very  badly  provided 
with  cash,  and  rather  .averse  to  any  ojien  or  de- 
cided proceeding,  which  it  appears  would  liave 
given  offence  to  their  ally  the  King  of  Prussia, 
whose  schemes  and  intentions  and  negotiations 
■were  exceedingly  comjilicated.  Besides,  to  secure 
the  advantages  they  had  gained,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  French  should  keep  their  army  in  Flan- 
ders ;  and  their  past  experience  proved  that  the 


sanguine  hopes  of  the  Jacobites  were  not  to  be 
relied  upon  so  as  to  encourage  any  great  adven- 
ture with  or  for  them.  The  French  cabinet  wished 
for  a  diversion  in  Scotland,  but  were  not  disposed 
to  make  any  great  sacrifices  for  it.  The  young 
pretender  might  go,  and  little  they  cared  what 
was  his  fate.  The  Highlanders  had  again  ex- 
pressly told  Iiim  that  his  coming  would  be  useless 
and  desperate  unless  he  brought  with  hira  at  least 
6000  discijJiued  troops,  10,000  stand  of  arms,  and 
some  money.  The  rashness  was  Charles's  and 
not  theirs — but  dearly  did  they  pay  the  penalty 
for  it.  He  wrote  to  inform  tliem  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  come,  though  he  could  have  neither 
the  troojis  nor  the  arms  required.  As  for  money, 
all  that  he  could  do  was  to  bori'ow  about  iJCOOO 
sterling,  and  to  write  to  Borne  for  his  jewels  that 
he  might  pawn  them.  Leaving  Paris,  where  he 
had  long  dropped  his  incognito,  Charles  went 
towards  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  fixed  his 
residence  for  a  time  at  the  Chateau  de  Navarre, 
near  Evrenx,  the  seat  of  tlie  young  Duke  de 
Bouillon,  one  of  liis  warmest  friends.  His  first 
business  was  to  procure  ship)iing;  and  tlii.s,  it 
ajijiears,  was  attended  with  some  dilliculty,  being 
done  at  last  in  an  iindiTliainl  manner,  witliout 
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(lie  knowledge  of  the  French  court.'  lie,  bow- 
ever,  obtained  the  Doutelle,  a  fast-sailing  brig, 
carrying  eighteen  guns,  which  liad  recently  been 
employed  as  a  privateer  against  the  English." 
And  he  clandestinely  got  the  convoy  of  the  Eliza- 
heth,  an  old  man-of-war  carrying  sixty-seven  gmis. 
The  Douli'/le  went  round  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire,  and  Charles  and  the  gentlemen  who  had 
made  up  their  minds  to  accompany  him  went  by 
different  routes  to  the  town  of  Nantes.  On  the 
2d  of  July,  Cliarles,  disguised  as  a  student  of  the 
Scotch  college  at  Paris,  embai-ked  in  the  Doutelle, 
but  he  was  detained  till  the  13th  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  Elizabeth,  on  board  of  which  were 
embarked  tlie  greater  piai't  of  the  warlike  mate- 
rials he  had  been  enabled  to  procure,  and  which 
consisted  of  some  1500  fusils,  some  twenty  small 
field-pieces,  some  powder,  ball,  and  flints,  and 
some  broadswords.  The  money,  which  he  kept 
under  his  own  care  in  the  Doutelle,  was  now  not 
much  above  .£3000.  At  last  the  Elizabeth  came 
to  the  rendezvous,  and  then  the  two  ships  sailed 
together,  Charles  suffering  much  from  sea-sick- 
ness. On  the  fourth  day  of  their  voyage  a  ship 
bearing  the  British  flag  hove  in  sight.  It  was 
the  Lion,  of  fifty-eight  guns,  commanded  liy  the 
brave  Captain  Brett,  who,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
jiermitted,  engaged  the  two  ships.  The  Doutelle 
[iresently  hauled  off  and  pursued  her  course, 
leaving  the  Elizahetli  to  sustain  the  combat  single- 
handed,  which  she  did  gallantly  for  five  or  six 
hours,  when  she  and  the  Lion  pai-ted  about 
equally  disabled.  lu  the  shattered  condition  in 
which  his  ship  was  left,  the  French  cajitain  deemed 
it  expedient  to  return  to  his  own  coast;  the  Dou- 
telle meanwhile  jmrsued  her  original  course  for 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  safe  and  unhurt,  but  cut 
off  from  the  arms  and  amnuiiiition  that  had  been 
]iut  on  board  the  Elizabeth.  Two  days  after  the 
parting  of  the  t\vo  ships,  the  Doutelle  was  jjur- 
s\ied  off  the  south  end  of  the  Long  Island  by  an 
English  ship  of  superior  force ;  but  she  was  saved 
by  her  superior  sailing;  and,  changing  her  course 
and  ranging  along  the  east  side  of  Barra,  she 
came  to  anchor  off  the  islet  of  Erisca,  between 
Barra  and  South  Uist.  As  they  neared  the  rocky 
shore,  an  eagle — no  uncommon  sight  in  those 


1  "  It  will  appear  strange  to  you, "  writes  Charles  to  his  father's 
secretary,  Mr.  Edgar,  "how  1  should  get  these  things  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  French  court.  I  employed  one  Rutledge 
and  one  Walsh,  who  .are  French  subjects  they  were  of  Irish 
extraction,  the  sons  of  refugees  who  liad  followed  James  II.; 
Rutledge  had  been  settled  at  Dunkirk,  and  W'alsh  at  Nantz, 
and  they  had  united  to  their  triide  as  West  Indian  merchants 
the  profitable  calling  of  priv.ateerLng  ag.ainst  England,.  Tlie 
first  has  got  a  grant  of  a  man-of  war  from  the  French  court  to 
cruise  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  is  luckily  obliged  to  go  as 
far  north  .as  I  do,  so  he  will  escort  me  without  appearing  to  do 
it  " — Stt'ai-t  Pajiers.  in  Lord  M.ahon's  Appendix. 

2  She  had  been  fitted  out  for  that  purjiose  by  M'.alsh,  who  now 
went  with  the  young  pretender  in  her  to  Scotland. 


quarters — hovered  over  their  ship.  "  Ilei-e,"  said 
Lord  TuUibardine,  one  of  the  daring  adventurers, 
"  is  the  king  of  birds  come  to  welcome  your  royal 
highness  to  old  Scotland  1 "  Charles  went  on  shore 
and  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  the  tacksman 
or  tenant  of  Erisca,  who  rented  all  the  small 
islands  whi(;h  com])Osed  that  group.  Ilis  quality 
was  concealed,  and  his  attendants  gave  out  that 
the  prince  was  a  young  Irish  priest.  From  the 
tacksman  they  learned  that  the  lord  of  those 
islands  was  Macdonald  of  Clanronald,  a  young 
chief,  who  was  deeply  pledged  to  the  Jacobite 
cause ;  that  this  young  chief  had  just  gone  him- 
self to  the  mainland,  and  was  at  Moidart ;  but 
that  his  uncle  and  chief  adviser,  Macdonald  of 
Boisdale,  was  close  at  hand,  with  his  brother, 
U])on  the  island  of  South  Uist.  Charles  stayed 
all  night  at  the  tacksman's,  having  sent  a  sum- 
mons to  Macdonald  of  Boisdale.  In  the  moi'n- 
ing  he  returned  on  board  the  Doutelle,  where  the 
chief  of  Boisdale  soon  waited  upon  him.  This 
old  Jacobite,  on  seeing  one  small  ship  and  no 
more,  thought  that  the  young  pretender  was  mad, 
and  he  refused  to  engage  his  nephew  in  so  des- 
[jerate  an  enterprise.  Charles  then  wished  him 
to  repair  as  his  ambassador  to  Sir  Alexander 
^Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Macleod,  two  other 
chiefs  with  whom  lie  had  been  in  correspondence; 
but  Boisdale  flatly  told  him  that  such  a  mission 
to  the  Isle  of  Skye  was  useless,  as  he  had  veiy 
lately  seen  Sir  Alexander  and  Macleod,  who  had 
both  declared  that  if  the  prince  should  come  they 
would  not  join  him,  unless  he  brought  with  him 
a  body  of  regular  troops.  The  j'ouug  ])retender 
then  ordered  his  sailors  to  weigh  the  anchor,  ami 
the  Doutelle,  with  Boisdale's  boat  hanging  astern, 
gliiled  away  from  the  island,  and  advanced  several 
miles  towards  the  main.  As  soon  as  he  was 
allowed — which  he  was  when  Charles  found  all 
his  arguments  and  persuasions  ineffectual — the 
old  Jacobite  got  over  the  ship's  side  into  his  boat, 
and  rowed  back  for  his  island.  The  Doutelle 
kept  her  course  for  the  mainland,  and  came  to 
anchor  in  the  bay  of  Lochnanuagh,  between  Moi- 
dart and  Arisaig.  Young  Macdonald  of  Clan- 
ronald presently  obeyed  Charles's  summons,  and 
went  on  board  attended  by  several  of  his  clan, 
and  by  the  head  of  one  of  its  branches  styled 
Macdonald  of  Kinloch  Moidart.  But  this  young 
Macdonald  of  Clanronald  had  some  sense  and 
discretion  ;  and  he  represented,  as  his  uncle  had 
clone  before  him,  that  it  would  be  madness  to  take 
up  arras  without  sujiport  from  abroad.  Charles 
entreated  and  implored,  appealing  to  their  war- 
like pride  and  other  passions.  During  this  con- 
versation the  parties  walked  backward  and  for- 
ward u]ion  the  deck,  talking  aloud ;  a  young 
Highlander,  armed  at  all  points  in  the  fashion 
of  his  country,  was  leaning  against  the  taiTrai!, 
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listeuiug  with  all  liis  ears  aiul  with  exciteil  glis- 
teuing  eyes.  It  wasayomigerbi'olhcrof  Ivinloch 
MoiJait,  who  had  come  on  boanl  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  prince  being  thtro.  Charles 
observed  the  young  Higldamler's  excitement — 
watched  him  as  his  colour  went  and  canir,  as  he 
shifted  his  place,  compressed  Iiis  lips,  ami  grasped 
the  hilt  of  his  broadsword— and,  then,  turning 
suddenly  to  him,  he  exclaimed,  ''  You,  at  least, 
will  assist  me  !"  "I  will,  I  will,"  cried  Ifonald, 
"  though  no  other  man  in  tlie  Highlands  should 
draw  a  sword.  I  am  ready  to  die  for  you."  Tlie 
enthusiasm  was  infectious — it  cauglit  both  the 
Macdoualds,  wlio  swore  tliat  they  would  take  up 
arms  instantly,  and  eu- 
deavourto  engage  every 
man  that  wore  the  tar- 
tan to  do  the  same.  "At 
the  first  appearance  of 
the  royal  youth,  thougli 
I  then  knew  him  not," 
says  another  of  the 
Macdoualds  who  had 
gone  on  board,  "  I 
found  my  heart  swell  to 
my  very  throat." '  D  ur- 
ing  the  19th,  20th,  aud 
21st,  Charles  kept  close 
on  board  with  those 
who  had  accompanied 
him  fiom  France  and 
with  Clanronald ;  on 
the  22d  Clanronald  was 
sent  to  Sir  Alexander 
Macdouald  and  Mac- 
leod  to  induce  them  to 
join,  and  Glennaladel 
was  sent  to  gather  Clan- 
ronald's  clan  and  enrol 
some  of  the  best  of  the 
men  as  a  body-guai'd  for 
the  prince,  and   to  be 

employed  in  lauding  the  arms  and  ammunition. 
Clauronald's  mission  to  tlie  Isle  of  Skye  was  iu 
vain ;  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  his  friend 
persisting  that  Charles  ought  not  to  have  come 
without  some  regular  troops,  more  arms,  and 
money ;  and  that,  since  he  had  not  fulfilled  his 
engagement,  they  were  not  bound  iu  honour 
to  concur  iu  the  enterf>rise.  But  at  the  same 
time  encouraging  messages  were  brought  from 
the  Glengarries  and  from  other  chieftains,  some 
of  whom  came  to  the  coast  and  carried  back  arms 
and  ammunition  for  their  people.  On  the  25th 
of  July  (o.  s.),  Charles,  being  thus  assured  of 
some  support,  set  his  foot  for  the  first  time  on 
the  maiuland  of  Scotland,  with  a  train  of  only 


Charles  Edward  Stuart,  the  young  Pretender. 

From  a  tine  print  by  J.  Tnull^. 


seven  persons — the  Marquis  of  Tullibardino,  sty  led 
by  llie  Highlanders  the  Duke  of  Atliole,  which 
he  would  have  been  liy  riglit  of  descent,  but  for 
tlie  bar  of  the  attainder  provokeil  by  his  conduct 
in  1715 ;  Sir  Tliomas  Sheridan,  who  had  been 
Charles's  tutor;  Sir  John  Macdonald,  an  officer 
in  tlie  Spanish  service ;  Kelly,  the  nonjuring 
clergyman  who  had  been  eng.iged  iu  Bishop  At- 
terbury's  plot ;  Francis  Strickland,  an  Englisli 
gentleman  ;  Eneas  Macdonald,  a  bauker  iu  l':iris, 
but  brother  to  Kinloeh  Moidart;  and  Buclianau, 
who  had  been  the  messenger  eni[doyed  by  Car- 
dinal de  Tencin  between  Paris  and  Bonie.  Tiiese 
were  afterwards  called  "  the  seven  men  of  Moi- 
dart.'' They  were  now 
conducted  to  Borodale, 
a  farm  -  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which 
belonged  toyoung Clan- 
ronald, whence  Cliarle.? 
despatched  letters  and 
messengers  to  nearly 
every  mountain  and 
glen  in  the  Highlands. 
The  gallant  Cameron 
of  Lochiel  received  the 
summons  and  resolved 
to  obey  it ;  not,  how- 
ever, with  the  intention 
of  joining  tlie  prince, 
but  with  a  design  of 
urging  him  to  forego 
his  rash  enterprise  antl 
return  to  France,  wdiilc 
he  could  do  so  in  safety. 
On  his  way  down  to  the 
coast,  Lochiel  called 
upon  his  brother, Came- 
ron of  Fassifern,  who 
entreated  him  not  to 
go  forward,  but  to  send 
his  sentiments  iu  writ- 
ing. "I  know  you,"  said  Fassifern,  "  better  than 
you  know  yourself.  If  this  prince  once  sets  his 
eyes  upon  you,  he  will  make  you  do  whatever  he 
pleases."^  But  Lochiel,  saying  that  he  must,  in 
respect,  wait  upon  the  prince,  continued  his  ill- 
omened  journey  to  the  fatal  farm-house  of  Boro- 
dale. As  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  Charles  took 
him  aside,  and  artfully  or  eloquently  laboured  to 
remove  his  strong  objections,  wliich  the  chief 
stated  to  him  manfully.  Lochiel  for  some  time 
resisted,  and,  seeing  that  the  young  pretender  was 
determined  not  to  re-embark,  he  advised  him  at 
least  to  lie  concealed  where  he  was.  "  No,"  cried 
Charles,  now  making  his  last  and  strongest  appeal, 


•  Lockhart  PaperJt — Jouni.  and  Mem.  of  Prince  Charles's  Ex- 
pedition into  Scotland,  1745-6,  by  a  Highland  officer  in  his  annv. 
Vol.  III. 


2  Hiftort/  of  RfbeUion  in  174.5,  by  John  Home,  author  of  tlie 
tragedy  of  Z»*5wf7/«j».     The  author  says  that  Fassifern  hiinsulf  ia 
the  year  1781  told  him  this  anecdote. 
241 
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"  I  am  rcsolvpil  to  put  all  to  tlie  hazard.  In  a 
few  days,  with  tlie  few  friends  I  have,  I  will  erect 
the  rnval  standard,  and  itroclaim  to  the  people 
of  Britain  that  Charles  Stuart  is  come  over  to 
claim  the  crowu  of  hia  ancestor.^,  or  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Lochiel,  who  my  father  has  often  told 
me  was  our  firmest  friend,  may  stay  at  home,  and 
learn  from  the  newsjiapers  the  fate  of  his  prince !" 
This  was  too  much  for  the  "gentle  Lochiel,"  as 
lie  was  always  styled  by  the  Highlanders  ;  liis 
resolution  gave  way,  and  he  exclaimeil  with  a 
warmth  equal  to  that  of  Charles,  "No!  I  will 
share  the  fate  of  my  prince  ;  and  so  .shall  every 
man  over  whom  nature  or  fortune  hath  given  me 
any  power!"  And  thus  was  the  die  cast;  for,  if 
Lochiel  had  persisted  in  his  original  intention, 
there  would  have  been  no  civil  war,  and  the  blood 
of  Culloden  would  have  been  spared.  Charles 
then  gave  a  feast  "  in  as  hospitable  a  manner  as 
the  place  could  afford;"  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren crowded  to  see  him,  and  the  Highland  chiefs 
and  chieftains  drank  in  deep  cups — " Deocks  laint 
an  licogh"  which  was  good  Erse  for  "  God  save 
the  king."  Lochiel  returned  to  his  clan,  and  sent 
messengers  through  Lochaber,  and  to  every  spot 
where  there  was  a  Cameron  living,  with  word 
that  they  must  march  to  Glenfinnan  and  join 
their  chief  in  arms.  Some  detachments  from  the 
Olengarries  were  sent  down  to  Charles  at  Boro- 
dale,  who  then  set  out  for  Kiuloeh  Moidart,  dis- 
tant about  seven  miles ;  he  went  himself  by  sea 
with  his  artillery  and  baggage,  but  the  High- 
landers marcheil  close  by  the  shore.'  In  spite  of 
every  precaution,  a  surmise  of  the  jirince's  land- 
ing was  now  whispered  abroad  ;  and  the  govern- 
ment having  notice  thereof,  sent  a  detachment  to 
reinfoi-ce  their  garrison  at  Fort-William.  It  was 
upon  this  detachment  that  the  Highland  broad- 
sword was  first  drawn.  The  regulars,  which  con- 
sisted of  two  companies,  and  not  of  four,  as  stated 
by  the  Jacobites,  had  to  pass  through  jiart  of  the 
country  of  Glengarry  and  Keppocli,  in  the  midst 
of  lakes,  mountains,  and  toi'rents.  They  wei-e 
commanded  by  Captain  John  Scott,  who  set  out 
at  a  very  early  lioiu-  of  the  morning  of  the  16th 
of  August,  that  he  might  reach  Fort- William  be- 
fore night.  Scott  advanced  cautiously,  but  with- 
out any  disturbance,  till  he  got  near  High  Bridge, 
built  over  a  mountain  torrent,  which  can  hardly 
be  passed  by  any  other  means;  but  then  he  heard 


'  Charles,  with  his  bitggage,  &c.,  was  conveyed  in  three  boats, 
furnished  by  the  Highlanders.  The  DouttUe  soon  returned  to 
France,  Walsh  carrying  with  him  a  letter  to  the  old  pretender, 
in  which  Charles  begged  a  title  for  the  armatetir  and  privateer 
owner.  It  appeai-s  the  vain  honour  was  conferred.  There  is 
still  in  France  a  Cfnuit  Walsh — a  descendant  or  representative  of 
the  original  Walsh.  This  Monsuur  U  Comte  haa  married  an 
English  lady. 

■^  According  to  the  lord-president  of  the  Com-t  of  Session, 
Dnncau  Forbes,  who  did  mure  towards  suppressing  this  rebellion 
than  any  man,  the  Highlanders  had  not  much  to  boast  of  in  a 


a  shrill  bagjiipe,  and  .saw  some  Higlilamlers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  bridge,  skip]iiug  about  with 
swor-(ls  and  firelocks  in  their  hands.  He  instantly 
halted  his  men,  and  sent  forward  a  sergeant  willi 
his  own  trusty  body-servant  to  reconnoitre  ;  but 
they  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  two  nimble 
Highlanders  darted  out  from  a  cranny  in  the 
rocks,  seizeil  them,  and  carried  them  over  the 
bridge.  As  he  knew  not  what  was  their  force — 
as  they  appeared  more  numerous  than  they  were, 
and  as  the  pass  was  so  uairow  and  difficult — Scott 
turned  face  and  retreated.  The  Highlanders  let 
the  soldiers  go  quietly  for  some  two  or  three  miles, 
till  they  saw  them  engaged  in  a  very  narrow  road 
between  Loch  Lochy  and  a  mountain,  when  they 
opened  a  murderous  fire  from  behind  trees  and 
rocks — a  fire  which  not  only  wounded  Scott's 
men,  but  attracted  other  armed  mountaineers  to 
the  spot.  The  regulars  hastened  their  mai'ch, 
hoping  to  get  to  Invergary,  a  place  of  some 
strength;  but  they  had  not  gone  far  when  they 
saw  another  body  of  Highlanders  coming  down 
the  hill  in  their  front,  and  heard  bagpipes  and 
fierce  cries  on  every  side.  They  were,  in  fact,  sur- 
rounded, and  Captain  Scott  was  badly  wounded, 
and  two  of  his  men  were  killed.  They  formed 
into  a  hollow  square,  but  resistance  was  hopeless; 
and  when  Macdonald  of  Keppoch  ran  to  the  spot 
with  a  fresh  party  ottering  quarter,  and  assuring 
them  that  if  they  attempted  further  resistance 
they  would  be  cut  to  pieces,  the  soldiers  laid  down 
their  anus.  Matters  were  in  this  st;i,te  when 
Cameron  of  Lochiel  arrived  on  the  spot  with  some 
of  his  clansmen,  took  charge  of  the  prisoners,  and 
conducted  them  to  his  house  at  Achnacary.'' 

The  general  rendezvous  of  the  Camerons  and 
other  Jacobite  clans  was  appointed  to  be  at 
Glenfinnan,  a  narrow  vale  in  which  the  river 
Finnan  nms  between  lofty  and  craggy  mountains, 
inaccessible  to  horse.  The  vale  is  closed  at  the 
end  by  Loch  Shiel,  a  lake  about  fifteen  miles 
long.  Leaving  Kiuloeh  Moidart,  Charles  re- 
jiaired  to  this  glen,  and  entered  a  shepherd's 
liovel  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  clans.'  For 
nearly  two  hours  not  a  soul  was  seen  ;  but  then 
Lochiel  and  his  men  appeared  hanging  on  the 
top  of  one  of  the  mountains.  The  Camerons 
rapidly  descended,  and  then  advanced  towards 
the  prince  in  two  lines,  each  line  being  three 
men  deep,  and  the  two  companies  of  prisoners 


military  point  of  view.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald, 
whom  he  was  labouring  to  keep  steady  in  his  determination  not 
to  join  the  rebels,  Duncan  Forbes  says — "  Two  companies  of  the 
royals  made  prisoners  sounds  pretty  weU,  and  will  surely  be 
passed  for  a  notable  achievement ;  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  these  companies  were  not  half  complete,  that  they  were 
lads  picked  up  last  season  in  the  low  country,  without  anything 
of  the  royal  but  the  name,  and  that  their  officers  were  raw,  the 
achievement  is  not  by  any  means  so  important." — Letters  in 
Appendix  to  Home's  History  of  the  Rebellion. 
-*  Journal  of  the  Highland  officer,  in  LocUtavt  Papa's. 
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witliout  their  arras  marching  between  the  two 
lines.  They  were  not  all  armed,  but  from  700 
to  800  brave  Highlanders  stood  in  this  martial 
array  before  Charles,  who  instantly  gave  orders 
to  erect,  for  the  first  time,  the  royal  standard. 


On  the  verv  da 


Loch  Suiel,  as  seen  from  Gleufiuiiiin.'  -From  S\v,aii's  Lakes  of  Scotland 


Old  Tidliliardiue  unfurled  the  cohmrs,  which 
were  made  of  white,  blue,  and  red  .'iilk,  and  were 
twice  the  size  of  an  ordinaiy  pair  of  colours ;  his 
lord.shi]),  su]iported  by  a  Highlander  on  each 
side,  held  the  flag -staff  till  a  maiufesto  from 
James  and  his  commission  of  regency  to  his  son 
were  read,  both  being  dated  at  Rome,  December, 
1743.  When  this  was  over  Charles  made  a  short 
speech  to  the  chiefs.  Few  of  the  common  men 
could  understand  a  word  he  said,  but  they  all 
shouted  till  the  mountains  rang  again,  and  "such 
loud  huzzas  and  skimming  of  bonnets  up  into 
the  air,  appearing  like  a  cloud,  was  not  heard  of 
a  long  time."-  On  the  same  day,  and  shortly 
after  the  elevation  of  the  standard,  on  the  19th 
of  August,  Macdonald  of  Keppoeh  joined  with 
.3011  men,  and  in  the  evening  some  of  the  Macleods 
came  to  Glenfinnan,  disclaimed  their  chieftain 
as  a  traitor  and  coward,  and  enrolled  themselves 
in  the  rebel  army.  All  that  night  they  lay  in 
Glen6nnan,  which  was  not  above  fifteen  miles 
from  Fort-William.  On  the  morrow,  the  20th 
of  August,  they  began  their  march  southward  ; 
O'Sullivan,  an  Irish  officer,  acting  as  quarter- 
master-general— an  otfice  scarcely  needed  in  a 
Highland  army.  When  Charles  halted  at  Loch- 
iel's  house  he  was  joined  by  Macdonald  of  Glen- 
coe,  wlio  brought  him  1.50  men ;  by  Stuart  of 
Appiu,  who  brought  about  200;  and  by  the 
younger  Glengan-y,  who  brought  200  more.     His 


*  The  small  tower  marks  the  spot  where  the  pretender's 
standard  was  first  raised.  It  was  erected  by  Macdonald  of 
Glennaladel,  in  1S15,  and  bears  an  inscription  in  G.ielic,  Latin, 
and  English,  commemorative  of  the  event. 

2  Letter  in  CuUoden  Papers. 


force  now  consisted  of  1500  or  1600  men ;  and 
he  confidently  assured  himself  that,  as  he  ad- 
vanced, it  would  gather  and  grow  like  a  snow-ball 
in  motion. 

that  the  rebel  standard  was 
erected  at  Glenfinnan,  Sir 
John  C'o|)e,  commander-iu- 
chief  for  Scotland,  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
which  had  for  -some  time  been 
drawing  together  near  Stir- 
ling. A  hint  liad  been  sent  to 
Edinburgh  on  the  2d  of  July 
that  the  pretender's  eldest  son 
was  expected  to  land  in  the 
Highlands  that  summer ;  and 
Cope,  whose  force  w;is  weak, 
had  written  reiieatedly  to 
London  to  the  Mai'ipiis  of 
Tweeddale,  the  secretary  of 
state  for  Scotland,  represent- 
ing the  necessity  of  providing 
against  invasion  and  insur- 
rection. After  some  scarcely 
pardonable  delays,  a  little 
money  and  some  instructions  were  sent  down  to 
the  general.  Sir  John  Co2ie  then  hastened  his 
preparations,  proposing  to  march  his  troops  into 
the  heart  of  the  Highlands,  and  fight  the  rebels 
whei-ever  he  might  find  them.  Tweeddale  and 
the  lords  of  the  regency,  without  knowing  what 
force  Charles  had  collected,  and  apparently  with- 
out reflecting  on  the  danger  of  engaging  the 
only  army  they  had  in  Scotland  in  the  glens  and 
defiles  of  the  Highlands,  and  leaving  the  capital 
and  the  whole  of  the  Lowlands  o|ien  to  .attack, 
sent  down  an  express  with  positive  orders  to 
Cope  to  march  forthwith.  That  general  sent  out 
officers  and  intelligent  sergeants  in  various  direc- 
tions to  examine  the  ground  ;  and  the  attempt 
was  made  to  reinforce  Fort-William  with  two 
companies,  of  which  we  have  seen  the  unfortu- 
nate issue.  He  continued  to  remain  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  force  of  the  insurgents,  and 
as  to  the  positive  where;d»uts  of  the  3'oung  ]ire- 
tender;  and  the  Jacobites  spared  no  pains  to 
prolong  this  darkness,  and  to  bewilder  one  that 
never  saw  very  clearl}' — a  man  of  routine,  a 
martinet,  that  could  play  only  one  regular  game 
in  war,  and  who  was  disconcerted,  like  a  bad 
chess-player,  by  every  move  except  the  most 
straightforward  or  transijarent  ones.  Having 
collected  all  the  men  he  could.  Sir  John  Cope 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  about  1500  foot 
and  two  regiments  of  dragoons — Gardiuer'.s  and 
Hamilton's ;  both  infantry  and  cavaliy  being 
chiefly  composed,  if  not  of  raw  recruits,  of  men 
that  had  never  seen  any  active  service.  Con- 
sidering that  the  horse  wouhl  be  unserviceable 
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.ind  difficult  to  subsist  iu  the  roiigli  country,  he 
left  both  the  vegiraeuts  of  dragoons  behind  him ; 
and  with  the  foot,  four  field-i)ieces,  four  cohorns, 
a  great  nnnil)er  of  jirovision  oarts  and  baggage 
carts,  and  TOO  stand  of  arms  to  distribute  among 
the  well-ati't'cti'd  Ilighlandi'rs,  he  marched  away 
from  Stirling  to  Crieti',  intending  to  jn-oceed  to 
Fort-Augustus.  At  Crietf  he  ex|)ected  to  be 
joined  by  hundreds,  but  not  a  soul  came  to  his 
standard.  He  therefore  sent  back  to  Stirling 
400  of  the  spare  muskets  lie  had  brought  with 
him,  well  knowing  that  arms  were  much  wanted 
— that  the  whole  of  the  Lowlands  was  most 
lamentably  deficient  of  this  means  of  defence — 
that  there  was  a  far  greater  want  of  guns  and 
swords  than  of  heart  and  courage.  From  CriefT, 
Cope  advanced  to  Dalnacardoch,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  2.5tli  of  August,  and  where  he  met  Cap- 
tain Swettenham,  who  had  witnessed  the  I'aisiug 
of  the  standard  of  the  Stuart  in  CJlenfiunan. 
The  captain  told  the  general  that  when  he  left 
the  rebels  on  his  parole  their  number  did  not 
exceed  1400  men;  but  he  added  that  he  had  since 
met  upon  the  road  several  parties  going  to  join 
them,  an<l  had  heard  at  Dalwhinnie  a  day  or 
two  before  that  they  were  3000  strong.  Yet 
('ope,  assuming  that  they  must  be  veiy  indif- 
ferently armed,  thought  that  even  3000'  High- 
landers might  be  beaten  by  1500  regulars ;  and 
he  continued  his  march  to  Dalwhinnie,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  26th.  Captain  Swetteuham  had 
assured  him  that  the  Jacobite  clans,  perfectly 
well  aware  of  his  approach,  intended  to  bar  his 
))assage  at  Corryarrick,  an  immense  mountain 
that  lay  between  him  and  Fort-Augustus,  and 
directly  in  his  line  of  march ;  and  now  this  as- 
surance was  confirraed  by  the  active  and  vigilant 
Duncan  Forbes,  who  was  fortunately  iu  the 
Highlands  at  his  seat  called  CuUoden  House, 
near  Inverness  and  Fort- George.  Cojie  deter- 
mined to  change  his  route,  but  not  before  con- 
sulting a  council  of  war,  to  which  he  summoned 
every  field-officer  and  every  commander  of  a 
separate  corps  iu  his  little  armv.  He  made  them 
give  this  their  opinion  in  writing ;  and  then,  on 
the  following  day,  he  quitted  Dalwhinnie,  and 
marched  towards  Garviemore,  on  the  road  to 
Corryarrick. 

But  while  he  had  been  halting  and  hesitating, 
the  light-footed  Highlanders  had  been  moving 
with  their  usual  rapidity,  and  before  he  got  eight 
miles  from  Dalwhinnie,  when  his  line  was  thin 
and  far  extended,  he  saw  some  tartaus  darting 
along  the  hill -sides ;  and  then  he  called  a  halt, 


*  "We  were  not,"  says  the  Highland  joiirijalist,  *'when  our 
little  army  was  encamped  and  provisions  provided,  above  1200 
men,  under  the  coninjand  uf  Clanronald,  Lochiel,  and  Keppocll. 
The  Macdonalds  of  Glengarrv',  heing  GOO  gowl  men,  and  the  men 
<tf  Appiu  being  200  more,  joined  afterwards." — Lock-hart  Poptrs. 


faced  about,  .-lud,  leaving  the  road  to  Garviemore, 
took,  more  rapidly  than  he  had  intended,  the 
road  which  diverges  there  and  leads  to  Inverness. 
No  one  had  joined  him,  but  not  a  few  had  left 
him.  Early  that  morning  Charles  had  ascended 
the  summit  of  Corryari-ick,  expecting  to  see  Cope 
advancing  on  the  zigzag  road  ;  but  he  could  see 
I  nothing  but  a  few  Highlanders,  who  ])roved  to 
be  deserters,  and  who  assured  him  that  Cope  was 
going  a  different  way.  Instantly  detachments 
were  hurried  in  advance  along  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  and  these  men  i)resently  saw  tlie 
English  army  moving  oil"  by  the  route  to  Inver- 
ness. The  Highlanders  exulted,  and  wished  to 
run  down  and  pursue,  and  give  battle ;  but  the 
chiefs  thought  it  would  be  far  better  to  let  Co]ie 
go  liis  way,  and  strike  off  themselves  into  the 
Lowlands  b_v  the  route  which  he  had  left  com- 
pletel)'  o]ien  to  them,  and  so  advance  to  Stirling 
and  the  cajntal.  And  while  Sir  John  proceeded 
by  forced  marches  to  Inverness,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  29th  of  August,  the  Highland  army,  mov- 
ing far  more  rapidly,  went  through  the  mountains 
of  Badeuoch  into  the  vale  of  Athole,  being  joined 
just  before  or  during  their  march  by  100  men  of 
the  clan  of  the  Grants  of  Gleninoriston,  and  by 
other  little  troops,  all  hot  for  Prince  Charles  and 
for  the  jilunder  of  the  south.  On  the  30th  of 
August  Charles  readied  the  strong  mansion  of 
Blair  Ca.stle,  from  which  the  Whig  Duke  of 
Athole  fled  at  his  aj)])roach,  while  his  brother 
TuUibardine  (the  Jacobite  Duke  of  Athole)  pre- 
pared to  take  possession  of  his  paternal  dwelling. 
TuUibardine,  who  was  above  sixty  years  of  age 
when  he  entered  on  this  desperate  enterjjrise, 
feasted  the  prince  and  his  ancestral  vassals  in 
the  castle,  and  seems  to  have  fancied  that  he  had 
got  his  own  again  for  good  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  exile  and  attainder.  They  stayed  two 
days  at  Blair,  and  were  joined  by  several  High- 
laud  gentlemen  bringing  all  the  men  they  could  ; 
but  still  Eraser,  Lord  Lovat,  whose  influence  was 
immense,  kept  aloof,  though  Charles  had  sent 
him  his  ))atent  to  be  DkI'c  of^ra-ser,  and  his  com- 
mission to  be  lord-lieutenant  of  all  the  northern 
counties.  Cameron  of  Lochiel  had  waited  upon 
this  wily  head  of  the  Erasers;  but  Duncan  Forbes, 
true  and  stanch  to  the  established  government, 
was  at  the  same  time  labouring  to  keep  the  old 
man  quiet.  '■  Lord  Lovat,"  writes  Forbes,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  "  was  with  me  here  (at  Cul- 
loden  House)  last  Thursday,  and  has,  Ity  the  bad 
weather,  been  detained  at  Inverness  till  this  day. 
He  has  declared  to  me  his  full  purpose  to  be 
])rudent,  and  I  verily  believe  him."-  On  the 
very  next  day,  Forbes,  writing  to  Sir  John  Cope 
for  a  supply  of  arms,  expresses  his  apprehension 
that,  should  the  pretender  move  that  way.  Lord 


I      -  Letter  to  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  in  Home's  Appendi.^. 
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Lovat  aud  otliers  of  '"  llie  veil  disposed"  might 
be  under  considenible  difficidties,  as  their  clans 
had  got  uo  arms.  He  adds,  liowever,  that  Lovat 
and  Lord  Fortrose  had  been  with  him  again,  and 
liad  promised  to  collect  all  their  [leople  to  act  in 
defence  of  tlie  government.  Lo\at  wrote  in  a 
somewhat  different  strain  to  Lochiel— "My  ser- 
vice to  the  prince,"  said  the  old  fox  ;  "  I  will  aid 
you  what  1  can,  but  my  prayers  are  all  I  can  give 
at  present."  Tliis  lioary  sinner,  who  had  crowded 
nearly  every  page  of  a  long  life  with  crime  and 
gnile — who  had  been  of  all  jiarties  aud  liad  be- 
trayed all,  but  whose  first  public  act  was  carrying 
off  the  Frasers  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  Dun- 
dee for  James  II.,  as  liis  last  act  was  dying  on  a 
scaffold  for  the  Stuart  cause — evidently  wished 
to  gain  time  and  to  see  what  was  lil<ely  to  be  the 
success  of  the  }oung  pretender  before  he  joined 
him.  With  such  a  man,  to  be  prudent  meant 
merely  to  join  the  stronger.  No  doubt  he  also 
wanted  to  ol)tain  some  of  the  arms  for  which 
Duncan  Forbes  was  writing,  before  he  should 
give  any  the  least  susiiicion  to  the  friends  of  gov- 
ernment.' His  son-in-law,  Macjjhersou  of  Cluny, 
the  head  of  a  clan,  was  less  circumspect;  for, 
being  taken  prisoner — apparently  a  willing  one — 
he  forgot  his  oaths  and  obligations  to  government, 
which  had  appointed  him  cajitain  of  an  indepen- 
dent company,  and,  after  some  convei'sation  with 
Charles,  joined  him  at  once,  and  engaged  to  raise 
liis  clan  for  that  service.  After  liis  tw-o  days' 
rest  at  Blair- Atho'.e,  the  young  pretender  re- 
sumed his  march  to  the  south,  and  on  the  4th  of 
September  he  entered  Perth.  The  money  he  had 
brought  from  France  was  already  spent,  and  he 
liad  only  one  louis-d'or  in  liis  pocket ;  but,  show- 
ing the  coin  to  Mr.  Kelly,  he  gaily  assured  that 
nonjuring  jiarson  that  he  should  soon  get  more 
cash.  And,  as  active  collectors,  he  forthwith 
detached  armed  parties  of  Higlilanders  through 
Angus  and  Fife,  who  proclaimed  King  James 
VIII.,  seized  all  the  public  money  tliey  could 
find,  and  levied  the  duties  and  taxes  due  to 
the  established  government  Tlie  city  of  Perth 
furnished  him  with  .£500 ;  but  he  prudently 
abstained  from  jiluudering  the  merchants  aud 
dealers  that  were  attending  the  fair  at  Perth  on 
his  arrival.  It  must,  however,  liave  been  abso- 
lutely impossible  wliolly  to  pievent  the  wild 
Highlanders  from  indulging  in  their  iuveterate 
habit  of  "  lifting."  Still  further  to  lengtlieu  Ins 
diminutive  purse,  some  hot  Jacobites  in  Edin- 
burgh and  other  ])laces  clandestinely  sent  him 
donations  or  loans,  whicli  were  to  be  repaid  when 
his  father  King  James  got  his  own  again.  But 
few  of  the  Lowlanders  appeared  to  recruit  his 
little  araiy.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  the  town 
of  Perth,  in  an  old  liouse  belonging  to  Lord  Stor- 


mout;  and  there  he  entertained  the  ladies  of  the 
|)lace  with  a  ball.  At  Perth,  James  Drumniond, 
in  the  Jacobite  Red  Book,  Duke  of  Perth,  came 
and  joined  him  after  a  narrow  escape  of  arrest 
by  tlie  government.  This  Perth  was  young, 
brave,  courteous,  and  inexperienced — a  jileasing, 
shallow-he.adcd  person."  Lord  George  Murray, 
a  much  older  and  a  much  abler  man,  who  had 
been  engaged  with  his  brother  TuUibardine  in 
tlie  affair  of  "the  fifteen,"  came  in  at  the  same 
time  to  offer  liis  sword  and  his  military  experi- 
ence. Lord  George  had  served  several  years 
abroad  in  tlie  armies  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. 
He  lias  been  generally  esteemed  the  best  officer 
and  planner  of  a  campaign  that  ever  followed 
Charles.  He  had  genius  enough  to  soar  above 
the  pedantry  of  his  art,  and,  seeing  that  there 
was  no  time  to  comjilete  that  military  transfor- 
mation, he  recommended  tliat  no  attempt  should 
be  made  to  perplex  and  confound  the  High- 
landers with  new  tactics,  new  wea])ons,  and  new 
modes  of  marching  and  fighting ;  but  tliat  they 
should  be  left  to  their  old  methods,  witli  merely 
a  little  imjirovement  in  tlie  way  of  training.  A 
jiriiiting-press  was  set  to  work  at  Perth,  and 
proclamations  were  thrown  off  aud  widely  dis- 
tributed. One  of  these,  fis  a  retaliation,  offered 
thirti/ pounds  to  any  person  or  persons  that  should 
seize  and  secure  George,  Elector  of  Hanover,  &c. 
This  was  considered  merely  as  a  joke,  or  as  a 
cutting  way  of  expressing  contemjit;  but,  shortly 
after,  this  offer  of  reward  was  raised  to  i'30,000. 
On  tlie  1 1th  of  September,  with  his  army  strength- 
ened by  above  200  men  brought  in  by  the  Duke 
of  Perth,  by  100  who  had  joined  under  Robei-tson 
of  Struau,  and  by  a  handful  of  Lowland  lecruits, 
Charles  left  Perth  ;  and,  marching  at  the  head  of 
a  detachment,  he  reached  Dunblane  that  even- 
ing, having  been  joined  on  the  road  by  Macgregor 
of  Glengyle,  with  250  Macgregors — "all  with  red 
liair" — anil  by  Macdon.'dd  with  sixty  Mucdonalds. 
He  was  now  in  a  hurry  to  reach  Edinburgh,  for 
he  had  received  news  that  General  Cojie,  after 
getting  to  Inverness,  was  marching  to  Aberdeen, 
with  the  intention  of  embarking  at  that  port  and 
returning  with  all  the  ajieed  that  winds  and  waves 
would  )iermit  for  the  defence  of  the  cajiital ;  and 
on  the  12th  he  pushed  forward  from  Dunblane 
for  the  Frith  of  Forth.  Knowing  that  several 
shi]isof  the  royal  navy  were  stationed  at  tlie  liead 
of  tlie  frith,  and  that  the  bridge  of  Stirling  was 
coninianded  by  the  artillery  of  tlie  castle,  he  di- 
rected his  steps  to  Frew,  a  s]"iot  about  eight  miles 
above  Stirling,  where  the  Forth  is  fordable  at 
low  water.  When  he  got  to  the  ford  of  Frew, 
(iardiner's  dragoons  were  on  the  opjiosite  bank  ; 
but,  instead  of  attempting  to  defend  tlie  ford,  or 


I  CuUoden  Papi'rs 


2  The  caustic  Horace  Walpole  calls  Perth  "  a  siUy  race-liorsiiig 
boy.  * 
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to  annoy  the  Ilijjliliuiders  on  their  passage,  these 
uuwarlike  lioiseiuen  wlieeled  round,  and  trotted 
off  towards  Leitli,'  whither  Hamilton's  (the  otlier 
body  of  horse  whiidi  Cojie  had  left  behind  liini) 
had  repaired  some  days  before.  Having  crossed 
the  river  on  the  evening  of  the  13th,  Charles  lay 
that  night  at  Leckie  House.  Continuing  liis 
march  ou  the  following  morning  he  passe<l  witliin 
a  mile  of  Stirling  Castle,  from  the  ramparts  of 
■wliich  one  or  two  cannon-shots  were  fired  at  him. 
Traversing  the  field  of  Baunockl>urn  he  jn'oceeded 
to  Falkirk,  quartered  his  men  in  that  town,  and 
took  up  liis  lodging  for  the  night 
at  Cal  lender  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Kilmarnock. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day — 
Sunday  the  15th  —  the  young 
pretender  and  the  whole  of  his 
army  were  quartered  in  Linlitli 
gow,  which  is  only  sixteen  nides 
from  Edinburgh.  A  timid  me'> 
senger  carried  this  ominous  new  s 
to  the  capital,  which  remained  in 
a  very  defenceless  state,  for  Cojil 
liad  not  got  back  from  his  Hi_h 
land  promenade,  though  tians- 
ports  had  been  despatched 
ou  the  10th  to  convey  him 
and  hia  troops.  The  citi- 
zens, who  had  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  a  life  of 
quiet,  were  tlirown  into 
con.sternation.  At  first, 
underrating  the  force  of 
the  Highlanders,  they  had 
despised  the  danger ;  and 
government  bad  been  ex- 
tremely remiss  in  provid- 
ing the  means  of  defence. 
The  reader  by  this  time 
must  have  formed  a  pretty 
correct  notion  of  what 
Cope's  two  regiments  of 
dragoons  were  worth :  these 
were  now  collected  outside 
of  the  town,  at  Corstor- 
phine,  between  Leith  and 
Linlithgow,  about  three  miles  from  tlie  city  walls; 
and  within  the  town  the  only  force  consisted  of 
the  old  worn-out  town-guard — "the  Edinburgh 
regiment,"  a  very  indifferent  body  of  men,  wlio 
had  been  levied  and  emliodied  a  week  or  two 
before — and  the  corps  of  Ediuburgli  volunteers, 
who  knew  nothing  of  war,  and  whose  number 
never  amounted  to  500  men.  The  chief  command 
rested  with  the  lord-provost  or  princi|)al  magis- 
trate, Archibald  Stewart,  who  was  afterwards 
suspected  of  Jacobitism,  but  who  probably  was 

^  Higliland  officer's  jouni.il,  in  ,\ppendix  to  LodchaH  Papers. 
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merely  unmartial  and  confounded  like  the  rest. 
The  city  was  indeed  surrounded  by  a  wall  which 
hail  parapets ;  but  the  wall  in  many  places  was 
not  ten  feet  high,  and  not  stronger  than  a  garden 
inclosure;  and  as  for  the  parapets,  they  were  for 
the  most  part  too  narrow  to  admit  the  mounting 
of  proper  cannon,  if  there  had  been  pro))er  guns 
to  use,  which,  it  appears,  there  were  not.  The 
castle  ou  its  stee]>  rock  wiis  safe ;  but  General 
Guest,  a  brave  old  soldier  who  commanded  there, 
had  a  very  small  garrison,  and  coidd  hardly  sjiare 
a  man  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  Still, 
however,  according  to  Home, 
wlio  was  himself  one  of  the  most 
active  and  zealotis  of  the  corps, 
the  volunteers,  who  had  received 
each  man  a  musket,  bayonet, 
and  cartridge-box  from  the  de])ot 
in  the  castle,  and  who  liad  been 
diilling,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  for  three  days  and  no 
more,  kept  a  good  countenance, 
aid  seemed  determined  to  tight 
the  rebels.  But  the  historian 
allows  that  Mr.  Drummond,  their 
captain,  could  only  answer  for 
250  of  the  number.  As 
their  houses  were  high  and 
strongly  built  of  stone,  and 
as  the  streets  were  narrow, 
they  might  have  defended 
Edinburgh  when  the  High- 
anders  had  climbed  the 
walls  or  forced  the  gates, 
if  they  had  only  had  a 
sufficient  supply  of  fire- 
arms and  a  little  more 
confidence ;  but  it  a]ipears 
that  this  idea  was  never 
suggested.  Their  own 
arms  were  few,  and  they 
liad  got  it  into  tlieir  heads 
that  the  3'oung  pretender 
was  coming  with  a  regular 
train  of  artillery,  with 
which  he  might  have  bat- 
tered down  their  hou.ses. 
Even  the  ardour  of  the  250  volunteers,  for  whom 
Mr.  or  Captain  Drummond  too  confidently  under- 
took to  answer,  cooled  at  the  near  ap]ii'oach  of 
danger.  The  officers  complained  that  their  men 
would  not  follow,  while  the  men  coin))lained  (hat 
their  officers  would  not  lead  ;  and  when  Caiitain 
Drummond,  preparatory  to  a  sortie  against  tlie 


2  Tlie  cI:ijnilore  is  in  the  posseesion  of  the  Duchess  of  Gordon  ; 
the  target  and  the  sporran,  with  belt  of  the  time  of  the  Knights 
Templars,  are  .it  Clunj-  Castle ;  the  dirk  and  ribbon  are  in 
the  museum  of  the  Scottish  Antiquarian  Society. — From  the 
Abbotsford  edition  of  Waveiiei/. 
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enemy,  halted  near  tlie  town-f;ate  called  the  West 
Port,  and  looked  behind  liiiii,  lie  could  scarcely 
see  a  volunteer,  except  the  forty  men  of  his  own 
company.'  Druuimond  marched  back  with  his 
company  to  the  college-yard ;  and  the  provost 
ordered  his  precious  town-guanl  of  ninety  men 
and  some  of  the  Edinburr;h  regiment  to  join  the 
dragoons  without  the  volunteei-s.  He  miglit  as 
well  have  sent  the  levies  which  marched  through 
Coventry  with  Sir  John  FalstatF.  On  Sunday 
evening,  while  the  jirovost  and  the  other  notables 
of  Edinburgh  were  debating  and  speech-making 
in  the  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  Colonel  Gardiner,  having 
left  an  advanced  post  at  Corstorphiue,  retreated 
with  the  rest  of  his  dragoons  to  a  field  between 
Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  sent  back  the  worse 
than  useless  supply  of  infantry  into  the  town.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  Brigadier  Fowkes  arrived 
from  London,  and  took  the  chief  command. 

The  Highlanders  lay  that  night  upon  a  rising 
ground  between  Linlithgow  and  Edinburgh,  at 
the  distance  of  about  twelve  miles  from  the  capi- 
tal. But  eai'ly  on  Monday  morning  they  began 
to  move,  the  pretender  contriving  to  send  before- 
hand a  message  to  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  to 
acquaint  them,  that  if  they  would  admit  him 
peaceably,  all  would  be  well;  but  otherwise  they 
nuist  make  up  their  minds  for  military  execution. 
As  the  rebels  approached  Corstorjihine  they  saw 
the  advanced  ].iarty  of  dragoons ;  but  they  had 
scarcely  more  than  a  glimpse  of  them  :  for  with- 
out touching  sabre,  pistol,  or  carbine,  the  dra- 
goons wheeled  about,  and  rode  otf  to  the  main 
body,  wliich  was  now 
posted  by  Fowkes 
audColouelGardiner 
at  the  ea.st  end  of 
Colt  Bridge,  about 
tw'o  milesfrom  Edin- 
burgh, on  the  way 
to  C'orstorphine. 
"But  the  main  body 
did  not  long  stand 
there  :  before  the 
rebels  came  within 
sight,  orders  were  is- 
sued to  the  dragoons 
to  wheel,  which  they  immediately  did  with  the 
greatest  order  and  regularity  imaginable.  .  .  . 
Orders  were  repeated  every  furlong  to  quicken 
their  pace,  and,  both  precept  and  example  coucm-- 
ring,  they  quickened  it  so  well,  that  before  they 
reached  Edinburgh  they  had  quickened  it  to  a 
pretty  smart  gallop.     They  passed  in  inexpres- 
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sible  hurry  and  confusion  through  the  narrow- 
lanes  at  Barefoot's  Park,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
north  part  of  the  town,  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the 
disaffected  and  equal  grief  and  consternation  of 
all  the  other  inhabitants.  They  rushed  like  a 
torrent  down  to  Leith,  where  they  endeavoured 
to  draw  breath ;  but  some  unlucky  boy  (I  su]ipose 
a  Jacobite  in  his  heart)  calling  to  thoui  that  the 
Highlanders  were  apjjroaching,  they  immediately 
took  to  their  heels  again  and  galloped  to  Pres- 
tonpans,  about  six  miles  farther."  °  Six  or  seven 
hundred  men,  consisting  of  the  trained  band.s, 
the  Edinburgh  volunteers,  and  some  other  volun- 
teers who  had  come  in  from  Musselburgh  and 
Dalkeith,  still  mounted  guard  at  the  different 
gates  of  the  capital ;  but  the  young  ]iretender'a 
message,  which  was  promptly  delivered,  and 
then  the  sight  of  the  fleeing  dragoons,  presently 
settled  the  question  of  resistance  or  non-resistance 
in  the  liearts  of  most  of  the  notables  that  had 
assembled  to  debate  in  the  Goldsuiiths'  Hall. 
Yet  the  meeting  thought  it  would  take  a  middle 
course,  and  a  deputation  w'as  sent  out  to  Charles, 
desiring  that  hostilities  might  not  commence  till 
they  had  had  more  time  for  deliberation.  The 
deputies  had  scarcely  taken  tlieir  departure,  when 
the  provost  and  magistrates  received  intelligence 
that  the  transports  with  General  Cope's  army 
on  board  were  oft"  Dunbar;  and  that  as  the  wind 
was  unfavourable  for  coming  up  to  Leith,  the 
general  intemled  to  land  at  Dunbar,  and  then 
march  with  all  speed  to  the  cajiital.  This  piece 
of  intelligence  materially  changed  the  face  of 
affairs ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  recall  the 
deputation,  and  to 
apply  to  General 
<  iuest  for  arms,  and 
for  the  recall  of  the 
fugitive  dragoons. 
Guest  had  some 
doubts  about  risking 
his  muskets,  bayo- 
nets, and  cartridge- 
boxes  again  in  the 
hands  of  men  who 
had  given  them  up  ; 
and  lie  told  the  magistrates  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  his  majesty's  service  that  the  dra- 
goons should  be  ordered  to  join  General  Cope, 
who  had  no  cavalry  with  him.  It  is  fair  to  doubt 
whetheranymessenger could  have  run  fast  enough 
to  catch  these  performers  of  the  "Canter  of  Colt 
Brigg;"  or  whether,  if  the  message  had  reached 


'  The  author  of  Douglas  hints,  in  a  note  to  his  Ilutonj,  th.lt 
even  Dnimmond's  courage  was  aU  make-believe  ;  th.it  "  he  did 
not  intend  to  fight  the  rebel  army ;  bnt  that  his  real  intention 
was  to  make  himself  popular  at  the  eve  of  .an  election.,  by  show- 
ing extraordinary  zeal." 


-  "  A  true  account  of  the  Behaviour  and  Conduct  of  Archibald 
Stewart,  Ksq.,  Iat«  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
London,  174S."  This  p.amphlut  is  attributed  to  the  historian 
David  Hume.  Walter  Sctttt  says  that  there  is  strong  evidence, 
both  external  .and  internal,  for  attributing  it  to  tliat  pen. 
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tlieiii,  tlie  dragoons  wouM  liave  liad  heart  to  obey 
it.    Scared  from  Prestonpans  tliey  had  galloped  on 
to  North  Berwick,  aud  seemed  determined  to  stop 
nowhere  till  they  should  get  under  cover  of  Cope's 
infantry.   There  was  another  cause  of  embarrass- 
ment :  the  gentlemen  composing  the  deputation 
could   not    be    overtaken    betore    they   reached 
Charles,  and  they  were  now  in  his  hands  as  hos- 
tages, and  ready  to  be  hanged — so  thought  their 
tender  friends^ if  the  town 
should   ring    the    alarm-bell 
again,  or  attempt   resistance. 
At  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
the  town  being  quiet  the  while, 
the   deputies    returned    from 
Gray's   Mill,  a   place   within 
two  miles  of  the  city,  where 
Charles   was   now   quartered. 
The  answer  they  brought  was 
very  peremptory.    Charles  de- 
manded immediate  possession 
of  the  city,  threatening  mili- 
tary execution  if  the  citizens 
should  refuse  or  delay.    What 
■was  to  be  done  ?     Cope  was 
still  some  thirty  weary  miles 
off,  and  the  pretender  was  at 
hand   with    an   army,   whose 
force  had  been  rauUiplied  by 
their  fears,  and  by  ingenious 
arts  em  ployed  by  the  Jacobites. 
The  poor  provost  resolved  to 
send  a  second  deputation;  and 
abotit  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing it  set  out  in  a  hackney- 
coach  for  Gray's   Mill.      But 
Charles  refused  to  see  them,  and  the  deputies 
returned  in  their  coach  with  heavy  hearts,  and 
were  set  down  near  their  houses  in  the  High 
Street.     It  was  near  five  o'clock  in  the  morning 
wlien   the   coachman  turned    liis  horses'   heads 
to  lead  them  to  their  stal)les  in  the  Canongate, 
which  subnrb  w-as  then  separated  from  the  town 
by  the  walls  and   the   strong  gate   called   the 
Nether  Bow.     And,  as  the  Nether  Bow  port  was 
now  opened  to  let  this  coach  go  out,  Cameron  of 
Locliiel  and  800  Highlanders  rushed  in.      The 
rest  of  the  work  Was  like  a  trick  iu  a  pantomime 
— easy  and  instantaneous ;  the  town-guard  and 
all  the  guards  and  sentinels  upon  duty  were  made 
prisoners  witliout  a  blow,  and  the  Highlanders 
occupied  their  posts  and  took  possession  of  the 
city  as  quietly  as  one  guard  relieves  another. 
Charles,  who  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  even- 
ing had  been  joine{l  by  David,  Lord  Elcho,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished bravery,  put  himself  in  motion  with  tlie 
main  body  of  his  little  army,  at  about  ten  o'clock, 
and,  marching  by  Duddingstone  to  avoid  tlie  tire 


Prince  Charles  Edward, 

In  the  Costume  be  viore  at  his  Receptions  Dt  Hoi}  rooj. 


of  the  castle,  he  entered  the  King's  Park  by  a 
breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  wall,  ami 
halted  his  men  under  Arthur's  Scat,  in  the  hollow 
between  the  hills.  It  w;is  there  that  Hume  care- 
fully e.xamined  them,  being  anxious  to  carry  some 
useful  intelligence  to  Sir  John  Cope,  to  whom  he 
w.as  fleeing.  They  did  not  exceed  2(l00  men  ! 
They  seemed  to  be  strong,  active,  and  hardy  ;  but 
many  of  the  men  were  low  in  stature,  and,  if 
clothed  like  low-country  men, 
would,  iu  Home's  opinion, 
have  appeared  inferior  to  the 
men  in  the  king's  ti'oops  ;  "but 
the  Highland  garb  favoured 
them  much,  as  it  showed  their 
naked  limbs,  which  were  strong 
and  muscular."  As  to  their 
arms,  Home  says  that  they 
liad  no  cannon  nor  artillery  of 
any  sort,  except  one  small  iron 
gun,  which  he  saw,  without  a 
carriage,  lying  upon  a  cart, 
drawn  by  a  little  Highland 
horse ;  about  1400  or  1500  of 
the  men  were  armed  with  fire- 
locks and  broadswords,  those 
firelocks  being  of  all  sorts  and 
sizes,  including  many  fowling- 
pieces  ;  some  of  the  rest  had 
firelocks  without  swords,  anil 
some  swords  without  fire- 
locks ;  many  of  the  swords 
were  not  Highland  bioad- 
swords,  which  they  best  knew 
how  to  use,  but  French  swords; 
one  or  two  companies  weie 
armed  with  scythes  fixed  in  the  shafts  of  pitch- 
forks. Home  also  took  a  glance  of  Prince 
Charles,  as  he  crossed  the  King's  Park  on  liis 
way  to  Holyroodhouse  ;  and  he  has  left  us  an 
admirable  picture  of  his  personal  appearance, 
which  was  by  far  the  best  part  of  the  young  pre- 
tender. "  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles 
Stuart  were  not  ill-suited  to  his  lofty  preten- 
sions. He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth,'  tall  and 
handsome,  of  a  fair  complexion  ;  he  had  a  light- 
coloured  periwig,  with  his  own  hair  combed  over 
the  front;  he  wore  the  Highland  dress,  that  is, 
a  tartan  short  coat  without  the  plaid,  a  blue 
bonnet  on  his  head,  and  on  his  breast  the  star  of 
the  order  of  St.  Andrew.  Charles  stood  some 
time  in  the  park  to  show  himself  to  the  people ; 
and  then,  though  he  was  very  near  the  palace, 
mounted  his  horse,  either  to  render  himself  more 
conspicuous,  or  because  he  rode  well,  and  looked 
graceful   on   horseback.       The    Jacobites   were 


'  From  a  miniattire  in  possession  of  Sir  Charles  Forbes,  Eart., 
of  Newe  .tnd  Edinglassie. 
-  He  w.ts  in  his  twenty  fifth  year. 
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charmeil  witli  liis  iiiipearaiico ;  tlicy  comiiareil 
hiin  to  Robert  the  Bnic-e,  %vhoiii  he  resembleil, 
they  saiil,  in  his  tijiuro,  as  iu  Iiis  fortune.  The 
Whigs  looked  iijiou  him  with  other  eyes."  Wlieu 
he  came  in  front  of  Holyrood  Palace  a  eauiion- 
ball  fireil  from  the  castle  struck  James  V.'s  Tower, 
and  fell  into  the  courtyard  with  a  ([uautity  of 
rubbish  ;  but  it  liarmed  no  one,  ami  he  entered 
the  ]iorcli,  ])receded  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
suddenly  stejiped  from  the  crowd,  and  who  now, 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  walked  iipstairs 
before  him.' 

Lochiel  and  his  Highlanders,  in  securing  all  the 
anus  they  could  find  on  first  entering  the  town, 
had  also  secured  the  heralds  and  pursuivants 
which  then,  as  still,  were  carefully  aud  pompously 
maintained  as  emblems  of  Scottish  royalty  and 
independence.  At  the  hour  of  noon  these  fuuc- 
tiouaries,  with  their  trumpets  and  gaudy  dresses, 
were  marched  up  to  the  olil  cross,  where  the  clans 
were  drawn  up  under  arms,  aud  were  there  forced 
to  proclaim  King  James,  aud  to  read  the  com- 
mission of  regency  to  Charles,  the  declaration 
dated  at  Rome,  and  a  manifesto  in  the  name  of 
the  regent.  While  this  was  doing  some  of  tlie 
mob  huzzaed,  aud  a  number  of  Jacobite  ladies, 
stationed  in  the  windows,  waved  their  white 
handkeix-hiefs  ;  but  very  few  gentlemen  were  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  or  in  the  windows,  and 
amongst  the  poorer  people  numy  showed  their 
dislike  of  the  pageantry  by  a  sullen  silence.  By 
the  unceasing  exertions  of  the  gentle  Lochiel,  the 
wild  Highlanders  were  kept  from  ])lunder  and 
from  whisky.  It  is  even  said  that  they  refused 
whisky  when  offered  to  them  by  tlie  peo])le  of 
Edinburgh  ;  but  this  almost  incredible  fact  rests 
upon  Jacobite  authority.  In  the  evening  the 
long  deserted  aud  dingy  apartments  of  Holyrood 
were  enlivened  with  lights,  crowds  of  company, 
and  a  ball;  and  the  younger  of  the  Jacobite  ladies 
were  charnieil  into  still  warmer  enthusiasm  by 
seeing  that  Charles  was  an  excellent  dancer. 

While  tliey  wei-e  proclaiming  the  voung  pre- 
tenderat  Edinburgh,  Cope  was  landing  histroo])s, 
artillery,  and  stores  at  Dunbar;  an  operation  that 
was  not  completeil  till  the  morning  of  the  18th. 
His  men  were  discouraged  at  once  by  the  panic- 
stricken  regiment  of  dragoons,  which  had  con- 
tinued fleeing  on  till  they  came  to  Dunbar,  many 
of  them  without  swoi'ds,  pistols,  or  any  other 
weapon.  It  was  resolved,  however,  to  move  in- 
stantly upon  Edinburgh ;  and  Sir  John  Cope, 
with  las  usual  fatality,  chose  the  worst  road  by 


^  Tliis  W.15  J.anie.*  Hepburn,  of  Keitli,  a  ni.iii  e»teeniefl  by  all 
parties.  In  his  youth  he  had  been  out  in  "the  fifteen."  Since 
then  he  had  conipotmded  the  spirit  of  Jaw)biti5ni  with  the  spirit 
of  liberty  ;  for  he  disclaimed  the  hereditary  indefe.asible  right 
of  kings  He  also  condenine<l  and  abhon-ed  tlie  act  of  union,  .as 
something  injurious  and  humiliating  to  his  country,  and  which 
had  m.ade  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  ftmall  fortune  nohodv. — IJiiim'. 
Vol,.  111. 


which  he  could  go.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the 
shortest  road  was  enticing,  as  a  speedy  arrival  .-it 
the  capital  was  deemed  of  the  highest  importance; 
but  then  Cope  shouhl  have  sent  ex])loring  parties 
up  the  hills  and  across  the  country  to  have  an 
eye  on  the  march  of  his  enemies ;  and  this  he 
neglected  to  do  —  he  caused  to  be  reconnoitred 
nothing  but  the  high  post  road,  and  two  or  tliree 
diverging  paths.  And  even  to  this  end  he  em- 
ployed persons  unfit  for  the  duty — some  of  the 
young  vohmteers  who  had  fled  witli  the  poet 
Home  fiom  Kdinburgh.  It  was  on  the  19th  of 
September  that  he  left  Dunbar  with  his  little 
arm}',  which  made  a  great  show  with  its  cavalry, 
artiller\',  and  long  train  of  baKgaire  waggons.  He 
went  no  farther  than  to  a  field  a  little  to  the  west 
of  Haddington,  which  town  is  only  twelve  miles 
from  Dunbar.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night,  it 
being  feared  that  during  the  dark  liours  the  High- 
landers nn'ght  advance  and  surprise  them,  eight 
of  the  young  volunteers,  mounted  on  horseback, 
went  by  parties  of  two  to  examine  the  main  road, 
and  some  other  paths  that  diverged  to  Dudding- 
stoue.  These  young  men  returned  at  midnight  to 
the  camp,  and  reported  that  all  was  quiet ;  ami 
then  other  eight  of  them  mounted  and  rode  in 
the  same  manner  till  peep  of  day — but  two  of  this 
last  division  of  explorers  never  came  back  to 
Cope's  camp.  On  the  following  morning  Sir 
John  continued  his  march  ;  but  when  he  came 
near  Haddington  he  suddenly  quitted  the  high 
post  road,  because,  as  he  afterwards  said,  there 
wei'e  defiles  and  inclosures  near  it  where  cavalry 
could  not  act,  and  took  the  lower  road  by  St. 
(Jermains  and  Seaton.  The  van  of  the  army  w:is 
entering  the  dead  flats  which  lie  between  Seaton 
and  Preston,  when  Lord  Loudon,  who  was  acting 
as  adjutant  general,  and  n\1io  had  gone  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  came  back  at  a  round  p.ace,  and 
informed  Cope  that  the  rebels  were  in  full  march 
towards  him — not  by  the  I'cad  and  the  o]jen  coun- 
try to  the  we.st,  where  alone  Sir  John  had  been 
looking  for  them,  but  by  the  ridge  of  hills  to  the 
.south.  Cope,  however,  thought  that  the  plain  he 
was  in  was  good  giound,  and  he  pushed  forward 
along  the  high  road  to  Preston  and  Seaton,  till  he 
came  to  Prestonpans,  where  he  formed  his  army 
in  order  of  battle.  The  J'oung  ]iretender,  having 
previously  been  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Kellie, 
Lord  Balraerino,  Sir  Stewart  Threipland,  Sir 
David  Murray,  and  a  few  other  Lowland  gentle- 
men, and  having  exacteil  tents,  targets,  and  shoes 
from  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  carried  ntf" 
all  their  arms  — including,  it  is  said,  about  a  thou- 
sand muskets  -had  resolved  to  come  fortli  and 
meet  Cojie.  He  was  further  encouraged  by  (he 
timely  arrival  of  Lord  Nairne,  who  brought  up 
from  the  north  .OOti  men  —  M.-idauchlans  and 
other  Macs  from  Atliole,  On  the  night  of  Thuis- 
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(lay,  tlie  lS)tli,  Charles  repaired  to  the  village  of  i 
Diuliliiigstone,  where  the  troops  lay  upon  their  ' 
arms ;    and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following 
morning  he  ])Ut  himself  at  their  heail,  drawing 


^^a;^^*:^ 


Hoi:sE  AT  DuDDiNGSToNE,  \vhei*e  Prince  Charles  slept  tlie  uight  before  the  Battle 

Prestonpuns  —From  a  view  by  Puton,  in  the  Abbotsford  Waverlej. 


liis  sword  and  exclaiming — "Gentlemen,  I  have 
thrown  away  the  scabbard  ! "  The  Highlanders 
moved  on  in  a  long  narrow  column,  crossed  the 
bridge  at  Musselburgh,  and  then  struck  away  over 
the  hills  to  the  right,  leaving  the  post  road  en- 
tirely. They  ])aused  on  the  heights  of  Carberry, 
where  many  a  year  before  Mary  Stuart  had  Ijeen 
led  cajitive  by  her  insurgent  subjects.  They  did 
not  halt  again  till  they  came  in  full  sight  of  the 
king's  army.'  The  regulars  set  up  a  tremendous 
shout,  to  which  the  Highlanders  replied.  Cope, 
who  had  shifted  his  front  and  re-formed  his  army, 
now  lay  with  his  right  leaning  on  Colonel  Gar- 
diner's park-wall  and  the  village  of  Preston,  hav- 
ing on  his  left  Seaton  House  and  the  sea,  and  a 
little  in  his  rear  tlie  village  of  Preston|jans.  At 
the  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  the  Highlanders 
formed  on  the  declivities  near  the  little  town  of 
Tranent.  But  between  them  and  the  king's  army 
there  was  a  swamp  or  morass  cut  by  hedges,  dry 
stone  dykes,  and  willow  trees  ;  and  close  in  front 
of  the  king's  army  there  was  a  ditch  with  a  thick 
and  strong  hedge.  It  was  about  three  in  the 
afternoon  when  Kerr  of  Gradon,  mounted  upon 
a  little  white  pony,  rode  down  the  hill-side  to  see 
if  he  could  discover  a  passage  for  the  Highlanders 
across  the  morass.  He  jierforraed  this  duty  with 
gi-eat  coolness,  notwithstanding  the  shots  that 
were  fired  at  him,  but  upon  his  return  he  assured 
Charles  that  the  morass  was  jmiiassable — that 
Cope's  front  was  not  to  be  attacked  in  that  direc- 
tion. Both  armies  lay  inactive  the  rest  of  the  day, 
except  that  Cope  fired  a  few  cannon-shots,  and 


'  Jacobite  ".\ccount  of  the  Young  Pretender's  Operations" — 
Appendix  to  Lockhart  Papers. — Jlomf. 


dislodged  a  party  of  Higlilanilers  who  had  occu- 
pied the  diurchyard  of  Tranent.  The  night  which 
followed,  and  which  ]jroved  dark  and  cold,  was 
still  more  tranquil,  the  two  armies  lying  upon  the 
ground  with  their  sentinels 
and  pickets  very  close  to  each 
other.''^  But  during  that  night 
several  of  the  few  Highland- 
ers that  had  been  induced  to 
fciUow  Cope  from  Aberdeen, 
deserted    to    their   country- 
men ;  and  liobert  Andei-soii, 
a  Jacobite  gentleman  of  the 
neighbourhood,    who    knew 
the  country  step  by  step,  told 
Hepburn  of   Keith  that  he 
would  undertake  to  show  the 
])rince's  army  a  place  where 
they  might  easily  pass  the 
morass  without   being   seen 
by    the    enemy,    and    form 
without    being    exjjosed    to 
their  fire.     After  consulting 
with  Lord  George  jNIurray, 
Hejiburn  conducted  this  Anderson  to  Charles, 
who  was  found  sleeping  on  the  ground  with  a 
sheaf  of  pease  for  his  pillow.  Awaking,  the  young 
pretender  summoned  Lochiel  and  the  other  chief.s 
to  council,  and  it  was  soon  resolved  to  trust  to  the 
guidance  and  loyalty  of  the  Lowland  gentleman, 
whose  father  had  been  out  in  "  the  fifteen." 

At  the  earliest  peep  of  day,  the  21.st  of  Sep- 
tember, and  inider  the  favouring  veil  of  a  fi'osty 
mist  and  the  fog  that  hung  over  the  swampy 
ground,  the  Highlanders  began  to  move,  with 
the  Clani-onalds  in  front,  miux-hing  in  column, 
three  men  in  a  rank.  They  came  down  by  a 
hollow  that  winded  through  the  farm  of  Eingaii- 
head — not  a  whisper  was  heard  amongst  them. 
They  were  close  to  the  place  whei-e  Anderson 
intended  to  lead  them  through  the  morass,  when 
some  of  the  dragoons  in  picket  heard  their  foot- 
falls, and  shouted  through  the  mist — "  AVho  goes 
there?"  A])parentl}',  without  waiting  for  an 
answer,  which  would  not  have  been  given,  these 
doughty  horsemen  reined  up,  turned  their  horses' 
heads,  and  rode  off  to  give  the  alarm — the  only 
thing  they  could  do.  The  clans,  still  as  silent  as 
death,  jmshed  on  rapidly,  in  sjiite  of  the  boggy 
nature  of  the  ground,  in  which  they  sometimes 
sank  to  their  kilts.  They  crossed  the  ditch  upon 
a  little  narrow  wooden  bridge ;  and  then  the 
Duke  of  Perth,  who  led  the  column,  ordered 
them  to  halt,  face  to  the  left,  and  form  as  usual. 
The  first  line  consisted  of  six   regiments,  with 


2  The  Highland  officer  says — "We  l.iy  in  sight  of  them  till  the 
evening,  when  our  people  grew  very  impatient  to  be  engaged ; 
but,  with  dirticulty  being  restrained  by  .autboxntv,  both  annies 
lay  upon  their  arras  all  night." 
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tlie  Claiiron;iKls,  the  men  of  Glengarry  and  Keji- 
Ijoch  im  tlu)  riglit,  the  iNfacgregors  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Perth's  men  in  the  centre,  and  the  men  of 
Appiu  and  Lochiel  on  the  left.  Behind  this  first 
line  stood  a  body  of  reserve,  or  second  line, 
consisting  of  tlie  Atliole  men,  the  Robertsons 
of  Strnan,  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  the 
Maclanchlans,  who  were  all  commanded  by  Lord 
Nairne,  but  who  were  never  ei)gage<l.  Charles 
took  his  iio.tt  in  front  of  this  body  of  reserve, 
and  liehind  the  first  line.  Sir  John  Cope,  who 
had  not  been  sleeping  with  his  troops  on  the  field, 
but  had  gone  to  more  comfortable  quarters  in 
Cookenzie,  a  little  village  on  the  sea  shore  close 
l)y,  being  warned  by  the  dragoons,  was  now  on 
the  field,  and  obliged  to  change  his  front  and 
alter  his  dispositions  in  face  of  the  enemy.  Even 
with  tlie  best  discijjlined  troops,  such  sudden 
niana?u\Tes,  under  such  circumstances,  are  likely 
to  pi'oduce  some  confusion.  The  outposts  of  the 
front  had  not  time  to  find  out  the  regiments 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged ;  and  they 
formed  awkwardly  on  the  right,  so  as  to  cramp 
the  cavahy,  and  not  leave  them  sufficient  room  to 
act.  The  mass  of  the  infantry,  consisting  of  four 
regiments  —  "Lees',"  "Guise's,"  " La.scelles',"  and 
"Murray's" — two  of  which  were  very  incom- 
jilete,  stood  in  the  centre,  Hamilton's  dragoons 
occu|iied  tjie  left,  and  Gardiner's  dragoons  and 
the  artillery  were  posted  on  the  right,  next  the 
morass.    There  was  no  body  of  reserve;  but  they 


SKETCH   TO    [ILUSTRATE    THE 

ATTLE  OF  PRi:STON-PANS 


A  A     Tj.rrhcn  of  ^jyp^^  Army  tjir  ni^iht 

7-et.ire  Thx  lInUl^ 
]i    D      f.itk  7'w  117-i.A  M^  m,J,l.iriJ^s 


still  had  in  their  rear  Preston,  some  strong  stone 
walls,  and  Prestonpans.  Their  bagg.age  was  to  ' 
their  left  in  the  village  of  C'ockenzie,  which  has 
a  small  harbour.  The  ground  which  intervened 
between  the  two  armies  was  an  extensive  corn 
field,  plain  and  level,  without  a  bush  or  a  tree; 


and  it  was  now  lighted  up  by  the  morning  sun, 
which  had  dis|)elled  the  fog  and  ndst,  and  I'e- 
vealed  the  enemies  to  each  other.  "  Harvest 
was  just  got  in,  and  the  ground  was  covered 
with  a  thick  stubble,  which  rustled  under  the 
feet  of  the  Highlanders  as  they  ran  on,  sjjeaking 
and  muttering  in  a  manner  that  expressed  and 
heightened  their  fierceness  and  rage."'  Their 
first  attack,  under  Lochiel,  was  u])on  the  guns. 
"  The  cannon,"  says  a  Jacobite  that  was  ])re.sent, 
"  consisting  of  seven  ])ieces  and  four  cohorns, 
fired  upon  them  as  they  marclied,  but  did  no 
execution,  and  was  immediately  seized  ;  and  the 
Highlanders  (who  never  after  that  did  regard 
cannon,  which  formei'ly  had  been  very  terrible  to 
them)  continued  their  march  with  loud  huzzas."' 
The  fact  was,  that  Cope,  having  no  regular  artil- 
lerymen with  him,  luid  pressed  a  number  of  un- 
skilful, unpractised  seamen  to  serve  tliese  gnus; 
and  the  sailors  being  badly  defended,  or  rather 
not  defended  at  all  by  the  dragoons,  turned  and 
fled  after  one  or  two  random  tires.  Colonel 
Gardiner,  who  deserved  to  have  hail  better  men 
under  him,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
and  did  all  that  he  could  to  make  them  charge 
the  Highlanders  and  recover  the  guns ;  but  the 
dragoons  had  no  heart  in  them,  and  after  receiv- 
ing one  irregular  fire  they  wheeled  about  and 
galloped  off,  making  a  canter  at  Prestonpans  as 
they  had  done  at  Coltl:>ridge.  Abandoned  by 
their  horse,  and  seeing  their  artillery  in  the 
liands  of  the  enemy, 
the  infantry  gave  one 
■weak,  desultory  dis- 
chai'ge  —  tlie  High- 
landers threw  down 
tlieir  muskets  and 
rushed  on  them  with 
their  sharp  claymores 
—  the  line  broke  — 
Hamilton's  dragoons 
were  gallojiing  away 
as  fast  as  Gai-dinei^'s 
— Murray's  regiment 
of  foot,  which  occupied 
the  left,  fled  also :  in 
a  few  minutes  from 
the  firing  of  the  first 
gun  the  whole  army, 
both  horse  and  foot, 
was  in  flight,  and  the 
disgraceful  aflidr  of 
Prestonjians  w;is  over 
almost  as  soon  as  begun.  Not  one  of  the  regular 
soldiei-s  attempted  to  load  his  piece  a  second  time 
— not  one  English  bayonet  was  used.  Charles 
had  no  cavalry — the  whole  amount  of  horse  with 
him  did  not  exceed  the  number  of  fifty,  consist- 
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iiij;  eliiefly  of  gentlemen  ami  tUeir  grooms ;  Imt 
witli  a  |)art  of  this  Loril  Elcho  and  Sir  Peter 
Tlii'eiplaiul  spurred  after  the  jianic-struck  dra- 
goons; while  the  light-footed  Highlanders  fol- 
lowed the  foot  to  cut  them  down  or  make  them 
prisoners.  Few  had  courage  enough  to  provoke 
the  broadsword — the  men  threw  down  their 
arms  and  suriendered  iu 
heaps,  and  the  actual  loss  on 
the  side  of  the  royalists  in 
killed  and  wounded  did  not 
exceed  200  men  and  five  offi- 
cers, but  eighty  ofhcers  were 
taken  prisoners;  and  the 
cannon,  the  tents,  the  bag- 
gage, and  the  military  chest 
wei-e  all  left  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Highlanders, 
whose  loss  amounted  to  four 
officers  and  thirty  private 
men  killed,  and  six  officers 
and  seventy  jirivate  men 
wounded.  One  hundred  and 
five  of  Cope's  foot  escaped 
and  got  to  Edinburgh  Castle, 
and  about  seventy  found 
their  way  to  Berwick.  Sir 
John,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Earls  of  Home 
and  Loudon,  collected  about  450  of  the  dragoons, 
who  fled  too  fast  to  be  taken,  and  marched  them 
by  Soutra  Hill  and  Lauder  down  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream,  where  they  are 
said  to  have  arrived  that  very  night.'  Colonel 
Gardiner,  probably  the  best  man  and  the  best 
officer  there,  remained  dead  on  the  corn  field  at 
Prestonpans.  The  veteran,  disdaining  to  flee 
with  his  dragoons,  though  he  was  badly  woun- 
ded, put  liimself  at  the  head  of  a  small  party 
of  tlie  foot  —  a  knot  of  true-bred  Englishmen, 
who,  though  left  without  officers,  stood  their 
gi-ound  on  a  corner  of  the  field.  "These  brave 
fellows,"  said  he,  "  will  be  cut  to  pieces  for  want 
of  a  commander ;"  and,  riding  to  their  front,  he 
took  the  command  and  cheered  them ;  but  he 
■was  presently  cut  down  by  a  fierce  Highlander 
armed  with  a  scythe,  and  he  sank  under  other 
wounds  close  to  his  own  park-wall,  and  witliin 


'  Sir  John — "Johnnie  Cfiipe,"  as  he  will  be  for  ever  called  in 
Scotland — was  merely  ridiculed  at  first,  bu|  hotly  prosecnted 
afterwards.  It  is  reported  that 
when  he  went  fleeing  on  with 
Ilia  dragoons  to  Berwick,  his 
brotheroJBcer.Lord  Mark  Kerr 
received  him  with  the  sar- 
castic observation,  that  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  the  ver>'  first 
general  on  record  that  had  first 
caiTied  the  tidings  of  his  o-A-n  de.'"eat  The  J-acobites  m.ide 
epigi-aras  and  songs  about  him.  one  of  which,  commemorating 
his  sudden  wakening  and  his  rapid  flight,  is  known  to  every  one 
that  is  a  Scot,  or  that  has  lived  in  Scotland 


sight  of  his  happy  home.  They  carried  him 
senseless  lo  the  manse  or  parsonage  of  Tranent, 
where  he  soon  expired,  and  was  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  children  iu  that  village  church.  He 
was  a  truly  virtuous  and  religious  man;  his 
braver}^  was  indisputable;  and  his  memory  still 
continues  to  be  fondlv  cheri.shed  in  Scotland  as 


Colonel  Gardiner's  House  and  the  Field  of  Prestonpans. 

From  a  view  in  the  Illustrated  L'lndon  News. 
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the  model  of  a  Christian  hero.  The  young  pre- 
tender, who  had  been  with  the  body  T>{  reserve, 
wliich  had  nothing  to  do  iu  the  fight,^  is  saiil 
to  have  shown  some  magnanimity  after  it  was 
over;  he  remained  on  the  field  till  mid -day, 
giving  orders  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  of 
both  armies,  and  for  the  disposal  of  his  numerous 
prisoners.  He  lay  that  night  at  Pinkie,  and  re- 
turned the  next  morning  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
.£1500 — a  seasonable  supply — which  had  been 
found  in  Cope's  military  chest.  He  entered 
Holyroodhouse  to  the  joyful  tune  of  "'The  king 
sliall  have  his  own  ag.ain,"  flags  flying,  pibrochs 
playing,  and  the  Highlanders  making  a  fea  dc 
joie  by  firing  their  pieces  in  the  air.  At  a  review 
a  few  days  after,  there  appeared  only  about  1400 
Highlanders;  some  had  been  killed  and  wounded, 
it  is  true,  but  the  large  majority  of  those  miss- 
ing had  gone  home  with  the  plunder  and  spoil 
they  had  made  at  Preston|ians.  AVilh  the  brave 
old  General  Guest  still  in  the  castle,  w-ith  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  wish- 
ing every  "sharp-edged  claymore-mau"  behind 
Strathbogie,  and  the  pretender  back  in  France 
or  Italy,  or  in  a  still  hotter  atmosphere,  any 
com])etent  commander  with  1200  or  1400  proper 
men  might  have  settled  the  rebellion  if  he  had 
come  to  Edinburgh  on  the  21st  or  22d;  but  there 
was  no  one  at  hand  to  take  up  the  card  which 
Cope  liad  thrown  away;  there  was  scarcely  the 


-  "One  does  not  hear  the  boy' 
Horace  Walpole  to  Manu, 


;  pergonal  bravery  cried  up,"- 
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fi-ai-liiiii  of  ;ui  Eii!;lisli  rpr;imeiit  anywhere  north 
of  Twi'eil;  auil  thiin  tlie  IlighlaiiiUirs  were  allowed 
at  their  leisure  to  go  ami  come,  to  deposit  their 
plunder  in  the  mountains,  and  to  return  on  the 
look-out  for  more.  Duncan  Forbes  and  some 
other  friends  of  the  government  still  remained 
in  the  north,  about  Inverness  and  Fort-George, 
in  the  hopes  of  raising  the  Whiggish  clans  and 
sending  them  to  take  the  pretender  in  the  rear. 
The  Duke  of  Argyle's  vassals  were  resolute  and 
read_y  to  march  for  King  George;  but  the  duke 
was  left  without  projier  orders  or  instructions, 
and  the  men  without  arms.  In  vain  had  Dun-  ; 
can  Forbes  and  Andrew  Fletcher,  Lord  Milton,  1 
tlie  loyal  and  able  justice-clerk,  repeated  their 
applications  for  nuiskets  and  bayonets — the  go- 
verniuent  at  Lonrlon  seemed  to  be  stupified,  or 
confident  that  Cope's  ill-supplied  army  must  have 
proved  more  than  enough. 

Without  underrating  the  disinterested  Jacobit- 
ism  of  the  gentle  Locliiel,  and  two  or  three  other 
chiefs,  on  the  one  side,  or  the  jiredatory  habits  of 
some  score  of  chiefs  and  chieftains  on  the  other, 
it  may  be  believed  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
Highlanders  who  followed  Charles  were  urged  on 
by  poverty  and  by  the  ho]ies  of  improving  their 
condition ;  and  that,  if  pro]ier  means  had  been 
adojjted  by  government  to  furnish  them  with 
employment  and  bread,  the  name  of  the  Stuarts 
woidd  have  been  no  more  a  magical  luuue  in  the 
Highlands  than  it  was  in  the  rich  plains  of  Eng- 
land. Since  the  Revolution,  both  nations  had 
been  making  jirodigious  stri<les  in  wealth,  civili- 
z.'ition,  and  comfort ;  but  these  blessings  were  not 
extended  to  the  hungry  mountains  of  the  north, 
which  remained  in  their  primitive  poverty,  aug- 
mented by  the  increase  of  jiojiulation.  The  num- 
bers of  many  of  the  clans  had,  long  before  the 
year  forty -five,  "exceeded  the  means  of  subsistence 
afforded  by  the  ground  they  occuj)ied.  In  some 
of  the  straths  and  glens  they  were  huddled  toge- 
ther, and  hiHidreds  were  compelled  to  live  upon 
a  bit  of  ground  which,  in  England,  with  all  the 
superiority  of  soil  and  industry,  would  not  have 
been  made  to  sujiport  scores.  In  the  wintry 
season  it  was  no  unconnnon  thing  for  them  to 
sujiport  life  by  bleeding  their  black  cattle,  mi.x- 
iug  the  blood  with  a  little  barley  or  oat  meal,  and 
frying  the  whole  into  a  sort  of  cake.  Tiade  they 
had  none,  except  in  occasionally  exporting  to  the 
Lowlands  their  small  black  cattle  :  shipjiiug  they 
had  none,  because  they  had  nothing  by  which  to 
create  and  employ  it;  and  Ijecause,  like  all  the 
Celtic  tribes,  they  had  a  strong  aversion  to  a  sea- 
faring life.  The  Highlanders  were  as  inapt  as 
sailoi-s,  as  they  were  apt  as  soldiers.  Their  clan- 
nish institutions,  their  devotion  to  their  chiefs, 
and  other  obstacles  both  natural  and  artificial, 
made  it  difficult  for  any  government  to  change 


or  sudilenly  improve  their  condition  ;  but  a  wiser 
and  more  s]iirited  government  would  a.ssuredly 
have  tried  the  effect  of  a  gradual  and  gentle 
change — would  have  laboured  to  find  out  better 
means  of  svdisistence  and  of  education  for  a  brave 
and  excitable  people — and  would,  most  assuredly, 
never  have  rejected  the  projiosals  which  had 
been  made  over  and  over  again  for  employing 
the  Ilighlamlers,  and  disengaging  them,  by  the 
influence  of  better  feeding,  from  the  desperate 
cause  of  the  Stuarts.  Seven  years  before  this  their 
last  and  terrible  outbi-eak,  Duncan  Forbes,  who 
was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Highlands, 
waited  u])on  Lord  IMilton,  at  his  house  at  Brun- 
stane,  one  morning  before  breakfast,  ililton, 
surprised  to  see  him  at  so  eai-ly  an  hour,  asked 
what  was  tlie  matter.  The  lord-president  replied 
that  the  matter  he  had  to  communicate  wiis  of 
some  importance.  "You  know  very  well,"  said 
he,  "that  I  am  like  you,  a  Whig;  but  I  am  also 
the  neighbour  and  friend  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of  their 
chiefs.  For  some  time  I  have  been  revolving  in 
my  mind  different  schemes  for  reconciling  the 
Highlanders  to  government;  now,  I  think,  the 
time  is  come  to  bring  forward  a  scheme,  which, 
in  my  o])inion,  will  certainly  have  that  effect." 
After  remarking  that  a  war  with  Spain  was  at 
hand,  and  a  w'ar  with  France  in  all  probability 
not  distant,  and  that  the  struggle  would  demand 
far  more  ti'oops  than  the  jiresent  standing  army, 
Duncan  Forbes  pro])Osed  that  government  shoidd 
raise  four  or  five  regiments  of  Highlanders,  ap- 
])oiuting  an  English  or  Scotch  oflicer  of  undoubted 
loyalty  to  be  colonel  of  each  regiment,  leaving 
the  ])Osts  of  lieutenant-colonels,  majors,  captains, 
and  subalterns  to  be  filled  by  the  chiefs  and 
chieftains  of  the  disaffected  clans,  who,  if  left  at 
home  in  their  present  poverty  and  discontent, 
were  the  very  persons  whom  France  and  Spain 
would  call  upon  to  take  arms  for  the  pretender. 
The  Higlilanders  who  had  been  raised  and  sent 
to  serve  in  the  army  aliroad  had  always  been  not 
only  among  the  bravest,  but  among  the  steadiest 
and  most  contented  of  our  troops;  their  Jaco- 
bitism  never  followed  them  beyond  their  own 
bare  mountains.  "  If,"  continued  Dinican  Forbes, 
"government  will  pre-engage  the  Highlanders 
in  the  manner  I  propose,  they  will  not  only 
serve  well  against  the  enemy  abroad,  but  will  be 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  their  relations 
at  home ;  and  I  am  ])ersuadcd  that  it  will  be  ab- 
solutely im])ossible  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the 
Highlands."  Foi-bes  gave  his  scheme  in  writing, 
and  with  more  detail,  to  Lord  ^lilton,  who  fully 
a])]Toved  of  it,  .and  subnutted  it  to  Lord  Hay,  who 
had  then  the  chief  management  of  the  king's 
afliiirs  in  Scotland.  This  brother  of  Argyle,  who 
since  then  (by  the  death  of  his  brother  in   1743) 
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liail  become  Duke  of  Argyle  liiinself,  was  de- 
lighted \vitl\  the  ]ihiii,  carried  it  up  to  London, 
■and  presented  it  to  AValpole.  Sir  Robert  dechired 
at  once  that  it  was  the  most  sensible  plan  he  had 
ever  seen  ;  and  that  he  was  sur|)rised  nobody  liad 
ever  thought  of  it  before.  [If  Waljiole  had  looked 
a  little  back,  he  might  have  seen  that  a  plan  very 
like  it  had  been  suggested  to  William  III.] 
Summoning  a  cabinet  council,  the  minister  laid 
Duncan  Forbes's  jmper  before  them,  and  recom- 
mended the  measure  as  one  which  ought  to  be 
carried  into  execution  immediately,  in  case  of  a 
war  ;  but  every  member  of  that  council,  except 
Sir  Robert,  instantly  declared  against  it,  saying, 
that  if  government  should  adopt  the  plan,  the 
English  opposition  in  parliament  would  instantly 
exclaim  that  he  (Waljjole),  ever  intent  on  sub- 
verting the  British  constitution,  was  raising  an 
army  of  Highlanders  to  join  the  standing  army, 
and  enslave  the  people  of  England.'  The  king, 
too,  wanted  to  employ  Hanoverians  and  Hes- 
sians, and  to  subsidize  all  his  little  neighbours 
ill  Germany ;   and  the  majority  of  the  ministi-y 


knew  that  they  could  keep  their  jjlaccs  only  by 
gratifying  his  majesty  in  this  iiarticular.  Thus 
Hanoverians  were  preferred  to  Highlanders;  and 
instead  of  five  full  regiments  of  the  latter,  oidy 
one  was  raised — the  fameil  forty-second,  or  the 
Black  Watch,  as  it  was  then  generally  called — 
and  this,  it  appears,  was  chiefly  raised  among 
the  Campbells  aiul  the  clans  already  attached  to 
the  house  of  Hanover. 

In  general,  when  project- makers  find  their 
plans  rejected  they  are  apt  to  become  disaflectcd  ; 
but,  ha]j]iily  for  liis  country,  this  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Lord-])resident  Forbes,  who,  in  the 
moment  of  extreme  danger,  when  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans  was  fought,  remained  in  the  High- 
lands ;  and,  by  unceasing  exertions,  by  employ- 
ing his  own  money  and  his  own  credit,  by  exer- 
cising all  the  talent  of  a  true  statesman  and  the 
virtue  of  a  true  patriot,  he  was  now  succeeding 
in  assembling  such  a  force  about  Inverness  ami 
Fort -George,  as  served  to  distract  the  counsels 
and  interrupt  the  supplies  of  Charles,  and  to 
[)ave  the  way  for  his  final  downfall.' 
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HE  English  had  certainly  no  right  I  to  the  Dutch,  as  if  English  hearts  and  hands  were 


to  accuse  the  unarmed  Lowlanders 
of  Scotland  of  a  want  of  spirit,  for 
their  own  sjjirit  was,  at  moments 
— we  mean,  of  course,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rebellion — at  an  ex- 
ceedin<'lv  low  ebb.     Thev  cried  out  for  succour 


not   sufficient ;  and   tlie  government   pressingly 
demanded  the  6000  auxiliaries  which  the  states- 


'  The  venerable  author  of  Douglas,  and  of  the  History  of  llie 
Rtbdlion,  sa.V3  that  all  these  p.articiUars  were  comnmnicated  to 
him  by  Lord  Milton  himself, 

-  Duncan  Forbes  to  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell. — Ctdlodt-n  Papers. 
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geueral  were  bouutl  to  fiiruish.  The  rick  aud 
peaceful  citizens  of  Loudtm  were  for  a  time  as 
luucli  afraid  of  the  pretender,  tliougli  more  than 
300  miles  distant,  as  liad  been  the  burghei-s  of 
Edinburgh  when  he  was  only  three  miles  off. 
Even  Fox,  a  member  of  the  administration,  said  in 
a  confidential  letter  to  a  friend—"  England  is  for 
the  first  comer ;  aud  if  you  can  tell  whether  the 
6000  Dutch  aud  the  ten  battalions  of  English  we 
have  sent  for  from  Flanders,  or  5000  French  or 
S[)aniarJs  will  be  here  first,  you  know  our  fate." 
This  was  written  on  the  Sth  of  September ;  and 
on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  Henry  Fox  wrote 
to  the  same  frieud — "  The  French  are  not  come, 
God  be  thanked  !  But,  had  5000  landed  in  any 
part  of  this  island  a  week  ago,  I  verily  believe  the 
entire  conquest  would  not  have  cost  them  a  battle." 

The  bad  news  had  brought  George  rapidly 
over  from  Hanover  to  London,  where  he  had 
arrived  on  the  31st  of  August ;  but  he  seemed  to 
think,  first,  that  Sir  John  Cojie  would  be  enough 
—then,  that  the  fiOOO  Dutch  and  ten  English 
battalions  would  be  more  than  enough  ;  and  uo 
))ains  were  spared  by  Lord  Granville  (Carteret) 
and  his  party,  who  were  still  constantly  con- 
sulted, to  persuade  his  majesty  that  there  was 
no  danger  whatever,  and  to  hint,  less  directly, 
that  if  they  had  been  in  office  the  insurrection 
would  not  have  happened.  On  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  three  battalions  of  Dutch  had  been 
landed  at  Gravesend,  and  had  received  orders  to 
march  to  the  north  of  England,  Horace  Walpole 
wrote — "LortI  Granville  and  his  faction  jiersist 
in  persuading  the  king  that  it  is  an  atFair  of  no 
consequence  ;  and  as  for  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
he  is  glad  when  the  rebels  make  any  progress, 
in  order  to  confute  Lord  Granville's  assertions." 
In  this  manner  was  the  civil  war  neglected,  and 
the  property  and  lives  of  thousands  left  to  de- 
pend upon  the  desponding  or  sanguine  humour 
of  majesty,  and  u])ou  the  intrigues  of  ministers 
and  ex-ministere,  base  enough  to  nuiuieuvre  for 
place  aud  favour  at  a  critical  moment  like  this. 
The  common  council  of  London  was  as  much  .split 
into  parties  as  the  privy  couni.'il  of  his  majest}', 
and  equally  capable  of  ovei'looking  the  real  dan- 
gers of  the  couutry  in  their  indulgence  of  jealousy 
and  animosity  against  each  other.  The  merchants 
of  London,  however,  opened  a  subscription  at 
(iarra way's  coffee-house  in  order  to  raise  a  fund 
of  .£250,000,  to  be  spent  in  troops,  and  several  of 
them  subscribed  as  much  as  £200  a-piece.  They 
also  entered  into  associations  and  subscrijitions 
for  sustaining  the  Bank  of  England,  upon  which 
a  run  at  one  moment  began  to  be  made,  and  for 
supporting  the  public  credit  in  general ;  but 
self-interest  would,  without  any  extraoi'dinary 
patriotism,  have  suggested  this  latter  course. 

The  household  troops,  horse  and  foot,  a  regi- 


ment of  horse  grenadiers,  and  some  of  the  bat- 
talions as  they  came  fi'om  Flanders,  were  en- 
cami)ed  in  Hyde  Park.  In  the  i)rovinces  several 
great  lords  jirofcssed  to  raise  regiments  at  their 
own  expense;  meaning,  liowever,  to  be  more 
than  jiaid  for  their  outlay.  Few  or  none  of  these 
lords  were  either  so  disinterested  or  so  jtrompt 
as  Doctor  Herring,  the  excellent  Archbishop  of 
York.  "He,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "has  set 
an  example  tliat  would  rouse  the  most  indif- 
fei'ent :  two  days  after  the  news  arrived  at  York 
of  Cope's  defeat,  and  when  they  every  moment 
expected  the  victorious  rebels  at  their  gates,  the 
bishop  made  a  sjjeech  to  the  assembled  county 
that  had  as  much  true  sjiirit,  honesty,  and 
bravery  in  it  as  ever  was  ])eniied  by  an  historian 
for  an  ancient  hero."'  Under  this  prince  of  the 
church  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  were  raised  in 
Yorkshire  with  admirable  rapi<lity,  and  not  one 
gentleman  there  thought  of  making  a  profitable 
job  out  of  his  courage  and  patriotism.-  The 
archbishop,  who,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  excused 
— uay,  applauded — for  following  the  warlike 
conduct  of  more  ancieut  jirelates,  was  constant 
at  muster  aud  review,  and  declared  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  fight  with  the  gentlemen  and 
burghers  of  the  north.^  His  example  had  the 
best  of  effects :  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Lanca- 
shire entered  into  an  association  to  raise  3000  men ; 
similar  measures  were  adojjted,  under  the  bishop 
aud  Sir  Robert  Grosveuor,  in  Chester,  where 
even  the  Catholic  gentlemen  associated  and  sub- 
S('ribed,  declaring  that  this  nuid  attempt  of  the 
Stuarts  tended  only  to  ruin  them  aud  their  reli- 
gion in  Britain.  A  similar  association  was  set 
on  foot  in  Surrey,  under  Lord  Onslow. 

Parliament  assembled  on  the  18th  of  October, 
when  George  announced  in  form  the  breaking 
out  of  the  unnatural  rebellion,  and  the  dangers 
of  Popery  and  arbiti'ary  power  to  which  the  na- 
tion was  exposed.  The  House  of  Commons  did 
not  assemble  in  full  force,  for  many  of  the  Scotch 
members  could  not  have  come  if  they  had  been 
willing,  as  the  young  ])retender  had  published  a 
declaration,  threatening  to  confiscate  the  estates 
of  all  Scots  that  should  dare  to  attend  this  ])arlia 
meut ;  and  though  it  was  doubtful  whether  his 
edict  of  confiscation  could  be  lasting,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  he  had  the  power  of  letting  his 
Highlanders  loose  in  the  Lowlands,  and  of  wasting 
or  plundering  every  estate  there.  In  the  same 
declaration  t'harles  denounced  as  traitors  all  the 
English  mem bei's  that  might  meet  at  Westminster. 

The  session  was  scarcely  opened  wdien  it  was 


'  Letter  to  Horace  M;uui. 

2  "That  coviiit.v,"  sayB  Horace  Waljwle,  "raises  4000  men. 
besides  a  body  of  fox-hmiters,  whoiu  General  ()gletllOl^)e  has 
converted  into  husaiirs." 

3  Doctor  HeiTing  was  promoted  to  C'anterhmy  in  1747.  He 
died  in  March,  17.'i7,  nnivereally  respected. 
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seen  that  the  Jacobites  wlio  attendeil,  ami  who 
in  all  in'obability  had  been  encouraged  to  iUtcnd, 
in  spite  of  the  declaration,  had  wonderfidly 
plucked  up  their  spirits.  They  opposed  the  ad- 
dress, anil  ottered  many  obstructions  to  the  sus- 
pension of  the  habeas  corpus  act.  But  what 
was  a  far  worse  sign  than  this  Jacobite  opposi- 
tion, wliich  was  too  weak  to  venture  upon  any 
division,  was  the  mean  selfishness  of  the  Whig 
magnates  and  others  who  had  otfered  to  raise 
regiments  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Tlie 
Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Bedfoi'd,  Rutland,  and 
Montague,  the  Ijords  Herbert,  Halifax,  Oliol- 
inondeley,  Falmouth,  Malton,  Derby,  and  four 
more,  insisted  that  their  regiments  should  be  put 
on  the  regular  establi.shmeut,  and  be  paid  by 
the  king — and,  "not  nuich  to  the  honour  of  the 
undertakers,  or  of  the  tirmness  of  the  ministry," 
this  was  carried.  Those  noble  and  most  disin- 
terested colonels  had  named  none  but  their  own 
relations  and  dejjendants  as  officers ;  and  these 
officers  were  to  have  rank  with  the  brave  ohl 
part  of  the  army  which  had  served  all  the  war 
—  with  veterans  who  had  grown  gray  in  the  ser- 
vice. People  at  once  left  off  praising  the  heroism 
and  patriotism  of  these  great  lords  to  abuse  their 
littleness  of  soul ;  nor  are  we  prepared  to  say 
that  on  this  head  the  popular  clamour  was  a 
single  note  too  high.  The  king  was  much  averse 
to  the  new  men  taking  rank  as  if  they  were  in 
his  own  old  army.  He  could  not,  however,  refuse 
the  lords  what  they  demanded  ;  but  he  hojied  or 
wished  tluit  the  House  of  Commons  would  feel 
the  meanness  of  the  demand,  and  address  him 
not  to  grant  it.  But,  though  there  wei-e  plenty 
of  members  to  oppose  the  raising  of  the  regiments 
altogether,  there  appears  not  to  have  been  one 
that  took  his  majesty's  view  of  the  case,  or  that 
ventured  to  urge  the  arguments  he  wished.  In 
effect,  though  the  levies  "of  these  patriot  heroes, 
the  regiment-factors,"  swelled  the  army-list  with 
lordlingsand  other  utterly  unexperienced  officers, 
and  had  cost  the  government  more  money  than 
regiments  raised  in  the  ordinaiy  way,  they  were 
of  exceedingly  little  use  in  the  field — tlie  men 
mutinying  on  some  occasions  when  called  u)ion 
to  march  out  of  their  own  counties,  and  the 
officers  not  knowing  how  to  command  the  men 
anywhere.  lu  Ireland,  where  apprehensions 
were  entertained  of  a  rising,  and  where  the  young 
pretender's  brother  was  for  a  long  time  expected 
with  Lotus  XV.'s  Irish  brigade,  the  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  made  vigorous  exertions, 
and  a  nobleman  was  found  that  could  make  a 
splendid  offer  without  demand  or  hope  of  usurer's 
interest.  This  was  James  Fitzgerald,  twentieth 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  subsequently  first  Duke  of 
Leinster.  He  proposed  to  ministers  to  raise, 
clothe,  and  arm  a  regiment  at  his  own  and  sole 


expense ;  but,  though  his  loyalty  was  undoubted 
and  the  motives  which  attached  him  to  the 
established  government  as  obvious  as  they  were 
powerful,  ministers  toUl  him  in  rejily  that  the 
king  had  no  occasion  for  his  regiment. 

Meanwhile  troop.s — Dutch,  Danes,  and  Eng- 
lish—came over,  aud  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
arrived  from  Flanders  to  take  the  chief  command. 
The  flower  of  that  brave  army  which  had  stood 
the  murderous  fire  of  Fontenoy  began  to  i-endez- 
vous  in  the  centre  of  England,  about  Lichfield 
and  Coventry;  and  old  Marshal  Wade  advanced 
into  the  more  northern  counties  of  Englanil. 
Charles  had  thus  lost  his  opportunity  of  march- 
ing into  England  when  it  was  bare  of  troops ; 
and  to  march  now,  as  he  was  actually  doing, 
was  an  act  of  madness,  or  at  the  best  an  expedi- 
tion which  could  only  end  like  a  Highland  raid 
or  foray.  After  the  battle  of  Prestonimns  he 
lay  at  Edinburgh  while  his  father  was  proclaimed 
in  almost  every  town  in  Scotland.  The  civil 
authorities  had  all  ffed,  leaving  all  the  attributes 
of  government  to  him  and  his  adherents.  The 
banking  conijjanies  had  made  themselves  aud 
their  money  safe  within  the  strong  walls  of  the 
castle,  where  they  continued  in  spite  of  his  tempt- 
ing pi-oclamations.  The  Presl>yterian  clergy, 
who  still  exercised  an  immense  and  a  paramount 
influence  over  all  the  Lowlands,  absented  them- 
selves from  their  pulpits  in  the  capital,  and  one 
of  the  few  that  remained — the  famed  Macvicar 
— is  said  to  have  continued  praying  for  King 
George,  his  lawful  sovereign,  adding  to  his  prayer, 
"And  as  for  the  young  man  that  is  come  among 
us  to  seek  an  earthly  crown,  we  beseech  thee  in 
mercy  to  take  him  to  thyself  and  give  him  a 
crown  of  glory."  Although  the  Highlimders 
were  not  good  missionaries  to  convert  the  Whig 
Lowlanders  and  change  their  Presb\terianism 
and  their  Whiggery,  they  were  uncommonly  effec- 
tive as  collectors  of  tlie  taxes  which  Charles  im- 
posed to  support  himself  and  his  army.  Out  of 
Glasgow  they  got  £5000,  and  minor  sums  were 
raised  in  many  other  jilaces  under  the  sharp 
claymore  aud  the  Highland  buckler.  In  return- 
ing to  their  homes  with  the  booty  they  had  made 
at  Prestonpans,  they  had  jiromised  as  soon  as 
they  had  gotten  their  harvests  in  to  return  to 
head-quarters  five  times  more  numerous  than 
before;  aud  it  behoved  Charles  to  wait  for  them. 
It  ajijjears  that  at  one  time  lie  flattered  himself 
that  Edinburgh  Castle  would  be  put  into  his 
hands  by  the  treachery  of  some  within  that  gar- 
rison. The  Highlanders  at  first  kept  guard  in 
some  old  buildings  near  the  castle-wall,  but  al- 
hjwed  necessaries  of  ever}'  kind  to  pass  into  the 
garrison.  But,  disapjiointed  in  his  first  hope, 
and  being  informed  that  the  castle  was  badly 
provided,  Charles  resolved  upon  a  blockade,  and 
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oil  the  2!)th  of  September  onlers  were  given  to 
the  Highlanders  to  allow  no  jierson  to  pass  or 
repass  into  the  castle.  General  diest,  the  go- 
vernor of  the  castle,  forthwith  sent  a  letter  to 
the  provost,  who,  as  yet,  continued  at  hi.s  post, 
acquainting  him  that,  unless  a  free  communica- 
tion was  allowed  between  the  castle  and  town, 
he  must  begin  to  use  his  cannon  on  the  latter, 
to  dislodge  the  rebels  who  were  bloekading  him. 
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Guest,  however,  agreed  to  suspend  bis  cannonade 
until  the  return  of  an  express  from  Loudon. 
Hut  the  wild  Highlanders  understood  little  about 
truces  and  susjiensions ;  and  some  of  them,  pro- 
bably tempted  by  a  good  mark,  or  anxious  to 
get  the  good  things  they  were  carrying,  fired  at 
some  people  that  were  conveying  provisions  up 
the  castle-hill.  Gue.st,  interpreting  this  irregu- 
larity as  a  breach  of  the  agi-eement,  opened  a  fire 
from  his  battlements,  using  both  caimon  and 
small  arms,  agaiust  the  houses  that  covered  the 
Highlanders  on  the  blockade.  Charles  then 
strictly  prohibited  all  correspondence  with  the 
castle  upon  pain  of  death,  and  strengthened  the 
blockade  by  ])0sting  additional  troops  on  several 
]ioints.  Hereupon  Guest  informed  the  magis- 
trates that  he  must  fortliwith  demolish  those 
houses  that  stood  nearest  the  castle,  but  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  do  as  little  damage  as 
jiossible  to  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  From  two 
o'clock  on  the  4th  of  OctoVier  till  sunset  a  terrible 
tire  was  kept  up  by  the  castle ;  and  as  soon  as  it 
grew  dark  the  garrison  made  a  ^•igol■ous  sally, 
set  fire  to  some  houses,  and  made  a  trench  be- 
tween the  castle  and  the  upper  end  of  the  High 

Street,  where  they  planted  some  field-pieces,  and  can  Forbes,  that  old  chief  had  been  wonderfully 
fii'ed  down  the  street  with  cartridge-shot.  Next  elated  with  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pi-eston- 
day  the  cannonade  was  continued,  and  several  of  i  ]ians,  declaring  that  it  was  a  victory  not  to  be 

the  Highlanders  and  a  few  of  the  unfortunate  |  '  ~ 
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cries  and  murmur.'!  of  the  people  were  calculated 
to  make  many  impressions  besides  that  of  com- 
passion; and  in  the  evening  the  young  pretender 
published  a  proclamation  recalling  his  former 
order.s,  withdrawing  his  troops  from  the  blockade, 
and  allowing  a  free  communication  between  the 
town  and  the  castle.     During  the  contest  with 
General  Guest,  which  lasted  from  the  29th  of 
Septenilicr  to  the  (ith  of  October,  very  few  people 
either  in  Edinburgh  or  its 
■z^.'^r'^vT^'A-y  ■  -VK       neigbb(Jurhood  joined  the 
I  iictender ;  and  no  men  of 
quality    whatever    except 
Lord      Kilmarnock      and 
Arthur  Elphinstone,  who 
became    soon    afterwards, 
by  the  death  of  his  brother. 
Ijord  Balinerino.     But  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the 
mountains,    and    of    that 
part    of    Scotland    which 
lies  nearest  the  Highlands, 
began   to  come  in   rather 
freely.     The  first  of  them 
that    reached    Edinburgh 
was   Tiord  Ogilvie,  eldest 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie, 
who  brought  with   him  a 
good  regiment  of  600  men.     The  very  next  day 
—  the  4th  of  October — Gordon  of  Glenbucket 
arrived  wit.li  another  regiment  of  400  men ;  and 
on    the    9th    Lord    Pitsligo    jiresented    himself 
with    six    companies   of    infantry   and    a    gi-eat 
many  gentlemen  from  Aberdeen  and  BaniT,  who, 
with   their  servants  well   armed  and  mounted, 
formed  a  respectable- looking  body  of   cavalry. 
But  Pitsligo,  by  the  force  of  character  and  ex- 
ample, was  of  more  value  to  the  cause  than  an- 
other  man   would   have   been,  though   he   had 
quadrupled  bis  actual  levies.     His  lonlship  was 
not  rich— few   Scotch   lords  then   were,   unless 
they  jobbed  at  court— but  he  was  exceedingly 
beloved  and  esteemed  by  all  his  neighbours,  who 
considered  him  as  wise  as  he  was  .amiable,  and 
who  gave  him  so  much  credit  for  wariness  and 
caution,  that  tbey  concluded  the  cause  must  be 
both  good  in  itself  and  likely  to  be  prosperou.s 
in  its  issue  when  he  could  m.ake  up  his  mind  to 
join  it.     But  still  those  powerful  island  chiefs. 
Sir  Alexander  Macdonald  and  Macleod  of  Mac- 
leod,  kept  sternly  .aloof;   while   the  still  more 
jiowerfnl   Lord    Lovat    quibbled   and    hesitated. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  representations  of  Dun- 
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liavalk-K'd  in  liistorv;  and  that,  as  sure  aa  (iod 
was  ill  heaven,  his  right  master  wonUl  prevail. 
He  had  aheady  connived  at  siimlry  little  levies 
and  nmrchings  of  the  Frasers  to  join  hi.s  son-in- 
lav^,  Macpherson  of  Cluny;  and  now  he  began 
to  complain  to  Duncan  i'orbes,  with  wlioni  it 
was  necessary  to  wear  a  mask  to  the  last,  that, 
while  he,  Lonl  Lovat  Iiimself,  was  in  a  dejilorable 
state  of  liealtli — with  a  most  terrible  stitcli  in  | 
his  side — with  a  shortness  of  breath — with  hor- 
rible tortures  that  would  not  yield  even  to  warm 
brandy — his  eldest  son  and  heir,  losiuf,'  all  fear 
of  God  and  of  liis  father,  was  exerting  himself 
for  the  false  prince  and  carrying  ofl"  his  vassals 
from  their  allegiance  to  King  George.'  But  the 
trutli,  which  became  perfectly  clear  soon  after, 
was  this:  "the  obstreperous  and  unnatural  son," 
as  Lovat  chose  to  call  the  lieir  of  his  house,  was 
in  reality  set  on  by  his  truly  unnatural  father, 
•who  had  ever  behaved  to  the  young  man  in  a  | 
tyrannical  and  brutal  manner,  and  who  was  now  | 
intending  to  make  liim  his  stalUing-horse,  and, 
if  need  were,  his  scape-goat.-'  The  artful  blind 
was  further  intended  for  his  own  security — for 
there  had  been  repeatedly  a  talk  of  putting  him 
under  arrest — and  for  keeping  together  unhurt 
and  in  arms  all  the  rest  or  his  clan,  so  that  he 
might  declare  himself  with  weight  and  efi'ect  at 
the  most  proper  moment.  The  person  he  most 
feared  was  Lord  Loudon,  who  had  ke|it  together 
a  good  strong  regiment  in  the  Highlands,  and 
was  daily  enlisting  more  men  for  the  service 
of  King  George.  Meanwhile  the  other  great 
Whig  lords  of  the  Highlands  were  far  from  being 
so  active  and  honest  as  Loudon  and  Duncan 
Forbes.  Whether  residing  about  court,  or  being 
at  the  time  in  the  north,  most  of  these  noblemen 
betrayed  an  astounding  degree  of  selfishness. 
One  of  the  greatest  ann>ng  them — tlie  Duke  of 
Hamilton  —  was  discontented  because  govern- 
ment had  not  given  him  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
his  county;  the  Duke  of  yueenslierrv  had  other 
grounds  of  personal  dissatisfaction,  and  so  had 
the  Duke  of  Montrose,  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  Lord  Dumfries,  and 
nearly  all  the  rest.  These  thanes  seldom  agreed 
among  themselves,  except  upon  the  single  point 
of  jealousy  and  hatred  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle. 
Lord  Marchmout  confesses  without  a  blush,  that 
they  had  a  party  jiurpose  in  view,  and  meant  all 
they  did  or  offered  for  a  political  use — that  is  to 
say,  to  show  that  they  could  serve  King  George 


'  T.onI  Lovat  to  the  lorrl-presideiit,  in  CuUtnlen  Papers. 

-  "It  apiiears,"  says  Walter  Scott,  ''froiii  tlie  evideiiL-e  of 
T'raser  of  Duiiballoch  ami  others  upon  Lord  Lovat" s  trial,  tliat 
a'.l  tliiy  while  the  threats  ami  arpiments  of  the  father  were 
urging  the  son  afterwards  the  higldy  esteemeii  General  Fraser 
to  a  step  of  whieh  he  dis.ai»proved.  and  that  he  was  still  more 
disgusted  by  tlie  duplicity  and  vei-satility  with  whiclx  his  father 
ijualified  it."— .\rticle  in  (^aarterb/  Heciew. 


better  than  Argyle  could,  and  that,  conseipiently, 
they  were  better  fitted  for  honours  and  employ- 
ments, and  the  real  men  that  ought  to  have  the 
government  of  Scotland  in  their  hands.'  In  this 
manner  did  the  dissensions  of  a  corru])t  and 
jobbing  aristocracy  tend  to  leave  the  jieople  in 
the  Lowlands  of  Scotland  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Jacobite  clans,  and  to  favour  the  pretender's 
march  into  England,  which  could  hardly  liave 
been  undertaken  now  if  half  of  the  great  lords 
had  raised  their  men  in  his  rear. 

On  the  10th  of  October  Charles  had  jmblisheil 
a  proclamation,  abolishing  for  ever  the  act  of 
union,  or  announcing  that  his  father  would  never 
ratify  this  "  ju'eteuded  union,"  though  he  was 
ready  to  apjjrove  and  confirm  all  other  laws  or 
acts  which  had  been  passed  since  the  Revolution, 
if  called  upon  so  to  do  by  a  free  and  legal  Scottish 
parliament.  Ciharles  thought  at  one  moment  of 
calling  a  Scottish  jiarliament  at  once  to  meet  in 
Edinburgh,  but  in  the  face  of  many  dilliculties 
he  readily  gave  up  that  scheme.  As  the  weather 
grew  more  stormj'  and  foggy,  a  few  more  French 
ships  braved  the  vigilance  of  the  Eiigli.sh  cruisers 
and  privateers;  one  got  into  Montrose  with  about 
iiOOOU,  and  two  or  three  others  contrived  to  land 
on  the  same  coast  5000  stand  of  arms,  six  field- 
jiieces,  a  little  more  money,  and  several  expei'i- 
enced  officers,  French  and  Irish.  Nay,  in  one  of 
these  ships  there  ventured  over  M.  de  Boyer,  who 
brought  a  letter  of  congratulation  from  Louis  XV. 
Charles  received  this  monsieur  as  a  regular  am- 
bassador from  the  court  of  Versailles,  and  paradeil 
him  as  such  among  his  Highland  chiefs,  whom 
he  deluded  into  the  belief  that  Louis  was  soon 
going  to  send  an  immense  army.  Another  gentle- 
man was  forthwith  sent  to  France  to  give  a  mag- 
nified account  of  his  successes,  and  to  jiress  for 
further  and  immediate  supplies.  Indeed,  ^5000 
or  £0000  would  not  go  far  with  as  many  thousaml 
hungry  Highlanders.  Various  odd  and  irregular 
methoils  were  resorted  to  in  obtaining  more  cash. 
The  Highlanders  in  and  about  the  camp  at  Dud- 
dingstone  were  still  less  particular,  for  they 
occasionally  demanded  iau-bci's  from  the  peaceful 
[lassengers  with  levelled  muskets  or  brandished 
claymores;  and,  to  make  matters  wor.se,  the  J'ouiig 
pretender  had  thrown  open  all  the  jails,  and  the 
emancipated  felons,  putting  on  the  Highland  kilt 
and  mounting  the  white  cockade,  levied  more 
considerable  contrilmtions  as  real  Highlanders. 

Chai-les  had  by  this  time  a  regular  council  of 
state,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord 
George  Murray,  his  two  lieutenant-generals; 
O'SuUivan.  his  quartermaster -general  ;  Lord 
Elcho,  a  colonel  of  his  hoise-guards ;  Murray  of 
Brouglitou,  his  secretary  ;  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan, 

'  Diary  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Marchniont.  in  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  Ilenry  Rose's  Sehctionfrom  Ppperg  of  Eart  <>/ Murchmont . 
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liis  former  tutor;  the  Lords  O^ilvie,  Nairne,  Pits- 
ligo,  and  Lewis  Gordon;  C'amerou  of  Loeliiel, 
anrl  all  the  greater  Highland  t-hiefs.  But,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Ixii-d  Eleho,  one  of  the  nieiubera  of 
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it,  f 'harles  might  just  as  well  have  had  no  council 
:it  all,  lieing  jireveuted  I>y  the  old  family  obsti- 
n.acy  of  the  Stuarts  from  taking  its  advice.  "His 
i-oyal  highness,"  says  Elcho,  "  could  not  bear  to 
hear  anybody  differ  in  .sentiment  from  him,  and 
took  a  dislike  to  everybody  that  did."  His  lor<l- 
sliip  also  ai5sures  us  that  about  one-third  of  this 
council  consisted  of  true  Tories  and  Divine-right 
men,  whose  princij)le  it  wa.s  that  kings  and  princes 
could  never  do  or  think  wrong.'  The  jilace  where 
lie  was  seen  to  most  advantage  was  indisputably 
the  ball-room  ;  and  Charles  entertained  the  fair 
Jacobites  with  several  gay  balls  while  he  stayed 
at  Edinburgli.  But  this  kind 
of  life  could  not  Last ;  it  was 
necessary  to  hear  the  louder 
music  of  cannon-balls,  and  do 
something,  unless  he  intended 
to  remain  to  be  attacked  at 
Edinburgh.  He  had  all  along 
expressed  his  determination 
of  marching  into  England. 
His  unea.sine.ss  about  his  rear 
was  jiartly  I'emoved  by  the 
assurance  of  Eraser  of  Foyers 
that  old  Lord  Lovat  would 
now  declare  on  the  right  side, 
and  that  not  only  the  Macin- 
toshes and  the  Mackenzies, 
but  also  the  Macdonalds  and 
the  Macleods  of  Skye,  had  en- 
gaged in  honour  to  join  Lovat 
.■md  the  Erasers  on  the  Corry- 
arrick.-      But     the     selfish, 

cunning  old  chief  was  deceiv-  ii  "  ■>' 

ed  as  to  the  intentions  of  the 

Macdonalds  and  the  Macleods  of  Skye,  the  most 

powerful  of  the  clans;  and  he  despatched  his 


secretary,  Hugh  Eraser,  to  acquaint  Charles  lh;it 
lie  had  once  expected  to  have  assembled  a  body 
of  4000  or  5000  men,  and  to  have  marched  at  their 
head  to  Edinbm-gh,  but  that,  as  some  people  liad 
not  acted  up  to  their  engagements,  and  as  he 
w;ia  .so  old  and  infirm,  he  had  resolved  to  stay  at 
home,  leaving  his  eldest  son,  with  the  clansmen 
he  had  with  him,  to  serve  the  ]U'ince.  And  as 
Lovat  did  not  declare  himself  until  some  time 
after  Charles  had  left  Edinbui-gh,  and  as  few  of 
the  Erasers  went  fartlier  tlian  Perth,  they  were 
of  little  u.se  to  the  insurgents.  The  Highlanders 
who  had  fought  at  Prestonpans  returned,  how- 
ever, to  their  standard ;  and  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, Charles  mustered,  in  all,  from  5000  to  6000 
men,  of  whom  about  400  were  cavalry,  and  4000 
real  Highlanders.  All  the  regiments  of  foot  woi-e 
the  Highland  dress.  The  council  in  Ilolyrood 
was  much  divided  in  opinion:  some  proposed 
waiting  until  the  arrival  of  that  French  army  of 
which  the  prince  had  .spoken  so  confidently  ;  some 
wanted  to  wait  at  least  till  they  had  got  more 
money  from  France;  and  some  were  of  opinion 
tliat  he  ought  not  to  go  to  England  at  all,  nor 
aspire  to  the  possession  of  that  throne,  but  con- 
tent himself  with  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Scot- 
land, as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him.  But 
at  last  it  was  resolved  to  march,  sanguine  hopes 
being  entertained  of  a  Jacobite  rising  in  England 
as  soon  as  they  should  get  across  the  Boniers; 
and  on  the  last  day  of  October,  at  six  o'clock  in 


'  Lord  Elcho's  MS.  memoirs,  aa  quoted  by  \V,-xIter  Scott,  in 
liie  Talfs  of  a  Gmntlfatlier. 

'  Foyers'  letter  to  Tullibardine,  in  ITonie's  Appendix. 


the  evening,  the  young  pretender  left  Ifolyrood- 
house.  That  night  he  slept  at  Pinkie  House,  as 
he  had  done  the  night  after  the  battle  of  Pres- 
tonpans;  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  having 
appointe<l  Lord  Strath.dlan  to  command  in  Scot- 
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lauil  during  liis  absence,  lie  Ijegan  liis  maroli." 
He  was  now  jiiiiieil  by  MaL'|)hersou  of  Cluiiy  and 
by  Menzies  of  Slieeii,  who  broiiglit  about  !)(K» 
more  Higldanders;  and  this  was  the  htst  rein- 
forcement that  joined.  The  whole  army  was 
divided  into  two  columns :  the  first,  with  the 
baggage,  artillery,  &c.,  to  move  upon  Carlisle  by 
the  direct  i-oad  thi'ough  Moffat  ;  the  second, 
headed  by  Charles  in  person,  to  take  the  more 
circuitous  route  by  Kelso,  as  if  it  intended  to 
enter  England,  not  by  Cnmberlaud,  but  by  Nor- 
thundierland,  and  to  meet  Marshal  Wade,  who 
lay  at  Newcastle,  in  front.  It  was  soon  observed 
that  the  common  men  of  the  clans  were  less  en- 
thusiastic than  usual.  To  make  raids  and  forays 
on  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  was  work  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed,  and  the  success  of 
which  in  all  times  was  recorded  in  a  thousand 
ballads  and  traditions;  but  the  country  beyond 
the  Cheviot  and  the  Tweed  was  an  unknown 
world  to  them,  anil  they  liked  not  to  go  so  far 
from  their  homes,  uncertain  as  they  were  of  the 
intentions  and  the  power  of  the  Whig  clans  they 
had  left  behind  them.  Charles  crossed  the  Tweed 
at  Kelso,  and  halted  one  day  at  that  little  town. 
From  Kelso  he  sent  forward  to  Wooler  with  sham 
orders  to  prepare  quartei-s  there  for  his  troops, 
as  if  he  intended  to  march  eastward  ;  but  when 
he  moved  he  struck  to  the  westward,  marching 
down  Liddesdale ;  and,  crossing  the  river  Esk  on 
the  8th  of  November,  he  and  his  men  occupied 
that  night  a  place  called  Beddings,  in  Cumber- 
land, on  the  road  to  Carlisle,  from  which  impor- 
tant city  the  attention  of  Wade  had  been  com- 
pletely withdrawn  by  the  deceptive  movements 
of  the  Highland  army.'  Next  day  the  other 
column,  which  had  gone  by  the  Moffat  road,  hav- 
ing turned  suddenly  westward,  as  agreed  xipon, 
joined  on  the  Carlisle  road,  and  the  whole  army 
marched  forward  for  that  city,  which  they  sum- 
moned in  form  on  the  Klth.^  Carlisle,  like  all 
our  old  inland  fortified  towns,  had  been  suffered 
to  go  to  decay  since  the  cessation  of  the  fierce 
Border  wars  between  the  Scots  and  English.  It 
was  surrounded  by  a  very  old  and  very  infirm 
wall ;  it  had  a  castle  of  gi-eat  antiquity,  and 
stronger  than  the  wall,  but  with  no  other  garri- 
son in  it  than  a  company  of  invalids,  commanded 
by  Colonel  Durand.  Within  the  city,  however, 
there  was  a  considerable  body  of  Cumberland  and 


Westmoreland  militia ;  and  the  officers  of  that 
force,  Colonel  Durand,  and  Mr.  Pattison,  the 
mayor,  resolved  to  defend  the  jilace,  and  return 
no  answer  to  the  summons.  They,  no  doubt, 
expected  that  General  Wade  would  soon  come 
acro.ss  from  Newcastle  to  their  relief ;  and,  in 
effect,  before  the  Highlanders  could  break  ground, 
intelligence  was  received  that  AVade  was  in  full 
march,  by  Hexham,  to  raise  the  siege.  Upon  this 
the  whole  rebel  army  was  ordered  to  march  to 
Brampton,  in  the  forest  of  Inglewood,. seven  miles 
from  Carlisle,  to  wait  for  Wade  there ;  but  at 
Brampton  no  English  troo]is  were  seen  or  heard 
of ;  and,  after  losing  three  days,  it  was  resolved 
to  return  to  Carlisle  and  besiege  that  place  in 
form.  The  Duke  of  Perth  had  the  direction  of 
the  siege,  which  Lord  George  Murray  covered. 
Charles  himself  remained  with  a  strong  detach- 
ment at  Brampton,  and  ajipears  not  to  have  moved 
till  the  business  was  finisheil  at  Carlisle.  For  a 
short  time  the  Cumberhind  niilitia-nien  fired  very 
briskly  all  along  the  walls,  making  a  gi-eat  noise, 
and  hitting  a  very  few  of  the  enemy;  but  when 
they  saw  Perth  erecting  a  batter}',  or  rather  pre- 
paring to  erect  a  battery,  with  a  few  contemptible 
light  pieces  upon  it,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and 
they  hung  out  the  white  flag.  Perth  and  his 
officers  refused  to  admit  the  town  to  a  separate 
cajiitulation,  and  insisted  that  the  castle  sliouM 
be  included  in  the  surrender;  and  both  town  and 
castle  were  accordingly  surrendered  on  the  15th 
of  November,  at  the  very  moment  when  Marshal 
Wade  in  reality  had  begun  to  move  from  New- 
castle to  their  relief.  This  easy  acquisition  was 
matter  of  great  triumph  ;  but  during  the  short 
siege  Perth  had  quarrelled  most  violently  with 
Lord  George  Murray;  and,  as  Perth  was  allowed 
the  honour  of  signing  the  capitulation,  the  quarrel 
became  still  further  envenomed.  The  mass  of 
the  Highlanders  were  a  sort  of  Protestants,  and 
were  therefore  disposed  to  hate  the  Duke  of  Perth, 
who  was  a  Papist.  The  army  murmured  ;  and 
Lord  George  Murray  insisted  upon  resigning  his 
commission  as  lieutenant-general,  telling  the 
prince  he  would  continue  to  serve  as  a  volunteer 
to  the  last  drop  of  his  Vjlood ;  this  was  presently 
followed  by  a  petition  from  several  officers,  praj'- 
ing  Charles  to  dismiss  all  Roman  Catholics,  and 
reinstate  Lord  George  Murray.  Perth  then 
waited  upon  the  prince,  and  resigned  his  coni- 


'  StratLall.111  \v,as  to  remain  at  Perth  with  some  Jacobite 
gentlemen,  and  a  few  French  and  Irish  officers  and  their  men, 
to  look  .after  the  succours  expected  from  France,  and  to  form  an 
army  of  reserve  of  such  other  Highland  clans  as  might  come  in. 

2  "Account  of  Yoiuig  Pretender's  Operations,"  ioci-Aari  Papers. 
-  3  "  November  the  iJth,  the  rebel  army  appeared  on  a  moor, 
two  miles  distant  from  Carlisle,  on  whom  the  garrison  beg.in  to 
fire,  ant!  continued  it  briskly  for  some  time.  The  pretender 
took  up  his  quarters  at  Mr  Lowry's,  of  Blakewell,  from  which, 
on  the  10th,  he  despatched  a  messenger,  to  whom  he  gave  two 
fpiinejis,  with  a  letter  to  the  gaiTison,  which  was  received  in  at 


thes:dIy-port.  .  .  .  On  which  the  g.arrison  thought  proper  to  con- 
fine the  messenger,  and  retnraeti  no  other  answer  but  from  tlie 
mouths  of  their  cjinnon." — "A  Comphte  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
from  its  first  Rise,  in  ITto,  to  its  total  Suppression  at  the  glorious 
Battle  of  Cillloden,  in  April,  1740  By  James  Ray.  of  White- 
haven, vohmteer  under  his  l-oyal  highness  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berhand."  This  Volunteer  Ray  waji  rather  a  silly,  vapouring 
person,  but  he  saw  a  good  de.al  of  the  military  operations,  and 
\a  to  be  depended  upon  when  he  describes  what  he  has  seen  with 
his  own  eyes.  In  other  particulai-s  his  verj'  absurdities  render 
him  amusing. 
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mission  of  lieiiten;iiit-goneral,  assui-ing  liim  at  the 
same  time  tliat  lie  would  remain  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment  which  he  had  raised.  The  young 
pretender  could  do  nothing  but  submit  to  circum- 
stances. Perth  was  left  to  serve  as  a  colonel  of 
a  regiment,  and  the  sole  command  was  intrusted 
to  Murray,  who  was  far  the  more  competent  of 
the  two. 

On  the  ITlh  ('harlos  made  a  triiun]ilial  enti-y 
into  Carlisle,  where  the  people  seemed  stupified, 


npjT 


Carlisle  Castle. — From  a  view  by  Luke  Clennell 

but  by  no  means  disposed  to  welcome  him  or  to 
join  him.  A  council  of  war  was  called,  to  decide 
what  was  to  be  done  next :  some  proposed  to 
mai'ch  towai-ds  Newcastle,  and  bring  Wade  to  an 
action;  some  thought  it  would  be  better  to  march 
directly  upon  London,  by  the  Lancashire  road; 
and  others  thought  it  would  be  best  of  all  to  go 
back  into  Scotland,  as  there  was  no  apjiearance 
of  an  invasion  from  France,  and  just  as  little  of 
a  Jacobite  rising  in  England.  Charles,  it  is  said, 
declared  that  he  would  adhere  to  his  original 
resolution  in  marching  forward  at  all  hazards. 
If,  instead  of  advancing,  Charles  had  chosen  to 
retire,  he  would  not  very  easily  have  got  back  to 
his  old  lodgings  in  Holyrood.  He  had  scarcely 
turned  his  back  upon  Edinburgh,  when  the  crown 
officers  re-entered  that  city  in  solemn  procession. 
While  he  was  resting  at  Kelso  the  garrison  of 
Edinbui'gh  Castle  was  reinforced,  levies  of  men 
were  made  for  King  George,  and  now  Wade  had 
sent  forward  two  regiments  of  cavalry  to  support 
the  forces  assembled  in  Edinburgh.  Charles 
now  sent  back  orders  to  Lord  Strathallan  to 
march  from  Perth  with  all  speed,  anil  join  him  !  yond  it;  but  Lord  George  Murray,  in  order  to 
in  England  with  his  whole  force;  but  Strathallan  '  evade  fhefreet  (or  su])erstition,  which  the  High- 
was  in  no  condition  to  move,  for  the  Earl  of  Lou-  '  landers  are  full  of),  crossed  the  bridge  irame- 
don  and  the  Lord-president  Forbes  were  gather-  '  diately,  and  quartered  a  great  many  of  the  men 
ing  in  great  force  in  his  rear — levies  of  Highland     on  that  side  of  the  water;  where  they  halted  next 


Whigs  were  coming  down  from  the  mountains  — 
Ghusgow,  Paisley,  Dumfries,  nearly  all  the  towns 
where  there  wa.s  trade  or  industry,  were  begin- 
ning to  give  alarming  symptoms  of  loyalty  to 
King  George.  The  same  demonstrations  took 
place  at  Dundee;  and  Strathallan  told  the  preten- 
der he  could  not  move  yet.  It  is  said  that  M.  de 
Boyer,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  liis  march 
into  England,  contidently  declared  that  a  Frencli 
force  woukl  presently  land ;  and  that  ( 'harles  him- 
self jn'oclaimed  with  ecpial 
confidence  tliat  he  was  sure 
-  -^  -  -  his  old  friends  of  Lancashire 

^^fr  would  join  him  as  soon  as  he 

appeared  among  them.  Witli 
these    hopes,    and    with    an 
army  reduced  to  4.W0  men, 
Charles  renewed  his  march, 
leaving  200  men  to  garrison 
Carlisle.     The   Highlanders 
mai'ched   in  two   divisions: 
the   first,   consisting   of  six 
regimentsof  foot  and  the  first 
troop  of  horse  -  guards,  and 
commanded  by  Lord  George 
Murray,    moved    first,   and 
marched  to  Penrith  on  the 
21st  November;  the  second 
division,  under  the  command 
of  Charles,  arrived  at  Pen- 
rith on  the  following  day, 
and  there  occupied  the  quarters  which  the  van 
and  Lord  George  Murray  had  left.   In  the  rear  of 
this  division  were  the  cannon,  guarded  by  Perth's 
regiment,  the  second  troop  of  horse-guards,  and 
some  other  mounted  gentlemen,  whom  it  was  a 
stretch  of  courtesy  to  call  hussai's.     There  was  a 
short  halt  at  Penrith,  on  account  of  a  rumour  that 
Wa<le  was  crossing  the  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland mountains  to  attack  them  in  fiank;  but, 
as  this  intelligence  was  disproved,  they  pushed 
on   by  Shap,  Kendal,  and   Lancastei',  to    Pres- 
ton, where  both  columns  met  and  rested  on  tlie 
27tb.     The  catastrophe  in  1715,  when  Macintosh 
and  Forster  laid  down  their  arms  before  Gene- 
rals Carpenter  and  Wills,  had  made  a  very  dee]) 
impression    on   the   Highlanders;   and   perhaps 
thei-e  were  other  traditions  wdiich  pointed  out 
that  town  as  their  ne  plus  ultra.     It  is  at  least 
certain  that  there  was  a  general  imjjrossion  among 
them  that  they  could  not,  or  ought  not  to  ven- 
ture farther  into  England  than  Pre.ston.     "  Pres- 
ton," says  one  of  the  pretender's  officers,  "  wa.s  so 
fatal  to  the  Scots  that  they  never  could  get  be- 
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ilav,  expecting  some  itik'lligence,  in  wliicli,  it  is 
to  l)e  presumed,  tliey  were  disappointed."'  Tlieir 
niaivli  frcim  Kendal  had  not  Iieen  altoj;etlier  un- 
disturbed, for  some  of  the  (Cumberland  farmers, 
who  Iiad  been  robbed  of  their  horses,  being  bet- 
ter mounted  upon  other  steeds,  followed  the  so- 
called  hussars,  dismounting  some  of  them,  and 
lecovering  their  lost  )n-operty.  Wherever  the 
young  jiretender  came  he  demanded  the  public 
money.  From  Preston  the  Highlanders  marched 
to  Wigan,  where  they  arrived  on  the  28tli,  when 
a  party  of  them  went  through  Leigh,  and  wliat 
was  called  an  advanre parti/  entered  Manchester 
the  same  day.  This  advance  party,  according 
to  all  accounts,  consisted  of  a  sergeant,  a  drum- 
mer, and  a  drunken  woman.  "Manchester," 
says  Ray,  "  was  taken  by  a  sergeant,  a  drum,  and 
a  woman,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  who 
rode  up  to  the  Bull'.s  Head  on  horses  with  hem- 
pen halters  (a  just  emblem  of  wh.at  they  de- 
served), where  they  dined;  after  dinner  the_y  beat 
up  for  recruits,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  listed 
about  thirt}'.  They  were  likewise  joined  by 
several  others,  some  of  desperate  foi-tunes,  who 
were  modelled  into  what  they  called  the  '  Man- 
chester regiment' —  mostly  people  of  the  lowest 
rank  and  the  vilest  princijjles,  which  occasioned 
him  who  called  himself  the  Duke  of  Perth  to 
say,  that  if  the  devil  himself  had  come  a-recruit- 
ing,  and  proffered  a  shilling  more  than  his  prince, 
Ihey  would  have  preferred  the  former." '-'  When 
all  these  roadside  recruits  had  been  joined  to  the 
Manchester  men,  the  total  number  was  about 
200.  This  Manchester  regiment  was  put  under 
the  command  of  Mr.  Francis  Townley,  a  Roman 
Catholic  of  a  very  ancient  family,  and  almost  the 
only  gentleman  that  joined  in  Lancashire.  In 
the  meantime  Marshal  Wade,  with  the  Major- 
generals  Howard  and  Oglethorpe,  and  Brigadiers 
Oholmondeley  and  Mordaunt,  had  marched  as 
far  as  Hexham  in  the  direction  of  Cai'lisle,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  17tb,with  a  considerable  body 
of  Swiss  troops  for  his  van.  Receiving  intelli- 
gence there  that  Carlisle  had  surrendered.  Wade 
had  returned  to  Newcastle,  where  he  arrived  on 
tlie  22d,  with  his  forces  much  fatigued  and  dis- 
tressed by  inclement  weather.  But  after  a  rest 
he  again  put  him.self  in  motion,  and  was  now 
marching  through  Yorkshire  to  attack  the  pre- 
tender in  the  rear.  In  the  fi'ont  lay  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  at  his  head-quarters  at  Lichfield, 
and  with  an  army  tliat  counted  at  least  5000 


'  "  Accoimt  of  the  Young  Pretender's  Operations,"  in  LockhaH 
Papers. 

2  Lord  M.ahon  has  found  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  Scotland, 
Keveral  letters  of  secret  intelligence  written  by  a  gentleman  ,at 
Manchester  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and  one  of  these  letters 
completely  agrees  with  the  .accounts  given  by  Ray  and  othei-s 
of  the  mighty  force  th.at  took  for  the  pretender  the  good  town 
of  Manchester. — See  Hl£t.  Eng.  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht. 


disciplined  troops  and  from  2000  to  .'iOOO  militia 
and  new  levies;  and  behind  the  duke,  between 
him  and  London,  a  third  army  was  rajiidly  col- 
lecting on  the  borders  of  Hertfordshire  and  Mid- 
dle.sex.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  city  of  Chester, 
where  there  were  many  Catholics,  wlio  were  all 
— somewhat  unreasonably — expected  to  join  the 
standard  of  rebellion,  had  lieen  secured  for  go- 
vernment V)y  the  Earl  of  Cholmondeley,  and  ])ut 
into  a  posture  of  defence  in  a  surjirisingly  short 
time;  while,  still  nearer  to  Manchester,  the  im- 
portant town  of  Liverjiool  was  secured  by  the 
magistrates,  merchants,  and  other  inhabitants, 
who  showed  as  much  .spirit  and  resolution  as  the 
peo])le  of  Manchester  had  shown  indifference. 

The  wisest,  and  even  the  most  resolute  of  the 
Highland  chiefs,  recommended  an  instant  re- 
treat. But  the  prince,  who  was  quite  certain  of 
being  joined  by  thousands  as  he  ap]iroached  the 
Trent,  in<luced  them  to  agree  to  go  on  as  far  as 
Derby.  On  the  1st  of  December  they  resumed 
tlieir  onward  march,  fording  the  IMerse}'  near 
Stockport,  and  carrying  the  baggage  and  artillery 
across,  lower  down  the  I'iver,  at  Cheedle,  by 
means  of  a  I'ude  temporary  bridge  made  of  the 
trunks  of  trees.  On  the  Cheshire  bank  they 
found  assembled  an  enthusiastic  old  lady,  and 
some  few  old,  Jacobite  gentlemen;  but  no  rein- 
forcements, no  insurgent  bands  of  English,  no 
money.  On  the  same  day  on  which  he  crossed 
the  Mersey,  Charles,  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  and  all  his  artillery,  entered  Macclesfield, 
where  they  Ijusily  emjiloyed  themselves  in  put- 
ting their  fire-arms  in  order,  as  if  they  expected 
a  battle.  From  tlie  Cheshire  bank  of  the  Mer- 
sey Lord  George  Murray  marched  to  C'ongleton 
with  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  sent 
forward  Colonel  Kerr,  who  drove  before  him  a 
small  body  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  horse,  who 
fled  in  the  direction  of  the  Trent,  to  which  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  now  advancing.  Ken- 
also  seized  "  the  famous  Captain  Weir,  well 
known  to  all  about  court,  and  carried  him  to 
Congleton,  fi-oin  which  he  was  sent  to  Prince 
Charles  to  be  examined."'  This  Weir,  who  was 
I'econnoitring  for  Cumberland,  was  threatened 
with  the  gallows  as  a  spy,  and  thereupon,  it  ap- 
pears, he  revealed  all  he  knew  about  the  motions 
of  the  duke.  This  was,  that  his  royal  highness, 
deceived  liy  Lord  George  Murray's  side  move- 
ment, had  been  led  to  believe  that  the  High- 
landers intended  to  get  into  Wales,  and  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  interpose  between 
them  and  that  country,  where  some  hot-headed 
gentlemen  were  suspected  of  Jacobitism.  And, 
in  eft'ect,  Cumberland  went  on  that  wrong  scent 
as  far  as  Stone,  thus  leaving  the  London  road,  .is 
it  were,  open  to  the  Highlanders.     Lord  George 

3  Jacobite  "  Account,'"  in  Lockhart  Papers. 
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Murray  instantly  turned  off  to  tlio  loft,  anil  gainoil 
the  highroad  to  Derby  anci  the  eapital,  at  Asli- 
hurn.  The  other  division  of  their  army  also 
niaile  straight  for  Ashburn,  and  by  the  evening 
of  Wednesday,  the  4th  of  Decenibei-,  Charles, 
wiih  his  nnited  and  entire  force,  was  at  Derby, 
and  some  two  days'  march  nearer  to  London  than 
his  deceived  opponent,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
The  young  pretender  took  up  his  quarters  at  a 
Iiouse  in  the  town  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Exe- 
ter.'    His  artillery,  consisting  of  thirteen  piece.s. 


Exeter  House,  the  Pretuuders  quarLoi-s  at  Uerljy.— t'roni  a  v 


was  stationed  upon  Nun's  Creen;  his  troops  were 
dispersed  through  the  town,  and  amounted  to 
nearly  the  number  of  the  inhabitants.  On  in- 
quiring for  the  Derby  magistrates,  they  were 
told  that  they  had  all  run  away.  They,  however, 
afterwards  seized  upon  Alderujau  Cooper,  who 
was  too  lame  to  run,  and  forced  him  to  proclaim 
the  pretender.  Articles  of  dress  were  apjilied 
for,  as  being  much  wanted  by  the  Highlanders, 
who  had  torn  and  worn  their  clothes  in  their 
rough  progress,  "  and  some  they  had  with  money, 
but  more  without."'  They  demanded  the  land- 
tax,  excise,  &c.,  and  actually  received  about  J^riOO. 
They  demanded  also  £100  from  the  post-office, 
which  was  refused;  they  then  reduceil  it  to  £50, 
and,  not  getting  even  that,  they  .seized  and  took 
away  a  post-cliaise.  On  the  following  day  one 
Coppoch,  whom  the  chevalier  had  chosen  to 
make  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  preached  at  All-Saints' 
Church,  Derby;  and  the  drummers  and  sergeants 
lieat  up  for  volunteers,  ofl'eriug  o,<.  in  hand,  and 
five  guineas  when  they  should  arrive  in  London. 
C'ook,  an  itinerant  join-neyman  blacksmith;  Ed- 
ward Hewitt,  a  butcher,  who  had  had  a  brother 


hanged;  and  James  Sparks,  a  stocking-makci-, 
took  the  5,'!.  and  enlisted;  and  these  were  all  the 
recruits  Charles  got  at  Derl.y.'  Another  comi- 
cil  was  held,  aj.parently  more  stormy  and  ilis- 
cordant  than  that  of  the  preceding  night,  which 
had  been  violent  and  contradictory  enough.  Tlic 
Highland  chiefs  insisted  that  they  had  shown  no 
want  of  alacrity  and  daring — that  they  had  al- 
ready run  hazards  equal  to  their  ardent  love  foi- 
the  cause,  l)ut  that  now  they  couhl  not  in  common 
sanity  go  farther,  and  that  they  ought  not  ami 
could  not  lead  the  brave  men  wlio 
followed  them  to  certain  dcstruc- 
<f,   I  j  tion.    Lord  George  Murray,  now 

^   './  the  real  commander  in-chief,  and 

the  man  of  mo.st  military  aliility 
and  knowledge,  agreed  with  the 
chiefs,  and  told  Charles  that,  as 
there  was  no  rising  among  the 
English,  no  sign  of  a  descent  from 
France,  not  one  circumstance  to 
encourage  their  going  forward, 
they  must  retrace  their  ste])s  .-irid 
get  across  the  Borders  while  it 
was  3'et  time;  for,  if  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  sliouhl  get  between 
them  and  Scotland,  and  join 
Marshal  Wade's  army  to  his  own, 
retreat  would  be  impracticable. 
Murray  also  represented  that,  by 
going  back  instantly  they  nn'ght 
greatly  increase  their  foi'ce ;  for 
news  had  reached  them  that  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond  Iiad  landed  at  Montrose  from  France,  with 
some  pickets  of  the  L-ish  brigade  and  some  Scot- 
tish troops  in  the  service  of  Louis  XV.;  and  if 
Lord  Strathallan  couhl  only  keep  his  forces  toge- 
ther at  Perth,  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  there 
would  be  4000  brave  men  on  foot  to  meet  them  on 
their  return  to  the  north.  Lord  George  offered  to 
occupy  the  post  of  danger,  which,  in  a  retreat,  is 
in  the  rear.  There  are  several  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  in  the  contem|iorary  accounts  of 
these  proceedings;  but  the  majority  of  them 
agree  in  stating  that  Charles  was  much  averse  to 
the  retreat ;  and  hence  occasion  has  been  taken  to 
commend  his  personal  bravery  at,  as  appears  to 
us,  the  expense  of  his  discretion.  Nobody,  how- 
evei',  seems  to  have  reflected  that  he  may  have 
considered  it  as  dangerous  to  go  back  as  to  go 
forward,orthat  cowardice  itself  is  cajiableof  des- 
jieration,  or  that  it  was  not  cool  maidy  courage, 
Init  absolute  madness  to  tliink  of  rejecting  the 
strong  arguments  offered  to  him  by  Murray  and 
the  chiefs,  who  were,  assuredly,  no  cowards 
themselves,  no  timid,  cautious,  formal  campaign- 


•  This  edifice  still  exi.sts       It  ia  situated  at  the  Imttniii  of 
Full  Street.  Derby,  and  is  known  as  Kxeter  House. 
-  Bateman's  letter,  in  Huttoii  s  llintory  of  Dtrbi/. 


'  Of  these  Derby  recniits  Cook  and  Hewitt  e.scain'il  when  the 
g-inie  w.Ts  uj);  tut  Sparks,  the  poor  stocking  maker,  was  caught 
and  liange<I. 
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milkers,  tliat  coiiKl  deem  the  capture  of  a  town 
work  enough  for  a  season,  anil  a  retreat  no  dis- 
grace, but  as  brave  and  (hiring  men  as  ever  drew 
sword  in  a  desperate  cause.  And  what  had  the 
young  pretender  to  answer  to  tlie  arguments  they 
urged  i  Nothing,  absohitely  nothing,  but  chihi- 
iah  dreafiis  and  a  trusting  in  chance,  or,  as  he 
termed  it,  in  Providence.  Tlie  reiusoning  gene- 
rally put  into  his  mouth  is  no  reasoning  at  all ; 
and  if  he  actually  em))loyed  it  to  men  of  sense  he 
must  have  excited  their  contempt  or  compassion. 
It  is  reported  that  the  men  in  the  ranks,  or  at 
least  all  the  common  Highlanders,  were  eager  to 
go  forward,  and  employed  themselves  while  at 
Derby  iu  taking  the  sacrament  and  sharpening  ' 
their  broadswoi-ds;  but  these  poor  mountaineers, 
who  coidd  speak  no  English,  were  jirobably  ig- 
norant of  the  intelligence  that  was  familiar  to 
their  chiefs  ;  they  had  seen  no  enemy  since  they 
liad  left  Carlisle,  and  they  juay  have  fancied  that 
they  should  see  none  between  Derby  and  London. 
With  all  our  high  notion  of  their  hardihood  and 
daring,  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that 
they  could  have  been  anxious  to  advance  if  they 
had  known  the  real  force  of  the  several  English 
armies,  which  by  this  time  made,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, upwards  of  25,000  men.  Under  no  circum- 
stances, however,  could  the  common  Highlanders 
liave  been  iu  a  state  to  judge  and  decide;  but 
among  their  leaders  there  were  men  of  projjer 
military  judgment,  and  they  were  unanimous. 
It  is  said  that  SLi"  Thomas  Sheridan,  his  tutor, 
and  Murray  of  Broughton,  his  secretary,  at  length 
prevailed  over  the  obstiuacj'  or  woful  stupidity 
of  Charles,  and  that  he  at  last  sullenly  agreed  to 
a  retreat,  saying  that  iu  future  he  would  sum- 
mon no  more  councils,  that  he  was  accountable 
to  nobody  except  to  God  and  his  father,  and 
that  he  would  no  longer  be  advised  by  any  man. 
If  Charles  had  stayed  only  two  days  longer  at 
Derby,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  liave  been 
upon  liiui  with  a  far  superior  force,  ;ind  men  very 
different  from  Cope's  dragoons  at  Pre-stonpans — 
with  veterans  who  had  fought  at  Dettingen  and 
l''ontenoy,  and  who  were  devoted  to  their  leader. 
If  he  had  meant  to  go  on  to  London,  he  ought 
not  to  have  rested  a  single  day  at  Derby ;  for  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  soon  found  out  his  mistake, 
and  retraced  his  stejis:  he  was  at  Stafford  on  the 
5th,  with  detachments  at  Burton-upou-Treut  and 
at  Lichfield ;  and,  on  the  6th,  he  had  his  head- 
quarters at  Lichfielil,  whence  he  moved  to  cover 
the  highroad  to  the  capital,  and  to  take  post  at 
Northampton.  Marshal  Wade,  on  the  5th,  wa.s  at 
Wetherby.  with  his  hoi-se  and  dragoons  thrown 
forward  to  Doneaster.  On  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  before  daylight,  the  Highlanders  began  their 
retreat  from  Derby.  Charles,  who,  during  the  ad- 
vance, had  generally  walked  on  foot  at  the  head 


of  his  men,  now  mounted  on  hor.seback,  "  for  his 
sjjirit  was  heavy  ;  lie  could  not  walk,  and  hardly 
stand,  as  was  always  the  case  with  him  when  he 
was  cruelly  used."'  The  first  night  they  got  back 
to  Ashburn  ;  on  Saturday,  the  7th,  they  reaclie<i 
Leek,  destroying  in  their  passage  whatever  might 
be  of  use  to  the  government  troo]is,  and  resenting 
the  disa])])ointmeuts  they  had  met  with,  which 
provoked  the  country-people  to  do  them  all  the 
mischief  they  could  ;  and  on  Monday,  tlie  i)lh, 
about  the  hour  of  noon,  they  re-entered  Man- 
chester, where  the  mob  gave  them  some  visible 
marks  of  their  dislike.  On  the  8th  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  sent  forward  General  Hawley,  from 
Meriden  Moor,  near  Coventry,  with  the  dragoons 
and  some  mounted  infantry,  to  try  and  harass 
the  Highlanders  in  their  retreat,  and  detached  an 
aide-de-cam)i  across  the  country,  with  orders  to 
Marshal  Wade  to  hasten  his  march,  so  as  to  inter- 
ce]it  them  in  their  northern  i-oute.  On  Friday, 
the  6th,  when  the  last  news  in  London  was  that 
the  young  pretender  was  at  Derby,  between  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  capital, 
there  was  a  considerable  panic  in  the  citj',  and 
men  feared  the  worst  when  the  Highlanders  were 
actually  retreating.  The  consternation  was  so 
great,  as  to  obtain  for  that  day  the  name  of 
"  Black  Friday."'  But  on  the  next  day  news 
was  received  of  their  retreat,  and  by  the  9th  the 
alarm  was  entirely  dissi])ated.  Volunteers  of  all 
descriptions  ofi'ered  themselves  to  serve  in  the 
I'anks  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  law  had  formed 
themselves  into  a  regiment,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Chief -justice  Willes,  and  were  to  have  done 
duty  at  St.  James's,  to  guard  the  royal  family,  iu 
case  it  had  been  necessary  for  the  king  to  take 
the  field  with  the  army  that  lay  encamped  about 
Barnet  and  Finchley  Common.  Luckily  that 
force  was  not  required,  and  did  little  more  than 
scare  awaj'  the  highwaymen  from  their  usual  beat. 
Weavers  and  other  London  artisans  were  ]iro- 
bablj'  not  the  best  of  troops,  and  it  became  the 
fashion  to  turn  the  Finchley  cam)i  and  the  march 
to  Finchley  into  ridicule  ;  but  there  were  never- 
theless some  good  regulai-  troops  on  that  point, 
both  horse  and  foot,  with  thirty-two  pieces  of 
artillery :  and  the  life-guards  and  horse-gi'ena- 
diers  were  ready  to  march  out  from  London  at  a 
moment's  notice.  As  soon  as  the  reti-eat  of  Chai-lcs 
was  known,  these  regular  troops,  which,  without 
the  household  corjis,  amounted  to  300t)  foot  and 
1000  horse,  were  marched  from  Finchle}-  Com- 
mon and  Barnet  to  the  coasts  of  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk ;  and  Loudon  and  the  neighbourhood  was 
besides  enabled  to  send  4000  foot  and  l.'JOO  horse 
to  the  coasts  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  to  meet  any 
attempt  that  might  be  made  at  inv;vsion.  It  it 
liad  been  necessary  for  the  king  to  take  the  field, 
'  John  Hay's  account,  in  Home's  Appendi.x. 
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if  tlie  His;lil:iii<lors  luid  ri'ally  friven  C'uiiiberlaiKl 
the  slip,  it  is  quite  certain»tliat  his  majesty  could 
liave  eovereil  Lomlon  with  a  regular  army  far 
superior  in  number  to  tliat  of  the  pretemlei- ;  and 
we  caunol    think   so   lightly  of  tlie  sjiirit  <if  the 


FlKL-lAN   (JN    THE  TlRRET  OF   HaDLEV    ChURUH.' 
From  n  aVetoh  I-y  J  W.  Archer. 

English  people,  as  to  believe  that  the  thronging 
thousands  of  volunteers  and  new  recruits  would 
have  counted  for  nothing  in  a  battle.  As,  how- 
ever, the  rumour  still  rang  of  an  invasion,  which 
Frauce  certainly  never  seriously  entertained  a 
notion  of,  his  majesty  notified  to  parliament  that 
he  had  sent  for  GOUO  more  foreign  troops — Hes- 
sians of  good  name  and  repute,  tliat  might  serve 
in  Scothuiil. 

The  young  pretender,  meanwhile,  continued 
liis  retreat,  apparently  taking  little  or  no  charge 
of  the  army,  riding  on  in  the  van  on  his  black 
charger,  getting  gloomily  into  quarters  every 
night  as  soon  as  he  couM,  and  leaving  the  real" 
to  take  care  of  itself.  Having  levieil  some  heavy 
contributions  from  Manchester,  which  were  to 
be  repaid  when  the  country  should  be  settled 
under  his  government,  he  left  that  city  on  the 
10th  of  Ueceiuber,  and  hurried  on  to  Wigau. 
On  the  next  day,  he  and  the  Highlanders  reached 
proud  Preston,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
they  were  extremely  apprehensive  of  some  sud- 
den attack.     On  the  13th,  they  were  at  Lancas- 


•  Fire-pans  were  beacons  erected  upon  tun'ets  or  otlier  emi- 
nences, and  served  not  only  on  occasions  of  alarm,  but  also  as 
points  of  guidance  on  roafls,  or  on  the  sides  of  rivers  and  on  sea 
C(«iEts.  The  fire-pan  on  Hadley  Church  is  placed  at  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  tower,  opposite  the  highway.  This  beacon  is 
sai<l  to  have  been  used  the  hast  time  during  the  encampment  on 
Finchley  Common. 
\0L    III. 


ter,  where  they  tlirew  open  the  jails  and  com- 
mitted other  disorders.  The  discipline  preserved 
on  their  advance — which,  though  not  .so  perfec-t 
as  described  by  some  writers  of  Jacobite  ])ropen- 
sities,  w;us  still  very  remarkable  for  an  army  of 
Highlanders  disappeared  on  the  retreat.  "Tlie 
meaner  part  of  them  ])ilfered  and  stole  every- 
tliing  portable  fortlieir  purpose;  and  their  chiefs 
sent  ruffians  to  ))Iunder  and  extort  money  from 
gentlemen  who  hail  exerted  themselves  most 
against  them.""  This  conduct  provoked  the 
jieasants  of  Lancashire  and  Cundjerland  so,  that 
they  ceased  to  have  any  awe  of  a  fleeing  army. 
Thus,  when  tlie  Duke  of  Perlli  was  sent  in  ad- 
vance, with  a  Jiarty  of  hussars  for  his  escort,  to 
get  across  the  Borders,  and,  if  possilde,  to  bring 
up  Lord  John  Drunimond  and  his  .so-called 
Fiench  army,  he  was  attacked,  between  Penrith 
and  Kendal,  by  a  party  of  the  country-people, 
and  forced  to  return  to  Charles  at  Kendal,  after 
losing  .several  of  his  horses  and  horsemen.  This 
was  on  the  14th  ;  and  on  the  15th,  when  Perth 
advanced  again,  with  a  greater  force,  to  Penrith, 
the  townsmen  rose,  and  fell  upon  him  with  such 
fury,  that  lie  was  again  obliged  to  tui'ii  rein  and 
flee.  Several  gentlemen  and  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood mounted  their  horses  and  pursued 
Perth  as  far  as  Shap,  a  little  village  between 
Penrith  and  Kendal ;  and  that  night  beacon- 
fires  were  liglited  on  every  hill-top  to  raise  tlie 
country.  The  night  of  the  16th  was  spent  by 
C!harles  and  the  whole  rebel  army  in  and  about 
Sha]j.  Lord  George  Murray,  wlio  liad  chai'ge 
of  tlic  rear  and  of  all  tlie  baggage,  found  it  ex- 
tremely ditlicult  to  proceed  over  the  mountains ; 
for  his  carts  l.iroke  down,  his  gun-carriages  stuck 
in  the  ruts,  and  the  horses  were  worn  out.  He 
was  even  compelled  to  throw  :\  great  deal  of  the 
jiowder  into  one  of  the  mountain  tarns,  from 
want  of  means  of  trans]50rt.  On  the  next  day 
they  ])ushed  forward  for  Penrith  with  all  their 
force,  being  watched  by  some  troo]is  of  govern- 
ment light  horse,  who  continued  to  hover  on  the 
heights.  Mai'shal  Wade  was  not  quick  enough 
for  the  rebels,  and  he  made  a  bad  guess  as  to  the 
route  they  would  take.  When  he  got  to  Ferry- 
bridge, he  called  a  council  of  war,  wherein  it 
was  resolved  to  march  by  Wakefield  and  Halifax 
into  Lanca.shire,  as  the  most  likely  way  to  intei'- 
cept  the  Highlanders.  But  when  he  reached 
Wakefield  he  learned  that  they  were  already  at 
Preston,  and  judging  it  inipos.sible  to  come  up 
with  them  with  his  fatigued  infantry,  he  detached 
Major-general  Oglethorpe  witli  all  his  horse  to 
look  after  the  pretender;  and  then,  with  the 
foot,  turned  back  towards  Newcastle.  Oglethorpe 
and  his  hor.se  marched   100  miles  in  three  days 

■  Letter  from  a  gentleman  of  Lancaster,  in  Ray's  CouiiMt 
II:mqvii,  Ac. 
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over  ice  and  snow,  and  got  to  Preston  on  tlic  13t!i, 
not  niiiny  Lours  after  the  Highlanders  had  left 
it.  On  the  same  day,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  part  of  his  liglit  horse,  reached  Preston 
also  On  the  14th,  Oglethorpe  continued  his 
pursuit  at  the  lieels  of  the  Highlanders.  On  the 
17th,  when  the  mass  of  the  Highland  clans  were 
near  Penrith,  both  Cumberland  and  Oglethorpe 
arrived  in  considerable  force  of  cavalry,  and  with 
the  duke's  1000  mounted  foot,  at  Kendal.  They 
had  then  good  hopes  of  coming  U|)  with  the 
enemy ;  but  they  were  obliged  to  rest  their  men 
and  horses  that  night,  and  during  the  night 
Charles  restei.1  at  Penrith,  where  Lord  George 
Murray  strained  every  nerve  to  bring  np  the 
encumbered  rear  with  all  the  baggage,  &c.  On 
the  morrow,  the  18th,  Cumberland  and  Ogle- 
thorpe moved  so  early  that  their  light  horse 
came  in  sight  of  the  Highland  rear  as  it  was 
toiling  across  Cliftou  Moor  about  three  miles 
from  Penrith :  but  the  pursuei's  were  too  weak 
to  attempt  any  important  attack  ;  and  the  Cum- 
berland squires  and  farmers  that  were  acting 
with  them  wheeled  about  when  the  clan  of  Glen- 
garry set  up  a  shout  and  threatened  to  f.ill  upon 
them.  The  baggage  was  sent  forward  to  Pen- 
rith, with  a  small  escort,  and  Lord  George  Mur- 
lay  turned  aside  to  surprise  Lowther  Hall,  the 
princely  residence  of  Lord  Lonsdale,  with  about 
30U  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse.     The  mansion  was 


Pknkith. — From  a  view  by  P.  Dewiiit. 

easily  taken  by  the  rebels,  and  so  was  a  running 
footman  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  told 
them  that  his  royal  highness  had  appointed  to 
sleep  at  Lowther  Hall  that  night,  and  was  com- 
ing on  with  all  possible  sjieed  with  4000  hoi-se, 
and  with  some  infantry  following  him.  Lord 
George  Murray  then  moved  back  to  the  village 
of  Clifton,  and  sent  notice  to  Chai-les,  who  was 
reviewing  his  men  on  the  moor  behind  Penrith, 


but  who  soon  detached  some  regiments  to  Clifton 
to  reinforce  Lord  George.  The  day  was  now 
spent,  but  the  moon  arose  in  a  clouded  sky,  and 
gave  an  occasional  and  fitful  light.  Murray  in  a 
short  time  discovered  some  of  Cumberland's  and 
Oglethorpe's  horse,  and  part  of  the  infantry  that 
had  now  quitted  the  horses  which  had  carried 
them  forward  so  rapidly,  stealing  between  the 
hedges  and  stone  walls,  as  if  they  hoped  to  take 
him  by  surjirise.  But  Murr.ay  had  already  lined 
most  of  those  hedges  and  walls  ;  and,  though  the 
English  troops  came  on  with  a  gi'eat  deal  of 
bi-avery  and  resolution,  they  were  cheeked  by  a 
most  unexjiected  cross  fire;  and  then  Lord  George, 
shouting  "Claymore  I  claymore  !"  rushed  down 
with  Cluny  and  the  Macphersons,  and  attacked 
them  sword  in  hand.  The  English  dragoons  soon 
retired ;  Colonel  Honey  wood  was  wounded  and 
left  for  dead ;  and  the  intended  siu'prise  endeil 
in  a  complete  discomfiture.  "Night  coming  on," 
says  one  of  the  warm  Jacobite  partizans,  "  put 
an  end  to  the  aifair,  and  both  parties  retired— the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  it  was  said,  towards  A|j- 
pleby,  and  the  Highlanders  to  Penrith."  Late  at 
night  as  it  was  when  the  affair  was  over,  Charles 
instantly  resumed  his  march,  leaving  Clanron- 
ald's  and  Kejipoch's  regiments  between  Penrith 
and  Clifton  Bridge,  to  cover  his  retreat,  or  to 
make  Cumberland  believe  that  he  intended  to 
stay  and  fight  the  next  day.  The  duke  slept 
neither  at  A]ipleby  nor  in 
Lowther  Hall,  but  was  fain 
to  take  up  his  lodgings  with 
a  loyal  Quaker,  whose  house 
was  close  to  the  village  of 
Clifton.' 

The  affair  of  Clifton  Moor 
seems  to  have  discouraged 
Cumberland's  dragoons,  who 
left  off  their  close  pui'suit, 
and  allowed  the  rebel  army, 
rear,  baggage,  artillery,  and 
all,  to  get  to  Carlisle  without 
any  disturbance.  Even  at 
Carlisle  the  rebels  only  rested 
part  of  a  d.ay  and  night,  set- 
ting forward  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th,  and 
moving  so  rapidly  that  they 
crossed  the  deep  river  Esk 
that  very  night,  and  so  got  back  to  Scotland. 
To  go  the  faster,  and  at  the  same  time  to  improve 
the  defences  of  Carlisle,  where  they  changed 
their  garrison,  they  left  behind  them  thei-e,  all 
their  cannon  except  three,  called  the  "  Swedish 
pieces,"  all  their  cohorns,  and  a  great  deal  of 
their  baggage.  Ray  says  that  they  chose  rather  to 
venture  dromiing  than  to  stiiy  to  give  Cumber- 


'  The  house  of  TlU'raaa  Savage,  mentioned  by  Ray. 
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land  battle ;  and  he  adds  that  some  of  them  wore 
drowned  in  crossing  the  deep  river.  The  duke 
was  certainly  not  far  behind  them;  for,  while 
they  were  crossing  the  Esk,  he  advanced  to  within 
eight  miles  of  Carlisle;  and  on  I  he  next  day  tliat 
place  was  invested  by  the  king's  troops,  who 
were  aided  and  assisted  most  zealously  by  tlie 
country-people.  As  C'umberlantl  liad  already 
V)egun  to  show  the  natural  severity  of  his  temper 
by  hanging  some  prisoners  and  spies  as  soon  as 
caught,  few  or  none  ventured  to  give  any  assist- 
ance or  information  to  the  beleaguered  gai'rison, 
wliich  consisted  of  some  men  from  a  regiment  of 
Lowland  Scots,  a  few  Frenchmen  and  Irishmen, 
and  the  recently  raiseil  Manchester  regiment:  in 
all  they  were  about  400  unpi-actised  soldiers, 
under  the  incompetent  command  of  Mi-.  Townley 
and  one  Hamilton,  who  had  formerly  been  steward 
to  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  At  first  they  seemeil 
disposed  to  make  a  vigoi-ous  defence,  firing  tlieir 
cannon  ou  everybody  that  appeai-ed ;  but  they 
were  astonished  and  palsied,  as  at  the  shock  of 
an  earthquake,  when  the  duke  began  to  I'eply 
to  their  four  and  seven  gun  batteries  with  six 
eighteen-pounders ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
.30th,  when  shot  and  shell  were  falling  fast  about 
them,  they  hung  out  a  white  flag,  ami  ]iroposed 
to  surrender.  Cumberland  told  them  that  tlie 
only  terms  he  could  grant  to  the  rebel  garrison 
of  Carlisle  were,  that  tliey  should  not  be  ]iut  to 
the  sword,  but  be  reserved  for  the  king's  ])leasure ; 
and  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  both  town 
and  castle  were  thrown  open  to  Brigadier  Bligh  ; 
the  officers  yielded  themselves  prisonei's,  and  the 
men,  piling  their  arras  in  the  market-place,  re- 
tired into  the  cathedral,  where  a  strong  guard 
was  set  upon  them.  The  French  ))art  of  the 
garrison  w.as  found  to  amount  only  to  three  j 
officers  and  five  men !  Among  the  prisoners  { 
were  seven  that  had  deserted  from  Cope's  army 
at  Prestonpans,  or  had  taken  service  with  the 
pretender  after  that  catastrojihe ;  the  duke  hanged 
them  instantly,  together  witli  four  others  of  the 
same  sort.  Poor  Thomas  C'oppoch,  the  young 
pretender's  intrusive  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  also 
taken,  and  re.served  for  the  gallows  in  another 
place.  The  duke,  leaving  the  command  to  Haw- 
ley,  set  out  from  Carlisle  on  the  3d  of  January  to 
travel  post  back  to  London. 

The  20th  of  December,  when  Chai-les  reerossed 
the  Scottish  border,  was  his  birth-day,  but  there 
was  small  time  or  means  to  celebrate  it.  It  ap- 
jiears  he  expected  that  Lord  John  Drummond, 
with  the  army  from  Perth,  would  have  crossed 
the  Forth,  and  have  been  well  advanced  towards 
the  Borders  to  meet  him  ;  but  there  was  no  news 
of  this  reinforcement,  and  it  was  not  found  possi- 
ble to  keep  together  all  the  army  that  had  been  in 
England.    As  soon  as  thev  were  on  their  own  ter- 


ritory many  of  the  Scots  began  to  run  home.  Those 
that  remained  were,  for  convenience  of  ipiartera, 
divided  into  separate  columns,  and  marcheil 
by  diffi»rent  routes.  Charles  went  with  one  of 
these  divisions  to  the  town  of  Annan,  where  he 
arrived  that  night;  Lord  (Jeorge  Murr.av  went 
with  another  to  Ecclesfechan  ;  and  Lord  Elcho  ad- 
vanced with  the  horse  to  Dumfries.  The  point 
fixed  for  the  re-union  of  the  divisions  was  not 
Eilinburgh,butGlasgow,  where  they  all  arrived  by 
the  2Cth  of  December,  Lord  George  Murray  enter- 
ing that  town  a  day  before  Charles.  The  Duke  of 
Perth  was  then  sent  to  hasten  the  march  of  his 
brother,  Lord  John  Dnnnmond ;  the  I'est  rem.ained 
seven  or  eight  days  in  Glasgow,  levying  contri- 
butions anil  forcing  the  Whiggish  and  Presbyte- 
rian inhabitants  of  that  thriving  place  to  furnish 
shirts,  coats,  shoes,  bonnets,  and  all  that  the  High- 
landers and  their  allies  wanted.  The  king's 
troops,  which  had  assembled  in  and  about  Stirling 
to  guard  the  passage  of  the  river  Forth  against 
the  rebels  collected  at  Perth,  consisted  of  two 
regiments  of  foot  and  of  the  two  regiments  of  dra- 
goons (Hamilton's  ami  Gardiner's)  that  had  be- 
haved so  shamefully  at  Prestonpans,  and  they 
were  backed  by  about  .3000  volunteers  from  Glas- 
gow, from  Edinburgh,  and  from  other  places. 
During  the  same  interval,  or  while  Charles  had 
been  marching  towards  London,  Lord  Loudoi\ 
had  raised  liis  little  army  in  the  north  to  more 
than  2000  men,  who,  when  the  money  was  spent 
with  which  government  had  furnished  his  loi-d- 
ship,  were  kept  together  through  the  credit  and 
influence  of  the  Lord-president  Forbes.  On  the 
other  side  Lord  Lewis  Gordon,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  had  raised  a  regiment  for  the 
pretender,  and  several  Jacobite  gentlemen  had 
made  levies  in  Aberdeenshire,  Angus,  and  other 
places  in  the  low  country  of  the  north,  in  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  Lord  John  Drummond 
with  a  great  force  from  Fram.'e.  But  Lord  .Joiin 
had  been  very  unfortunate  at  sea :  more  than  half 
of  his  transports  had  been  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish cruisers,  or  driven  back  to  Dunkirk  ;  and 
when  he  landed  in  Scotland  he  had  only  his  own 
regiment  of  foot,  and  that  not  com]ilete,  and  two 
troops  of  horse  from  Fitzjames's,  or  the  Duke 
of  Berwick's  regiment,  a  few  companies  of  the 
Irish  brigade,  a  very  petty  train  of  artillei'v, 
some  arms,  and  a  very  little  miuiey.  T;ord  Strath- 
allan's  head-quarters  at  Perth  had  been  the  scene 
of  constant  quarrel — the  Highlanders  and  Low- 
lauder.s,  the  Irish  troops  and  the  French,  all  dis- 
agreeing in  opinion,  and  indulging  in  old  anti- 
pathies and  prejudices.  Though  old  Lovat  had 
finally  thrown  the  dice,  and  sent  all  the  Fiasei-s 
to  Perth — though  the  Macintoshes,  the  Macken- 
zies,  the  Farquhar.sons,  and  other  clans  had  as- 
send>led  there — it  was  considered  by  Lord  .Sti'ath- 
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iillaii  iiiiil  a  covincil  of  offiuers,  that  tlie  order 
received  from  Charles  to  iiiarcli  forward  to  the 
Borders  and  advauee  into  England  could  not  be 
obeyed.   Strathallan  was  supported  in  his  opinion 


from  Perlli  and  joined  ;  and  then  the  pretender .-* 
army  amounted  to  9000  men,  by  far  the  greale.st 
number  he  had  ever  iissenibled.  Yet  instead  of 
wheeling  round  to  meet  Hawley,  and  to  cheek 


by  all  the  Frenchmen,  all  the  Irish,  and  most  of     the  English  troops  that  were  constantly  marching 

along  the  east  coast  from  Berwick  and  Dunbar 
to  Edinburgh — instead  of  attemijting  some  bold 
and  decisive  blow — Charles  and  his  oHicers  re- 
.solved  to  sit  down  before  Stirling  Castle,  which 


the  low-country  Jacobites;  but  the  IIighlander.s 
declared  that  be  ought  not  to  examine  and  criti- 
cize, but  obey  the  prince's  order ;  and  they  were 
actually  on  the  point  of  taking  forced  possession 
of  Stratludlan's  money,  arms, 
ammunition,  and  stores,  when 
Rollo  of  Powhouse  arrived  at 
Perth  just  in  time  to  prevent 
a  battle.      Rollo  announced 
that  the  young  pretender  was 
in    Scotland,    was    marching 
from  Dumfries   to   Glasgow, 
and  expected  Lord  Strathallan 
to  hold  liimself  with  bis  forces 
in    readiness  to  join  bim   as 
soon  as  he  should  send  further 
onlers  from  Glasgow.      The 
cause  of  the  quarrel  was  thus 
removed,    but    not    the    bad 
blood  which  it  had  excited. 

On  the  first  news  of 
(Charles's  return  from  Eng- 
land, the  king's  troojjs  and 
the  volunteers  at  Stirling  fell 
back  u]3on  Edinburgh,  not 
being  strong  enough  to  keep 
their  gi-ound  on  the  river  Forth,  between  two 
armies.  Thus  the  passages  of  that  river  were 
again  left  open,  and  there  was  no  obstruction 
whatever  to  the  junction  of  the  two  armies  of 
Charles  and  Strathallan.  The  spirit  of  the  capi- 
tal was  good,  but  still  liable  to  colil  fits  and 
ague-like  attacks  of  fear  and  misgiving,  until 
the  2d  day  of  January,  when  two  regiments  of 
foot  arrived  from  the  south  at  Edinburgh,  with 
news  that  General  Hawley  was  following  with 
nearly  the  whole  force  of  Marshal  Wade. 

.  „    IT  in         On  the  same  day  the  Hi<rblan<l 
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army  left  Glasgow,  and  began  their 
march  towards  Stirling,  to  meet  Lord  Strathallan 
and  Lord  John  Drummond  :  they  moved  in  two 
divisions,  one  led  by  Charles,  marching  by  Kil- 
syth, and  the  other,  under  the  command  of  Lord 
George  Murray,  going  by  Cumbernauld.  During 
their  march  they  i-eceived  certain  accounts  of  the 
surrender  of  Carlisle  from  two  gentlemen  that 
had  made  their  escape  from  that  place.  On 
the  next  day  Charles  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  house  of  Baniiockburn,  near  Stirling,  and 
his  men  were  cantoned  in  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages: Lord  George  Miirr.-iy  occupied  the  town  of 
Falkirk,  and  threw  out  some  of  the  clan  regi- 
ments as  an  advanced  post.  Lord  Strathallan 
and  Lord  John  Drummond  presently  came  up 


SxiULlNG  Ca-stle,  the  bide  attacked  by  tlie  Uebel 


was  exceedingly  well  provided,  and  sure  to  be 
well  defended  by  the  brave  General  Blakeney. 
With  extreme  difficulty  they  got  their  French 
artillery  across  the  Forth,  broke  ground,  and 
began  the  siege.  Nothing  could  well  be  more 
absurd  than  this  siege,  except  the  method  which 
Hawley  took  to  raise  it.  That  very  confident 
English  general  reached  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of 
January,  breathing  fire  and  destruction.  He  had 
seen  some  service  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
having  served  as  an  officer  of  dragoons  in  the 
battle  of  SberifFinuir,  and  having  fought  in  Fhm- 
ders  under  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
favoured  and  promoted  him.  He  ap|iears  to  have 
been  fitter  for  the  post  of  provost-marshal  and 
hangman  than  for  that  of  general.  He  had  scoffed 
most  unmercifully  at  the  sad  failures  of  poor  Sir 
John  Cojie,  and  had  boasted  in  a  company  of 
officers,  "that  he  knew  the  Highlanders,  that 
they  were  good  militia,  but  he  was  certain  that 
they  could  not  stand  against   a  charge  of  dra- 


1  This  view,  and  the  French  cannon,  on  p.  .303,  are  from  draw- 
ings of  the  period  in  the  King's  Collection,  British  Museum,  by 
"John  Elpliinstone,  ingineer.  and  humbly  inscribed  to  his  royall 
highness  the  Uuke  of  Cumberland  '  The  remains  of  the  rebels' 
works  are  seen  in  the  foreground  of  the  view,  and  the  original 
drawing,  which  is  large,  shows  distinctly  the  marks  of  their  shot 
upon  the  walls  and  buildings. 
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goons  who  att:icked  them  well."'  Iliiwley  h;ul 
now  witli  him  twelve  olJ  regiments  of  foot, 
who  for  the  most  part  had  served  on  tlie  Conti- 
nent, the  Glasgow  regiment  of  foot  recently  raised, 
and  Gardiner's  and  Uaiuiltou's  dragoons.  On  the 
i;!th  of  January  he  sent  forward  the  dragoons, 
the  Glasgow  men,  and  six  of  his  ohl  regiments  of 
foot  towards  Stirling,  by  Linlithgow  and  Bur- 
rowstouuness,  under  the  command  of  General 
Husk  ;  on  the  14tli  he  sent  forward  his  other  six 
regiments;  and  u])on  the  Kith  he  left  Etliuburgh 
him.self,  and  encamped  that  evening  with  all  his 
forces  collected  at  Falkirk,  onl}'  nine  miles  from 
Bannockbnrn,  where  Charles  had  now  fixed  him- 
self with  all  his  troops,  except  about  lUOO  men, 
left  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle.  On 
the  morning  of  the  17th  Hawley  was  joined 
by  Cobham's  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  by  1000 
Argyleshire  Highlanders  under  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Campbell,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle.  He 
wiis  thus,  even  numerically,  equal  to  the  young 
pretender,  or  nearly  so,  having  between  8000  and 
!)000  men.  Between  night  and  morning  Charles's 
forces  had  advanced  a  little,  and  were  now  drawn 
up  upon  Pleanmuir,  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
Bannockburn.  The  Torwood  lay  between  the 
two  arnnes,  the  whole  of  the  intervening  distance 
l)eiug  .about  seven  mile.s.  It  ajipears  that  the 
Highlanders  expected  Hawley  would  attack  tliem, 
and  that  Hawley  expected  the  Highlanders  would 
run  awaj'at  the  mere  fame  of  his  approach.  But 
the  mountaineers  had  no  such  notion;  and, seeing 
that  Hawley  was  in  no  hurry  to  begin  upon  them, 
they  determined  to  attack  him.  At  about  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon  a  body  of  the  rebels  ap- 
peared upon  the  highroad  which  traversed  the 
Torwood  and  led  from  Stirling  to  Bannockburn 
and  Falkirk,  moving  about  with  standards  .and 
colours  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  English 
camj).  Hawley  was  not  at  his  post — he  w.as  re- 
freshing his  inward  man  with  a  good  luncheon  at 
Callender  House,  at  some  distance  from  the  field; 
—  but  his  officers  and  men  fully  expected  that  the 
Highlanders  would  attack  them  right  in  front 
from  the  quarter  where  thej'  were  showing  them- 
selves. But  a  little  before  one,  Captain  Teesdale, 
of  the  third  regiment  of  foot,  and  another  officer, 
climbed  a  tree,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  telescope 
discovered  the  mass  of  the  Highland  army  in  full 
march,  not  by  the  highroad  through  the  centre 
of  the  Torwood,  but  by  another  road  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Torwood.  In  fact,  the  High- 
landers had  already  crossed  the  river  Carrou  ne;ir 
Dunnipace,  and  were  pointing  towards  Falkirk 
Moor  and  some  high  ground  on  the  left  of  the 
king's  army.  General  Husk,  the  second  in  com- 
mand, h,ad  been  com]  iletely  deceived  by  the  de- 

'  I.ieuteii.iiit-colonel  Hei)biirn,  wlio  w.is  one  of  the  comp;xiiy 
i»f  oflicei-s,  told  this  anecdote  to  Home. 


nionstrations  on  the  highroad  ;  but  Hawley  waa 
so  blind,  or  so  absorbed  by  his  good  cheer,  lliat 
he  could  not  make  out  the  design  even  when 
Lieutenant  -colonel  Howard,  of  the  third  regi- 
ment, reported  to  him  what  Teesdale  had  seen 
from  the  tree  :  ho  said  that  the  men  might  jiut  on 
their  accoutrements,  but  that  there  was  no  neces- 
sity fur  them  to  be  under  arms;  and  he  continued 
where  he  was,  feasting  at  Callender  House.  Tiie 
officers  on  the  field  were  heard  saying  to  one  an- 
other, "Where  is  the  general?  What  shall  be 
done  I  We  have  no  orders."  Warned,  iiowever, 
of  the  close  a])[)roacli  of  the  rebels,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen well  mounted,  wlio  attended  the  army  and 
rode  about  to  procure  intelligence,  the  command- 
ing officers  formed  their  regiments  in  the  front 
of  their  camp;  and  then — wlien  there  wxs  nothing 
but  Falkirk  Moor  between  the  two  arnnes — Haw- 
ley came  galloping  up  with  curses  and  confusion, 
and  without  his  liat.  In  the  middle,  the  rugged 
moor,  covered  with  heath,  rose  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  which  it  was  the  object  of  both  armies 
to  occupy  first.    Hawley  threw  forward  his  three 

'  regiments  of  dragoons,  ordering  the  infantry  to 
follow  with  fixed  bayonets ;  .and,  on  the  other 
side.  Lord  George  Murray  threw  forward  his 
lisrht-footed  mountaineers.     The  Euglisli  cavalry 

[  went  consideraljly  in  advance  of  their  infantry, 
spurring  over  the  rough  he.ath  ;  and  for  a.  time  it 
seemed  a  sort  of  race  between  the  Highlanders 
and  the  dragoons,  which  of  them  should  get  first 
to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  Highland  foot,  how- 
ever, outr.an  the  English  horse,  occupied  the 
height,  and  formed  along  the  ridge  of  it,  while 
Hawley's  men  were  compelled  to  halt  a  little 
below  them,  with  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain  be.at- 
Ing  right  in  their  eyes  and  wetting  their  muskets. 
The  Highlanders  formed  in  two  lines;  the  first 
line  consisted  of  the  three  Macdonidd  clans,  Kep- 
poch,  Clanronald,  and  Gleng.arry,  who  stood  on 
the  right ;  of  the  Farquharsoiis,  the  Mackenzies, 
and  the  Macintoshes,  who  stood  in  the  centre ; 
and  of  the  Macphersons,  the  Frasers,  the  Came- 
rons,  and  the  Stuarts,  who  occu|>ied  the  left; 
their  second  line,  including  a  consider.able  number 
of  Lowl.and  levies,  who  were  neither  so  fond  of 
fighting  nor  so  ])assionately  attached  to  the  cause 
as  the  mountaineers,  comprised  the  Athole  bri- 
gade. Lord  Ogilvie's  regiment.  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don's two  battalions,  the  Maclaiirhlans,  and  Ixird 
John  Drummond's  regiment.  Charles  was  neither 
in  the  first  line  nor  in  the  second  ;  he  stood  not 
even  between  the  two  lines,  as  he  had  done  at  Pres- 
tonpans;  but  he  took  up  his  ])ost  in  the  rear  of 
the  second  line,  on  a  mound  which  still  goes  by 
tlie  name  of  Charlie's  UiU.  When  Hawley's  men 
formed,  the  three  regiments  of  dr.-igoons  were  in 
front;  the  infantry  which  had  followed  them  stood 
in  two  lines;  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  consisting 
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of  tlie  Argylesliii-e  Highlanders  and  tlie  Glasgow 
regiment,  remained  as  a  body  of  reserve  at  a  coii- 
sideiable  distance.  Artillery  there  was  none  on 
either  side,  for  the  Highlanders  in  their  rapid 
advance,  had  left  their  gnus  behind  them;  and 
iu  crossing  tlie  moor  the  English  guns  had  stuck 
fast  in  a  bog  and  could  not  be  removed  in  time. 
But  Hawley  heeded  them  not:  he  had  got  hi.s 
horse,  and  they  were  to  do  everything ;  though 
two  of  the  three  regiments  h.ad  not  yet  cleansed 
iheir  banners  of  the  foul  dirt  of  Prestonpans. 
On  his  word  of  command  to  charge,  Colonel  Lig- 
onier  leil  on  all  the  horse  towards  the  enemy's 
right.  That  right,  consisting  of  the  Macdonalds, 
advanced  to  meet  Ligonier,  reserving  their  fire 
till  they  were  within  [listol-shot ;  but  then  they 
gave  such  a  volley  as  ni.ade  the  dragoons  reel  in 
their  saddles ;  and  the  rest  of  the  Highland  line 
stepping  forward,  Lord  Lovat's  regiment  gave  a 
similar  discharge  with  equal  effect.  This  was 
enough  for  the  heroes  of  the  "  Canter  of  Colt- 
brigg ;  "  —  Hamilton's  and  Gardiner's  regiments 
wheeled  round,  disordered  the  foot  behind  them, 
and  fled  with  loose  bridle.  Cobham's  dragoons 
behaved  better;  but  the  Highland  fire  was  ter- 
rible, the  ground  was  unfavourable  for  h<jrse,  and 
they  wheeled  to  the  right  and  went  oif  between 
the  two  armies,  receiving  many  a  murderous  shot 
as  they  passed  the  left  wing  of  the  Highlanders. 
Many  of  the  fleeing  horse  ran  into  the  bogs,  and 
sinking  to  the  saddle-girths,  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Highland  claymore.  Some  of  the  hot- 
headed clans  continued  to  run  into  the  bogs  after 
the  floundering  dragoons,  and  some  ran  furiously 
upon  the  left  of  Hawley's  army,  who  received 
them  with  a  general  discharge.  But  while  the 
Highlanders  had  had  the  rain,  which  continued 
still  to  fall  in  torrents,  at  their  backs,  and  the 
couveniency  of  their  kilts  and  plaids  wherewith 
to  keep  their  pieces  dry,  the  English  infantry, 
with  the  i-ain  full  in  their  faces,  and  with  no  such 
convenient  drapery,  had  got  their  muskets  and 
powder-pans  so  wetted  that  hardly  more  than 
one  piece  in  five  went  oflF.  The  Macdonalds,  little 
hurt  by  this  irregular  fire,  poured  in  a  much 
more  eifective  volley,  and  then,  throwing  down 
their  muskets  in  their  usual  way,  they  fell  upon 
the  English  infantry  with  their  broadswords, 
attacking  them  both  in  front  and  flank.  The  left 
gave  way,  the  centre  followed  their  example,  and 
the  second  line  as  well  as  the  fii'st  was  thrown 
into  confusion.  It  seemed  a  total  rout,  and  Haw- 
ley, who  had  been  standing  a  little  behind  the 
three  regiments  of  dragoons  when  they  advanced 
to  the  attack,  had  got  involved  in  a  crowd  of 
fleeing  horse,  had  been  swept  down  the  liill-side, 
and  now  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  whether 
any  of  his  regiments  of  foot  stood  firm.  But  Bur- 
rell's  regiment  stood  as  firm  as  a  wall,  and,  being 


joined  by  part  of  two  other  veteran  regiments,  it 
moved  to  the  Highland  left  wing,  and  when  it 
came  directly  op])Osite  to  the  Cameron  and  Stuart 
clans,  it  began  to  fire  with  good  efl'ect.  A  narrow 
ravine  that  lay  between  them  prevented  the 
Camerons  and  Stuarts  from  charging  with  the 
claymore,  and,  soon  finding  that  they  were  losing 
a  considerable  number  of  men,  and  that  their  fire 
was  not  equal  to  that  of  the  English  veterans, 
they  fell  back  from  the  op]50site  edge  of  the  ravine 
in  some  disorder.  Cobham's  dragoons,  who  had 
soon  rallied,  now  came  up  to  su])port  these  gal- 
lant regiments  of  foot.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
fiery  Macdonalds  had  broken  loose  and  fought 
loosely  in  pursuit,  as  if  the  battle  was  over  ;  but 
the  steady  fire  of  Burrell's  regiment,  and  other 
signs  now  seen  in  their  rear,  induced  these  Mac- 
donalds to  run  speedily  back  to  the  ground  which 
they  had  occui)ied  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  upon  which  Lord  George  Murray  had  been 
very  anxious  to  keep  them.  But  when  they  got 
there  they  found  that  their  second  line  had  van- 
ished !  The  want  of  discipline  of  those  Highland- 
ers that  formed  the  second  line  had  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  Macdonalds  ;  most  of  the  men,  seeing 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  first  onslaught,  and 
being  fearful  that  if  they  stayed  where  they  were 
they  should  get  no  horses,  saddles,  and  bridles 
— no  part  of  the  booty — had  broken  away  from 
their  lines  to  join  in  the  pursuit,  and  when  their 
comrades,  who  were  more  obedient  to  orders  and 
remained  on  their  ground,  saw  the  Camerons  and 
Stuarts  repulsed,  and  heard  the  steady  and  in- 
creasing fire  of  the  king's  troojis  that  stood,  and 
saw  Cobham's  hoi-se  compact  and  firm,  and  ready, 
as  they  thought,  to  charge  them  iu  their  loose 
and  broken  lines,  they  lost  heart,  and  had  gone 
off  rapidly  to  the  westward.  Lord  George  Mur- 
rav,  however,  succeeded  in  getting  some  of  these 
men  into  line,  and  brought  up  some  of  his  own 
men  who  had  been  cool  enough  to  obey  oiders  ; 
and  then  Charles,  who  had  moved  off'  with  the 
second  line,  came  back  with  the  Irish  pickets 
and  some  other  troops,  and  when  the  Highlandere 
had  collected  their  muskets  which  lay  thick  upon 
the  ground,  he  led  them  to  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
This  movement  of  so  considerable  a  body  discon- 
certed Cobham's  dragoons,  who  had  been  again 
attempting  to  cover  the  ridge  :  they  turned  back, 
went  down  to  the  place  where  Burrell's  regiment 
and  the  portions  of  the  two  regiments  acting  with 
them  were  standing,  and  retreating  with  them  in 
good  order,  they  joined  the  rest  of  the  army, 
which  had  rallied  on  the  ground  in  the  front  of 
their  camp,  except  the  heroes  of  the  "  Canter  of 
Coltbrigg,"  who  for  the  most  part  never  drew 
rein  till  they  got  to  Linlithgow. 

This  was  the  whole  of  the  battle  or  aff'air  of 
Falkirk,  which  did  not  last  altogether  half  an 
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liour.  But  it  was  uow  dniwing  near  five  o'clock 
of  a  wintry  evening,  and  the  early  darkness  of 
the  season  was  increased  by  the  storm  and  the 
black  rolling  clouds,  which  continued  to  deluge 
that  uncomfortable  moor.  Before  it  grew  quite 
dark  Hawlej-  set  lire  to  his  tents,  and  marching 
through  Falkirk,  retreated  for  Linlithgow,  leav- 
ing behind  him  bag  and  baggage,  artillery,  am- 
munition, and  )irovisious.  As  for  his  tents,  they 
were  so  soaked  by  the  rain  that  they  would  not 
burn, and  the  Highlanders  got  possession  of  most 
of  them  also.  Lord  George  Murray  immediately 
advanced,  and  took  possession  of  the  abandoned 
town;  and  Charles  entered  Falkirk  by  torchlight, 
late  in  the  evening,  and  was  conducted  to  a  lodg- 
ing prepared  for  him.  Ilawley  had  left  behind 
him  between  .300  and  400  killed  and  wounded, 
and  a  consiilerable  number  of  prisonei's,  including 
man)'  of  the  Glasgow  regiment  and  the  Edinburgh 
volunteers,  who,  on  the  whole,  had  behaved  rather 
manfully.  The  poet  Home  wasamongthecaptives. 
Having  rested  at  Linlithgow,  General  Haw- 
ley  continued  his  retreat  to  Edinbui-gh ;  but 
not  till  the  19th,  and  then  rather  to  dry  his  wet 
gunpowder,  and  get  more,  than  out  of  any  fear 
of  Priuce  Charles.  On  his  leaving  Linlithgow, 
b^'  accident  or  by  design,  fire  was  set  to  the 
palace,  and  that  "I'oyal  dwelling" — "the  fairest 
in  all  Scotland" — was  reduced  to  a  ruin.  Charles 
was  in  no  condition  to  follow  or  molest  King 
George's  army.  On  the  moruing  after  the  battle 
thousands  of  his  Highlanders  went  off  to  their 
mountains,  to  secure  the  plunder  they  had  made; 


and  violent  dissensions  broke  out  between  Lord 
George  Murray  and  Lord  John  Drummond,  and 
between  several  of  the  Highland  chiefs.  Some 
unlucky  accidents  and  quarrels  between  clan  and 
clan,  which  occurred  in  Falkirk  the  morning  after 
the  battle,  greatly  augmented  the  discontent  and 
anarchy. 

After  staying  two  days  at  Falkirk,  C^hai-Ies  re- 
turned to  Bannockburii,  leaving  Lord  (Jeorge 
Murray  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  and 
cover  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  he  was 
still  resolved  to  jirosecute.  He  employed  a  jirint- 
ing-press,  which  had  been  brought  from  Glasgow, 
to  print  a  quarto  sheet,  with  an  exaggerated 
account  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk.  This  was  the  last 
of  his  gazettes,  or  proclamations.  When  Lord 
John  Drummond  summoned  Stirling  Castle,  and 
threatened  terrible  things  in  case  the  surrender 
were  any  longer  delayed,  old  General  Jilakc- 
ney  answered  as  before — that  he  had  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  the  rebels 
should  find  he  would  die  so.  Instead  of  destroy- 
ing the  old  fortress,  the  besiegers  seemed  to  run 
a  chance  of  being  destroyed  by  it.  The  High- 
landers soon  grew  desperately  weary  of  work 
for  which  they  were  \mfit;  and  on  the  24th  of 
January,  after  suffering  severely  from  the  hot  and 
exact  lire  of  the  castle,  they  refused  to  man  their 
batteries,  or  go  any  more  into  the  trenches  ;  and 
tlie  operations  of  the  siege  were  then  left  to  the 
pickets  of  the  Irish  brigade  and  Drummond's  regi- 
ment from  France,  who  had  been  better  trained  to 
such  service.' 


'  "  Neither  were  the  actions  of  the  Highlanders  under  Priuce 
Charles,  though  sufficiently  glorious  for  their  arms,  altogether 
so  wonderful  as  to  be  regarded  as  miraculous.  Without  detract- 
ing from  their  undoubted  bravery,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
clievalier  was  fortunate  in  meetijig  with  two  such  antagonists 
as  Cope  and  Hawley,  neither  of  whom  seems  to  have  dreamed 
of  ra.iintaining  a  second  line  of  eifectual  resen-e,  though  rendered 
so  necessary  by  the  violence  and  precipitance  of  the  Highland 
attack,  which  must  always  have  thrown  a  certain  degi-ee  of  dis- 
order into  those  troops  that  were  first  exposed  to  its  fury,  biit 
at  tlie  same  time  have  brought  confusion  among  the  assaihmts 


themselves.  The  two  regiments  of  dr.igoons  that  fought,  or 
rather  fled,  at  Preston,  having  previously  lost  their  character 
by  a  succession  of  panics,  must  be  also  looked  \l\^*nl  as  aflbrding 
to  the  HighLanders  an  advantage  xuiusual  to  those  who  encounter 
an  English  .army.  Of  the  general  plan  of  insun"ection,  it  may 
be  B.afely  said  to  have  been  a  rash  scheme,  devised  by  a  very 
yomig  m.an,  who  felt  his  hopes  from  Finance  to  be  absohitely 
desi>er.ate;  and  by  piquing  the  honour  of  Lochiel  and  his  friends, 
wrought  them  to  such  a  heiglit  of  feeling  as  to  induce  them  to 
engage  in  what  their  common  sense  assured  tlioni  was  positive 
laiin." — Sir  Waller  Scott,  Hhtory  of  ScotUind,  vol.  ii.  p.  557. 


.4^-r^, 
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French  Casson  vsld  by  the  Rebels  in  the  Siege  or  Stirling  Cabtle. 
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Tlie  Duke  of  Cuiuberlninl  .arrives  in  Scotland— Tlie  rebels  hastily  retreat  across  tlie  Kortli— Cumberland  advances 
upon  theiu — Ministerial  revolution  in  London— Tlie  ministers  resign — Fornnation  of  the  Granville  ministry— 
Perplexity  of  George  II. — Tiie  old  ministers  restored — -The  pretemler  retreats  to  Inverness — He  takes  Fort- 
George  and  Fort- Augustus — The  royal  troops  close  upon  him — Cumberland's  advance— His  severe  proceedings 
— The  Highlanders  draw  up  upon  Driunmossie  Jloor — Their  attempt  to  surprise  the  royalist  army — Failure  of 
the  attempt— Arrangement  of  the  Higidand  clans  for  battle— Dispositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — Uattle 
of  CuUoden — Utter  defeat  of  the  rebels— Alleged  cowardice  of  the  pretender  in  the  conflict — Merciless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  victors — Lord  Lovat  escape.s  to  a  concealment — Charles  commences  his  fugitive  course — San- 
guinary devastations  committed  by  the  royalists  in  the  Highlands — Extravagant  rewards  voted  by  jiarliament 
to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland — Ingratitude  of  government  to  President  Forbes— He  dies  impoverished  by  his 
patriotism — Wanderings  of  Charles  in  the  Highlands  and  among  the  isles — His  privations  and  dangers — His 
narrow  escapes —.Matchless  fidelity  of  his  adherents — FTora  Macdonald's  exertions  in  aiding  his  escape — She  is 
arrested,  and  sent  to  London — Charles  continues  his  wanderings — He  is  sheltered  by  Highland  freebooters  — 
Their  devotedness  to  his  safety  and  comfort — Description  of  his  *'cage"  in  which  he  found  shelter — He  effects 
Ins  escape  to  France — Merciless  proceedings  continued  against  the  rebels — Trial  of  the  leaders — Trial  of  Lord 
Balnierino — Execution  of  Balmerino  and  other  Scottish  lords — Trial  of  Lord  Lovat — His  strange  behaviour — 
His  execution — An  act  of  indemnity  passed — Acts  for  the  extinction  of  .Tacobite  rebellion  in  .Scotland. 


^S^^aSi  HE  tragi-eoraedy  was  now  drawing 
'^^^^^^  ia])i(lly  to  its  close :  the  curtain 
was  about  to  fall  on  the  bloody 
field  of  Culloden.  On  the  30tli  of 
January,  the  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.,  the  clieva- 
lier's  loving  cousin,  William  Augustus,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  arrived  in  the  Scottish  capital,  with 
full  powers  to  finish  the  war  in  his  own  w.ay. 

On  the  31st,  the  very  day  after  his  arrival, 
Cumberland  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army 
to  go  in  search  of  Charles.  The  men  "  banished 
all  remembrances  of  the  late  untoward  accident, 
and  the  troops  showed  uncommon  ardour  to  be  ! 
h'd  (bad  as  the  we.ather  was)  into  the  field  again."' 
They  were  formed  anil  marched  in  two  columns, 
consisting  of  fourteen  battalions  ;  and  the  Argyle- 
shire  men  and  Cobham's  dragoons  led  tlie  van. 
Instead  of  sending  Hawley  to  London  to  be  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  as  he  most  richly  deserved, 
the  duke  kept  him  with  him  as  one  of  his  lieu- 
tenant -  generals,  the  other  lieutenant  -  general 
lieing  William,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  He  quartered 
that  night  at  Linlithgow  with  eight  battalions; 
Brigadier  Mordannt  was  at  Borrowstounness  ;  the 
dragoons  lay  in  adjacent  villages;  and  Colonel 
Campbell,  wilh  his  lirave  loyal  Highlandmen, 
took  post  in  the  front  of  the  army.  A  consider- 
able body  of  Charles's  army,  that  was  still  lying 
in  that  town,  now  immediately  retired  from 
Falkirk  towards  the  Torwood,  giving  out  that 
they  would  await  the  English  there,  or  rejieat 
upon  them  at  Bannockburn  the  clutstisement 
which  the  gi-eat  Bruce  had  given  their  ancestors 
'Jiai/. 


at  the  same  place.  The  next  morning  the  Duke 
continued  his  march,  all  his  officers  and  soldiers 
showing  the  greatest  alacrity;  but  before  he 
reached  Falkirk  he  was  informed  that  Charles 
had  no  intention  of  meeting  him  at  Bannockbnrn, 
the  Torwood,  or  at  any  other  place  in  the  .south, 
and  that  the  Highlanders  wei-e  actually  repassing 
the  Forth  with  headlong  speed.  As  the  English 
troops  marched  on,  they  saw  the  advanced  guards 
retiring  everywhere  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion ;  and  presently  they  heard  a  most  tremen- 
dous noise — two  loud  reports,  like  the  blowing  up 
of  jiowder-magazines.  By  this  it  was  understood 
that  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  was  raised,  and 
that  old  Blakeney  was  safe. 

Cumberland,  who  entered  Stirling  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army  at  about  one  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  2d  of  Febi'uary,  or  many  hours  after 
the  last  of  the  Highlanders  had  wetted  their 
trews  and  their  active  limlis  in  the  Forth  at 
Frew,  did  not  attempt  a  vain  pursuit.  He  paid 
a  fitting  comjiliment  to  Ceneral  Blakenev ;  he 
gave  directions  for  repairing  Stilling  bridge,  one 
of  the  arches  of  which  had  been  blown  uji  some 
time  before  by  the  garrison  of  tlie  castle.  While 
this  work  was  performing,  a  wliole  coniiiany  of 
the  Irish  brigade,  that  had  deserted  from  Lord 
John  Drummond,  came  to  Stirling  and  delivered 
themselves  up;  and  a  considerable  number  of  the 
rebels,  who  hail  hid  them.selves  in  holes  and 
corners,  were  brought  prisoners  to  head-quarters. 
The  repairs  of  Stirling  liridge  were  finished  liy 
the  4th  of  February,  and  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning  Cumberhind  ;ind  his  army  crossed  the 
Forth.     The  advanced  guard,  consistnig  of  the 
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Ai-g_yleslure  men  ami  tlie  ilragoons,  luarcheil  that 
day  as  far  as  Crieft";  but  tlie  duke  and  tlie  main 
body  of  the  infantry  halted  in  and  abo\it  Dun- 
blane, and  passed  the  night  there.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  the  advanced  guard  took  quiet  pos- 
session of  Perth,  being  welcomed  as  deliverers  liy 
the  large  majority  of  the  townspeople.  On  the  (ith 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  with  the  main  body, 
reached  Perth,  where  he  remained  several  days. 

While  he  was  thus  advancing  in  Scotland 
against  the  rebels,  there  happened  a  ministerial 
revolution  at  London.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and  his  more  important  brother,  Mr.  Pelham, 
who  was  prime  minister,  had  both  pledged  them- 
selves to  Pitt  to  get  him  into  office  as  secretary- 
at-war ;  and,  urged  on  by  the  impatience  of  that 
able  and  as])iring  man,  and  suspecting  that  the 
kiug,  who  had  never  withdrawn  his  contidenee 
from  Lord  Granville  (Gai'teret),  was  intending 
to  place  that  ex-minister  at  the  head  of  aftali's, 
they  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  an 
office  for  Pitt.  On  the  6th  of  February  Lord 
Bath  (Pulteney)  announced  that  the  king  would 
not  employ  Mr.  Pitt  as  secretary-at-\var,  that  he 
himself  had  advised  his  majesty  to  negative  that 
appointment,  and  that  if  Mr.  Pitt  was  forced 
into  that  office  his  majesty  was  fully  resolved 
never  to  transact  business  with  him,  or  admit 
him  to  his  ])resence.  "  The  ministry,"  says  Horace 
Walpole,  "  then  gave  up  that  point ;  but  finding 
that  a  change  had  been  made  in  a  scheme  of 
foreign  politics  which  they  had  laid  before  the 
king,  and  for  which  he  had  thanked  them,  and 
perceiving  some  syrajitoms  of  a  resolution  to  dis- 
miss them  at  the  end  of  the  session,  they  came  to 
a  sudden  determination  not  to  do  Lord  Granville's 
business  by  carrying  the  su]iplies,  and  then  to  be 
turned  out ;  so,  on  Monday  morning,  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  everybody,  the  two  secretaries  of 
state  threw  up  the  seals,  and  the  next  day  Mr. 
Pelham,  with  the  rest  of  the  treasuiy,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  with  the  admiralty,  Lord  Gower,  privy 
seal,  and  Lord  Peral.n-oke,  groom  of  the  stole, 
gave  up  too  :  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  Grafton, 
and  Richmond,  the  lord  -  chancellor.  Winning- 
ton,  paymaster,  and  almost  all  the  other  great 
officers  and  offices,  declaring  they  would  do  the 
same.  Lord  Granville  immediately  received  both 
seals,  one  for  himself,  and  the  other  to  give  to 
■whom  he  pleased.  Loi'd  Bath  was  named  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer ;  Lord  Carlisle,  ]irivy  seal ;  and 
Lord  Winchelsea  re-instated  in  the  admiralty. 
Thus  far  all  went  swimmingly ;  they  had  only 
forgot  one  little  point,  which  was,  to  secure  a 
majority  in  both  houses.  In  the  commons  they 
unluckily  found  that  they  had  no  better  man  to 
take  the  lead  than  poor  Sir  John  Rushout,  for 
Sir  John  Barnard  refused  to  be  chancellor  of  the 
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excheq\ier;  so  did  Lord  Chief- justice  Willes  to 
be  lord  -  chancellor ;  and  the  wiklness  of  the 
scheme  soon  prevented  others,  who  diil  not  wish 
ill  to  Lord  Granville  or  well  to  the  Pelhams,  from 
giving  in  to  it."'  While  this  sudden  and  mad 
Granville  ministry  found  that  there  was  no  chance 
of  obtaining  a  majoi-ity  in  either  house,  and  that 
courtiers  anil  placemen  were  rinining  a  race  to 
resign  their  white  staves  and  golden  keys,  Hoppe, 
the  l)utch  ambassador,  made  matters  worse  by 
declaring  that  the  states -general,  which  conld 
have  no  confidence  in  such  a  cabinet,  would  be 
almost  sure  to  accept  terms  offered  by  France, 
and  leave  England  to  manage  the  war  without 
their  alliance.  Loi-d  Bath,  whose  ambition  and 
avarice  were  now  counted  ernudly  gi-eat,  had  not 
courage  to  undertake  the  treasury-,  and  on  Wed- 
nesday morning  he  went  to  the  king  and  told 
him  he  had  tried  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
found  It  uxndd  not  do.  "  The  ]ioor  king,"  adds 
Walpole,  "who,  from  being  fatigued  with  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  sick  of  Pelham's  timidity 
and  compromises,  had  given  in  to  this  mad  hurly- 
burly  of  alterations,  was  confounded  with  having 
floundered  to  no  purpose,  and  to  find  himself 
more  than  ever  in  the  power  of  men  he  hated, 
shut  himself  up  in  his  closet,  &c.  At  last  he  sent 
for  Wiuniugton,  and  told  him  he  was  the  only 
hone.st  man  about  him,  and  he  should  have  the 
honour  of  the  reconciliation,  and  sent  him  to  Mr. 
Pelham  to  desire  they  would  all  I'etiu-n  to  their 
employments.  Lord  Granville  is  as  jolly  as  ever; 
laughs  and  drinks,  and  owns  it  was  mad,  and 
owns  he  would  do  it  again  to-morrow." 

But  the  Pelhams  and  their  adherents,  who  had 
great  a<lvantages  to  secure  to  themselves  fi-om 
the  false  move  he  had  made,  wouM  not  n^tm-n  to 
their  posts  without  driving  a  hard  bargain  with 
their  jierplexed  and  bewildered  master.  They 
deman<led  that  Lord  Bath  should  be  I'emoved 
from  the  cabinet,  and  that  his  few  dependants 
who  had  places  should  be  deprived  of  them  ;  that 
Lord  Barington  and  Mr.  Legge  should  both  have 
seats  at  the  board  of  admiralty  ;  that  Mr.  James 
Grenville  should  have  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
trade,  and  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  be  in  the  war 
office ;  and  George,  however  unwilling,  wa-s  ob- 
liged to  accede  to  the.se  demands — but  mitigated 
in  one  essential ;  for,  as  he  ])assionately  declared 
that  he  woidd  risk  evei-ything  rather  than  make 
Pitt  secretary-at-war,  they  agreed  that,  for  the 
present,  the  terrible  orator  should  be  only  joint 
vice-treasurer  of  Ti-eland ;  and  lie  who  hail  so 
often  proclaimed  that  he  woukl  never  acce))t  any- 
thing less  than  the  war  secretaryship,  was  fain 
to  rest  satisfied  with  this  lucrative  office. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  from  Perth,  de- 
tached 500  foot  and  some  Whig  Highlanders  to 
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Diinkeld,  under  the  comnuitKl  of  Sir  Aiulrew 
Agnew  ;  sent  forward  Colonel  Leiglilou  with  a 
similar  detachment  to  Castle  Jleuzies,  and  then 
continued  liis  own  march,  with  the  main  body, 
to  Aberdeen,  wliere  he  arrived  on  the  26th  of 
February.  Scarcely  a  Highlander  with  the  wliite 
cockade  was  seen  anywhere  ;  the  rebel  army 
seemed  to  have  vanished  into  thin  air;  but  here 
and  there  the  duke's  exploring  parties  discovered 
and  made  jirize  of  muskets,  bayonets,  ball,  and 
guu|5owder,  hid  among  the  mountain  heather  or 
buried  in  the  snow-heaps.  It  began  to  be  gene- 
rally believed,  not  only  in  Loudon,  but  at  Edin- 
burgh and  Aberdeen,  that  the  war  was  over,  that 
the  young  pretender  had  fled  back  to  France,  and 
tlnit  the  clans  would  not  again  attempt  to  make 
head  anywhere.  Nevertheless  considerable  rein- 
forcements— including  the  6000  Hessians — con- 
tinued to  be  sent  to  Perth,  or  still  farther  to  the 
north,  to  join  the  duke.  Meanwhile  Charles  had 
reached  Inverness,  which  was  in  no  disposition  to 
bid  liim  welcome.  Lord  Loudon  lay  there  with  a 
little  army  steady  to  King  Cjeorge,  and  protected 
from  attack  liy  a  ditch  and  a  palisade.  The  cheva- 
lier therefore  turned  aside  to  Moy  Castle,  ten  miles 
from  the  town  of  Inverness,  and,  wliile  there 
with  only  a  few  of  his  followers,  Loudon  almost 
succeeded  in  making  him  prisoner  by  a  night  at- 
tack. Yet,  a  day  or  two  after  this  attempt,  the 
Higlilanders  gathered  in  such  numbers  round 
him  at  Moy  Castle  that  Charles  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  attack  Loudon  at  Inverness ; 
and  on  the  18th  of  February  his  lordsliij)  found  it 
ex]iedient  to  withdraw  his  men  and  to  cross  the 
ferry  of  Kessock  into  Ross-shire.  The  good  lord- 
president,  Duncan  Forbes,  who  had  exhausted  his 
own  private  resources,  and  remained  at  his  chosen 
post  at  Inverness,  doing  everything  that  man 
could  do  for  a  blundering  and  an  ungrateful  gov- 
ernment, acconi|ianied  Ijoudon  in  this  retreat,  and 
shared  in  his  subsequent  hardships  and  dangers. 
L^pon  Loudon's  retreat  into  Eoss-sliire,  the 
chevalier  entered  the  town  of  Inverness.  Siege 
was  laid  to  Fort-Geoi-ge,  which  surrendered  in 
two  or  three  days ;  and  from  this  exploit,  which 
]mt  them  in  possession  of  sixteen  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  considerable  .stock  of  pi-ovisions  and 
ammunition,  the  Highlanders  marched  away 
thii'ty-two  miles  from  Inverness,  and  laid  siege 
to  Fort- Augustus,  battering  its  walls  with  the 
heavy  guns  they  had  just  taken  at  Fort-George. 
In  a  very  few  days  the  flag  of  the  Stuart  floated 
over  Fort-Augustus.  Lochiel  and  General  Staple- 
ton  were  then  sent,  with  the  Camerons,  the  Mae- 
donalds  of  Keppoch, the  Stuarts  of  Appin, and  300 
of  the  Freneh-Iri.sh  ]jickets,  towards  the  west- 
ern end  of  the  chain  of  forts,  to  lay  siege  to  Fort- 
William.  But  this  enterprise  was  not  destined 
to  be  so  successful :  the  way  was  long,  the  roads 


and  moinitain  paths  were  steep  and  terrible,  the 
heavy  guns  had,  in  many  places,  to  be  drawn  by 
the  men,an<l  it  was  the  20th  of  March  ere  Staple- 
ton  and  Lochiel  could  get  them  placed  in  battery 
before  the  fort.  But,  in  the  meantime,  while 
snow  and  ice  impeded  Cumberland's  advance, 
and  the  cutting,  cruel  March  winds,  doubly  cruel 
on  that  north-eastern  coast,  blew  life  and  .sjiirit 
out  of  the  English  troops  (accustomed  to  the  old 
routine  of  winter- (juarters),  the  hardier  High- 
lander.s,  indirt'erent  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
season,  carried  on  a  series  of  attacks  and  expedi- 
tions. Loudon,  with  about  800  men,  and  Dun- 
can Forbes,  and  Macleod  of  Macleod,  quitted  the 
mainland  and  went  over  to  the  Isle  of  Skye :  the 
rest  of  his  independent  companies  dispersed  in 
different  directions. 

But,  though  the  rebel  clans  had  been  thus  al- 
lowed to  make  head,  the  king's  troo|is  were  gi-adu- 
ally  closing  upon  them,  and  shutting  them  uj) 
within  their  hungry  mountains,  while  the  king's 
ships  were  intercepting  the  inadequate  suii]ilies 
sent  from  Fr.ance.  The  chevalier  was  again  re- 
duced almost  to  his  last  louis-d'or,  and  compelled 
to  pay  his  troops  in  oatmeal  or  barley-meal.  As 
the  weather  became  milder,  the  army  of  King 
George  began  to  draw  still  more  closely  round 
the  Highlanders;  and  they  eflfectually  shut  up  the 
passes  into  the  low  country,  where  alone  jjrovi- 
sions  and  money  could  be  oljtained.  As  it  was 
believed  his  I'oj'al  highness  would  march  very 
soon  to  attack  C'harles  in  his  head-quarters  at 
Inverness,  all  the  detached  corps  of  the  High- 
landers were  called  in  and  united  on  that  point. 
Lord  George  Murray  was  thus  compelled  to  give 
up  his  blockade  of  Blair  Castle,  and  Lochiel  and 
Stapleton  their  siege  of  Fort- William.  Lord 
George  carried  his  two  light  ])ieces  back  with 
him,  but  Stapleton  found  it  necessary  to  spike  his 
heavy  guns.  Cumberland  had  got  up  to  Perth 
tlie  6000  Hessians,  who,  however,  accoi'ding  to 
his  own  account,  behaved  sadly.  Overwhelming 
as  was  his  force,  the  duke  resolved  to  proceed 
with  extreme  caution.  He  waited  till  the  south- 
erly wind  brought  up  to  Aberdeen  a  fleet  of  trans- 
ports with  Bligh's  regiment,  forage,  and  ]ii'ovision. 
Then,  upon  the  report  of  two  officers  that  the 
river  Spey  w.as  fordable,  he  put  his  troops  in 
motion  on  the  7th  of  April ;  and  on  the  next  day 
he  himself  marched  from  Aberdeen  with  six  bat- 
talions of  foot  and  Lord  Mark  Kei-r's  di-agoons. 
He  kept  to  the  sea-coast  road,  having  his  right 
flanked  by  the  English  fleet.  All  the  Highlanders 
he  could  catch  were  hanged.  Every  day  summary 
execution.s  of  this  kind  took  place  ;  so  that  Cum- 
berland's line  of  march  ami  his  halting-places 
were  to  be  tracetl  by  gibbets.  He  also  set  fire  to 
the  chapels  of  the  Episcopalian  Scots,  who  had 
always  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  Jacobitism. 
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From  B:iiitrc"umlierl;uul  ]irocce(Ied  to  C'iilleii,aiid 
from  (Jiilleii  to  Focliuljers,  on  tlie  riylit  bank  of 
tile  Spey,  sekiom  losing  sight  of  the  uien-of-\v:ir 
and  transjiorts.  On  Siuulny,  the  13t!i  of  April, 
the  English  and  their  allies  advanced  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sjiey  to  the  moor  of  Alves,  and  en- 
camped near  the  parish  eluiroh.  On  Monday, 
the  14th,  the  array  moved  on  to  Nairn,  about 
seventeen  miles  from  Alves.  On  coming  up  to 
the  bridge  of  Nairn,  this  van  found  tliat  Lord 
John  Driininiond's  rear  had  not  left  the  town, 
and  there  was  a  short  skirnush  with  mnskets  on 
tlie  bridge  between  Drummond's  Irish  jiickets 
and  the  English  grenadiers.  When  Lord  John 
Druminoud's  men  quitted  the  town  of  Nairn  their 
retreat  was  covered  by  two  troops  of  horse,  and 
they  ran  as  fast  as  their  legs  could  cai'ry  tliem  to 
a  place  called  the  Loch  of  the  Clans,  some  five  or 
six  miles  beyond  Nairn.  At  that  point  the  young 
pretender  very  unexpectedly  came  up  in  ]ier.son 
from  Inverness  with  the  clan  Macintosh  and  some 
of  his  guard.s ;  and  then  the  English  ])ursiiers, 
seeing  themselves  outnumbered,  fled  in  their  turn, 
and  Iiardly  stopped  till  they  rejoined  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  That  night  Charles  took  up 
ln.s  lodging  in  CuUoden  House,  the  .seat  of  Duncan 
Forbes,  his  troops  lying  out  upon  the  moor,  where 
the  heather  served  both  for  bedding  and  fuel,  the 
cold  being  very  severe.'  Early  on  the  following 
morning,  the  loth  of  April,  the  Highlanders  rose 
from  their  rough  bed,  and,  ex))ecting  an  attack, 
they  formed  in  order  of  battle  upon  Drummossie 
Moor,  a  part  of  the  CuUoden  plain,  and  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  CuUoden 
House.  The  gentle  Lochiel,  with  the  bold  Came- 
rons,  had  joined  in  the  course  of  the  jireceding 
night ;  but  Cluny,  with  the  I\Iacphersons,  was 
still  away  in  Badenoch  ;  Lord  Cromarty,  with 
about  700  men,  and  also  Mackinnon,  Gleng}de, 
and  Borisdale,  with  their  clans,  were  still  in 
Sutherland,  where  Duncan  Forbes  and  Loudon 
had  made  work  for  them ;  and  the  Master  of 
Lovat,  with  the  Erasers,  had  gone  up  to  his 
father's  country.  Vet  it  is  said,  notwithstanding 
all  these  deficiencies,  it  was  resolved  b)/,  or  for,  the 
Highlanders,  that  they  should  stand  theirground, 
and  seek  rather  tlian  avoid  an  action.  They  kept 
looking  across  the  moor  in  the  expectation  of 
seeing  Cumberland's  columns  ;  but,  when  mid-day 
came  and  not  a  red  coat  was  seen,  Lord  Elcho 
was  detached  with  his  troops  of  horse  to  recon- 
noitre. His  lordship  soon  retiu'ned  with  intelli- 
gence that  the  English  were  halting  at  Nairn, 
and  that,  as  it  was  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's 
l>irth-day,  the  troops  were  keeping  a  feast  and  a 
holiday,  drinking,  and  singing,  and  showing  no 
intention  of  moving  forward.  The  generality  of 
accounts  state  the  fact  differently ;  l>ut  we  be- 
^  MS.  Mi^moira  of  Captain  Daniel,  .as  cited  by  Lord  Mahon. 


lieve  that  it  was  Ek-ho's  intelligence  which  really 
induceil  the  Highlanders  to  stay  where  they 
were,  instead  of  falling  back  upon  Inverness  to 
strengthen  themselves  with  the  junction  of  Lord 
Cromarty,  Mackinnon,  Cluny,  Fraser,  and  the 
rest;  we  believe  that  they  were  completely  fascin- 
ated by  the  prospect  of  making  a  night  surprise 
and  attack  upon  a  drunken  camp — that,  when 
this  surprise  failed,  as  it  did,  they  stood  and 
fought  without  their  clans  in  the  rear,  because 
they  could  not  avoid  a  battle,  because  the  men, 
worn  out  \\ith  a  long  night  march  and  counter- 
march, were  too  tired  to  run,  and  because  a  re- 
treat, with  the  English  now  close  at  their  heels, 
must  have  been  more  dangerous  and  bloody  than 
even  an  unequal  action.  It  is  recorded  that  upon 
Lord  Elcho's  report  a  council  of  wai'  was  assem- 
bled ;  that  there  Charles  made  a  speech,  and  pro- 
posed a  march  with  all  the  forces  he  had  with 
him,  and  to  make  a  night  attack ;  that  Lord 
George  Murray  insisted  and  enlarged  upon  the 
advantages  of  a  night  attack,  which  would  render 
artillery  and  cavalry — in  which  the  superiority 
of  Cumberland's  army  chiefly  consisted — of  little 
service ;  and  that  it  was  finally  agreed  to  make 
the  attempt,  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done 
in  their  present  circumstances,  as  they  were 
almost  entirely  destitute  both  of  money  and  jiro- 
visions.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  on  that  day  the 
poor  Highlanders  got  no  other  food  than  a  single 
biscuit  a  man.  To  quiet  their  murmurs  they  had 
been  promised  jjayment  of  all  their  ai'reiu's  two 
days  before  a  battle ;  and  now  that  they  were 
drawn  up  in  battle  array  there  was  not  a  farthing 
to  give  them.  When  the  council  of  war  rose, 
and  the  oflicers  and  chiefs  returned  to  their  regi- 
ments and  clans,  they  found  that  many  of  their 
famishing  men  had  gone  oflf  to  Inverness  in  order 
to  get  something  to  eat.  By  this  time  it  was  be- 
tween six  and  seven  o'clock,  and  the  army  was 
appointed  to  march  at  eight.  Many  were  of 
opinion  that  the  hunger-defection  ought  to  put 
an  end  to  the  design  ;  but  Charles,  it  ajipears, 
thought  otherwise,  and  ordered  Lord  George 
Murray  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  men 
that  lemained  and  march  upon  Nairn  with  all 
the  speed  ])0ssible.  "  Accordingly,"  says  one  of 
the  actors,  "  we  set  out  about  eight  o'clock  that 
night,  with  express  orders  to  observe  the  pro- 
fotmdest  silence  in  our  march.  Our  word  was, 
'King  James  the  Eighth.'" 

The  river  Nairn  ])asses  within  half  a  mile  of 
Drummossie  Moor,  where  the  Highlanders  had 
been  spending  the  day,  and  runs  from  that 
point  directly  east  to  the  town  of  Nairn.  The 
distance  from  the  moor  to  the  town  was  about 
twelve  miles  by  the  regular  road ;  but  consider- 
ably farther  by  the  route  which  ]iartof  the  High- 
land   armv  was   instructed   to   take  —  for   Lord 
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George  Murray  intended  to  divide  his  troops  at 
Kilravock  and  to  cross  the  river  with  the  van 
some  two  or  three  miles  above  Nairn,  in  order 
to  attack  Cumberland  both  in  flauk  and  rear  as 
well  as  in  front.  The  whole  army  marched  from 
Culloden  in  a  lonj;  irregular  line,  with  an  interval 
in  the  middle,  as  if  there  had  been  two  columns, 
one  following  the  other.  Lord  George  Murray 
was  in  the  front  with  the  Atliole  brigade  ;  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Perth  were  in  the  interval  in 
the  middle,  and  Lord  John  Drummoud  was  in 
the  rear.  The  night  was  very  dark  ;  yet,  to  avoid 
some  houses  on  the  highway,  they  quitted  the 
i-oad,  and  struck  aside  tlirough  some  very  wet 
and  heavy  ground,  which  retarded  their  march, 
and  caused  the  men,  hungry  and  in  a  bad  humour 
when  they  started,  to  murmur  and  to  curse  and 
swear.  Those  in  the  rear  moved  so  slowly  that 
they  were  left  far  behind.  An  officer  forced  his 
way  to  the  front  and  ordered  the  van  to  halt ; 
but  the  van  would  not  halt,  and  the  rear  was  left 
more  and  more  behind.  Other  orders  were  sent 
to  the  front,  and  then  Lord  George  Murray  made 
his  men  go  somewhat  slower ;  but,  as  the  rear 
moved  slower  still,  they  continued  to  lose  time. 
It  was  now  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  By  this 
time  most  of  the  officers  of  distinction  liad  got 
to  the  van,  and,  for  the  first  time,  there  was  a 
general  and  regular  halt.  Lord  George  himself 
says,  "  If  all  the  line  had  marched  as  quickly 
as  the  four  or  five  first  regiments,  tliey  might 
all  have  been  at  or  near  Nairn  by  two  in  the 
morning;  but  even  the  van,  as  the  thing  hap- 
peued,  was  four  full  miles  from  Nairn  at  two  in 
the  morning.  .  .  .  At  the  halt,  all  the  principal 
officers  who  were  come  to  the  van,  agreed  that 
the  thing  was  now  impossible.  A  surprise  was 
designed,  but  now  it  was  palpable  they  could  nut, 
even  by  a  quick  march,  advance  two  miles  before 
day-break,  so  that  they  must  be  for  two  miles  in 
the  enemies'  sight  before  they  could  come  at 
them :  add  to  this  that  the  officers  were  also  con- 
vinced that  they  had  not  half  of  the  men  that  had 
been  drawn  up  the  day  before."'  Lord  George, 
on  whose  honour  and  veracity  we  are  disposed  to 
rely,  says  that  Charles  never  came  up  to  the 
front,  but  sent  O'Sullivan  with  a  message,  im- 
porting that  his  royal  highness  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  attack  made,  but  that  Lord 
George  was  the  best  judge  whether  it  could  be 
made  in  time  or  not.  Great  pains  have  been 
taken  to  prove  that  the  chevalier  was  deter- 
mined to  make  the  attack,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
prove  that  he  was  mad ;  and  that  Lord  George 
Murray,,  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  insisted 
U])on  returning.  It  is  scarcely  worth  examining 
whether  the  young  pretender  wanted  to  make  a 


'  Letter  from  Lord  G.  Murray,  calling  himself  De  Valliguic,  '. 
to  W.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  in  Home's  Appeudi.v.  i 


night  attack,  with  such  a  force,  iu  broad  dayligid 
or  not.  Lord  George  says  distinctly  that  there 
was  not  cue  officer  present  but  agreed  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  was  to  get  back  to  Culloden  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  is  said,  moreover,  by  Home 
himself — and  the  fact  is  exceedingly  ])robable — 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  certain  infor- 
mation of  this  night  march  towards  Nairn,  from 
several  people  in  his  ])ay  who  spoke  the  High- 
land language,  wore  the  Highland  dress,  mi.xed 
with  the  rebels  as  they  marched,  and  stole  away 
from  them  at  dilFereut  times — a  thing  easy  to 
do  iu  the  darkness,  and  when  so  many  were  lying 
down  fi'om  exhaustion  in  the  wood  or  lagging 
behind.  All  accounts  agree  that  the  Highland 
army  hurried  back  whence  it  had  come,  and  that 
most  of  them  were  at  or  near  Culloden  by  five 
in  the  morning.  But  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  his  men  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  well  fed, 
was  close  behind  them,  having  marched  away 
from  Nairn  between  four  and  five.  Orders  had 
been  given  for  collecting  some  meat  and  drink 
on  the  field ;  but  either  the  supply  was  insufli- 
cient,  or  did  not  arrive  in  time ;  for  many  of  the 
Highlanders  slipped  off  in  search  of  food.  Others, 
exhausted  by  hunger  and  want  of  sleep,  fell  upon 
the  moor,  as  if  careless  whether  the  English  dra- 
goons rode  over  them  or  not. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  English  army  w;vs  com- 
ing ou  with  a  broad  front,  divided  into  three 
columns  of  five  battalions  each,  with  the  artillery 
and  baggage  following  the  first  column  on  tho 
right,  which  moved  by  the  sea-coast,  and  with  the 
cavalry  covering  the  left  wing,  which  stretched 
towards  the  hills.  Aljout  eight  o'clock  a  Came- 
ron, one  of  Lochiel's  lieutenants,  who  had  been 
left  dead  asleep  in  Kilravock  wood,  when  the 
halt  had  been  made,  came  running  into  Culloden 
House  and  informed  Charles  and  his  princijjal 
officers,  who  wei-e  taking  a  little  rest  in  Duncan 
Forbes's  mansion,  that  the  English  were  in  full 
march.  Thereupon  hurried  ordera  were  issued 
for  the  clans  to  draw  up  in  order  upon  Culloden 
Moor.  The  Highlandere  formed  in  two  lines 
with  a  body  of  reserve.  Great  discontent  was 
given  to  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  powerful  of 
the  clans,  whose  superstitions  were  excited  as 
much  as  their  honour  and  pride  were  piqued.-' 
Instead  of  the  Macdonalds,  who  had  enjoyed 
that  honour  ever  since  the  days  of  Bruce  and  the 
b.attle  of  Bannockbnrn,  the  Athole  brigade  had 
the  right  of  the  first  line ;  iu  the  centre  stood  the 
Camerons  of  Lochiel,  the  Stuarts  of  Appin,  tlie 
Erasers,  the  Macintoshes,  the  Maclauchlans,  the 
Macleans,  the  Fergusons,  and  the  Roy  Stuarts ; 
and  on  the  exti-eme  left  were  the  Macdonalds, 
who  formed  three  regiments  mider  their  re- 
sjiective  chiefs,  C'lanronald,  Keppoch,  and  Glen- 
-  Lock'hart  Papers. 
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garry.  Lord  George  Murniy  coinniaiuled  on  the 
right,  anil  Lord  John  Druiiimond  on  tlie  left. 
The  second  line  consisted  of  Lord  Ogilvie's  regi- 
ment, which  had  the  right  of  Lord  Lewis  Gor- 
don's men,  Glenbucket's  regiment,  the  Duke  of 
PertlTs,  Lord  John  Drummond's,  and  the  Irish 
])ickets,  who  stood  on  the  exti-eme  left.  Tliis 
second  line  was  commanded  by  Sta])letun.  On 
the  right  of  the  first  line,  and  somewhat  behind 
it,  were  two  or  three  troops  of  horse — nearly  all 
that  remained  in  the  service,  or  that  remained 
mounted,  for  the  rapid  marches  and  counter- 
marches, the  sad  roads  of  the  Highlands,  and  the 
.sadder  want  of  proper  forage  had  knocked  up  all 
the  rest  of  the  horses.  The  body  of  reserve,  in 
which  Charles  placed  himself  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, behind  the  right  of  the  second  line,  con- 
sisted of  Lord  Kilmarnocks  regiment  of  foot- 
guards,  and  some  two  or  three  dozen  of  horse, 
the  miserable  remnant  of  Lord  Pitsligo's  and 
Lord  Strathallan's  cavalry.  The  right  tiank  of 
the  Highland  army  was  covered  by  a  strong 
stone  wall.  It  appears  that  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland hardly  expected  that  the  Highlaudei's 
wouhl  stand  for  a  battle ;  but  he  found  them  ar- 
ranged in  this  order  when  he  came  up  with 
them  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  He  halted  within 
half  a  mile  of  tlieir  first  line,  and  then  formed 
his  columns  into  two  lines  of  foot,  with  a  morass 
on  his  right,  between  him  and  the  sea-shore, 
which  secured  that  flank:  lie  placed  two  of  his 
regiments  of  dragoons  and  four  companies  of 
Argyleshire  Highlanders  on  his  left,  to  fall  u])on 
the  enemy's  right  ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  two 
lines,  he  formed  a  very  strong  body  of  reserve 
with  the  Duke  of  Kingston's  horse,  the  rest  of 
the  Argyleshire  foot,  and  two  or  three  English 
regiments.  The  Scots  Royals  had  the  right  of 
the  first  line,  and  Bnrrell's  regiment,  which  had 
behaved  so  well  at  Falkirk,  had  the  left  of  the 
foot.  In  the  second  line,  which,  like  the  first, 
consisted  of  six  full  regiments,  Howard's  I'egi- 
ment  had  the  right  and  Wolfe's  the  left.  Ten 
pieces  of  well-served  artillery  wei'e  placed  in  the 
intervals  between  the  regiments  of  the  front  line; 
the  right  flank  was  commanded  by  Major-gene- 
i-al  Bland,  the  left  by  Lord  Ancrum,  the  centi'e 
by  the  Earl  of  Albemarle :  this  was  the  front 
line.  In  the  second  line  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land was  on  the  right,  and  his  favourite,  General 
Ilawley,  on  the  left.  While  these  dispositions 
w-ere  making,  and  each  army  was  trying  to  out- 
flank the  other,  there  set  in  a  heavy  shower  of 
i-ain,  "  which,"  says  Volunteer  Ray,  "  was  very 
discouraging,  remembering  the  Falkirk  afiair." 
But,  this  time,  the  Engli.sh  had  the  wind  and 
rain  in  their  backs,  and  the  Highlanders  in  their 
faces. 

When  the  English   came   witliin   iive  or  six 


hundred  paces  of  the  enemy  they  got  upon  soft 
and  boggy  ground,  which  Wiis  also  calculated  to 
revive  unpleasant  recollections ;  liut,  when  the 
artillery  horses  and  heavy  guns  stuck  fast  in  the 
mire,  the  soldiers  cheerfully  slung  their  firelocks 
arid  dragged  the  cannon  across  the  bog  with  tlie 
strength  of  their  ow'n  arms.  While  thi.s  was 
doing  the  weather  grew  fair,  and  the  High- 
landers from  behind  a  strip  of  old  wall,  began  to 
fire  with  their  cannon.  But  their  pieces  were  so 
badly  served  and  so  badly  jiointed  that  they  did 
no  other  mischief  than  carrying  off  the  leg  of  a 
common  soldier  in  Bligh's  regiment.  At  about 
one  o'clock  Cumberland  commenced  replying  to 
this  cannonade ;  and,  as  Ids  guns  were  exceed- 
ingly well  served,  they  made  a  slaughter-house 
of  the  Highlanders'  irregular  and  crazy  battery, 
cutting  at  the  same  time  lanes  tlirough  some  of 
the  chin  regiments.  It  was  w'ith  extreme  difliculty 
that  Lord  George  JIurray  and  his  officers  could 
keep  their  men  in  their  positions  to  face  this 
murderous  fire:  the  Highlanders  wanted  to  run, 
but  forward,  and  not  backward  from  the  field  ; 
they  wanted  to  take  the  cannon  with  the  broad- 
sword, as  they  had  done  at  Prestonpans.  The 
cannonade  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which 
time  Cumberland  made  several  changes  in  the 
disjiosition  of  his  army;  the  most  important  of 
which  was  bringing  up  Wolfe's  regiment  from 
the  second  line,  where  the  men  were  standing  in 
water  up  to  their  ankles,  to  the  front  line,  and 
there  placing  them,  en  potence,  or  forward  at  a 
right  angle  from  the  left  flank,  so  as  to  make  a 
new  front,  and  to  fire  upon  the  flank  of  the 
Highlanders  if  they  should  come  forward  in  full 
force.  The  duke  then  placed  himself  in  the  front 
of  Howard's  regiment  betw-een  the  two  lines,  and 
Colonel  Belford,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  artil- 
lery, threw  some  ball  so  well  that  they  broke 
ground  in  the  midst  of  Cliarles's  reserve,  besjiat- 
tered  the  chevalier's  face  with  dirt,  and  killed 
one  of  his  attendants.  Upon  seeing  that  masses 
of  the  Highlanders  were  breaking  from  their 
centre  and  right  to  come  forward,  Belford,  who 
had  been  using  common  cannon-ball,  loaded  his 
field-pieces  with  grape-shot.  The  clan  Macin- 
tosh came  right  on  to  the  English  centime,  but  the 
fire  of  the  field-pieces  and  the  small-arms  of  the 
21st  regiment  made  them  incline  to  the  right ; 
other  clans,  however,  advanced  to  their  su|)port; 
and  tlien,  in  spite  of  grape-shot  and  musketry  in 
front,  and  the  flank  fire  from  Wolfe's  regiment, 
they  fired  their  ]>ieces,  threw  down  their  muskets, 
anil  attficked  the  English  left,  sword  in  hand, 
broke  through  Burrell's  regiment  in  the  first 
line,  and  pushed  forward,  through  the  gap  they 
had  made,  upon  the  second  line ;  but  there  they 
were  checked  by  Sempill's  regiment,  which, 
kneilinf'  down,  reserved  their  fire  till  they  came 
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close  up,  and  tlieii,  willi  tlieir  bayonets  fixed, 
gave  a  terrible  di.scliarge,  that  brought  a  great 
many  of  theni  to  the  ground.  Mo.st  of  tho.^e  who 
did  not  fall  turned  back  after  they  had  killed 
Lord  Robert  Kerr  and  some  twenty  men.  A 
few  of  the  most  desperate  still  pressed  on  with 
tlieir  broadswords  and  targets  to  break  into  Sem- 
Iiill's  regiment ;  but  not  a  man  of  them  could 
succeed ;  they  all  dropped  at  the  point  of  the 
well-directed  bayonets.'  It  was  calculated  that 
from  401)  to  500  of  them  fell  dead  or  desperately 
wounded  between  the  two  lines  of  the  English 
army.  This  was,  in  fact,  almost  all  the  fighting  ; 
the  rest  of  the  operations  at  CuUoden,  and  beyond 
it,  were  little  more  than  pursuit,  slaughtei-,  and 


butchery.  When  the  regiments  on  the  right  uf 
the  Highland  first  line  made  this  attack,  the  regi- 
ments on  the  left  of  that  Hue,  the  Fergusons  and 
the  three  Macdouald  clans,  wdio  tliought  that 
they  ought  to  liave  been  on  the  right,  did  not 
accompany  the  forward  movement,  but  hung 
Viack  till  the  Macintoshes  were  goring  themselves 
on  the  English  bayonets.  Then  they  came  for- 
ward, gave  a  general  discharge,  threw  down  their 
muskets,  and  drew  their  claymores ;  but  the 
grape-shot  and  the  musket-shot,  right  in  their 
teeth,  made  tliem  pause,  anil  when  the  Mac- 
donalds  saw  the  Macintoshes  running  back  from 
the  gap  they  had  made,  they  also  went  oft', 
pLirsued  by  some  English  dragoons.     The  Irish 


CuLLODEN  MooB,  lookiug  towards  the  Be-iuly  Loch- — From  a  sketch  on  the  spot  by  R.  Blackie. 


^lickets  in  Charles's  second  line  tired  upon  the  dra- 
goons, and  made  them  either  halt  or  wheel  about. 
Through  this  timely  check  the  Maedoualds,  the 
Kei-gusons,  and  all  that  remained  of  the  Macin- 
toshes, got  back  to  the  main  body,  which  was 
now  formed  into  one  single  line  instead  of  two. 
But  in  another  direction  Cumberland's  cavalry 
performed  a  more  important  service  than  the  dra- 
goons that  had  pursued  the  Macdonalds.  Gene- 
ral Hawley,  with  four  companies  of  the  Camp- 
bells of  Argyleshire,   had   succeeded  in  break- 


'  According  to  .1  letter  published  shortly  after  in  the  Scots 
Mftf/a^ine,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  made  a  sensible  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  managing  the  b.ayonet  against  the  High- 
landers;— "Before  this  the  bayonet  man  attacked  the  swordsman 
fronting  him ;  now  the  left-hand  b.ayouet-man  att.icked  tlie 
swordsman  fronting  his  right-hand  man.  He  was  then  covered 
by  the  adversary's  target  where  he  w;is  open  on  his  left,  and 
the  adversaiy's  right  was  open  to  him.  Tliis  manner  made  an 
essential  ditfereiice;  staggered  the  enemy,  who  were  not  pre- 
pared to  alter  their  way  of  fighting,  and  destroyed  them  in  a 
manner  rather  to  be  conceived  than  told." 

-  The  mounds  in  the  foregroimd  cover  the  gi'aves  of  those  slain 
iji  the  battle.  To  this  day  they  form  a  bright  gi-een  spot  amid.st 
the  blackness  of  the  moor,  and  are  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
Celd. 


iiig  down  the  east  wall  of  the  inclnsure,  whose 
north  wall  covered  the  flank  of  the  Highlanders  ; 
and  through  these  a])ertures  Lord  Ancrum  led 
Lord  Mark  Kerr's  dragoons,  and  some  of  Cob- 
ham's,  and  formed  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
rebels,  a  little  behind  them.  With  that  mass  of 
horse  in  such  a  threatening  position,  and  with 
the  whole  of  the  English  infantry  and  artillery, 
and  other  clouds  of  cavalry  coming  on  full  in 
their  fi-ont,  the  mountaineers  lost  heart  com- 
pletely, and  began  to  go  ofl'  the  field  in  small 
parties,  some  with  their  chiefs  and  officers,  and 
others  without  them.  "  At  this  sight,"  says  Ray, 
who  is  an  uncourteous  critic  of  Charles's  military 
conduct,  but  whose  assertions  are  supported  by 
every  contemporary  authority  at  all  entitled  to 
credit,  "their  mock  prince  wheeled  off' .and  fled; 
so  that  he  had  then  the  lionour  of  being  in  the 
front,  which  held  on  with  so  much  courage  that 
he  crossed  the  river  at  the  nearest  place,  at  the 
hazard  of  drowning,  and  never  stopped  nor  looked 
behind  him  until  he  got  to  Lord  Lovat's  house, 
where  he  staved  all  night."     It  is  said  that  Lord 
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Elclio,  before  the  blooily  game  wius  quite  finished, 
rode  up  to  Charles  and  implored  him  to  head  a 
general  and  desperate  charge  in  person  ;  that  the 
chevalier  turned  jiule  and  refused ;  and  that 
thereupon  Elcho  called  him  an  Italian  coward 
and  scoundrel,  and  swore  he  would  never  serve 
him  or  s]icak  to  him  again.  The  authority  for 
the  fact  is  Lord  Elcho  himself;  and,  though  his 
lordship  lived  an  exile  for  the  Stuarts'  cause,  he 
would  never  again  see  Prince  Charles.' 

The  fugitives  went  off  in  two  large  bodies:  the 
larger  one,  consisting  of  western  Highlanders, 
directing  their  flight  towards  Badenoch  ;  the 
other,  and  much  smaller  one,  consisting  of  the 
Erasers,  Lord  John  Drumniond's  regiment,  ami 
the  Irish  ]iickets,  retreating  to  Inverness.  Tiie 
latter  body  suffered  most,  being  pursued  till 
within  a  mile  of  Inverness  by  the  Duke  ot  Cum- 
berland's horse,  who  made  few  prisoners,  lint  shot 
or  cut  down  nearly  every  man  or  officer  they 
overtook  ;  for  they  had  learned  from  their  royal 
commander  that  rebels  had  no  claim  to  mercy. 
Cumberland  and  the  infantry  followed  leisurely 
towards  Inverness.  When  near  the  town  a 
drummer  jiresented  himself  with  a  letter  from 
the  French  officers,  and  Irish  officers  that  had 
been  in  Louis's  seiwice,  ottering  to  surrender  tliem- 
selves  prisoners  to  his  highness,  and  invoking 
from  the  English  generous  cpmrter  and  lionom-- 
able  treatment.  The  duke  promised  them  (piarter, 
and  then  sent  forward  a  company  of  grenadiers, 
who  took  possession  of  Inverness  and  of  the  arms 
which  the  French  and  Irish  there  laid  down.  It 
appeai-s  that  the  Highlanders  lost  three  times 
more  men  in  the  retreat  than  in  the  battle,  and 
that,  altogether,  there  perished  on  that  bloody 
day  from  2lt00  to  2500  men.  Many  of  their 
bravest  chiefs  were  killed  or  miserably  wounded 
on  the  field.  Maclean  of  Drimnin,  after  losing 
two  of  his  sons,  was  killed  by  a  random  shot, 
while  turning  to  look  foi'  his  third  son  ;  Cameron 
of  Locliiel  fell  wounded  with  grape-shot,  but  was 
carried  off  by  two  brothers,  between  whom  he 
was  advancing.  According  to  the  official  returns 
liublished  by  Cumberland  and  the  government, 
the  loss  of  the  English  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  officers  and  men,  amounted  only  to  310. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  was  the  exact  force  en- 
gaged, but  it  may  be  f.airly  assumed  that  Cum- 
berland had  from  7000  to  80(10  men,  fresh  and  in 
excellent  condition  ;  while  the  Highlanders,  with 
their  allies,  coidd  not  possibly  have  mustered 
4000,  and  these,  as  we  have  seen,  exhausted  by 
hunger,  incessant  fatigue,  and  that  fatal  night- 
march  and  counter-march,  which  made  their  con- 
dition— bad  enough  before — all  but  hopeless.  If 
all  the  Hessians  had  been  up  at  Culloden,  Cum- 
berland's armv  would  have  exceeded  13,0(10  men  ! 


^  MS.  Memoirs  of  Lord  Elclio,  aa  cited  by  Walter  Scott. 


The  carnage  which  had  been  committed,  and 
which  was  still  committing,  by  his  moveable 
columns,  his  royal  highness  was  pleased  to  style 
a  "little  blood-letting."^  We  can  almo.st  excuse 
his  royal  highness  for  thirsting  for  the  blood  of 
the  doubly -infamous  tr.aitor,  Fraser  of  Lovat. 
Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  wrote 
to  ministers,  "  I  believe  old  Lovat  will  not  escajio 
me."  The  chevalier,  as  we  have  stated,  fled 
straight  from   the   lit.'lil   of   Cidluden  to  Lovat's 


Skein  Dhu,  foiuid  on  the  field  of  Culloden. 
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house,  and  there  he  and  the  old  fox  met  for  the 
first  and  for  the  last  time.  They  could  only  ex- 
change mutual  condolences.  Lovat  was  then  so 
old  and  infirm  that  he  could  neither  ride  nor 
walk,  but  he  agreed  with  Locliiel  and  other  chiefs 
in  recommending  the  prosecution  of  a  mountain 
war,  or  at  least  the  keeping  together  of  the  clans, 
so  as  to  present  a  bold  countenance  to  the  enemj', 
and  obtain  honourable  or  merciful  conditions. 
But  the  chevalier's  head  was  completely  bewil- 
dered :  his  chief  favourites  and  advisers  were  only 
anxious  to  get  back  to  France  ;  and,  changing  his 
dress,  Charles  stole  away  by  night,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  to  Invergary,  near  Fort-Augustus. 
Left  to  shift  for  himself,  old  Lovat  put  himself 
in  a  sort  of  hammock,  and  was  carried  away  to 
a  good  liiiling-])lace  on  the  shoulders  of  some  of 
his  clan. 

Lord  (ieorge  Murray  hail  succeeded  in  rally- 
ing at  Buthven  about  120(.)  of  the  fugitives  from 
Culloden,  and  was  sustained  by  the  confident 
hope  of  collecting  such  an  army  as  might  face 
Cumberland  again :  but  there  was  no  corre- 
sponding spirit  on  the  part  of  the  chevalier ; 
there  was  no  means  of  provisioning  an  army ; 
and,  instead  of  inci-easing,  the  body  of  1200  men 
began  to  disperse.  At  Invergary  C'harles  him- 
self became  almost  a  solitary  fugitive,  and  began 
to  ti-ust  to  holes  in  the  rocks  and  other  hiding- 
places  for  his  safety.  All  his  company  took  leave 
of  him  except  O'Sullivan,  O'Neile,  and  one  Burke, 
a  common  servant,  who  knew  the  country  well, 
and  was  kept  as  a  guide.  With  this  slight  at- 
tendance Charles  stole  secretly  from  Invergary 
to  Loch  Arkaig,  in  Lochaber,  and  then  to  Glen- 
boisdale,  where  he  lurked  a  day  or  two,  and 
whei'e  he  received  a  message  from  Lord  George 


=  LettBi-3  from  the  Dnke  of  Cvimlierlaiid  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, in  Co.\e'H  Memoirs  oflhe  PtVutvi  Adminittratiojt. 
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Murray,  entreating  hiin  not  to  leave  Scotland 
just  yet.  The  chevalier  replied  to  Lord  (leorge 
that  he  must  go  to  France,  biit  that  he  hoped  to 
return  soon  with  powerful  reinforcements,  which 
he  was  quite  sure  of  obtaining.  But  to  embark 
was  uo  such  easy  matter;  the  English  cruisers 
continued  to  do  their  duty  well,  and  no  French 
ship  appeared  to  take  oti'  the  foi-lorn  adventurer. 
The  Duke  of  C'umljerlaud  advanced  to  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Fort-Augustus,  and  established 
liimself  there  in  the  very  centre  of  the  rebellious 
districts,  sending  out  parties  in  all  directions  to 
scom-ge  the  laud,  to  cut  off  every  Plighlander 
found  in  arms,  and  to  track  them  to  their  liiding- 
]ilaces  in  their  glens  and  mountains.  In  a  short 
time  all  the  j.ails  were  crammed,  notwith.standing 
a  great  number  being  shipped  off  for  Newcastle; 
and  more  were  killed  or  starved  than  were  made 
])risoners.  Every  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  fierce  passions  of  the  Argyleshiremeu  and  the 
otlier  Whig  clans  or  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Jacobite  Highlanders ;  and  the  worst  rabble  of 
the  regular  army  were  let  loose  to  plunder  and 
destroy.  In  many  places  the  disjiersed  clans 
were  liunted  down  like  wild  beasts — tracked  to 
their  dens  and  holes  in  the  hill-sides,  and  either 
burned  or  smothered  by  combustible  materials 
lighted  at  the  mouths  of  those  crannies,  or  com- 
pelled to  come  out  to  fall  u]ion  the  bayonets  and 
swords  of  their  pursuers.  These  men  were  not 
likely  to  make  a  distinction  which  their  royal 
leader  could  not  or  would  not  make :  the  duke 
had  declared  that  blood-letting  was  the  best 
i-emedy,  that  every  man  that  wore  the  tartan  in 
those  parts  was  a  rebel  and  traitor,  wliose  body, 
soul,  and  goods  were  forfeited ;  and  so  the  sol- 
diei'S  slashed  and  ])luudered  whei-ever  they  came, 
without  any  attention  to  guilt  or  innocence,  or  to 
degi-ees  of  guilt  or  degrees  of  misfortune.  In 
many  places  tliey  swept  the  country  so  bare  of 
everything,  that  the  inhabitants  were  left  to 
perish  with  hunger  on  the  hill-sides ;  and,  if  tra- 
dition is  to  be  credited,  there  were  not  wanting 
cases  where  the  horrors  of  hunger  led  to  the 
atrocities  of  cannibalism.  As  a  last  touch  to  the 
horrible  picture,  we  may  mention  what  is  assei'ted 
on  indisputable  authority,  that  the  Highland 
women  were  subjected  to  the  last  indignity  and 
brutality ;  that  their  children  were  freijuently 
shot,  stabbed,  or  thrown  over  the  rocks;  and  that 
it  became  a  common  spectacle  to  see  men,  women, 
and  children,  frantic  with  hunger,  following  in 
the  track  of  the  plunderers,  and  imploring  for  the 
blood  and  offal  of  their  own  lilack  cattle  carried 
off  and  slaughtered  for  the  use  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland's  army.  The  hangman  Hawley  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  this  war  of  extermination, 
which  la-sted  without  check  or  pause  till  the 
month  of  July,  when  his  royal  highness  rep.aired 


to  London  to  claim  and  wear  his  sullied  laurels. 
He  left  behind  him  in  Scotland  the  name  of  thu 
Butcher,  and  the  people  of  England,  disgusted 
sooner  than  any  other  with  cruelty,  confirmed 
this  title  to  the  hei-o  of  ('ulloden.' 

But  the  British  jjarliament  set  hardly  any 
limits  to  their  admiration,  gratitude,  or  genero- 
.sity.  No  less  a  sum  than  £2.'),000  ])er  annum, 
payable  out  of  the  duties  and  reveimes  coin|)os- 
ing  the  aggregate  fund,  was  added  to  the  duke's 
income  of  .£1.5,000,  payable  out  of  the  civil  list. 
Out  of  doors  this  i-e  ward  seemed  sufficiently  high, 
but  witliin  doors  it  was  not  opposed  by  a  single 
voice.  Pitt,  who  was  now  half  a  deputy-treasurer 
for  Ireland,  was  himself  ready  to  ])ropose  this 
large  annual  grant;  but  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
thought  that  the  proposition  would  come  better 
from  the  first  minister,  and  so  Mr.  Pelham  made 
it.  The  gratitude  of  the  parliament  and  caljinet 
seemed  to  begin  and  end  with  his  royal  high- 
ness. On  the  very  day  on  which  £25,000  a-year 
were  proposed  for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  we 
find  Duncan  Forbes,  the  lord -president,  begging 
and  entreating  for  £1500,  not  as  a  pension  to  him- 
self, not  as  a  reward  for  his  invaluable  services, 
but  to  enable  him  to  make  payment  of  sums  of 
money  he  had  borrowed  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment. "Above  nine  months  ago," says  this  able 
and  excellent  man,  "my  zeal  led  me  into  this 
north  country  to  quench  a  very  furious  rebellion, 
without  arms,  without  money,  without  credit ; 
and  if  the  king's  enemies  are  to  be  credited,  my 
endeavours  were  attended  with  some  success."- 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  Duncan  Forbes  wrote, 
and  his  friends  and  the  friends  of  justice  repre- 
sented his  case  to  a  most  corrupt,  jobbing,  and 
selfish  ministry.  The  amount  of  his  services  was 
known  to  most  men,  and  it  was  equally  notorious 
that  he  had  not  oidy  begged  .and  borrowed,  but 
that  he  had  expended  three  yeai's'  I'ent  of  his 
own  estates  in  the  public  cause.  He  had  also 
exposed  himself  to  more  personal  danger,  and, 
though  a  judge,  a  man  of  the  pen,  a  quiet  domes- 
tic man,  had  undergone  far  more  fatigue  than 
any  general  engaged  in  his  majesty's  service  in 
Scotland.  All  this,  we  say,  and  more  than  this, 
must  have  been  known  to  ministers,  and  yet  the 
government,  of  which  even  Pitt  was  a  member, 
not  only  left  his  merit  unrewarded,  but  abso- 
lutely failed  to  pay  him  either  the  money  he  had 
spent  out  of  his  own  private  fortune  or  the  debts 
he  had  contracted.  The  blood  turns  back  cold 
to  the  heart  in  contemplating  this  base  example 
of   national   or   rather   ministerial   ingratitude. 


'  "The  king,"  eays  Horace  Wulpole,  "is  much  inclined  to 
some  mercy ;  but  the  duke,  who  lias  not  so  much  of  Caaar  after 
a  victory  as  in  gaining  it.  isfof  thv  utmost  severUi/.  It  was  lately 
proposed  in  the  city  to  present  him  ^vith  the  freedom  of  some 
company  ;  one  of  the  .aldemien  Silid  aloud,  '  Then  let  it  be  of  the 
bitirlars.'  "—Letter  to  M-aiin.  ^  Culloden  Popi'i-a. 
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All  these  things,  together  with  (iUkt  miuttunililc 
wrongs,  deijressed  the  spirits  iiiid  liroke  tlie 
health  of  the  good  old  man,  and  he  died  not  long 
after  at  Edinburgh  (on  the  10th  of  December, 
1747),  in  the  sixty -third  year  of  his  age,  com- 
plaining on  his  death-bed  of  his  reduced  fortune 
and  of  "  the  oppi'ession  of  power,"  and  advising 
his  sou  never  to  think  of  getting  into  parliament.' 
His  ample  fortune  was,  indeed,  left  in  a  slate  of 
such  embarrassment,  that  the  best  frieuds  of  his 
family  saw  no  in-ospeet  of  relief,  but  in  saving  one 
of  his  estates  by  selling  the  other  and  employ- 
ing the  proceeds  in  discharging  the  debts  he  had 
contracted. 

While  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  being  wel- 
comed into  London  with  illuminations  and  sky- 
rockets, his  cousin  Charles  was  wandering  from 
place  to  place  iu  the  most  wretched  condition,  and 
making  himself  again  interesting,  not  by  his  own 
lieroism  and  address,  but  by  the  bravery,  exqui- 
site fidelity,  and  promptitude  of  others.  This 
course  of  life  lasted  five  long  months,  from  April 
to  September;  and  during  all  that  time  not  one 
of  the  hundreds  of  poor  peojile  he  was  obliged  to 
trust  could  be  induced  to  betray  him,  even  by 
the  government  otfcr  of  .£30,000.  Charles,  after 
hiding  for  a  ilay  or  two  in  Glenboisdale,  went  to 
Piorodale,  the  place  where  he  landed  on  Ins  first 
fatal  coming  to  our  island.  JIaedonald  of  Boro- 
dale  [irocured  him  an  open  boat  with  eight  oars 
at  Lochnanuagh,  and  there  Charles  embarked,  on 
the  evening  of  the  26th  of  April,  for  the  Long 
Island,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  French  ves- 
sel. He  was  still  accompanied  by  O'Sullivan, 
G'Neile.  and  Burke.  After  encountering  a  terrific 
storm  and  a  dark  night,  the  party  landed  in  Ben- 
becula,  on  the  Long  Island,  a  solitary  s]iot,  wholly 
destitute  of  the  means  of  sustaining  life.  They 
liad  brought  nothing  with  them  but  four  pecks  of 
oatmeal,  and  upon  tliis  and  the  water  of  a  brook 
they  were  obliged  to  subsist  for  two  days,  during 
which  the  storm  raged.  When  they  put  to  sea 
again  they  were  driven  from  their  course  by  an- 
other tempest,  which  blew  them  into  the  small 
island  of  Glas.  Here  the}'  were  received  by  a 
farmer  or  tacksman,  wlio  lent  one  of  the  Jiarty  a 
boat  to  proceed  to  the  island  of  Lewis,  wliere 
a  small  trading  or  fishing  vessel  was  lying.  Don- 
ald !MacIeod  got  safe  to  Lewis,  hired  the  little 
vessel,  and  sent  notice  to  Charles  that  he  had  done 
so ;  but  when  the  chevalier  got  to  the  port  of 
Lewis  he  found  that  the  master  of  the  vessel  had 
discovered  who  he  was,  and  would  not  stand  to 
his  bargain,  or  take  him  aboard  on  any  account. 
Cliarles  and  his  comi>anions  in  sull'ering  then  re- 
turned to  the  open  boat  which  had  brought  them 
from  Loelinanuagh,  and  put  to  sea,  uncertain 
whither  they  should  go.     Tliey  had  not  gone  far 
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from  Lewis  when  they  saw  two  men-of-war  under 
sail  in  the  distance,  and,  taking  these  ships  for 
Eugli.sh,  they  jmt  about  their  helm  and  ran  for 
the  nearest  shore,  which  was  a  snudi  island  to  the 
southward,  called  Issurt.  This  was  a  most  un- 
liajipv  mistake — the  continuance  of  an  unfortu- 
nate move  ;  for  the  shijis  were  in  fact  two  French 
frigates,  which  had  come  over  with  some  money, 
ammunition,  and  arms,  iind  which  had  put  into 
Lochnanuagh  only  a  few  hours  after  (Charles  had 
left  that  place.  When  the  two  shiiis  were  out  of 
sight  he  o'ept  along  the  shores  of  Issurt  and 
Harris :  but  here  was  a  fresh  alaiTU  ! — an  English 
sloop  of  wai',  Ij'ing  in  a  harbour  on  that  coast, 
spied  his  boat ;  but,  before  she  coidd  get  out,  his 
boatmen  pulled  away  and  got  into  a  small  creek 
on  the  coast  of  North  Uist.  There  the  Jiarty  lay 
hid  for  many  days,  supporting  life  with  some 
dried  fish  which  they  found  in  a  lone  hut.  About 
the  middle  of  May  they  put  to  sea  again  and 
made  the  island  of  South  Uist,  where  the  chief, 
or  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  the  island  — 
Macdonald  of  Clanronald — comforted  and  restored 
the  royal  fugitive,  whose  health  and  spirits  were 
breaking,  with  Spanish  wine  and  proper  food, 
and  gave  him  shoes  and  stockings — for  the  last 
of  the  Stuarts  was  almost  bare-foot.  But  his 
humiliations  were  not  over,  and  it  remained  for 
the  young  hero,  who  had  come  with  oaths  to  con- 
quer or  die,  to  cover  his  manhood  with  woman's 
clothes,  and  to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  yomig 
lady  as  a  waiting-woman.  General  Campbell, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle,  had  a  comnnssion 
to  search  the  islands  and  secure  the  fugitives 
and  the  di.safi'ected.  AVith  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  and  several  ships  of  war  and  trans- 
ports, Campbell  came  to  Barra,  where  he  made 
many  jn'isoners ;  from  Barra  he  sailed  to  St. 
Kilda,  and  from  St.  Kilda  he  returned  to  Barra, 
with  the  determination  of  going  to  South  Uist 
and  searching  the  island  from  end  to  end.  And, 
early  in  June,  South  Uist  was  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  ships  and  boats,  while  companies 
of  soldiers  were  put  on  shore  to  scour  the  interior 
and  search  every  house,  cavern,  nook,  and  corner 
of  the  island.  But  Clanronald  had  ple<lged  his 
faith,  and  the  islanders  were  resolute  to  respect 
the  sacred  rights  of  hospitality  and  misfcn-tuue  ; 
and,  by  a  combination  of  ingenuity,  activity,  and 
vigilance,  which  must  have  been  incessant,  and 
exercised  at  one  time  or  other  by  nearly  eveiy 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  place,  they  con- 
trived to  delude  the  troops  and  to  conceal  their 
guest  from  the  first  to  the  last  week  of  June, 
when  the  generous  Flora  Macdonald  undertook  to 
carry  Charles  to  a  safer  i)lace,  and  ]irocure  the 
means  for  so  doing.  This  young  lady,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Macdonald  of  Milton,  in  tlie  isle  of  South 
■|  LTist,  was  nearly  related  to  the  chevalier's  host, 
24o 
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Clanrouakl,  and  was  on  a  visit  at  his  house.  She  ,  where  Lady  Margaret  IMaoilonald  wiis  then  resid- 
was  distressed  day  after  day  by  seeing  tlie  dan-  ing.  This  lady,  who,  like  her  husband,  Sir  Alex- 
ger  the  chevalier  was  rniMung,  anil  by  hearing  i  ander,  had  once  been  a  Jacobite  of  the  deepest 

hue,  gave  the  lady  and  her  nioek  maid  a  good 
dinner,  and,  as  her  house  was  open  to  the  visits  of 
officers  and  troops,  she  sent  them  forward  to  her 
kinsman  and  factor,  M.acdonald  of  Kingsliurgh, 
more  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  Near  to  tliis 
from  his  enemies,  she  would  do  it.     Upon  this  \  place  the  chevalier  put  on  a  liighland  dress,  and 

then   Flora  left  him  to  the  care  of  Kiiigsburgh, 
and  went  home  to  her  stepfather's  hoiise. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  at  Kingsbiirgh's 
house  in  Skye,  the  chevalier  left  that  island  and 
went  over  to  the  small  island  of  Rasay,  which 


accounts  of  his  distressed  condition  from  his  con 
stant  attenilant  tVNeile,  who  visited  the  house 
clandestinely  for  food  and  advice.    She  expressed 
an  earnest  desire  to  see  the  prince  in  person,  and 
declared  that,  if  she  could  in  any  way  save  him 


O'Neile  ventured  to  propose  that  she  should  take 
Charles,  dressed  in  woman's  clothes,  as  her  maid, 
and  conduct  him  out  of  South  Uist  to  Skye.     At 
first  Flora  Jilacdonald  thought  the  scheme  fantas- 
tical and  dangerous,aud  positively  declined  it;  but 
soon   after  this  conversation 
means  were  found  to  introduce 
to  her,  at  asolitary  farm-house, 
the  prince  in  person,  and  then 
his  sad  condition,  his  thin  and 
wasted  habit  of  body,  and  his 
arguments  went  to  her  heart 
and  removed  all  scru])les;  and 
she  went  forthwith  from  this 
interview  to  put  the  scheme 
into  execution.  Nobody  could 
possibly  leave  the  island,  or 
escape  the  crinsers'  row-boats 
and  guards,  without  a  jjass- 
port.     Flora  asked   and  ob- 
tained  from  her  stepfather, 
Hugh  Macdonald,  who  com- 
manded  part   of   the    troops 
assembled  in    South  Uist,  a 
pass  for  herself  and  her  lady's 
maid,  Betty  Burke ;  and  she 
further  induced   the  captain 
to  recommend  to  his  wife,  residing  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  the  said  Betty  as  an  excellent  spinner  of 
flax,  and  a  faithful  servant.     We  are  following 
Flora  Macdonald's  own  account  of  the  transac- 
tion, which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  or 
dictated  by  herself.'     It  is  said  there,  or  rather 
it  is  left  to  be  inferred,  that  her  stepfather  was 
not   admitted    into   the   dangerous    secret,   but 
deceived  by  Flora's  ingenuity  ;  but  neither  Cap- 
tain  Hugh   Macdonald,  nor   other  Macdonalds 
in  South   Uist   and   in  Skj'e,   were    really   im- 
posed upon   by  the  young  lady.       Having  ob- 
tained   the   passport,  a  boat,  six  boatmen,  and 
some   provisions,  and  sent  a  dress  to  Charles, 
she  walked  along  the  sea-shore  with  Lady  Clan- 
ronald,  and  met  the  proscribed    Stuart  in   his 
female  attii'e.      On  the  following  morning,  the 
weather  being  calm  and  serene,  Charles,  Flora, 
and  the  six  boatmen  set  out  for  Skye.      The 
generous  lady  and  her  maid,  the  prince,  landed 
safe  at  Mugstole,  the  seat  of  the  Macdonalds, 


'  "Narrative  of  Flora  Macdonald,"  giving  an  account  of  her 
interviews  with  Charles,  ifcc,  in  Homes  Appendix. 


The  Isle  of  tsKVL-,  fiom  Rasay,  the  place  where  the  Chevalier  crossed. 
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was  only  six  miles  off.  The  chief,  Macleod  of 
Rasay,  who  had  fought  for  the  jiretender  both  at 
Falkirk  and  at  Culloden,  was  lying  hid  some- 
where on  the  mainland,  but  his  sons  were  at 
home,  and  they  accommodated  Charles  in  a  cow- 
shed. They  had  no  better  lodging  to  give  him — 
there  was  nothing  better  left  on  the  island  ;  for  a 
detachment  of  King  George's  ai-my  had  been  there 
a  few  days  before  with  fire  and  sword,  had  carried 
off  all  the  cattle,  and  burned  every  house  in 
Rasay.  While  the  chevalier  was  lying  pinched 
with  hunger  in  the  cow-shed  at  Rasay,  his  gene- 
rous deliverer  Flora  Macdonald  was  aiijirehendeil 
by  some  of  the  militia  in  Skye,  jiut  on  board  a 
king's  ship,  and  carried  as  a  jirisoner  and  a  dan- 
gerous rebel  to  London.  Her  secret  had  beeu 
forced  from  the  poor  boatmen  who  had  ferried 
her  and  Charles  from  South  Uist.  Kingsburgh 
also  was  laid  in  durance  and  threatened  with 
nothing  less  than  death.  In  the  state  in  which 
matters  now  were,  the  wisest  and  best  thing  to 
do  was  to  scare  the  wretched  fugitive  back  to 
France  —  to    permit   and    connive    at    Charles's 
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escape.  George  II.  was  not  a  bloodtliirsty  jn-ince, 
and  even  if  his  nature  had  l)een  more  severe  lie 
would  not  have  chosen  to  draw  dt>wn  n])on  him- 
self the  odium  of  Eurojie  and  the  criticism  of 
every  civilized  court,  by  putting  to  death  :\s  a 
felon  and  traitor  the  descendant  of  many  kings. 
To  have  kept  Charles  as  a  state  jirisoner  either 
in  Scotland  or  England,  or  even  in  the  American 
))lantations,  would  have  been  very  troublesome, 
and  might  have  proved  exceedingly  dangerous. 
For  the  safety,  for  the  honour  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  it  wa-s  better  to  let  him  go  than  to 
catch  him ;  and  we  cannot  help  believing  that 
this  was  the  opinion  of  a  considerable  jiortion  of 
the  English  cabinet,  and  of  not  a  few  of  the 
officere  that  were  serving  in  Scotland.' 

After  staying  some  days  with  the  sons  of 
Macleod  of  Easay,  the  chevalier  returned  to  the 
Isle  of  Skye — not  to  the  bounds  of  the  Macdo- 
nalds,  but  to  those  of  Mackinnon  of  Mackinnoii, 
who  had  sent  his  clan  to  join  tlie  rebel  army. 
The  Mackiimons  received  him  with  great  kind- 
ness, procured  him  a  boat,  and  carried  him  to 
Loch  Nevis,  on  the  mainland,  about  twelve  miles 
from  Borodale.  Here  he  learned  that  there  were 
lines  of  troops  with  sentinels  so  placed  as  to 
watch  every  road,  every  path,  by  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  having  fii-es  lighted  on  the  hills  .at 
regular  distances.  But  some  of  the  Macdonalds 
of  Glennaladel  smuggleil  him  through  a  gulley 
or  narrow  channel  worn  by  a  mountain  stream 
juuong  the  rocks ;  and  after  crossing  the  line  of 
posts,  they  resolved  to  conduct  him  out  of 
the  Westei'n  Highlands  right  into  the  Ross-shire 
Highlands,  and  lodge  him  among  the  Maeken- 
zies,  who  had  remained  during  the  war  on  the 
side  of  King  George,  and  were  therefore  not 
scourged  witli  the  visitations  of  troops  now. 
The  chief  of  Glennaladel  thought  that  the  Mac- 
kenzies  would  not  lietray  the  helpless  fugitive, 
and  that,  notwithstanding  their  exceeding  loyalty 
to  the  established  government,  they  would  assist 
in  the  escape  of  the  sou  of  their  ancient  kings. 
Accordingly  Charles  and  Glennaladel,  with  two 
or  three  attendants,  set  out  on  foot  for  Ross-shire. 
The  journey  w;is  long  and  rough.  When  they 
came  to  the  braes  of  Kintail,  inhabited  by  the 
Macraws,  the  most  barbarous  of  the  Highland 
clans,  they  were  likely  to  perish  for  want  of  food, 
and  were  ajipareutly  s.aved  only  by  the  timely 
arrival  of  another  fugitive — a  Macdonahl — who 
had  fought  for  Charles  at  Culloden,  from  being 
seized  and  delivered  up ;  for  a  Macraw,  with 
whom  they  liad  taken  up  their  lodging,  ex- 
claimed against  the  Highlanders  who  had  been 


'  III  a  letter  dated  the  18th  of  May,  or  jxist  a  month  after  the 
battle  of  Culloden,  Horace  Walpole  says,  *'  The  pretender  is  not 
openly  taken,  but  many  people  think  he  is  in  their  power; 
however,  /  daresay/  lie  will  be  allowed  to  acape:  and  some  French 
fihips  are  hoverijig  about  the  coast  to  receive  him." 


in  arms,  saying  that  they  and  tiioae  who  still 
protected  the  young  jireteuder  were  fools  and 
madmen,  and  that  tliey  ouglit  to  relieve  them- 
selves and  their  country  by  giving  him  u]),  and 
taking  the  large  reward  which  government  li.ad 
oftereil.  This  new  Macdonahl,  who  recognized 
the  chevalier  at  first  sight,  was  of  still  further 
service;  for  he  warned  him  that  some  troops 
had  got  even  into  Ross-shire,  and  he  told  liini  of 
a  much  safer  hiding-jjlace,  where  he  liimself  had 
passed  the  preceding  night.  Tiiis  was  a  cave  of 
the  rock  in  the  great  mountain  of  Corado,  which 
lies  between  Kintail  and  (ilenmoristoii.  "There," 
said  thisM.acdonald,  "live  seven  men  upon  whom 
the  prince  may  absolutely  depend  ;  for  they  are 
brave  and  faithful,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
in  his  army."  Charles  and  his  companions  put 
themselves  under  the  guidance  of  tliis  Mac- 
donahl, who  conducted  them  to  the  wildest  and 
most  craggy  part  of  the  mountain,  and  into  the 
secret  cave,  where  they  found  six  of  the  seven 
men  assembled  at  dinner  upon  a  sheep  which  the}' 
ha<l  lifted  that  very  day.  The  dwellers  in  the 
cave  were,  in  fact,  what  would  have  been  called 
in  other  countries  freebooters,  brigands,  or  ban- 
ditti ;  but  wliether  they  had  adopted  th.at  course 
of  life  recently  under  the  pressure  of  their  diffi- 
culties, or  whether  they  were  veterans  in  the 
profession,  is  not  mentioned. 

The  seven  men  of  the  cave  fell  u]jou  their 
knees,  for  some  of  them  knew  the  pei-son  of  the 
prince  in  spite  of  his  sad  and  ragged  condition. 
With  such  hosts  his  toilet  was  soon  improved 
and  his  diet  also.  The  seven  brethren  lifted 
some  clean  linen,  by  stopping  the  servants  of 
certain  English  officers  who  were  following  their 
masters  from  Fort-Augustus  to  Strathglas  witii 
their  |jortmanteaus.  Food  was  jjroeureil  in  an 
eipially  unceremonious  m.anner,  and  some  com- 
parative delicacies  were  bought  .at  Fort-Augus- 
tus, under  the  beard  of  Cumberland's  officers  and 
executioners.  That  fort  was  not  above  eight 
miles  distant.  Charles  stayed  in  the  cave  with  the 
freebooters  five  weeks  and  three  days  ;  but  then 
he  began  to  long  for  better  comjiany,  and  in- 
structed Glenn.-dadel  to  find  out  some  neighbour- 
ing gentlemen  with  whom  he  might  trust  him- 
self. The  seven  conjured  Glennaladel  to  dis- 
suade the  prince  from  this  purpose,  s,aying,  that 
no  reward  could  jiossiblj'  tempt  them;  foi'.  if  they 
betrayed  the  prince,  they  mu.st  tlee  their  country, 
as  nobody  would  speak  to  them  except  to  curse 
them ;  whereas  £30,000  was  a  great  reward  for  a 
poor  Highland  gentleman,  who  could  go  away  to 
Edinbui'gh  or  Loudon  with  his  money,  where  his 
treachery  would  be  unnoticed,  and  where  he 
would  find  people  enough  to  eat  his  meat  and 
drink  his  wine,  and  live  with  him  as  liis  friends.'' 
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Peter  Grant,  however,  one  of  the  seven,  siihmittf  il 
to  royal  onlers,  and  went  into  Lochaber  to  find 
out  some  gentlenieu  of  the  name  of  Cameron.  The 
first  Cameiou  he  met  was  the  brave  chief,  Came- 
ron of  Clunes,  who  sent  Peter  back  to  the  cave 
to  assure  the  prince  that  he  would  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  Glenquoich,  where  he,  Clunes,  had  a 
little  hut  in  a  secret  place.  Charles  instantly 
left  the  cave  and  travelled  along  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  in  a  very 
stormy  night;  but,  as  he 
thought  it  necessary  to 
lie  concealed  by  day,  he 
did  not  reach  Glen- 
quoich  and  the  little  hut 
at  the  time  appointed, 
and  when  he  got  there 
lie  found  neither  the 
chief  nor  food  to  eat. 
Peter  Grant,  liowever, 
supplied  both  these  defi- 
ciencies: hekilledadeer. 
and  found  out  Clunes 
again,  who  forthwith 
came  to  the  hut  with 
his  three  sons.  The 
chief  informed  Charles, 
who  wanted  to  get  to 
Badenoch,  where  the 
gentle  Lochiel  and  Cluny 

were  lurking,  that  the  troops  and  scouts  of  gov- 
ernment were  exceedingly  numerous,  and  that 
all  the  ferries  of  the  rivers  and  lochs  were  so 
strictly  guarded  that  such  a  journey  was,  for  the 
present^  impossible.  It  was  therefoi-e  resolved 
to  keep  close  for  a  time  in  or  about  the  little 
hut  in  Glenquoich.  They  were  in  this  situation 
when  Macdonald  of  Loohgary  and  Dr.  Cameron, 
Locliiel's  own  brother,  penetrated  into  the  dis- 
trict in  search  of  the  prince ;  for  Lochiel  and 
Cluny  had  both  concluded  that  he  must  he 
.somewhere  to  the  north  of  the  lakes.  These  two 
gentlemen  found  out  Charles,  and,  after  many 
more  dangers  ami  hard.ships,  they  succeeded  in 
conveying  him  into  Badenoch,  where,  at  a  place 
called  Mellanauir,  he  met  Lochiel  and  Cluny,' 
The  gentle  Lochiel  was  still  lame,  and  suffering 
from  the  wouixis  he  had  received  in  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  After  staying  a  day  or  two  in  a  hut 
called  Uiskehibra,  the  two  chiefs  conducted  the 
prince  to  a  still  better  hiding-place  in  the  gi-eat 


mountainof  Benalder,  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Erich  t, 
which  Cluny  had  fitted  up  some  months  before 
for  his  own  use  and  that  of  his  wounded  friend. 
It  waa  very  approjn-iately  called  "  the  cage." 

"  The  cage,"  says  Cluny,  "  was  no  larger  than 
to  contain  six  or  seven  persons,  four  of  whom 
were  frequently  employed  j)layiug  at  cards,  one 
idle  looking  on,  one  baking,  and  another  tiring 
bread  and  cooking."-     Here  the  party  remained 


Loch  Ericht  and  Be.valdrr  ' — From  Scotland  lllustr.-iteij 


caged  till  the  13lh  of  September,  when  a  nies- 
s;ige  arrived  from  Cameron  of  Clunes,  to  inform 
Charles  that  two  French  frig.ates  had  ]iut  into 
Lochnanuagh,  and  were  waiting  there  to  cai-i-y 
him  and  his  friends  off.  The  chevalier  set  out 
immediately,  but  as  he  travelled  only  by  night 
he  did  not  arrive  at  the  port  till  the  19th. 
Other  messages  had  warned  other  gentlemen 
lying  in  concealment  u]i  and  down  the  country; 
and  besides  Lochiel,  Cluny,  and  Colonel  Eoy 
Stuart,  about  100  embarked  with  Charles  on  the 
20th  of  September  at  Lochnanuagh,  the  very 
spot  where  he  h.ad  landed  fourteen  numths  before. 
He  disembarked  at  a  little  port  near  Morlaix,  in 
Brittany,  on  the  29th  of  September,  and  thence 
proceeded  to  Paris.  But,  before  this  time,  many 
of  those  who  had  ventured  for  him  had  been 
lianged  and  beheaded,  with  the  usual  and  re- 
volting accompaniments  of  drawing  and  quarter- 
ing; and  afterwards  while  Charles  was  showing 
his  face  in  the  French  opera,  the  heads  of  braver 


'  Chuiy's  iiccount  at  Lochiel  <".nd  himself  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden,  &c,.  in  Home's  Appendix.  The  original  of  this  paper, 
dictated  by  the  chief,  together  with  other  MSS.  and  letters  relat- 
ing to  the  Highland  war,  was  put  into  Home's  hands  by  Chuiy's 
son  and  successor.  -  Cluny's  .account  in  Home's  Appendix. 

•^  In  the  extreme  north-west  of  Perthsliire,  and  stretching 
into  the  sliire  of  Inverness,  lies  the  wild  and  lonely  Loch  Ericht. 
The  view  is  taken  fi'oni  the  approach  to  its  southern  extremity, 
in  which  a  glimpse  of  the  loch  is  caught  just  under  the  moun- 
t.iiu  of  Benalder,  and  of  the  Water  of  Ericht,  which  flows  from 


it.  On  tlie  east  side  of  the  loch,  about  a  mile  or  two  from  the 
south  end,  a  small  cave  is  pointed  out  .as  having  .afforded  shelter 
.and  concealment  to  the  young  chevalier  after  the  battle  of 
Culloden.  It  is  formed  by  detached  blocks  of  stone,  which, 
having  slid  into  their  present  situation,  form  a  nide  chamber 
into  which  two  or  three  individuals  might  creep.  The  fugitives, 
however,  had  enlarged  its  dimensions  by  erecting  a  hut  of  trees 
in  front  of  its  entrance,  from  which  circumstance  it  olitainwl 
the  name  of  "the  cage,''  by  which  it  w.as  popularly  known  at 
the  time. — Wilson'.s  .Scotland  Itlustralfd. 
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ami  better  men  were  exhibited  at  Temple  Bar,  on 
the  walls  of  Carlisle,  York,  and  other  places. 

If  there  had  been  no  glory,  nothing  at  all 
striking  or  romantic,  in  the  war  which  pnt  an  end 
to  the  rebellion,  there  was  no  mercy,  no  gene- 
rosity iu  princely  bosoms  after  the  victory ;  and 
statesmen  and  judges  seemed  but  too  well  dis- 
posed to  make  the  law  as  sharp  as  Cumberland's 
sword.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  the  nation  would  be  found  to  have 
advanced  in  humanity ;  but  the  severities  exer- 
cised now  were  greater  than  those  which  had 
been  exercised  against  the  Scotch  rebels  in  1715 
— far  greater,  and  less  necessary.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  continueil  to  be  ''for  the  ntmost 
svi'crit^.'"  Both  in  Scotland  and  iu  England  nu- 
merous prisons  were  crowded  with  victims,  and 
for  some  time  vast  numbers  were  lodged  in  the 
holds  of  ships  of  war  and  transports — packed, 
huddled  together,  like  Africans  on  board  slave- 
/  shi])s.  Hence  arose,  in  many  cases,  fevers  and 
diseases,  which  robbed  the  gibbets  of  their  ]M"ey, 
and  which  did  not  always  respect  the  govern- 
ment soldiers  and  sailors,  but  carried  off  the  vic- 
tors as  well  as  the  van(|uished,  the  jailei-s  iis  well 
as  the  captives.  In  Carlisle  there  were  neai'ly 
400  unfortunate  Scots  crowded  into  a  place  not 
large  enough  for  forty ;  but  the  common  men 
were  allowed  to  cast  lots,  one  in  twenty  to  be 
tried  and  hanged,  and  the  rest  to  be  transported 
to  our  West  Indian  jjlautations  without  any 
trial.  In  defiance  of  the  recognized  rights  of  the 
courts  of  Scotland,  and  in  open  contravention  of 
ai-ticles  in  the  act  of  union,  the  Scottish  prisoners 
were  all  removed  for  trial  to  England,  out  of 
dread  of  the  partiality  or  comjjassion  of  their 
countiymen.  After  the  rebellion  of  1715  an 
English  prelate — the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  of  those 
days — had  lamented  that  the  lenity  of  govern- 
ment "  gave  occasion  for  seditious  insinuations, 
as  if  only  a  few  beggars  were  to  be  sacrificed  for 
the  transgression  of  their  lairds."  There  was 
scarcely  any  ground  for  such  a  complaint  now, 
for  lords,  and  lairds,  and  gentlemen,  both  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch,  were  executed  iu  plenty.  One 
of  the  first  that  suffered  was  Francis  Towuley, 
the  colonel  of  the  Manchester  regiment.  He 
W!is  hanged  on  Keimington  Common,  had  his 
bowels  torn  out,  and  his  heart  cast  into  a  fire ; 
and  eight  of  his  officers  and  men  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  at  the  same  place.  Similar 
executions  took  place  at  York,  Brampton,  and 
Penrith  ;  and  aViout  eighty  gliastly  heads  were 
kept  and  exhibited  in  different  jiarts  of  the  north, 
as  if  to  drive  back  the  people  towards  their  an- 
cient barbarity.  Charles  Eadcliffe,  brother  to 
the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  who  had 
suffered  in  171 G,  had  escaped  tlie  block  then  \^y 
breaking  out  of  prison  ;  but   now  he  had  been 


lately  cajitured  on  board  a  Fi-ench  ve.ssel  carrying 
arms  and  supplies  to  the  young  jiretender  iu 
Scotland,  and  he  was  put  to  death  without  any 
fresh  trial,  but  upon  his  former  .sentence,  passed 
thirty  years  ago.  He  died  witli  tlie  greatest  for- 
titude upon  Tower-hill,  and  his  headless  body 
was  interred  near  the  headless  body  of  his  bi-other 
iu  St.  Giles's  Cliurch.  Elcho  and  many  of  the 
lords  and  gentlemen  had  escaped  to  the  Continent 
— the  Duke  of  Perth  had  died  at  sea  on  his  pas- 
sage— but  Cumberland's  detachments  caught  and 
made  fast  the  Earl  of  Cromarty  and  his  sou  Lord 
Macleod,  Lord  Kilmarnock,  Lord  Balnierino, 
Lord  Mordiugton,  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  and 
several  other  pei'sons  of  distinction  ;  and,  last  of 
all,  old  Lord  Lovat,  who,  after  many  escajjes,  was 
found  concealed  in  a  hollow  tree  in  one  of  the 
wildest  parts  of  the  Highlands.  Parliament  had 
passed  an  act  for  attainting  all  that  had  e.scaped, 
and  that  did  not  surrender  themselves  before  the 
12th  of  July.  The  list  was  long,  aiul  included 
some  of  the  highest  names  in  Scotland,  and  nearly 
all  the  great  Highland  chiefs.  On  the  2Sth  of 
July  the  Earls  of  Cromarty  and  Kilmarnock  and 
Lord  Balmerino,  who  claimed  their  ]irivileges, 
were  brought  before  the  ]ieers  in  Westminstei- 
Hall,  where  the  chancellor, Lord  Ilardwicke,  who 
had  been  appointed  lord  high-steward,  presided. 
The  scene  was  solemn  and  grand.  Cromarty,  a 
timid  man,  shed  tears  ;  and  the  other  earl,  Kil- 
marnock, though  behaving  with  more  dignity, 
[ileaded  guilty,  as  did  Cromarty,  both  expressing 
remoi-se  for  their  past  conduct;  but,  old  Loj'd 
Balmerino,  the  hero  of  the  Jjarty,  jjleaded  not 
guilty,  and  took  exceptions  to  the  indictment. 
"  He  is,"  says  Walpole,  "  the  most  natural  brave 
old  fellow  I  ever  saw:  the  highest  intrepidity, 
even  to  indifference.  At  the  bar  he  behaved  like 
a  soldier  and  a  man;  in  the  intervals  of  form, 
with  carelessness  and  humour."  While  the  peers 
were  withdrawn  to  their  own  chamber,  jjrevious 
to  delivering  their  verdict,  Murray,  the  solicitor- 
general  (afterwards  Lord  Mansfield),  asked  Bal- 
merino why  he  had  put  in  a  pica  which  his  soli- 
citor had  pi-eviously  informed  him  could  be  of  no 
use?  The  old  Scot,  who  was  witty  as  well  as 
brave,  asked  the  bystanders  who  this  jjerson  was; 
and  being  told,  he  said,  iu  a  tone  which  must 
have  chilled  the  lieart  of  that  able  and  rising 
lawyer  — "  Oh,  Mr.  Murray !  I  am  extremely 
glad  to  see  you;  I  have  been  with  several  of  your 
relations ;  the  good  lady  your  mother  was  of  great 
use  to  us  at  Perth  !"  Murray,  indeed,  came  of  a 
very  Jacobite  stock;  and  his  elder  brother.  Lord 
Dunbar,  was  minister  or  secretary  to  the  pre- 
tender. When  the  peers  returned  to  their  places, 
the  lord  high-steward  a.sked  them  sevei'ally  whe- 
ther Lord  Balmerino  was  guilty  or  not  guilty ; 
and  all  said — Guilty,  upon   honour,     lie  then 
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begged  their  pardon  for  giving  so  iiurIi  trouble; 
and,  as  he  went  away,  he  said,  "  They  call  me  a 
Jacobite ;  1  am  no  moie  a  Jacc)V)ite  than  any  that 
tried  me ;  but  if  the  Groat  Mogul  hatl  set  uj)  his 
stanilard  I  should  have  followed  it,  for  I  could 
not  starve."  If  ])0Vfrty  could  have  excused  re- 
hellion,  all  three  lords  might  have  i)leaded  it. 
Since  the  stopping  of  a  iiension  allowed  to  liira 
by  Sir  Eobert  Walpole,  Kilmarnock,  though  a 
fourfold  earl — being  Earl  of  Errol,  of  Linlithgow, 
and  of  Callendar,  as  well  as  of  Kilmarnock — 
had  often  wanted  a  dinner;  and  the  Earl  of  Cro- 
marty was  not  in  better  circumstances.  On  being 
brought  up  to  receive  sentence  both  these  earls 
sued  for  mercy.  "  My  own  fate,"  said  Croraarty^ 
"ia  the  least  part  of  my  suffering;  but,  my  lords, 
I  have  involved  an  affectionate  wife  with  an  un- 
born infant  as  jxirties  of  my  guilt  to  share  its 
penalties.  I  have  involved  my  eldest  son,  whose 
youth  and  regard  for  his  parent  hurried  him 
down  the  stream  of  rebellion.  I  have  involved 
eight  innocent  children,  who  must  feel  their  pa- 
rent's punishment  before  they  know  his  guilt. 
Let  the  silent  eloquence  of  their  grief  and  tears 
supply  my  want  of  persuasion  "  Lord  Kilmar- 
nock, who  hail  infinitely  more  self-possession,  and 
who  had  a  fine  voice,  an  extremely  fine  pei'son, 
and  a  noble  carriage,  made  what  was  considered 
by  all  an  able  and  impressive  speech.  He  spoke 
so  well,  that  Lord  Leicester  went  up  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  and  said,  •'  I  never  heard  so  great 
an  orator  as  Lord  Kilmarnock.  If  I  was  your 
grace,  I  would  pardon  him,  and  make  him  pay- 
master to  the  forces,  like  Pitt." 

The  chancellor,  as  lord  high -steward,  pi-o- 
uounced  the  horrible  sentence  of  death,  as  trai- 
tors, upon  the  three  lords.  Great  intercession 
was  made  for  the  two  earls,  but  ajiparently  little 
or  none  for  old  Balmerino,  who  w-ouhl  h.ave  ex- 
cited more  sympathy  in  magnanimous  hearts 
than  either  of  the  earls.  A  pardon  was  granted 
to  Lady  Cromarty  for  her  husband,  and  the  two 
others  were  ordered  for  execution  on  the  18th  of 
August.  Kilmarnock  was  not  so  light-hearted, 
but  old  Balmerino  continued  to  be  joyous  with 
his  pretty  young  wife  almost  to  the  last.'  On 
the  fatal  morning,  just  Ijefore  they  came  out  of 
the  Tower,  he  called  for  wine  and  drank  a  bum- 
per to  the  health  of  King  James.  Both  the  lords 
were  made  to  walk  on  foot  from  their  |)rison  to 
the  scaffold.  Kilmarnock,  on  account,  we  suppose, 
of  the  superiority  of  his  rank  and  title,  walked 
first,  supported  by  two  Presbyterian  preachers, 
and  dressed  all  in  black.  Balmerino  followed, 
all  alone,  wearing  a  blue  coat  turned  up  with 
red,  "  his  rebellious  regimentals,"  a  large  loose 
flannel  waistcoat,  and  under  that  his  shroud  and 


grave-clothes.  Their  hearses  were  close  behind 
them.  Kilmarnock  ascended  the  scaffold  ;  he 
seemed  terrified,  but  yet  ])re.served  the  dignity 
of  a  gentleman.  He  stood  and  prayed  some  time 
with  one  of  the  ministers,  who  wejit  the  wliile. 
His  penitence  wa.s  much  admired  ;  he  delivered  ;i 
long  speech  to  the  sheriff,  and  stuck  to  the  recan- 
tation he  had  made  at  his  trial,  declaring  he  was 
satisfied  with  tlie  legality  of  King  George's  title. 
At  last  he  knelt  down  "with  a  visible  unwilling- 
ness to  depart,"  and  the  executioner  struck  off 
his  head  at  a  single  blow.  The  scaffold  was  then 
newly  strewed  with  sawdust,  the  blood  on  the 
block  was  covered,  the  executioner  put  on  a  new 
dress  and  took  uj)  a  new  axe.  "  And  then  came 
old  Balmerino,  treading  with  the  air  of  a  gene- 
ral." He  walked  round  the  scaflbld,  bowed  to 
the  people,  w-ent  up  to  his  coffin,  read  the  in- 
scription on  the  lid,  and,  with  a  nod  and  a  smile, 
said  it  was  all  right.  He  then  gazed  aroun<l 
him  upon  the  sjiectators  who  had  assembled  in 
amazing  numbers,  and  he  read  a  long  paper  in 
an  audible  voice  and  gave  it  to  the  sheriff.  He 
mentioned  George  as  a  good  kind  of  prince,  but 
denied  his  right  to  the  throne,  and  declared  that 
Prince  Charles  was  so  sweet  a  prince  that  flesh 
and  blood  could  not  resist  following  him.  In 
trying  the  block  he  exclaimed,  "If  I  had  a  thou- 
sand lives  I  would  lay  them  all  down  here  in 
the  same  cause."  He  called  up  the  executioner, 
felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  asked  him  how  many 
blows  he  had  given  Kilmarnock,  and  then  gave 
the  headsman  three  guineas,  saying  he  never 
was  rich,  that  this  was  all  the  money  he  now 
had,  and  he  wished  it  was  inore.^  Two  clergy- 
men came  u])  to  oiler  their  assistance,  but  he  de- 
clined it.  He  then  pulled  off  his  periwig,  took 
a  plaid  cap  out  of  his  pocket,  and  put  it  on  his 
head,  sa3'ing  he  would  die  a  Scotchmnn.  He 
pulled  oti'  his  coat  and  gave  it  to  the  executioner, 
whom  he  patted  on  the  back,  and  encouraged 
him  to  do  his  work  like  a  man.  He  stretche<l 
his  neck  across  the  block,  and  gave  the  sign  in- 
stantly "  by  tossing  up  his  arm  as  if  he  were 
giving  the  signal  for  battle."  But  the  heads- 
man, taken  by  surprise  with  so  much  rapidity, 
gave  him  a  bad  blow,  and  it  cost  him  a  third 
effort  to  sever  the  head  from  the  bod}'.' 

Old  Lord  Lovat  was  not  brought  to  trial  till 
the  spring  of  the  following  year  (1747);  for  he 
had  not  appeared  in  arms,  like  Kilmarnock  and 
Balmerino,  and  it  was  more  difficult  to  prove 
against  him  an  overt  act.  It  ajipears,  indeed, 
that  the  wily  old  man  confidently  expected  he 
should  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  law  by  a 
natural  death  in  the  Tower,  for  he  was  sinking 
under   his   age   and   his   maladies.      But  John 


'  "  Balmerino,"  8.ay8  Horace  Walpole.  writing  on  the  12th  of 
Aujjlist,  "  is  jolly  with  his  pretty  Feg^'." 


-  A  gift  of  the  kintl  was  regular;  Kilmarnock  had  given  the 
hcatlsinanfivegU-ueas.  ^  w.^jpole's  letters  to  Maim;  iia,v. 
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Murray  of  Brougliton,  the  young  proteiulor's 
secretary,  saved  his  own  neck  by  turning  king's 
evidence,  and  sacrificing  his  former  friends  and 
associates.  His  ample  revelations  were  quite 
enough  to  convict  Luval,  and  even  to  fix  the 
guilt  of  treason  or  treasonable  correspondence 
upon  several  English  Jacobites  of  high  rank. 
This  trial  began  on  the  Utli  of  !March,  anil  lasted 
seven  days.  According  to  Horace  Walpolc,  who 
seems  not  to  have  missed  one  moment  of  the 
trial,  Lovat's  behavioiu'  was  the  strangest  that 


Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lov.nt. 

From  the  portrait  painted  ty  Hownrth  In  174G 

had  ever  been  witnessed  in  any  court  or  any- 
where else.  We  believe  we  shall  not  go  far 
wrong  in  adopting  the  theory  of  the  great  Scotch 
writer,  th.at  there  was  a  touch  of  madness  in  the 
old  man's  composition.'  But  seldom  has  mad- 
ness been  allied  with  so  much  caustic  wit.  The 
two  last  days  of  tlie  trial  he  behaved  ridiculously; 
and  he  joked  and  made  everybody  laugh  even  at 
the  awful  crisis  when  sentence  was  pronounced. 
To  Lord  Ilchester,  who  sat  near  him,  he  said,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  French  song — 


"  Je  moure  ix>ur  nift  patrio, 
Et  no  m'en  eoucie  gueree.'* 

And  in  withdrawing  from  Westminster  Hall  he 
exclaimed,  "  Farewell,  my  lords  :  we  shall  never 
meet  again  in  the  same  place!"  ]5otli  before  and 
after  trial  he  maele  his  prison  echo  with  Ins  je.sts, 
and  he  carried  the  same  spirit  to  the  block. 
Perhajis  the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  he  com- 
nntted  was  in  writing  a  letter  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  endeavouring  to  excite  his  com])as- 
sion  by  reminding  his  royal  highness  how  often  he 
had  cameil  lum  in  his  arms  as  a  child.  Still  there 
was,  even  in  this  letter,  a  touch  of  his  cunning 
and  remorselessness — a  stroke  that  was  likely  to 
tell  with  the  butcher  of  Culloden — for  he  offered 
to  make  such  discoveries  as  would  be  a  hundred- 
fold more  nsefid  to  government  than  the  choj)- 
ping  otl'  his  old  head.  He  said  lie  should  die  as 
a  Christian,  and  as  a  Highland  chief  ought  to  do 
— that  is,  twt  in  his  bed?  On  the  morning  of  the 
9th  of  April  he  was  led  to  the  scaflToUl.  He  made 
no  set  speech,  but  sat  down  a  little  wddle  in  a 
chair  on  the  scaffold,  and  talked  to  the  people 
nearest  to  him,  lying  most  deliberately,  and  quot- 
ing Horace.  He  said  he  was  glad  to  suffer  for 
his  country — dulcc  est  pro  patriA  inori ;  that  he 
did  not  know  how  it  was,  but  he  had  always 
loved  his  country — nescio  qiid  natale  solum,  &c. ; 
that  he  ha<l  never  swerved  from  his  principles, 
and  that  this  was  the  character  of  his  family, 
who  liad  been  gentlemen  for  500  years.  He 
quietly  laid  his  head  down  on  the  block  and 
gave  the  sign  quickly ;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
awkward  shortness  and  twist  in  his  neck,  he  was 
despatched  at  a  single  blow. 

A  few  circumstances  remain  to  be  noticed  in 
connection  with  this  unhappy  civil  war.  Sir  John 
Cope,  after  being  most  viruleritly  abused,  carica- 
tured, and  put  into  ballads,  was  brought  to  trial 
by  a  court-martial,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
Hawley,  wlio  deserved  a  court-martial  far  more 
than  Cope,  escaped  the  ordeal  through  the  friend- 
ship and  ]3rotection  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  continued  to  treat  him  as  an  ornament  to 
the  service.  Flora  Macdonald  was  released  after 
twelve  months'  confinement,  and  went  back  to 
the  Highlands  with  some  Jl.500  in  her  pocket, 
which  had  been  collected  for  her  chiefly  among 
Jacobite  ladies  in  Loudon.' 

After  many  delays,  and,  alas !  too  many  exe- 
cutions, ministers  prepared  an  .act  of  indemnity. 


1  Walter  Scott. 

-  Sir  Arthm-  Forbes  to  the  lord-president,  Culloden  Fupa's. 

^  Flora  Macilonald  afterwards  married  the  son  of  Kingsbiu-gh. 
At  the  time  when  she  smuggled  the  young  pretender  in  lier 
train  she  was  about  twenty-four  years  old.  Dr.  Johnson  saw 
her  in  the  year  177.^,  when  Hoswel)  contrived  to  got  the  great 
uioraliBt  to  the  Higldands  and  to  tlie  Isle  of  Sliye.  Flora,  or, 
as  she  spelled  the  name,  Flory,  was  then  past  her  seventh 
cliniaclcric ;  but  .Johnson  descrilies  her  as  "not  old,  of  a  ple.ising 
pereou,  and  elegant  beliavioiu' ;"  and  his  companion  BosweU  seta 


her  down  as  "  a  little  woman  of  a  genteel  appearance,  and  un- 
commonly mild  and  well  bred."  Johnson  says,  in  a  letter  to 
Mi-s.  Thrale,  "She  was  carried  to  London,  but  dismissed  without 
a  tri.al,  and  came  down  with  Malcolm  Macleod,  against  whom 
sufficient  evidence  could  not  be  procured.  She  and  lier  htiBband 
are  jioor,  and  are  now  going  to  try  tlieir  fortune  in  America  — 
iS'lc  rfnuil  volvitiLr  orbis."  They  did  emigrate  to  America,  but 
rsjtumed  to  Scotland  during  tlie  war  of  independence ;  and  Flora 
died  in  the  Islo  of  Skye  on  the  Ith  of  March,  1700.— Uoswell's 
Life  of  Johnson,  with  Mr  Croker's  notes. 
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gnuitiijg  i)anlou  U>  :ill  who  liiul  been  engaged  in 
the  rebellion,  except  some  eight//  iudividuals 
named — a  wide  and  ungenerous  exception.  This 
act  was  passed  without  ojipusitiou  through  2:>ar- 
lianient,wliioh8ubse(|uentl_veonfinned,  with  equal 
facility,  a  bill,  not  oiil}'  fur  disarming  the  clans, 
but  for  i-estraining  the  use  of  their  national  garb 
— a  bill  making  it  imjieralive  on  the  master  and 
teacher  of  every  private  school  in  Scotland  to 
.swear  allegiance  to  King  George,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  and  to  register  their  oaths — a  bill  to 
clieck  tlie  Episcopalian  divines,  who  in  Scotland 
were  all  Jacobites,  and  to  restrain  nonjurors  in 


general — a  bill  to  abolish  for  ever  the  system  of 
heritable  jurisdictions,  by  which  many  Scottish 
lords  and  lairds  had  been  allowed,  on  their  own 
estates,  to  administer  law  in  their  own  way.  At 
the  same  time  some  encouragement  was  given  to 
the  Highlanders  to  emigrate  to  our  American 
colonies,  or  to  enlist  in  the  army ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  all  these  and  other  measures,  and  the  slow 
but  sure  effects  of  time  and  custom,  the  strong 
remnant  of  the  feudal  sy.stera  in  Scotland  was 
i-ent  into  pieces,  and  clanshijis  and  distinctive 
Highland  cu,stoms  were  destroyed,  with  all  their 
evil  and  with  all  their  good. 
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Ailvantages  to  France  of  the  rebellion  in  Scotland — Events  of  the  war  on  the  Continent — Dissensions  in  the  British 
cabinet — The  Dut;e  of  Cmuberland  takes  the  coiuraand  of  the  allied  army  on  tlie  Cojitinent — He  is  defeated 
by  Marshal  Saxe — Successful  termination  of  the  campaign  fur  the  Frencli — British  naval  successes — Proposals 
for  peace  among  the  belligerent  powers — Agreement  to  hold  a  congress  at  Ai.\-la-Cliapelle — Proceedings  of  the 
new  Britisii  parliament — Selfish  and  personal  divisions  in  the  cabinet — Lord  Chesterlield  resigns  office — Duke 
of  Newcastle's  jealousy  of  his  colleagues — Pitt's  increasing  iutluence — Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — Louis  XV. 
bound  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  pretender — Conduct  of  the  pretender  after  returning  to  Paris — His  refusal 
to  leave  France — He  is  forcibly  exjielled  from  the  country — Pitt's  defence  of  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle — 
His  opposition  to  Pelham — British  colony  settled  in  Nova  Scotia — Commercial  treaty  with  Spain — I\Ioveuients 
of  the  opposition,  headed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales — Conflict  about  parliamentary  privileges — Last  illness  and 
death  of  tlie  Prince  of  Wales — His  character — The  Princess  of  Wales  forsakes  the  opposition — Teachers  ap- 
pointed for  her  eldest  son,  afterwards  George  IIL — Character  and  proceedings  of  the  Princess-dowager  of 
Wales — Other  deaths  in  the  royal  family — Death  of  Lord  Bolingbroke — Fresh  changes  of  office  in  the  govern- 
ment—  Interference  of  Britain  against  Frederick  of  Prussia— Adoption  of  the  Gregorian  calendar — The  Duke 
of  Bedford  incited  to  oppose  the  Saxon  treaty — Plis  opposition  inefTectual — Bubb  Dodington's  negotiation  for 
place  and  title — Bills  passed  and  rejected  in  parliament — Bill  for  tlie  pacification  of  tlie  Highlands — Ajiproaches 
to  a  rupture  between  George  IL  and  Frederick  of  Prussia — Symptoms  of  a  "war  between  Britain  antl  Austria 

—  Paltry  negotiation  between  the  two  courts — Dissensions  about  the  education  of  tlie  young  Prince  of  Wales 

—  Lord  Walde^rave  .accepts  the  office  of  preceptor  to  the  prince — Difficulties  of  his  office — Manner  in  which 
the  prince  had  been  hitherto  trained — Bill  passed  by  tlie  lords  for  the  naturalization  of  foreign  Jews — Fierce 
opposition  to  it  in  the  commons — It  finally  passes — Evil  elTects  of  the  game  laws — Gretna  Green  and  Fleet 
marriages- Bill  for  the  prevention  of  clandestine  marriages — It  is  keenly  ojiposed — Origin  of  the  British 
Museum — Popular  indignation  at  the  passing  of  the  Jews'  bill — Death  of  5Ir.  Pelham  the  premier — He  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Newcastle — Pitt  and  Fox  unite  against  him — Hostilities  commenced  liy  the 
French  in  Canada— Naval  reprisals  of  the  British — Warfare  by  sea  continued — Political  alliances  undergo  a 
change — Lord  Waldegrave's  attemjit  to  reconcile  the  rival  members  of  the  ministry — Pitt's  resolution  to  be 
minister  of  state — He  makes  war  on  the  whole  ministry — His  eloquent  speech  against  the  alliances  with  foreign 
powers— He  is  dismissed  from  office — New  cabinet  formed — Pitt  and  his  friends  league  with  the  Princessdow  - 
ager  of  Wales — Marriage  proposed  for  the  Prince  of  \^'ales— Tlie  proposal  defeited  by  liis  mother — Inter\iew 
bet'.veen  the  jirince  and  George  II.— Court  scandal  about  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales  and  Lord  Bute. 


ADLY  as  it  had  ended  for  the 
Stuarts  and  those  engaged  with 
them,  the  Scotch  war  of  1745  had 
been  a  most  advantageous  diversion 
for  the  French,  who,  while  the  Eng- 
lish were  intent  upon  putting  it 
down,  had  been  marching  from  conquest  to  con- 
quest, and,  at  the  time  when  the  battle  of  f 'ul- 
loden  was  fought,  were  threatening  Holland  with 
annihilation  When  the  Duke  of  C'umlierland 
came  so  hastily  up  to  London  from  the  north,  it 


was  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  sujireme  com- 
mand of  the  allied  armies  in  Flanders,  and  of 
meastiring  his  sword  w-ith  Marshal  Saxe,  who 
was  commanding  the  armies  of  Louis  XIV.;  but 
the  duke  found  that  that  po.st  had  been  given  to 
Pi-inee  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary's brother-in-law,  without  any  notification  to 
King  George.  Cumberland  had  therefore  stayed 
at  home,  soured  with  the  disapiiointment,  to  re- 
commend severity  against  the  Scots;  and  our  mili- 
tary achievements  abroad  were  this  year  confined 
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to  a  paltry  ex])editiou  to  the  coast  of  Brittany, 
under  the  command  of  General  St.  C'lah',  Admiral 
Lestoek,  and  a  prostitute,  old  Lestock'.s  mistres.i, 
who  went  with  him  in  his  ship,  and  who  ruled 
and  advised  even  in  matters  of  war.  The  strange 
trio  ilid  not  take  Port  L'Orient,  hut  tliey  phiii- 
dered  and  burned  a  few  tisliing-villaf,'es,  and  re- 
turned home  without  much  loss.  Some  troojis, 
liowever,  were  sent  back  to  Holland,  and  great 
con(]uests  were  spoken  of,  to  be  made  at  some 
future  day  over  the  French  in  Canada;  and  Sir 
John  Ligonier  and  the  English  cavalry,  though 
they  could  not  prevent  the  defeat  of  the  allies  at 
the  battle  of  Eoucoux,  on  the  Yaar,  saved  Prince 
C'luirles  of  Lorraine's  army  from  destruction. 
Our  foreign  negotiations  were  as  complicated 
and  as  unsatisfactory  as  our  camjiaign  was  inglo- 
rious ;  but,  fortunately,  the  Frencli  were  greatly 
weakened  by  the  death  of  Pliilip  V.  of  S])ain, 
which  happened  in  the  autumn  of  1746,  and  by 
the  great  reverses  they  sustained  in  Italy,  where 
the  armies  of  Austria  and  Sardinia  recovered 
Milan,  Parma,  and  many  other  places,  obtained 
a  great  victory  over  the  French  and  S]ianiards 
near  Piacenza,  and  finally  drove  the  forces  of 
Louis  XV.  beyond  the  Alps. 

The  dissensions  in  the  British  cabinet  con- 
tinued on  the  increase.  The  discussion  of  them 
would  occupy  volumes,  but  the  great  ]>resent  re- 
sult was,  that  Pitt  continued  to  rise — though  by 
slowand  uncertain  steps — in  power  and  intluence; 
that  Lord  Harrington  was  succeeded  as  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  by  Lord  Chesterfieltl,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  governing  Ireland  a.s 
lord-lieutenant,  witli  rare  ability  and  a  most  rare 
liberality ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
his  brother  disagi'eed  in  many  particulars. 

.„,-,_  To  quicken  the  Austi-ian  slug- 
gishness,  .£100,000  were  added  to 
the  Queen  of  Hungary's  subsidy.  Lord  Sand- 
wich, as  ambassador  to  the  states-general,  had 
smoothed  some  difficulties,  and  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland now  repaired  to  Holland  to  take  tlie  cliief 
command  of  the  allied  armies.  Between  Dutcli, 
Flemish,  Bavarians,  Austrian.s,  and  English, 
nearly  100,000  men  were  collected,  in  the  month 
of  March,  under  our  English  prince,  who,  how- 
ever, soon  testified  that  he  was  not  the  general 
destined  to  vanquish  Marshal  Saxe.  The  latter, 
from  his  cantonments,  intercepterl  the  duke's 
provisions  and  supplies;  and  when  he  took  the 
tielil  it  was  to  advance  to  certain  victory,  for 
Cumberland  had  put  his  army  into  some  of  the 
worst  positions  that  could  have  been  chosen ;  and 
the  allies  were  tlioroughly  beaten  at  LauH'eld, 
near  Maestricht,  on  the  2d  of  July,  when  the 
gallant  Ligonier,  with  the  British  cavalry,  again 
checked  tlie  advance  of  the  French,  and  preserved 
the  allies  from  destruction.     But,  generallv,  the 
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fighting  of  the  British  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  was  as  good  as  Cumberland's  generalship 
was  bad.  Each  reached  the  extreme.  Wliile 
the  Dutch  in  the  centre  gave  way  and  fled,  and 
the  Austrians  on  the  right  would  not  or  could 
not  come  into  action  at  all,  the  British  on  the  left 
stood  the  brunt,  and  strewed  the  field  with  10,000 
Frenchmen  before  they  retreated.  Saxe  himself 
afterwards  confessed  to  Ligonier  that  his  victory 
had  cost  him,  in  killed  and  wounded,  8000  foot, 
1000  horse,  and  a  great  many  officers.  After 
this  battle  the  French  continueil  to  take  fortresses 
with  wondrous  facility,  till  they  sat  down  before 
the  walls  of  Bergen-op-Zoom.  With  the  surren- 
der of  this  famous  fortress  the  campaign  in  the 
Low  Countvies  ended,  ami  the  armies  went  into 
winter-quarters,  tlie  French  trium])hantly,  the 
allies  accusing  one  another.  Nor  was  the  war 
more  favourable  to  the  allies  on  the  side  of  the 
Alps.  Having  driven  the  French  out  of  Italy  in 
the  autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  the  Austrians 
and  Sardinians,  assisted  by  the  Briti-sh  fleet,  made 
an  inva.sion  of  the  south  of  France,  and  laid  siege 
to  Antibes ;  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  re- 
treat, were  followed  by  the  French,  were  forced 
to  give  up  Genoa,  and  were  so  irritated  by  their 
many  failures  that  they,  too,  began  to  quaiTcl 
among  themselves.  A  second  French  force,  how- 
ever, commanded  by  the  brother  of  Marshal 
Belleisle,  was  stopped  in  the  narrow  defiles  of 
S.avoy  as  it  was  attempting  to  oi)en  its  way  to 
Susa  and  Turin,  was  defeated  with  gi-eat  loss, 
and  driven  back  without  its  brave  commander, 
who  was  killed  at  the  barricades  of  Exilles. 
But  the  English  navy  did  something  this  sum- 
mer. Admiral  Anson  fought  a  gallant  battle  off 
Cape  Finisterre,  took  six  ships  of  the  line,  several 
frigates,  and  the  best  part  of  a  numerous  French 
convoy  ;  Admiral  Hawke,  ott'  Belleisle,  captured 
six  ships  of  the  line  out  of  nine;  Commodore 
Fox  took  forty  French  ships,  richly  laden  from 
the  West  Indies;  and  other  successes  were  ob- 
tained at  sea  in  various  ]iarts  of  the  world.  The 
French  trade  was  completely  paralyzed,  and  great 
watit,  suffering,  and  dissension  were  the  conse- 
quences. Thus,  in  spite  of  the  successes  of  Mar- 
shal Saxe  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  cabinet  of 
Versailles  began  to  sigh  for  peace ;  and  the  more 
when  they  ascertained  that  Fenlinand  Vf.,  the 
new  King  of  Spain,  was  determined  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  England  with  or  without  France. 
Mr.  Pelham  was  equally  anxious  to  treat.  The 
able  diplomatic  pen  of  Lord  Chesterfield  w.-ia 
employed  by  Pelham  in  drawing  up  conditions 
and  the  outlines  of  a  treaty ;  communications 
were  made  to  our  allies,  the  states-general,  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  and  the  empress-queen,  wlio 
were  invited  to  concur ;  and  an  active  intercourse 
was  set  on  foot  between  Paris  and  London.  It 
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soou  appeared,  however,  that  our  allies,  who  had 
been  making  war  at  the  expense  of  Knglisli 
money  and  Englisli  blood,  were  not  over  anxious 
for  peace.'  But,  as  it  liappened,  that  without  the 
assistance  and  the  subsidies  of  Britain,  these 
jjoteutates  were  powerless,  they,  too,  were  obliged 
to  entertain  the  i>roi)osition,and  to  agree  to  send 
ministers  to  a  congress  at  Aix-la-(Jhapelle.  The 
King  of  Prussia  was  kept  quiet  by  the  guarantee 
of  Silesia,  wliich  was  formally  jjledged  to  him  by 
Britain  and  Holland. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  loth  of 
November,  soon  after  George's  retui'n  from  Han- 
over. The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  constantly 
smarting  under  the  preference  shown  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  who  was 
as  inveterate  against  the  Pelham  administration 
as  ever  he  had  been  against  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  had  put  the  whole  strength  of  his  party 
into  play  at  the  late  general  election ;  but  the 
retni-ns,  on  the  whole,  were  very  favourable  to 
the  ministry.  To  tlie  demands  for  supplies  to 
carry  on  the  war,  each  house  was  as  compliant  as 
possible  ;  tlie  commons  voted  above  £13,000,000 
sterling  almost  without  o])position  ;  and  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  session  there  was  not  a  single 
division  in  the  House  of  Lords  against  any  min- 
isterial proposal  whatsoever.  Yet  there  was  a 
clause  in  their  lordships'  address  that  was  highly 
honourable  to  that  house.  In  speaking  of  the 
best  means  of  extinguishing  the  spirit  of  rebel- 
lion and  ai}archy  in  the  north.  Lord  Chesterfield 
had  recommended  "  schools  and  villages  to  civil- 
ize the  Highlands  ;"■  and  the  peers,  in  their  ad- 
dress, declareil  that  the  diffusion  of.  knouiedge 
among  the  people  would  be  the  best  safeguard  of 
their  loyalty  and  tranquillity.  But,  with  all  their 
liberality  in  grants  for  war  and  pensions,  it  un- 
fortunately was  not  deemed  essential  by  either 
house,  by  cabinet  or  by  country,  to  make  any 
proper  provision  for  national  education. 

The  king  closed  this  complacent 
session  on  the  13th  of  May,  by  an- 
nouncing the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  the  re- 
cent signature  of  jireliminaries  of  peace.  But 
the  cabinet  had  scarcely  been  so  tranquil  as  the 
parliament,  and  it  was  growing  every  day  more 
apparent  that  ministerial  jealousy,  selfishness, 
and  intrigue  were  becoming  more  and  more  fierce 
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and  shameless  as  parliament  became  more  mode- 
rate. The  voice  of  faction  ceased,  the  great 
.struggles  of  jiarties  on  broad  and  oj)posite  i>rin- 
cijiles  of  government  terminated,  and  were  suc- 
ceeded by  private  personal  contests  for  power 
and  place,  almost  without  any  of  the  old  distinc- 
tions of  Whig  and  Tory.    The  Duke  of  Newcastle, 


Thomas  Hollis,  Duke  of  Newcast:** 
From  a  picture  by  W  Honit;. 

alarmed  at  Chesterfield's  successes  as  a  diploma- 
tist, and  still  more  at  an  intimacy  which  that 
accomjilished  and  intriguing  lord  had  formed 
with  the  king's  mistress,  the  German  Lady  Yar- 
mouth, resolved  to  get  rid  of  him  at  all  costs ; 
and  Newcastle  retained  influence  enough  with 
the  king,  who  disliked  Chesterfield,  to  make  the 
court  so  uncomfortable  a  place  for  him,  that  his 
lordship  resigned  on  the  6th  of  February.  Then 
there  was  a  fresh  cabal  to  decide  who  sho\ild 
succeed  Chesterfield  as  secretary  of  state.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  wanted  to  bring  in  his  friend 
Lord  Sandwich — a  very  convenient  kind  of  poli- 
tical jobber,  whose  jjrivate  morality  and  public 
honesty  were  pretty  nearly  on  a  par.  At  last  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  became  joint-secretary  of  stale 
with  Newcastle,  who  in  six  days  became  as  jealous 
of  him  as  he  had  been  of  Chestei-field.  By  a 
sudden  handy-dandy  trick  Newcastle  changed 
his  province  and  took  the  secretarysliip,  which 
was  more  immediately  concerned  with  foreign 
afi'airs,  leaving  home  concerns  to  Bedford.'     In 


'  Loiiis  XV.  luid  observed,  after  the  last  campaigu  in  Flaudera, 
that  the  British  not  only  paid  for  all,  hut  fought  for  all — that 
the  Axistrians  were  benevolent  spectatoi-s  of  battles. 

2  Diary  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Marchmont,  in  Marchmont  Papen. 

^  "  Of  the  two  dukes  who  at  this  epoch  of  the  culniiu.ating 
power  of  the  aristocracy,  giiided  the  external  policy  of  England, 
each  hastened  the  independence  of  America.  Newcastle,  who 
was  childless,  depended  on  office  for  all  his  pleasm-e;  Bedford, 
though  sometimes  fond  of  place,  was  too  proud  to  covet  it 
always.  Newcastle  had  no  passion  but  for  basiness,  which  he 
conducted  in  a  fretful  hurry,  and  never  finished ;  the  graver 
Be<lford,  though  fond  of  '  theatricals  and  jollity,'  was  yet  capa 


ble  of  persevering  in  a  system.  Newcastle  was  of  '  so  fickle  a 
head  and  so  treacherous  a  heart,'  that  Walpole  called  his  name 
'  Perfidy  '  Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lord  Holland,  said,  *  he  had 
no  friends  and  deserved  none ;'  and  Lord  Halifax  used  to  revile 
liim  in  the  strongest  terms  as  a  *  knave  and  a  fool ;'  he  was  too 
luistable  to  be  led  by  others  ;  and,  from  his  own  instinct  about 
m.ajorities,  shifted  his  sails  as  the  whid  shifted  ;  Bedford,  wlio 
was  bold  and  unbemling,  and  would  do  nothing  but  what  he 
himself  thought  'indisputably  right,' was  'always  governed.' 
and  was  also  '  immeasurably  obstinate  in  an  opinion  once  i  o- 
ceived ;'  being  the  '  most  xingovernable  governed  man  in  Ei  ■^- 
Land,'  and  the  most  faithful  to  the  vulgar  and  dissolute  bandi.s 
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tlie  ineHiiwliile  Mr.  Pitt  continued  to  rise  in  con- 
sijerutiun,  and,  as  wo  suspect,  liegan  to  discover, 
tlivoiigh  tlie  chasms  caused  by  tlie  frequent  dis- 
agreements between  Pelliam  aud  liis  brother  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  a  rough  and  tortuou.s  road 
to  the  ministerial  i>innacle.  lie  was  consulted 
by  both  the  brothers,  anil  jiut  iu  the  always 
tempting  po.sition  of  an  arbiter  or  mediator  in 
llieir  quarrels.  Pitt  j)ersevered  in  the  look-out 
for  better  things,  and  supjjorted  in  the  mean- 
while every  ministerial  measure,  however  o])po- 
sitc  it  might  be  to  the  princijiles  he  had  formerly 
]iroclaimed  when  iu  o])position  and  engaged  in 
hunting  down  Sir  Eobert  Walpole.  All  this, 
added  to  his  hot  aud  unguarded  e.\|)ressions  iu 
]iarliament,  his  towering  pride,  aud  cold  repelling 
manners,  made  him  exceedingly  unpoiiular  both 
with  parliament  and  people. 

The  congress  of  Aix-la-C'hapelle  had  assembled 
earl}'  iu  the  spring,  and  the  conferences  were 
opened  on  the  11th  of  March;  but  it  was  not 
until  Marshal  Saxe  had  invested  several  places, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  failed  in  his  warlike 
engagements,  and  30,000  Russians,  subsidized  Ijy 
England,  had  proved  that  they  could  not  come 
up  in  time  to  be  of  any  service,  that  the  notion 
of  the  renewal  of  the  war  was  really  given  up, 
aud  that  George  consented  to  sign  the  prelimi- 
naries ;  and  eveu  after  this  he  put  the  peace  in 
jeopardy  by  insisting  upon  little  advantages  for 
his  family,  such  as  the  reversion  of  the  bishoj)- 
ric  of  Osuabriick,  &c.  But  while  the  king  went 
to  Hanover,  his  minister  at  Aix-hvChapelle  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  congress,  which  came  to  a 
final  settlement,  after  numerous  delays  and  diffi- 
culties, in  the  month  of  October,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  status  quo  ante  helium,  with  some 
exceptions.  In  other  words,  after  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  every  one  was  to  keep  what  he  had 
before  the  war  began,  and  (save  the  exceptions) 
to  get  no  more.  The  arrangement  was  most  im- 
])erfect,  aud  many  clauses  of  the  treaty  were  con- 
ceived iu  such  loose  terms  as  to  allow  double  or 
treble  interpretations,  aud  to  furuish  gi-ouuds 
for  new  dis|3utes  and  fresli  wars  so  soon  as  either 
party  should  consider  itself  ready  to  take  tlie 
field.   The  original  causes  of  the  war  on  our  part 


seemed  to  be  wholly  forgotten;  and  yet  Pitt,  who 
had  so  materially  helped  to  drive  on  the  war 
against  the  inclination  of  Sir  liobert  Walpole, 
and  who  had  graced  a  bundled  harangues  with 
the  declaration  that  ]ieace  ought  never  to  be  made 
with  Sjiaiu  until  that  ])0wer  renounced  the  right 
of  search,  continued  to  act  with  and  to  be  part  of 
a  ministry  that  hurried  on  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  aud,  after  that,  began  and  concluded  a 
separate  Siiauish  treaty,  without  once  meiitioniiig 
tliis  odious  riglit,  which,  therefore,  as  far  as  di|)lo- 
macy  was  concerned,  was  left  on  its  oM  footing. 
Nor  did  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-(  'hapelle  contain  any 
satisfaction  of  the  commercial  claims  Eiiglan<l 
had  upon  Spain,  nor  did  it  in  any  degiee  throw 
open  the  Spanish  main  to  our  trade  and  shipping: 
it  did  nothing  commercially  but  revive  for  four 
years  the  Assiento,  or  odious  privilege  of  supply- 
ing Spanish  America  with  African  slaves." 

By  an  article  in  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Louis  XV.  bound  himself  to  give  up  the  cause 
of  the  pretender  aud  exclude  the  Stuarts  from 
France.  On  the  return  of  the  young  jireteiider 
from  Scotland,  Louis  had  behaved  to  him  with  con- 
siderable liberality;  supplying  him  with  money 
for  his  own  necessities,  and  also  giviug  commis- 
sions in  the  French  army,  or  pensions  to  the 
bravest  of  his  Scottish  followers  —  as  Lochiel, 
Lord  Ogilvie,  aud  others  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
Louis  absolutely  refused  to  suj^idy  him  with  men, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  for  another  inva- 
sion of  Scotland.  Thereujion  Charles  turned  his 
eyes  in  other  directions;  and  early  iu  1747,  un- 
known to,  and  against  the  inclinations  of  the 
French  court,  he  stole  across  the  Pyrenees  aud 
went  to  Madrid,  to  solicit  aid  from  the  impio- 
verished  S]5aniards  and  their  timid  and  pacific 
new  king,  Ferdinand  VI.  lie  saw  that  king  and 
his  ])rime  minister,  Carvajal,  and  one  who  was 
more  than  the  minister,  the  Neapolitan  hiusjco,  the 
far-famed  Farinelli,  who  was  equally  the  favourite 
of  king  and  queen;  but  they  couhl  <lo  nothing 
for  him,  and  they  very  soon  told  him  that  his 
presence  iu  S|)ain  was  unpleasant  and  embarras- 
sing. The  luckless  adventurer  returned  to  Paris. 
To  his  great  annoyance,  also,  the  old  pretender 
had  made  a  priest  of  his  brother.   A  few  months 


who  foi'raed  his  political  connection,  Neither  w.is  cniel  or 
revengeful;  but  «liile  the  one 'hud  no  rancour  or  ill  n.iture,' 
and  no  enmities  but  freaks  of  petulance,  the  other  caniod  de- 
cision into  his  attachments  and  his  feuds.  Newcastle,  with  no 
elevation  of  mind,  no  dipiity  of  maimer,  lavished  promises, 
familiar  caresses,  teare  and  kisses,  and  cringing  professions  of 
ri*gard  with  prodigal  hjiJocrisy ;  Bedford,  whose  hard.v  nature 
k  new  no  wiles,  was  too  haughty  to  practise  even  concealment,  and 
w.TS  blunt,  unabashed,  and,  without  being  aware  of  it,  mdely 
impetuous,  even  in  the  presence  of  his  sovereign.  Newcastle 
was  jealous  of  rivals ;  Bedford  was  impatient  of  contradiction. 
Newcastle  was  timorous  without  caution,  and  rushed  Luto  diffi- 
culties which  he  evadcil  by  indecision ;  the  fe;irless,  positive, 
uncomi>romising  Bedfonl.  energetic  without  sagacity,  and  stub- 
born with  but  a  naiTow  nuige  of  thought,  scorned  to  shun  de- 


ciding uiKjn  any  question  th.it  might  arise,  grew  choleric  at 
resistance,  could  not  or  woiUd  not  foresee  obstacles,  and  wjiB 
known  throughout  America  as  over  ready  at  all  hazards  to  vin- 
dicate authority."— Bancroft,  Hint,  of  the  American  Jiemlulion, 
vol.  i.  p.  2\i. 

-  "This,"  s.ay8  Horace  WaljKjIe.  with  more  truth  than  alwaj-s 
accompanies  his  diatribes,  "  wjis  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish 
war  1  fomented  to  ovei-t\n-n  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Lord  Gr.an- 
ville.  who  had  neglected  it  for  a  French  war;  by  Loi-d  Sandwich, 
who  made  ,a  peace  that  stipulated  for  no  one  of  the  conditions 
for  which  it  w,ts  undertaken  ;  by  Pitt,  who  ridiculed  ami  con- 
demne<l  his  own  orations  for  it,  and  who  declared  for  a  iieaco  on 
any  terms :  and  IjV  the  Duke  of  Newcistle.  who  Iwtmyed  all  the 
claims  of  the  merchants  .and  the  South  Sea  Company."— .Wroioirj 
oflhelasl  Ten  Years  of  tht  H<ir/n  of  Gcorri,  II. 
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after  liis  brother  li;ij  taken  lioly  orders,  and  be- 
come a  jirinee  of  tlie  Roman  cliurcli,'  a  member 
of  tlie  conelave,  with  a  chance  of  becoming'  jiope 
liimself,  Charles  eiuleavoured  to  marry  a  I'roles- 
taiit  princes.s,  anil  to  strike  up  an  alliance  with 
Frederick  of  Prussia,  wlio  entertained  an  ecjual 
contempt  for  all  relij^ions  or  modes  of  faith.  He 
sent  Sir  John  Graham  to  Berlin  with  his  instruc- 
tions to  ])ropose,  "in  a  modest  manner,"  a  mai'- 
riage  with  one  of  the  princesses  —  Frederick's 
sisters  or  nieces — for  that  great  captain  had  no 
children,  and  was  not  likely  to  have  any ;  to  de- 
clare that  he  never  intended  to  marry  any  other 
than  a  Protestant ;  and,  if  liis  majesty  should 
<lecline  his  alliance,  "  to  ask  advice  whom  to  take, 
as  he  was  known  to  be  the  wisest  iirince  in 
Europe."  But  this  unpromising  mission  came  to 
nothing,  though  Frederick,  when  it  suited  his 
purpose,  continued  to  profess  a  friendship  for 
Charles,  who,  seven  months  after  this  jirojjosal, 
Wiis  driven  out  of  France.  There  were  many 
circumstances  in  liis  conduct  likely  to  irritate 
Louis  XV. ;  and  the  British  government  at  the 
same  time  urged  his  most  Christian  majesty  to 
observe  the  recent  treat}'.  He,  however,  would 
liave  treated  the  chevalier  mildly  and  generously; 
but  Charles  would  not  listen  to  liis  proposals, 
and  refused  to  leave  Paris  when  entreated  so  to 
do.  The  French  court  begged  the  old  pi-etender 
to  make  use  of  his  authority,  but  Charles  set  at 
nought  his  father's  letter,  and  still  refused  to  go: 
nothing,  therefore,  was  left  but  force.  On  the 
evening  of  the  11th  of  December,  as  he  was  going 
to  the  opera,  his  coach  \^■as  stopjped  by  a  company 
of  the  French  guards,  who  seized  liim,  bound  him 
hand  and  foot — for  he  had  arms  about  his  per- 
son, and  threatened  to  use  them — and  carried 
him  with  a  single  attendant  to  the  castle  at  Vin- 
cennes.  But  he  did  not  lie  there  long,  for  in  a 
few  days  he  was  conveyed  to  the  frontier  of  Savoy, 
and  there  left  to  go  whither  he  might  choose. 
For  some  time  he  disappeared  altogether  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  and,  liearing  many  names 
and  many  disguises,  he  continued  a  dissipated 
wanderer  till  the  year  1766,  when  his  father 
died,  and  he  i-eturned  to  Rome  to  seek  a  recon- 
ciliation with  his  brother  the  cardinaL  During 
this  strange  vagabond  life  he  came,  at  least  once, 
into  England.  It  is  certain  that  he  visited  Lon- 
don in  the  year  1754,  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
that  lie  was  here  again  in  1760,  and  was  actually 
jn-esent  at  the  coronation  of  Cfeorge  III. 

,-,„  The  puTilic  rejoicing  for  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  loud  complaints  that  ministers  liad 
sacrificed  the  interest  and  honour  of  England ; 
but  the  overbearing  eloquence  of  Pitt  kept  the 
House  of  Commons  in  order,  and  the  feeble  voice 

»  Ue  waa  styled  Cardinal  York,  or  Cardinal  Duke  of  York. 


of  opposition  in  jiarliameiit  was  almost  husheil. 
This  fiery  ))atriot  of  former  days  seems  to  have 
stuck  at  nothing  that  was  recommended  by  the 
court.  When  the  Pelhams  and  Sandwiches,  as 
if  ashameil  of  their  own  work,  ))reserved  a  silence 
about  the  recent  treaty,  Pitt  stood  forward  and 
defended  it  as  one  of  the  beat  treaties  that  had 
ever  been  made ;  and  when  the  king,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  ministers  wanted  to  extend 
the  o))eration  and  increase  the  severity  of  the 
mutiny  bill,  Pitt  was  there  to  advocate  the  mea- 
sure and  to  carry  it  by  a  large  majority.  Of 
the  two  brothers  that  divided  the  chief  authority 
of  government  between  fliem,  Mr.  Pelliam,  lirst 


Henrv  Pelham,  Chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer. 

Kiom  a  picluri:  lij  W.  llttait-- 

lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exche- 
quer, was  incomparably  the  superior  in  point  of 
ability,  being  in  fact  thoroughly  a  man  of  busi- 
ness and  one  of  the  best  financiers  and  managers 
of  an  office ;  and  yet  Pitt,  the  arbiter  of  their 
quarrels,  generally  sided  not  with  Pelham  but 
with  Newcastle.  It  has,  indeed,  been  sus])ected 
that  he  had  now  an  eye  to  Pelhani's  j'hice  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  to  have  thought 
that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would  be  glad  to 
have  him  in  that  office  instead  of  his  brother, 
and  to  make  him  his  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  this  veiy  session,  while  Pelluim 
was  carrying  out  a  rigorous  reduction  of  the 
array  and  navy,  and  trying  to  relieve  the  coun- 
try by  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt, 
he  more  than  once  found  himself  ojjposed  by 
Pitt.  The  army,  however,  was  reduced  to  19,000 
men  and  the  navy  to  8000. 

.  „    1-rn        During  the  session  several  bills 
A.D.   l/oO.  ,  ,. 

were  yiassed  for  the  encouragement 

of  our  trade,  and  for  the  establishment  of  fish- 
eries  which   might   compete  with  those  of  the 
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]>uU'li.  The  session  was  closed  ou  the  I2tli  of 
April,  George  then  prepared  to  go  as  usual  to 
Ifauover,  and  the  governiuent  was  vested  as 
usual  iu  a  regency  of  lords-justices.  The  king's 
back  was  scarcely  turned  when  fresh  dissensions 
broke  out  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  Duke  of  New- 
ciistle  w;is  auxious  to  liberate  himself  from  his 
intractable  colleairue  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who, 
by  means  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sandwich,  had  se- 
cured the  favour  and  }>rotection  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  and  his  sister  the  Princess  Amelia, 
who  hail  taken  otience  at  Newcastle's  paying  too 
nmcli  court  to  Lady  Yarmouth. 

Iu  the  course  of  the  summer  a  strong  British 
colony  was  settled  iu  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  troops 
withdrawn  from  Cape  Bi'eton  were  sent  to  its 
supjiort.  The  town  of  Halifax,"  fortitied  with  a 
jialisade,  began  to  rise  in  the  waste,  and,  as  re- 
duced officers  and  sohliers  continued  to  flock  to 
that  jtart  of  America,  Nova  Scotia  soon  became  a 
very  important  colony,  to  the  great  moi'tification 
of  France,  which  pretended  that  such  an  estab- 
lishuient  was  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  some 
bodies  of  English  and  Scotch  began  to  settle  on 
the  Mosquito  coast,  iu  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
this  caused  equal  or  greater  irritation  to  the 
court  of  Spain.  A  French  ambassador  at  Ma- 
drid worked  ujion  this  discontent  with  the  view 
of  inducing  Ferdinand  VL  to  join  in  a  new  war 
against  Britain  ;  but  the  Spanish  king  was  ex- 
ceedingly pacitic  ;  his  consort  Barbara,  a  Portu- 


guese princess,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  our  envoy,  Mr.  Keene,  one  of  the  best 
negotiators  of  the  day,  and  one  that  knew  Spain 
atid  the  Spanish  chiu'acter  thoroughly,  succeeded 
in  co]icluding  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  court 
of  Madrid,  By  this  treaty,  whicli  was  signed  ou 
the  5th  of  October,  1750,  the  British  were  re- 
stored to  various  privileges  and  put  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nations;  we  renounced 
the  remaining  term  of  the  Assiento  treaty,  and 
obtained  ^100,000  to  compensate  the  claims  of 
our  South  Sea  Company;  but  not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  i"ight  of  search!  At  the  same 
time  Maria  Theresa,  dissatisHed  with  the  terms 
she  had  ]>rocured,  and  unmindful  of  her  former 
and  vast  obligations  to  England,  was  making 
overtures  both  to  France  and  Spain,  and  taking 
every  oppoi'tunity  of  showing  her  animosity  to 
the  court  of  St  James's,  George  was  naturally 
solicitous  and  anxious  about  Hanover;  but,  where 
so  many  other  fruitful  causes  of  quarrel  existed 
— iu  America,  in  both  Imlles,  ou  the  African 
coast,  iu  the  Mediterranean,  about  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca— it  was  a  vulgar  falsehood,  though  at 
times  a  popular  one,  to  say  that  the  king's  affec- 
tion for  his  hereditary  dominions  was  the  sole 
cause  that  was  leading  us  fast  to  another  waste 
of  blood  and  money.  The  French  at  this  very 
moment  were  advancing  claims  to  a  jiart  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  were  refusing  to  give  up  the  islands  of 
St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  which  they  were  bound 
by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  evacuate.^ 


•  The  tott^l  wrus  ctlled  after  the  nobleman  whom  Mr.  Biincioft 
describes  tliiis: — "  Cousidering  the  present  state  of  things,  lie 
ithe  Diike  of  Bedford  declared  to  Newc;istle,  'it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  have  an  inetficient  man  at  the  head  of  the 
board  of  trade ;'  and,  at  his  suggestion,  on  the  first  day  of  No- 
vember, 1748,  two  months  after  the  peace  of  America  and  Km-opo 
had  been  ratified,  the  Earl  of  llalifas,  then  jiist  thirty-two  years 
old,  entered  upon  his  loii  j  period  of  service  as  fiitit  commissioner 
f'^r  the  plantations.  He  was  fund  of  splendour,  profuse,  and  in 
debt;  passionate,  overbearing,  and  self-willed;  'of  moderate 
sense  and  ignonuit  of  the  world.'  Familiar  with  a  feeble  chtas 
of  belles  letti-es,  he  loved  to  declaim  long  pjissages  from  Prior; 
but  liis  mind  was  not  imbued  with  political  tlieorlea  nor  invi- 
gorated by  the  lessons  of  a  manly  philo^ol^hy.  As  a  public  man 
he  was  fond  of  authority ;  without  sagacity,  yet  unwilling  to 
defer  to  any  one ;  and  not  fearing  application,  lie  preferred  a 
post  of  business  to  a  sinecure.  To  the  imagination  of  the  British 
peoide,  the  American  plantations  appeared  as  bomidless  and 
inhospitable  deserts,  dangeroiui  from  sava^jes,  and  ilismally 
wild.  Halifax  beheld  in  them  half  a  hemisphere  subject  to  his 
supervision  ;  and  glowing  with  ambition,  he  wished  to  elevate 
Idmself  by  enlarging  the  dignity  and  power  of  his  employment. 
For  this  end,  unlike  his  jtredecesHOi-s,  he  devoted  himself  engerly 
and  zealously  to  the  business  of  the  plantations,  confiding  in 
his  ability  to  master  their  atfaii-s  almost  by  intuition  ;  writing 
his  own  deapatclies,  and  witli  the  nnduubting  self-reliance  of  a 
presumptuous  novice,  ready  to  advance  fixed  opinions  and  to 
propose  phiiis  of  action." — Bancroft,  I/ist.  0/ Ihe  Aimrican  Revo- 
li'fion.  Vol.  i.  p.  3'J. 

-  About  tliis  periotl  mucli  dissatisfaction  was  felt  at  home  on 
account  of  the  tardiness  and  niggardliness  of  some  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies  in  opi»osing  the  designs  of  France  upon  the  whole 
of  the  vast  region  beyond  the  AUeghaniea,  from  Canada  to  the 
iMoutlis  of  the  Mississippi.  United  and  resolute  action  on  the 
jtart  of  all  the  British  colonies  was  loudly  called  for,  but  thlli 


cult  to  effect.  The  means  employed  at  home  to  stimulate  or 
coerce  the  reluctant  caused  much  factious  discontent.  The 
American  historian  Bancroft  speaks  of  this  as  follows ; — "  \\  hat 
methods  should  be  fullowed  to  reduce  a  factious  colony  had 
already  been  settled  by  the  gieat  masters  of  English  jiuispni- 
deuce.  Two  systems  of  government  had  long  been  at  variance; 
the  one  founded  on  prerogative,  the  other  on  the  supremaey  of 
parliament.  The  fii-st  opinion  had  been  professed  by  many  of 
the  earlier  lawyers,  who  considei-ed  the  colonies  as  deiiendent 
on  tlie  crown  alone.  Even  after  the  Revolution,  the  chief-justice 
at  New  York,  in  1702,  declared  that,  'in  the  i)laritalions  the 
king  governs  by  his  prerogative  ;'  and  8ir  Jolin  Holt  had  said. 
'  ."irginia  being  a  conquered  country,  their  law  is  what  tlie  king 
pleases  '  But  when,  in  1711,  New  York,  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Hunter,  was  left  without  a  revenue,  tlie  high  powew 
of  parliament  were  the  resource  of  the  ministers ;  and  they  pre- 
p;ired  a  bill,  reciting  the  neglect  of  the  province,  and  imposing 
all  the  taxes  that  had  been  discontinued  by  its  legislature. 
Northey  and  Raymond,  the  attorney  and  solicitor  general,  law- 
yer of  the  greatest  authority,  api»roved  the  meiisure.  When,  in 
1724,  a  similar  strife  occurred  between  the  crown  and  Jamaica, 
and  some  held  that  the  king  and  his  privy  council  had  a  right 
to  levy  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of  that  islaml,  the  crown 
lawyers.  Lord  Hardwicke,  tlicn  Sir  I'hilip  Yorke,  and  Sir  Cle- 
ment Wearg,  made  the  memorable  reply  that  '  a  colony  of  Eng- 
lish subjects  cannot  !«;  taxed  but  by  some  representfitivo  body 
of  theii'  own,  or  by  the  parliament  of  England  '  That  opinion 
impressed  itself  early  and  deeply  on  the  mind  of  Lord  Mansfield, 
and  in  October,  1744,  when  the  naglect  of  Pennsylvania  to  reu 
dcr  aid  in  the  war  had  engaged  the  attention  of  the  niinisti-y. 
Sir  Dudley  Rider  and  Lord  Mansfield,  then  Willi. im  Murray, 
declared  that  'a  colomal  assembly  cannot  be  compelled  to  do 
more  towards  their  own  defence  than  they  shall  see  fit,  unless 
by  the  force  of  an  act  of  parhaniont,  which  alone  coji  prescribe 
rules  of  conduct  for  them.'  " 
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Tlio  king  leturiieil  iiiid  fouml  Mr.  Pelliam 
jrreiilly  eaibaiTassed  as  to  the  (Jireotiou  of  the 
Jloiise  of  Commous,  ami  anxious  to  reconcile  his 
fiienil  BeilforJ  and  his  brother  Newcastle.  Pitt 
continiieil  to  court  tlie  favour  of  Newcastle,  but 
T.ord  Cobhaui  and  Pitt's  nearest  friends  and  re- 
lations were  labouring  to  aggravate  the  dissen- 
sions in  the  cabinet,  and  were  secretly  caballing 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  for  some  time 
]ii\st,  had  been  in  close  connection  with  Boling- 
broke  and  the  factious  men  that  frequented  his 
lordship's  house  at  Battersea.  The  prince's  chief 
luauager  was  Bubb  Dodington,  who,  upon  a 
careful  calculation  of  interests  and  chances,  had 
thought  it  advisable  to  relinquish  the  treasurer- 
ship  of  the  navy  and  resume  a  ])lace  in  the  prince's 
household.  Most  of  the  speeches  in  opposition 
to  government  were  concocted  either  at  Leicester 
House,  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  "Wales,  or 


of  Bavaria  for  the  belter  security  of  peace  on 
the  Continent.  The  etiect  of  recent  deliberations 
at  Battersea  and  Leicester  House  was  made  evi- 
dent at  once.  Lord  Egmont,  one  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  men  and  a  fluent  sjicaker,  opposed 
the  address  on  the  ground  that  it  ajiproved  of 
useless  treaties  and  ruinous  subsidies  (for,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  Bavaria  was  to  be  subsiilized); 
and  he  was  followed  by  Bubb  Dodington,  Dr. 
Lee,  and  others  of  that  party;  but  the  address 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  203  to  74.  There 
followed  a  terrible  storm  and  long  war  about 
the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons,  parlia- 
mentary returns,  and  "the  maiden  and  uncor- 
rupted  city  of  Westmiuster."  Crowle,  a  lawyer, 
upon  being  brought  to  his  knees  at  the  bar,  for 
breach  of  privilege,  said,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  dirtiest  house  he  liad  ever 
been  in.  Mr.  Alexander  Murray,  a  Scotch  Tory, 
brother  to  Lord  Elibank, 
.,_  .  and    one   of    the   principal 

"^"*^"""    ~  I'crforraers  in  these  scenes, 

was  committed  and  i-e-com- 
niitted  to  Newgate. 

While  this  ja-ivilege  war 
\\as  at  its  hottest,  and  many 
mouths  before  it  terminated, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
removed  by  death  from  fac- 


If  Ji  II  'ii  ji  III   „,S--- 


Leicester  HoU:>e,  Leicester  Sqiuire. — From  a  view  in  the  Crowle  Peimaiit,  Brit.  Museum. 


at  Lord  Bolingbroke's,  at  Battersea.  Fox,  who 
never  travelled  in  the  same  path  with  Pitt,  con- 
tinued to  attack  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
and  Mr.  Pelham.  Bedford,  it  ajipears,  would 
now  have  resigned  his  secretaryship  and  taken 
the  mastership  of  the  horse;  but  upon  the  un- 
palatable condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
name  Lord  Sandwich  for  his  successor.  The 
only  im))ortant  change  which  immediately  fol- 
lowed his  majesty's  arrival  from  Hanover,  was 
the  sudden  and  uucourteous  removal  of  Lord 
Harrington,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  lienteu- 
ancy  of  L-elaiid  by  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  then  ]jre- 
sident  of  the  council. 

Parliament  met  on  the  17th  of 
January,  when  the  king  announced 
that  he  had  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Elector 


]iectation  of  that  crown 
which  liad  so  long  seemed 
to  be  within  his  grasp,  and 
of  which  he  had  made  so 
sure,  through  the  illness  of 
his  father,  fourteen  years 
ago.'  On  the  17tli  of  March 
it  was  reported  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  prince 
was  dangerously  ill.  On 
the  18th  he  was  thought 
better,  but  on  the  20th  he 
was  worse  and  had  a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  One 
of  the  physicians  told  him  the  cough  would  do 
him  good  ;  but  Hawkins,  the  surgeon,  said  in 
coming  out  of  the  room — "  Here  is  something  I 
do  not  like."  This  was  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night ;  the  cough  continued  ;  and  soon  after  the 
jjrince  laid  his  hand  u])on  his  chest  and  said, 
"  Ja  scms  la  mart."  His  favourite  German  valet- 
de-chambre  felt  him  shiver,  and  cried  out,  "Good 
God,  the  prince  is  going !"  The  Princess  of 
Wales,  who  was  in  the  room,  snatched  up  a 
candle  and  rushed  to  the  bed- head;  but  before 
she  got  there  he  was  gone.     An  imposthume  in 


A.D.  1751. 


'  At  the  time  of  liis  death  the  prince  was  forty-four  years  old 
—the king,  liis father,  8i.\ty-six  Not  oneof  the  ixjlitical  joWiera 
seems  to  have  calculated  that  the  hale  temperate  father  might 
jtos-sibly  outlive  the  frail  intemperate  son  ! 
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llic  breast  had  burst  and  bad  caused  ibis  almost 
instantaneous  death.  His  constitution  had  never 
been  a  good  one,  and  his  habits  of  life  had  not 
tended  to  iniprove  it.  The  little  tliat  has  been 
related  of  the  conduct  of  Frederick  is  not  cal- 
culated to  conciliate  esleeni  for  hi.s  ruemory;  but, 
as  usual  with  princes,  his  character  was  neither 
so  bad  as  it  was  painted  by  his  enemies,  nor  so 
good  as  it  was  represented  bv  his  fi-ieuds.  He 
jippears  to  have  been  weak  ratlier  than  viciovi.s, 
and  more  pettish  and  jjassionate  than  headstrong 
and  malignant.  His  early  education,  at  Hano- 
ver, had  been  exceedingly  bad  ;  and  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  arriving  in  England  he  had 
been  purposely  initiated  into  irregularities  and 
excesses,  and  made  the  tool  of  a  faction.  Though 
never  popular — not  even  when  heading  the  strong 
opposition  to  government  in  Sir  Robert  AVal- 
]iole's  days — the  peo]jle  were  generally  disjjosed 
to  jjrefer  hira  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and 
just  after  his  death  ballads  were  sung  about 
the  streets  wishing  that  it  were  but  his  brother; 
and  some  on  'Change  were  heard  to  say,  "Oh  that 
it  were  but  the  Butcher  1°  Since  the  recoucilia- 
lion  efteeted  between  father  and  son  in  the  year 
1742,  though  they  had  often  met,  the  king  had 
scarcely  ever  spoken  a  dozen  words  at  once  to  the 
prince  ;  and  tlie  recent  attempt  of  his  royal  high- 
ness to  set  up  the  banner  of  opposition  had  not 
tended  to  awaken  any  afl'ectiou  for  the  first-born 
— a  feeling  which  George  never  knew,  and  the 
want  of  which  and  his  partiality  to  liis  second 
son  ought  to  be  taken  into  account  among  the 
circumstances  which  had  tended  to  make  Freile- 
1  ick  what  he  was.  The  old  king,  however,  was 
shocked  at  the  sudden  death,  which  was  an- 
nounced to  him  by  Lord  North,  who  found  him 
looking  over  a  table  where  Princess  Emily,  the 
landless  of  Dorset,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  were 
jilaying  at  cards.  The  widowed  princess  had 
eight  young  children,  and  was  far  gone  with  the 
ninth.  The  total  amount  of  Frederick's  debts 
is  tliffereutly  stated,  but  it  apjjeai's  to  have  been 
very  large  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  the  debts  were  never  jiaid,  either  by  his 
father  George  II.,  or  by  his  son  George  III.  It 
is  probable  that  the  majority  of  the  creditors  did 
not  deserve  to  be  paid. 

Bubb  Dodingtoii,  and  the  men  of  intrigue  act- 
ing with  him,  instantly  called  a  meeting  to  know 
what  was  to  be  done  "  under  this  fatal  change  of 
situation."  Dodington  spoke  of  the  military  in- 
terest— of  the  sad  certainty  of  having  the  Duke 
of  Cumbeiland  forced  upon  them  as  regent  in 
case  the  old  king  should  die — and  recommended 
bold  measures.  But  the  Princess  of  Wales,  after 
speaking  in  ju-ivate  with  Lord  Egmont'  and  Dr. 


'  Horace  W.ilpole  Kiys  tliat  Egniout  caUoil  a  meeting  of  the 
faction  at  Lis  own  house  at  a  very  early  hoxir  in  the  moniing 


Lee,  burned  all  the  prince's  jiapcrs,  and  made  uji 
her  mind  to  trust  wholly  and  solely  to  the  king, 
without  any  reliance  on  those  factions  and  cabals 
which  had  brought  nothing  but  debt  and  mis- 
chief to  her  husband.  The  Leicester  House  fac- 
tion was  thus  utterly  disconcerted,  and  compelled 
to  lo<ik  out  for  some  new  game.  As  soon  as 
Fi-ederick  was  interred  in  Westminster  Aljbey,-' 
some  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  offered  their 
services  to  tlie  Pelhams,  for  their  ilread  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  was  a  lasting  and  reason- 
able passion,  and  they  suspected  that,  if  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  and  the  othci-  members  of  the  govern- 
ment opposed  to  the  Pelhams  were  iiermitted  to 
gain  the  ascendency,  Cumberland  would  be  put 
at  the  head  of  the  regency.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  Prince  Gei  rge  (afterwards  George  III.), 
Frederick's  eldest  son,  was  created  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  and  had  a  household 
settled  for  him.  Lord  North  was  dismissed, 
and  Lord  Harcourt,  a  very  inferior  man,  was  a]j- 
pointed  govenior  to  the  prince,  as  being  more 
devoted  to  Mr.  Pelham  and  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle; for  these  personal  objects  were  kept  closely 
in  view  in  selecting  the  piersons  who  were  to  be 
intrusted  w-ith  the  education  of  the  future  .sove- 
reign— an  education  which  had  been  hitherto  so 
much  neglected,  that  Prince  George,  at  eleven 
years  old,  could  hai-dl^'  read  English.  Stone,  a 
man  of  ability,  who  had  long  been  private  secre- 
tary to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  was  ap])ointcd 
sub-governor.'  Hayter,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
reputed  to  Be  a  natural  son  of  Blackburn,  a  some- 
what free-living  Archbi.shop  of  York,  was  named 
])recei)tor.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  good- 
humoured,  sensible,  and  attached  to  the  consti- 
tution as  established  by  the  Revolution  of  1689, 
and  believed  to  be  devoted  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle; but  lie  had  for  his  assistant,  or  sub-pre- 
cejitor,  one  Scott,  a  high  Tory  and  decided  Jaco- 
bite, who  liad  been  strongly  recommended  to  the 
prince  and  princess  by  that  great  mischief-maker 
Lord  Boliugbroke.  It  was  sti-ange  to  leave  the 
young  prince  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  this  Scott 
(who  was  ready  to  teach  the  boy  arbitrary  ]iriii- 
ciples  of  government),  and  of  his  well-meaning 
but  ill-informed  mother.  The  "  Princess-dowager 
of  Wales,''  says  Lord  Waldegrave,  "  was  reputed 

.after  tlic  prmce's  death.  *' All  was  whisper  I  At  Lost  Kgniont 
hintetl  something  of  taking  the  princess  and  her  family  under 
their  protection,  and  something  of  the  necessity  of  Itarmoi.y. 
No  answer  was  made  to  the  former  proposition  ;  somebody  said, 
it  w.as  very  likely  indeed  they  shcmld  agree  now,  when  the  prince 
could  never  bring  it  about ;  antl  so  everybody  went  away  to 
take  care  of  hiuiself" — Letter  to  Horace  Maim. 

2  Dodington  comi»lains  bitterly  of  the  whole  ceremonial  of  the 
funeral,  and  of  the  s,ad  fact  th,at  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber 
and  all  the  prince's  gentlemen  were  obliged  to  pay  for  their  own 
dinner.     Bathos  can  scarcely  go  lower. 

3  Andrew  Stone,  styled,  by  Horace  Waliw)le,  "a  dark,  proud 
man,  very  .able  and  verj'  mercenary,"  w;ia  the  son  of  a  banker: 
his  brother  was  Trimate  of  Ireland. 
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a.  woman  of  excellent  sense  by  those  wlio  knew 
her  very  imperfectly;  but,  in  fact,  was  one  of 
those  nioilerate  geniuses  who,  with  much  natural 
tlissimulalion,  a  civil  aililrcss,  an  a.'sseiitiiig  con- 
versation, ami  a  few  ijejis  of  their  own,  can  act 
with  tolerable  iiropi-icty  so  long  as  they  are  con- 
ducted l)y  wise  and  prudent  counsellors.  Her 
secretary.  Cresset,  lunl  been  hitherto  her  iirincijiul 
a<lviser — a  cautious  man,  uncommonly  skilful  in 
the  politics  of  the  back  stairs,  trusted  by  Lady 
Yarmouth,"  &c.'  A  plan  of  regency  was  drawn 
up  by  the  Pelhams,  who  seemed  determined  to 
exclude  the  dreaded  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  and 
on  the  7th  of  May  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  brought 
the  bill  into  the  House  of  Loi-ds.  This  bill  pro- 
jiosed,  simply,  that  the  Princess-dowager  of  Wales 
should  be  guardian  of  the  heir  apparent  and  re- 
gent of  Great  Britain,  in  the  event  of  the  reign- 
ing sovereign's  dying  befoi'e  his  successor  had 
attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  The  second  reading 
was  appointed  for  the  8tli  (the  very  next  day) ; 
but,  previously  to  that  reading,  Newcastle  ap- 
peared with  a  message  from  his  majesty,  recom- 
mending the  settlement  of  a  council  of  regency 
to  co-operate  with  the  princess-regent,  and  to  be 
headed  by  Cumberland.  The  cabinet  had  dis- 
agreed among  themselves,  and  had  not  been 
unanimous  on  any  one  clause  of  the  bill ;  the 
hatred  and  fear  of  the  duke  seem  to  have  been 
balanced  by  the  consideration  that  all  the  gi'eat 
oificers  of  the  crown  were  appointed  to  liave  seats 
in  this  council  of  regency ;  and  though  there 
was  some  declamation — little,  but  loud — against 
the  danger  of  placing  an  ambitious  uncle,  with 
the  army  at  his  command,  in  such  a  tempting 
situation,  and  against  the  com])lications  and 
delays  which  must  arise  from  a  division  of  au- 
thority, the  suggestions  of  the  king  were  adopted, 
and  the  regency  bill  was  passed  in  that  form  in 
the  House  of  Lords  by  a  majority  of  106  to  12, 
and  in  the  commons  by  about  270  to  90.=  There 
were  several  objectionable  clauses  and  jirovisions 
in  the  bill ;  but  as  George  II.  did  not  die  till  his 
successor  had  attained  the  age  of  royal  majority, 
and  as  it  was  consequently  never  acted  upon, 
they  may  be  p.assed  over  in  silence. 

In  other  directions  death  was  busy  with  the 
royal  family  this  year.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  so  recently  got  the  stadthoklership 
made  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  who  was 
married  to  George's  eldest  daughter,  died  of  a 


^  Monoi)-so/Jami:t,  Earl  Wahle(]rai'e  [oneof  thebest  of  ailthori- 
ties\  a  book  in  wliich  every  syllable  seems  ns  if  it  had  been 
written  niJon  oath,  or  upon  the  honour  of  a  truly  honourable 
and  upright  m.aii.  Tlie  Pi-incess  of  Wales's  secretaiy,  Cresset, 
wa-s  related  to  the  ro.val  family  by  a  Duchess  of  Zell.  who  was 
d.aughter  of  a  private  French  gentleman,  and  mother  to  Sophia 
Dorutliea,  the  unhappy  wife  of  George  I. 

-  The  majorities  varied  upon  different  clauses  of  the  bill,  but 
the  average  may  be  taken  as  about  ^70  to  90. 


fever,  after  five  days'  illness,  in  the  month  of 
October;  and  his  death  was  the  more  felt  by  his 
father-in-law,  as  it  was  likely  to  embarrass  some 
of  his  foreign  negotiations.  Tlie  Queen  of  Den- 
mark, Ins  majesty's  youngest  daughter  (who 
resembled  her  mother  Queen  Caroline  in  many 
circumstances  of  life  and  fortune,  and  in  the 
malady  which  caused  her  death),  expired  in  the 
month  of  December. 

Another  death  to  be  noticed  was  that  of  the 
Proteus  Bolingbroke,  who  died  at  Battersea  of  a 
cancer  in  the  lieart,  on  the  15th  of  December, 
having  employed  some  of  liis  lasthoura  in  black- 
ening the  memory  of  his  l.-ite  friend.  Pope.  Be- 
tween the  demise  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
the  departure  of  Bolingbroke  the  voice  of  faction 
was  almost  hushed,  and  opposition  in  parliament 
all  but  extinguished.  The  only  battle  that  was 
fought  was  fought  in  the  cabinet,  and  there  the 
victory  remained  with  the  Pelhams ;  for  early 
in  June  the  king  dismissed  Lord  Sandwich,  ami 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  resigned  the  next  day.  The 
two  posts  of  master  of  the  horse  and  president 
of  the  council,  which  had  both  been  kept  open 
for  the  acceptance  of  Bedford,  if  lie  could  have 
been  induced  to  give  up  his  seals  of  secretary  of 
state,  were  now  filled — Lord  Harrington  got  the 
first,  and  Lord  Granville  the  secon<l.  This  ex- 
premier  had  lost  none  of  liis  fire  or  confidence  — 
his  hard  drinking  had  apparently  ati'ected  neither 
liis  health  nor  his  intellect.  "Lord  Granville," 
says  Horace  Walpole,  "  comes  into  jjower  as 
boisterously  as  ever,  and  dashes  at  everything." 
Lord  Holderness  got  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  place, 
and  Lord  Halifax,  at  the  head  of  the  board  of 
trade,  endeavoured  to  get  the  colonies  subjected 
to  tliat  board,  and  to  be  nominated  a  third  secre- 
tary of  state  for  the  West  Indies  and  America; 
but  George  would  not  consent  to  part  with  any 
of  liis  authority  in  that  quarter.  In  delivering 
the  seals  to  Holdernes.s,  he  charged  him  to  mind 
only  the  business  of  his  province,  telling  him 
that  of  late  the  secretary's  office  had  been  turned 
into  a  mere  office  of  faction.'  The  Leicester 
House  party,  heade<l  by  Bubb  Dodington,  made 
overtures  to  the  Pelhams,  ofi^ering,  upon  what 
Bubb  calls  "proper  conditions,"  to  join  them  with 
all  their  force,  and  to  increa.se  their  majorities  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  displaced  Bedford  party 
would  be  absolutely  crushed  ;  but  the  Pelhams 
did  not  consider  them  worth  buying.  Some 
new  subsidizing  treaties  were  recognized  by  both 
houses  with  little  difficulty.  The  avowed  object 
of  these  burdensome  engagements  was  to  secui-e 
the  election  of  Maria  Theresa's  eldest  son,  the 
Archduke  Joseph,  as  King  of  the  Eomans!  It 
would,  with  the  most  microscopic  eye,  be  difficult 
to  detect  what  interest  or  concern  Britain  had 
3  Walpole,  Mthwirs  y/  George  II. :  Letters  to  Horace  Mann. 
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ill  this  iniglily  matter;  but  it  is  evident  tliat 
(jeorge  tooli  tlie  greatest  interest  in  it,  and  liis 
eagerness  is  accounted  for,  at  least  in  good  part, 
l>y  his  jealousy  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had 
taken  several  recent  op])ortunities  of  insulting 
his  uncle.  "Indeed,"  says  Walpole,  "it  w;i3  a 
constant  war  of  piques  and  attVouts  between  the 
king  and  his  nephew  of  Pi-iissia.  The  latter  had 
insisted  upon  the  recall  of  Sir  Charles  Han- 
bury  Williams,  who  had  sacrificed  to  the  ruling 
p;is»ion  of  Ihe  uncle  by  treating  the  character  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  in  his  public  despatches  and 
private  letters,  in  the  strongest  terms  of  .satire."' 
Williams  had  his  revenge;  for,  returning  to 
Dresden,  lie  concluded  a  subsidiary  treaty  with 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland  (one 
and  the  same  potentate),  who  engaged  with 
George  to  traverse  the  designs  of  Frederick, 
and  to  give  his  vote  for  the  Ai-chduke  Joseph. 
Frederick  lost  no  time  in  reviling  his  uncle, 
whom  he  called  the  last  and  youngest  of  the 
electors. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  year  (17.51)  the 
iiew  style  of  reckoning  time  was  introduced.  The 
calendar  was  changeil,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord 
Chesterfield,  and  the  Gregorian  was  adopted,  in 
order  to  make  our  conij)utation  of  time  harmon- 
ize with  that  of  the  rest  of  civilized  Europe. 
The  Duke  of  Newcasde  said  he  was  averse  to 
disturb  that  which  was  at  rest,  and  did  not  love 
new-fangled  things;  but  his  grace  was  laughed  at. 

,_.-,         The  displaced  Duke  of  Bedford 
A.I).  l/.)2.  ,       \.       ^  ,.       • 

seemed  so  far  from  meditatnig  op- 

l)osition,  that  he  came  u)j  from  Woburn  on  the 
re-o]iening  of  parliament  to  ask  the  king  for  a 
pension  for  Lady  Elizabeth  Waldegrave,  his  wife's 
sister.  It  was  imderstood  that  the  Pelhams 
would  have  pi-e.s.sed  the  king  to  grant  this  trifling 
boon,  were  it  only  to  silence  Bedford's  murmuis, 
and  to  keep  him,  by  the  weight  of  an  obligation, 
quiet  in  the  House  of  Lords.  But  the  feeble  op- 
position corps  wished  to  fix  Bedford  against  the 
court,  and  to  engage  him  to  speak  against  the 
Saxon  treaty ;  and  they  succeeded  in  infiaming 
the  duke,  "  whose  warmth  was  most  impetuous." 
The  house  had  met  after  the  Christmas  recess 
on  the  7th  of  January ;  on  the  16th  Mr.  Pelham 
]iroduced  the  treaty  with  Saxony  ;  and  on  the 
2Hth  the  Duke  of  Bedford  opened  the  opposition 
to  it  with  much  spirit  and  considerable  ability. 
The  duke  concluded  by  moving  for  an  address  to 
represent  that  subsidiary  treaties  ought  never  to 
be  concluded  in  time  of  peace,  es|)ecially  after  a 
long  and  costly  war,  and  that  they  were  neither 


'  Mt'iuoi,-A.  'file  lettors  of  Sir  Charles  Haiiluiry  Williams  fiulu 
Berlin,  wliieh  W.iliHiIe  gives  in  the  Appendi.^  to  his  Memniys, 
eontaiu  notlung  about  Fi-ederick  but  what  h.iii  been  related  in 
bitterer  terms  by  many  others.  The  iron  rod  with  which  this 
nephew  of  George  nded  is  no  invention,  no  B.atir6,  but  simple 
truth. 
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necessary  at  present,  nor  likely  to  procure  any 
real  advantage.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lonl 
Halifax,  and  the  Duke  of  Argylc,  defended  the 
treaty;  and  Lord  Granville  jiut  an  end  to  the 
debate  by  saying  that,  as  our  army  was  limited 
at  home,  we  ought  to  have  the  faculty  of  making, 
in  one  day,  18,000  men  tO,000 ;  that,  if  we  no 
longer  took  German  princes  into  our  p;iy,  we 
had  a  bridge  without  complete  arches;  and  that 
we  must  count  upon  our  power  of  subsidizing  as 
the  best  means  of  checking  France,  &c.  The  mo- 
tion was  rejected  in  the  lords  without  a  division. 
The  subject  was  renewoil  in  the  commons,  where 
Lord  Harley  made  a  motion  against  subsidies  in 
time  of  peace.  Several  strong  things  were  sai(!, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  good  manner ;  but  they 
were  all  said  purely  for  jiarty  purposes,  and  with- 
out any  real  patriotic  feeling.  Old  Horace  Wal- 
pole spoke  on  one  side  and  voted  on  the  other — 
a  kind  of  parliamentary  behaviour  not  without 
recent  example.  But  in  the  end  the  motion 
was  rejected  by  180  to  52.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle was  "flustered"  by  the  Didce  of  Bedford's 
unexpected  activity;  his  brother  Pelham  tried  to 
provide  against  it,  and  met  Bubb  Dodingtou  by 
appointment.  Without  a  blush,  and  with  very 
little  periphrasis,  the  opulent  boroughmonger 
asked  the  premier  how  much  he  would  give  in 
titles  and  places.  Pelham  acknowledged  Bubb's 
gre,at  weight  in  boroughs,  and  assured  him  that 
he  had  already  attempted  to  remove  his  majesty's 
]irejudices.  Bublj's  members,  he  said,  would  be 
of  the  more  importance,  as  he  and  his  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  have  a  new  parliament — "  a  parliament  that 
should  be  all  of  a  piece — sucli  a  parliament  as 
might  serve  the  king  if  he  lived,  and  be  steady 
to  put  the  young  king  in  the  right  way,  if  the  old 
one  died — he  meant  a  thorough  AVhig  parlia- 
ment." The  man  of  boroughs  plainly  intimated 
that,  if  the  king  would  consent  to  receive  Bubb 
Dodington  kindly  at  court,  and  give  him  a  place, 
he  would  join  the  ministry  with  tongue,  boroughs, 
and  votes;  but  that,  if  he  would  not  so  gratify 
him,  he  would  turn  ijatriot  and  do  his  best  to  pre- 
vent Pelham's  "  thorough  Whig  parliament  all  of 
ajiiece."  The  minister,  who  knew  what  he  had  to 
contend  with  in  the  obstinacy  and  aversions  of  his 
royal  master,  gave  Bubb  flattering  assurances,and 
invited  himself,  "  in  a  most  gentlemanlike  and  ob- 
liging manneiv'  to  dine  with  him  at  his  gorgeou.s 
but  tasteless  mansion  at  Hamniersmitli.  But 
the  minister  carefully  avoided  binding  him.self  in 
any  specific  promises,  and  Bubb,  being  too  old  a 
bird  at  court  and  parliament  to  take  his  chalF, 
avoided  just  as  carefully  the  doing  anything  for 
him.  Thedinnerat  Hammersmith  did  not  bring 
about  a  conclusion  to  the  bargain,  and  .sevend 
other  meetings  ended  with  nothing  more  solid 
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thiiii  expressions  of  imitiial  e.steeni.  In  one  of 
tlie.se  conversatiou.s  Bubb  spoke  cunningly  of 
di3sension.s  in  the  ministerial  quarters,  and  of 
"somebody  fastened  upon  theiu"  who  was  not 
always  in  a  humour  to  ol)ey  their  orders.  Pel- 
ham  said  quickly,  "  Who,  Pitt )"  Bubb  said  "No, 
he  tliought  it  was  Fox  ;"  and  then  Pelham,  with 
great  signs  of  uneasiness  and  discomposure,  re- 
peated in  a  low  tone,  "  Oh,  Mr.  Fox."' 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Bedford  con- 
tinued to  make  a  phantom  of  opposition  in  the 
lords.  A  bill,  which  had  passed  the  commons 
without  opposition,  and  which  was  designed  to 
soften  the  severity  of  military  law,  was  thrown 
out  by  the  lords,  who  could  discover  nothing 
wTong  even  in  the  mutiny  bill,  which  was  marked 
all  over  with  the  sanguinary  genius  of  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland.^  An  attempt  to  diminish  the 
necessity  of  a  standing  army,  by  making  the 
militia  more  effective,  failed  altogether.  A  bill 
for  annexing  to  the  crown  the  estates  forfeited 
in  Scotland  by  the  late  rebellion,  and  making 
provision,  out  of  the  rents  of  those  estates,  for 
establishing  colonies  and  trade,  and  industry  in 
the  Highlands,  met  with  better  success.  Legge, 
whose  first  promotion  as  a  diplomatist  had  been 
favoured  by  Pitt,  and  who  was  rising  in  consi- 
deration as  the  ally  of  the  great  orator,  declared 
that  the  system  would  have  more  effect  than  all 
that  had  been  done  about  dress  and  jurisdiction, 
or  that  had  been  imposed  by  force  ;  that  we  must 
either  im]3rove  the  condition  of  the  Highlanders 
or  exterminate  the  disaffected  by  fire  and  sword. 
"  What  is  loyalty  or  disloyalty  here,"  said  Legge, 
"  is  there  food  or  starving :  feed  the  clans,  and 
they  will  obey ;  starve  them,  and  they  must  re- 
bel. The  means  of  eradicating  this  spirit  in  the 
common  people  are  obvious :  civilize  them!  In- 
troduce the  arts  of  peace  among  them!"  This 
Scotch  bill  was  passed  in  the  commons  by  a  nia- 
joritj'  of  134  to  3!),  and  in  the  lords  by  eighty 
against  twelve. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  George  prorogued  par- 
liament with  a  gracious  speech,  and  then  went 
over  to  Hanover.  He  was  attended,  as  usual, 
by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  resumed  his  ne- 
gotiations with  the  German  electO)-s,  undeterred 
by  the  opposition  speeches  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford and  his  small  party.  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
Mentz,  Cologne,  the  Palatinate,  were  the  chief 
scenes  of  Newcastle's  negotiations  ;  and  tempting 
subsidies  were  held  out  to  nearly  every  court  in 
Germany,  great  or  small.  At  the  same  time 
George  found  himself  involved  in  a  double  dis- 
pute with  his  ne]jhew  Frederick.     Both  Prussia 


'  Bubb  DodingWn's  Ihari/. 

-  The  severitieB  in  the  mutiny  bill,  where,  as  Horace  Walpole 
expresses  it,  "'  the  penalty  of  death  came  over  as  often  as  the 
curees  of  the  eomminatitni  act  on  Ash  Wednesd.ay,"  were  gene- 
rally attributed  to  the  duke. 


and  Hanover  claimed  possession  of  East  Fries- 
laud  (the  English  people  hardly  knew  there  was 
such  a  country),  and  (Jeorge,  in  liis  capacity  of 
Elector  of  Hanover,  jiroposed  that  the  question 
should  be  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  aulic 
council  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  King  of  Prussia 
would  not  submit  to  this  arbitrament,  and  spoke 
of  vindicating  his  rights  with  his  dragoons  and 
grenadiers.  Nor  did  Frederick  stop  here :  he 
complained  that  certain  Prussian  vessels  had  been 
seized  and  plundei-ed  by  English  cruisers  during 
the  last  war,  and  he  seized  the  revenues  of  cer- 
tain mines  in  Silesia,  which  had  been  mortgaged 
to  some  Engli.sh  subjects  by  the  late  Euipcriir 
Charles  VI.,  for  the  loan  of  J250,000.  Frederi.  k 
himself,  in  obtaining  from  Maria  Theresa  the 
cession  of  Silesia,  had  guaranteed  this  mortgage 
in  public  treaties ;  but  when  his  animosities  or 
interests  were  concerned,  he  cared  little  for  ]iub- 
lic  or  private  faith,  and  he  answered  the  Eng- 
lish memorialists,  who  represented  the  debt  as 
due  to  pricate  individuals,  with  insolent  invec- 
tives. A  cabinet  correspondence  ensued  on  the 
subject  of  the  ships  and  the  mines;  and,  as  a 
complete  revolution  was  working  in  our  foreign 
politics,  and  as  Frederick  saw  he  might  be  placed 
in  a  situation  to  court  and  need  the  alliance 
of  his  uncle,  he  dropped  his  claims  as  to  the 
ship])ing,  and  resumed  the  payment  of  the  inte- 
rest upon  the  loan.  We  had,  in  fact,  by  this 
time  come  almost  to  an  open  breach  with  the 
house  of  Austria,  who  had  treated  our  ambassa- 
dor. Lord  Hyndford,  with  insolence  and  arro- 
gance, and  had  refused  to  admit  the  arbitration 
of  the  King  of  England  in  claims  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  elector- palatine.  George, 
through  the  mouth  and  pen  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  denounced  the  court  of  Vienna  as 
ungi-ateful  and  impertinent,  and  threatened  to 
form  a  connection  with  France  and  with  Prussia 
if  they  did  not  instantly  comply  with  his  ultima- 
tum. Lord  Hyndford,  in  fact,  was  recalled;  but, 
as  he  was  taking  his  leave,  Maria  Theresa's  im- 
perial husband,  who  was  much  less  inipeiious 
than  herself,  made  use  of  strong  expressions  of 
gratitude  to  England,  and  otfeied,  in  his  own 
person,  to  place  5llO,0(Kl  florins  at  the  disposal  of 
King  George,  towards  the  liquidation  of  the 
claims  of  the  elector- palatine.  George  insisted 
that  he  ought  to  have  700,000  florins ;  the  court 
of  Vienna  then  offered  600,000— we  feel  as  if  we 
were  detailing  the  dealings,  not  of  great  nations 
and  empires,  but  of  a  set  of  pedlars  and  truck- 
sters— but  George  stuck  to  his  700,000,  and  the 
quarrel  with  Vienna,  fanned  by  France,  gi-ew 
hotter.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  declare  that  the  honour  of  the  king  his 
master,  and  the  reputation  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, were  at  stake ' 
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George  fuiuul  no  ivlief  from  these  coiitiMoiit;il 
piubarrassmeuts  iu  the  si|uabbles  which  liail 
broken  out  in  liis  own  family,  or  in  the  liouse- 
liohl  of  the  young  Prince  of  Wales.  Tlie  ])riucess- 
(lowager  had  taken  an  aversion  to  Lord  Harcourt, 
tlie  governor,  and  the  IJisho])  of  Norwich,  the 
preeejjtor  of  b.er  son,  and  liad  Ijeeu  at  no  pains 
to  conceal  her  feelings  either  in  her  own  house 
or  elsewhei-e."  She  had  peculiar  notions  of  edu- 
cation, and  does  not  appear  to  have  considered 
that,  if  she  failed  iu  respect  to  hei-  sou's  iustruc- 
tors,  he  was  very  likely  to  follow  her  exam|ile. 
She  told  Bubb  Dodington,  whom  slie  consulted 
and  admitted  very  freciueutly  to  her  society  both 
at  Kew  and  at  Leicester  House,  that  she  had  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  jirince's  jirecej^tors.  She 
asked  Bubb  what  use  there  was  for  i)rinces  iu 
logic  and  books;  and  Bubb  said,  "Not  much."  It 
appears  from  other  quarters,  that  in  sundry  little 
disagreements  the  princess  had  taken  part  with 
Stone  and  with  Scott,  the  sub-preceptor,  against 
Lord  Harcourt  and  the  bishoji ;  and  that  it  was 
no  unusual  thing  for  Harcourt,  a  proud  punc- 
tilious courtier,  to  be  left  waiting  iu  the  hall  at 
Kew  among  the  servants.  Horace  "Walpole,  who 
disliked  the  man,  describes  his  lord.shi])  as  being 
over  minute  and  strict  in  trifles;"  and  the  bishop 
as  being  sincerely  honest  and  zealous  in  the 
education  of  the  two  princes,  but  as  too  apt  to 
tliwart  the  princess,  who,  "  as  an  indulgent,  or 
j)erha])s  a  little  as  an  ambitious  mother,"  was 
desire  is  of  reljixiug  application,  or  giving  the 
l>oy  too  many  holidays.  After  some  fruitless 
attemjits  to  make  up  matters  at  Kew,  the  per- 
jilexed  old  king,  on  the  (itli  of  Deceralier,  accepted 
the  resignations  of  Lord  Harcourt  and  tlie  Bishop 
of  Norwich.  Lord  Harcourt  liad  complained 
before  this,  by  letter  and  otherwi.se,  that  dan- 
gerous notions  and  arbitrary  ]irincij)les  were 
instilled  into  the  prince,  and  that  he  could  be 
of  uo  use  unless  the  instillers  of  these  doctrines, 
Stone  and  Scott,  were  dismissed ;  and  the  princess- 
dowager  actually  confessed  to  Dodington  that  she 
knew  and  had  long  known  Stone  for  a  decided 
Jacobite!  This  subject  caused  a  great  excite 
luent  beyond  the  jnirlieus  of  the  court ;  nor  is 
it  easy  to  conceive  a  matter  in  which  the  people 


at  large  could  bo  more  interested  than  in  the 
education  of  their  future  sovereign.  An  iinony- 
mous  letter  was  sent  to  Dr.  Newton,  a  jiojiular 
ju-eacher,  setting  forth  the  dangerous  way  the 
prince's  education  was  left  in,  and  putting  it  to 
liim  as  a  sacred  duty  to  take  notice  of  it  in  the 
pulpit.  Another  anonymous  letter  on  the  same 
subject  was  sent  to  General  Hawley,  the  hero 
of  Falkirk  Moor,  whose  own  education  had  been 
so  sadly  neglected,  that  it  was  said  of  him  lie 
could  scarcely  read  ami  write.  Hawley  carried 
the  letter,  which  ran  in  the  name  of  the  Wiiig 
nobility  and  gentry,  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
who  laid  it  before  the  king.  Great  jiains  were 
taken  to  find  out  the  author  of  it,  but  they  were 
takeu  iu  vain.  Jlany  years  after  the  fact  Horace 
Walpole  let  the  public  into  his  confidence,'  con- 
fessing that  he  wrote  the  startling  letter. 

Vexed  by  these  clamours  and  beset  by  the  in-in- 
cess-dowager,  who  begged  for  the  appointment 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  the  king 
hardly  knew  whom  to  choose  either  as  chief  pre- 
ceptor or  as  governor  ;  aud  when  he  made  a  selec- 
tion he  found  that  one  lord  after  another  declined 
the  invidious  ])ost.  "  Many,"  says  Walpole,  "  were 
named,  aud  many  refused  it.  At  last,  after  long 
waiving  it.  Lord  Waldegrave,  at  the  earnest  re- 
quest of  the  king,  accei)ted  it,  and  after  rejieated 
assurances  of  the  submission  and  tractability  of 
Stone." '  Lord  Waldegrave  was  a  man  of  strict 
honour,  a  most  faithful  and  attached  servant  to 
the  king,  of  an  amiable  disposition  and  excellent 
understanding,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman  iu  the 
highest  acce|itatiou  of  the  latter  term  ;  but  he 
had  few  exterior  graces  to  recommend  him;  and 
what  was  of  more  consequence  and  somewhat 
strange  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  were  the  facts 
that  the  blood  of  James  II.,  through  an  illegiti- 
mate channel,  ran  in  his  veins  ;  his  family  were 
all  Papists,  and  his  father  had  been  but  the  first 
convert  to  the  Established  church.'  The  Whigs 
took  fire  and  criticized  this  choice  severely.  The 
jireceptor  finally  fixed  upon  was  Dr.  Thomas, 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  against  whom  it  appeara 
there  was  nothing  to  say. 

The  Duke   of    Bedford  had  de- 
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clared  in  his  s|ieech  that  no  objec- 


1  In  the  moutli  of  July  Horace  "Walpole  writes — "  The  tutor- 
hood  at  Kew  is  split  into  factions  ;  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
Lord  Harcourt  openly  at  war  with  Stone  and  Scott,  wlio  are 
supijorted  Ijy  Cresset,  and  coimtenanced  by  the  princess  and 
^lurray  the  soUcitor-tienei'at  ami  aftertcttnU  Lord  Mansjidd)  ;  60, 
my  Lord  Bolingbroke  dead,  will  govern,  which  lie  never  could 
living," — Letter  to  H,  Mann. 

-  'Lord  Harcourt  was  minute  and  strict  in  trifles;  and,  think- 
ing tliat  he  discharged  his  trust  conscientiously  if  on  no  account 
he  neglected  to  make  the  prince  turn  out  his  toes,  he  gave  him- 
self little  trouble  to  respect  the  princess,  or  to  condescend  to  the 
sub-governor." — Mtnioirit  of  Grort/e  IJ.  But  the  princess  liad  no 
right  to  complain  of  Harcourt "s  formality  ;  for  she  had  declared 
that  she  looked  upon  a  governor  to  her  son  "  as  a  sort  of  p:igeant 
— a  man  of  quality  for  shows,"  &c. — Dodington 's  Diarii, 


3  This  confession  is  contained  in  Waljiole's  Memoirs  of  the  laH 
Tfii  Yeura  o/  Gtorge  II.,  where  the  memorial  is  given  at  length, 
and  where  he  says,  in  a  foot  note,  "  It  was  written  by  the  author 
of  these  Mi:mf>irs." 

*  Walpole's  Mtmoirs. 

5  Lord  Waldegmve's  grandmotlier  was  a  daughter  of  .lauuv  1 1 . 
by  Anibella  Churchill,  sister  to  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
His  grandfather,  a  zealous  Papist,  followetl  his  king  and  father- 
in-law  into  exile,  and  died  in  Paris  in  1089.  Wnldegrave's 
father  becjmie  a  Protestjuit  in  1722,  to  the  great  scandal  of  the 
Jacobites  and  fury  of  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  After 
his  convei-sion  he  waft  employed  tjotli  by  Ceorge  I ,  and  George  1 1 . 
iu  important  embassies,  and  he  ilied  an  enrl  and  a  knight  of  the 
Carter  in  1741. — Introduction  to  Mttiwin  from  1764  to  I7oS,  by 
Jame?,  Earl  Waldegrave,  K.G. 
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tion  couKl  lie  taken  to  the  ai)poiiiliuent  of  Loi\l 
Walilegrave  — tliat  the  choice  was  the  more  acce])- 
table  as  it  was  his  majesty's  own,  who  always 
acted  rijjlit  when  he  acted  himself,  &c.  But, 
though  Waldegrave  might  be  considered  fit  for 
the  ])lafe,  he  soon  found  that  the  place  was  not 
tit  for  him.  His  royal  pupil  would  not  give  him 
his  affection  or  confidence,  and  the  princess- 
dowager  hated  him  because  he  was  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  chose  always  to  consider  that  he 
was  placed  as  a  spy  over  her.  "  I  found  his 
royal  higlmess,"  says  the  plain-sijeaking,  and,  as 
we  believe,  thoi-oughly  veracious  Lord  Walde- 
grave,' "  uncommonly  full  of  jirincely  prejudice, 
contracted  in  the  nursery,  and  improved  by  the 
society  of  bedchamber  women  and  pages  of  the 
back  stairs.  As  a  right  system  of  education 
seemed  quite  impracticable,  the  best  whicli  could 
be  lioped  for  was  to  give  him  true  notions  of 
coiuniou  things  ;  to  instruct  lain  by  conversa- 
tion, rather  than  by  books ;  and  sometimes, 
under  the  disguise  of  amusement,  to  entice  him 
to  the  pursuit  of  more  serious  studies."-  His 
lordship,  in  speaking  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  aftei'- 
wards,  when  his  royal  highness  was  entei-ing  into 
his  twenty-first  year,  says,  that  great  allowances 
should  be  made  on  account  of  his  had  education; 
for  that  though  the  Bishop  of  Petei-borongh  the 
l)rece])tor,  Mr.  Scott  the  sub-preceptor,  and  Sir. 
Stone  the  sub-governor,  were  men  of  sense,  learn- 
ing, and  worth,  they  had  but  little  weight  and  - 
influence,  the  mother  and  the  nursery  having 
always  prevailed  against  them.  His  lordship 
found  the  prince  uncommonly  indolent,  as  indif- 
ferent to  jileasure  as  to  study,  and  seemingly 
with  few  lively  affections.  His  mother  liad  pre- 
vented liis  associating  with  youths  of  his  own 
age.  She  said  that  flie  young  ])eople  of  quality 
were  so  ill  educated,  and  so  veiy  vicious,  that 
they  frightened  her.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  ]]revailing  immorality  among  young  people 
of  fashion  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  mother's 
fears ;  but  it  was  shrewdly  surmised  that  there 
was  a  mixture  of  ambition,  and  love  of  power 
and  control,  in  these  moral  apprehensions ;  and 
that  the  jirincess-dowager  gave  her  son  a  bad 
opinion  of  everybody  else,  in  order  that  she 
ndght  the  better  keep  him  to  herself,  and  prolong 
her  own  sway  over  him.  Yet,  on  the  other  side, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  care  with  which  she 
kept  him,  np  to  the  age  of  manhood,  from  evil 


'  We  have  expressed  before  our  conviction  of  the  truthfubiess 
of  Lord  Walde^-ave's  pen.  His  lordship,  in  opening  his  Mnnoirs, 
says,  *'  I  will  advance  no  facts  which  are  not  strictly  tnie,  and 
do  not  mean  to  misrepresent  any  man  ;  but  will  make  no  pro- 
fessions of  imp.irtiality,  because  I  take  it  for  gr.anted  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  be  unprejudiced."  We  will  not  venture  to 
s^y  more  for  his  lordship  than  he  ventured  to  say  for  himself. 
but  we  feel  assured  that  he  was  as  impartial  as  human  nature 
can  be,  and  never  misrepresented  a  fact. 

-  Wa'degrave's  Mtiitoirs. 


communications,  contributed  to  form  those  habits 
of  morality  and  decency  which  Oeorge  III.  after- 
wards displayed  and  enforced  in  his  court.  Lord 
Waldegrave,  who  was  unfashionably  grateful  to 
his  master  George  II.,  was  conii)elled  to  listen  to 
bitter  sarcasms  and  complaints  against  his  ma- 
jesty at  Kew  Palace  and  Leicester  House.  He 
laboured  hard  to  restore  harmony  and  union  in 
the  royal  family — or  rather  to  create  it,  for  it 
never  existed; — and,  having  free  access  to  the 
king,  he  had  frequent  o])[)ortunities  of  doing  good 
offices  to  the  young  jirince  and  liis  mother.  "  I 
was,"  says  his  lordshijj,  "a  very  useful  a]iologist 
whenever  his  majesty  was  displeased  with  his 
grandson's  shyness,  or  want  of  attention  ;  and 
never  failed  to  notify  even  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstance of  the  young  prince's  behaviour  which 
was  likely  to  give  satisfaction."  He  continued  at 
his  difficult  post  as  chief  governor  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  was  treated  with,  at  least,  civility,  fill 
the  prince.ss  and  her  son  conceived  that  enthusi- 
astic affection  for  Lord  Bute  wduch  brought  about 
fresh  revolutions  in  court  and  cabinet. 

For  nearly  a  century,  or  ever  since  the  Kestora- 
tion,  the  Jews,  persecuted  everywhere  else  except 
in  Holland,  had  enjoyed  a  kind  of  toleration  in 
England ;  and  many  of  the  old  superstitions  and 
hatreds  had  been  gradually  forgotten  by  the 
English  people.'  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
the  Jews  had  even  offered  Lord-treasurer  Godol- 
phin  £500,(K)0  sterling,  if  he  would  obtain  for 
them  permission  to  purchase  the^own  of  Brent- 
ford, with  full  privileges  of  trade,  &c.  The  offer 
was  tempting — the  Jews,  it  is  said,  would  have 
doubled  it — and  the  prospect  of  the  attendant 
advantages  more  so  ;  but  Godolphin  was  deterred, 
and  let  the  scheme  drop,  because  "  he  foresaw 
that  it  would  provoke  two  of  the  most  powerful 
bodies  in  the  nation — the  clergy  and  the  mer- 
chants!^ Godolphin,  perhaps,  knew  not  the  ar- 
guments of  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  Mr.  Pelhani, 
whether  he  knew  them  or  not,  seems  to  have 
considered  that  the  time  was  come  when  the 
experiment  upon  bigotry  and  prejudice  might 
be  carried  out ;  and  he  introduced,  as  a  ministe- 
rial measure,  a  bill  for  permitting  the  naturali- 
zation of  foreign  Jews.  This  bill  passed  through 
the  House  of  Lords  without  exciting  a  mui-niur 
even  from  the  bench  of  bishops  ;  but,  upon  being 
sent  down  to  the  coininous,  it  encountered  a 
fierce  and  formidable  opposition.  It  was  read 
for  the  first  time  on  the  17th  of  Ajjril  ;  but  on  the 
7th  of  May,  when  the  question  was  put  for  the 
second  reading,  the  gi-eat  combat  took  place — 
the  factious  opposition  being  greatly  encouraged 


3  A  negotiation,  indeed,  w.is  be;^n  for  penuitting  the  retiuni 
of  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  protectorate ;  and  in  Spencer's 
Amrdoiei  there  is  a  curiovis  account  of  Cromwell's  proposing  to 
grant  them  Y)ermission  to  have  a  synagogue  in  London. 
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by  the  abuse  which  the  bill  encoiiutereil  out  uf 
doors.  Men  not  hitherto  noted  for  any  zeal  for 
religion  began  to  fight  under  the  banners  of 
Iirophecy,  proclaiming  that  to  give  the  Jews  a 
settlement  anywhere  would  be  an  impious  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  will  of  the  Almighty  as 
signified  by  tlie  ])rophets,  who  had  foretold  the 
eternal  dis]iersion  of  that  accursed  race.  Mr. 
Pelham  replied  like  a  iihilosojjher  and  a  states- 
man. He  could  not  allow  himself  to  belie\'e 
that  the  Church  of  England  could  be  in  any 
danger,  or  that  he  was  bound  to  deem  every 
man  his  enemy  who  ditfered  from  liim  on  a  point 
of  religion.  His  speech  made  some  impression,  and 
the  second  reading  was  carried  by  ninety-five 
against  sixteen.  But  the  men  who  liad  made  the 
question  merely  a  handle  for  factious  opposition 
and  party  strife,  continued  the  comliat,  and  h.iaded 
the  tal)le  of  the  house  with  petitions  from  the 
corporation  of  London,  from  mercliauts,  and 
traders;  and  procured  counsel  to  be  heard  and 
witnesses  to  be  examined.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  Jew.s'  bill  was  passed  by  ninety-six  honoura- 
ble members  against  fifty-five. 

Complaints  had  arisen  among  the  country 
gentlemen  that  the  old  laws  were  insufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  game,  and  that  poaching  was 
greatly  on  the  increase :  during  the  session  a 
new  game  act  was  carried  through  both  houses ; 
liut  it  had  not  the  eft'ect  of  tranquillizing  the 
minds  of  our  little  Nimrods,  and  our  jails  con- 
tinued to  be  crowded  as  before  with  uncjualified 
sportsmen,  who  there  became  qualified  for  the 
commission  of  much  more  serious  otiences. 

The  law  of  marriage  had  hitherto  been  so 
loose  that  all  kinds  of  hurried  and  clandestine 
unions  could  be  formed  all  over  England  with 
more  facility  than  they  till  recently  were  at 
Gretna  Green.  No  notice  or  publication  of  banns 
was  required,  no  license  was  looked  for,  and 
any  parson  might  perform  the  ceremony  at  any 
time  or  in  any  ])lace,  Avithout  consent  of  jiarents, 
or  any  other  preliminary  conditions  whatsoever; 
and  the  worst  or  the  most  needy  of  tlie  clei'gy 
would  often  forward  the  most  rash  or  disgraceful 
marriages  for  the  sake  of  the  paltry  fee.  The 
great  temple  of  the  pseudo  Hymen  was  the  Fleet 
Pi-ison.  Pai-sons  confined  for  debt,  scoundrels 
fuddled  with  gin  and  tobacco,  would  marry  in 
three  minutes,  and  for  the  small  charge  of  two 
shillings,  any  couple  that  presented  themselves. 
"  In  walking  along  the  street  in  my  youth,"  says 
Pennant,  "  on  the  side  next  to  this  jirison,  I  have 
often  been  tempted  by  the  question,  <SV/-,  vill  yon 
hi'  p!cased  to  walk  in  and  ho  married?  Along  this 
most  lawless  space  was  hung  u])  the  frequent  sign 
of  a  male  and  female  hand  conjoined,  with  Mar- 
riages pfrfonned  within,  written  beneatli.  A 
dirty  fellow  invited  you  in.      The  parson  was 


seen  walking  before  his.sho|i;  a  squalid,  ]irofligate 
figure,  clad  in  a  tattered  jilaid  night-gown,  with  a 
fiery  face,  and  ready  to  coujde  you  for  a  dram  of 
gin  or  roll  of  tobacco."'  To  ])ut  a  stop  to  thesg/ 
crying  abuses  a  bill  was  prei)ared  by  the  jiMJges 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord-chancelli^'  Hard- 
wicke,  and  brought  into  the  upper  house.  It 
provided  that  all  man-iages  should  henctforwanl 
take  place  either  by  banns  pidilishcd  on  three 
successive  Sundays,  or  by  license  granted  in  a 
regular  manner ;  and  that  all  oilier  marriages 
should  be  void,  and  the  parson  that  solemnized 
any  such  ti-ansported  for  seven  years.  It  excited 
some  severe  criticisms  in  the  House  of  Lords,  par- 
ticularly from  the  Duke  of  Bedford ;  and  numerous 
amendments  were  introduced  by  their  lordships. 
But  when  it  reached  the  House  of  Comtnons  it 
encountered  far  greater  opposition  :  the  speaker 
Mr.  Nugent,  Charles  Townshend,  and  Mr.  Fox, 
spoke  with  great  acrimony  against  it.  The  bill 
with  its  amendments  was  not  returne<l  to  the 
peers  before  the  6th  of  June,  and  the  iirorogation 
was  fixed  fnr  the  7th.  Softened  as  it  was,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  attacked  it  with  undiminished 
severity,  and  styled  it  a  faulty  and  obnoxious 
law,  forced  through  parliament  to  gratify  the 
prime  minister.  Lord  -  chancellor  Hardwicke 
reluctantly  concurred  in  the  amendments,  though 
he  declared  that  several  of  them  weakened  the 
bill.  Hardwicke  then  alluded  in  the  jdainest 
terms  to  the  attacks  made  ujion  him  in  the  com- 
mons by  Charles  Townshend  and  Mr.  Fox.  He 
was  content  to  treat  Townshend  as  an  amorous, 
hot,  and  inexperienced  young  man  ;  but  he  could 
make  no  allowance  for  so  grave  a  ])ersonage  as 
his  oflicial  colleague  Mr.  Fox.  Choosing  to  over- 
look the  circumstances  which  had  attended  Mr. 
Fox's  own  marriage,  and  which  might  in  them- 
selves have  been  suflicient  to  render  the  bill 
unpalatable  in  that  quarter,"  he  attributed  his 
oi)])Osition  to  dark  intrigue  and  faction.  And 
unsootheil  by  Fox's  ajiology,  he  declared  that  he 
"despised  his  scurrility  as  much  as  his  adulation 
and  recantation."^  We  have  seen  how  adroitly 
Bubb  Dodington  had  insinuated  to  Mr.  Pelham 
a  distrust  of  Fox  ;  and  it  apjjears  that  Fox  at 
this  moment  was  closely  connected  with  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  that 
he  had  many  personal  friends  and  moi-e  political 
followers,  that  the  distribution  of  military  pre- 
ferment had  added  gi-eatly  to  his  strength,  Jind 
that  he  was  looked  up  to  as  the  rising  minister 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  case  of  Mr.  Pel- 
ham's  death,  resignation,  or  reiuoval  to  the  House 
of  Peers.' 

'  .Sf>»i«  Accoi'.nt  of  London. 

-  Mr.  Fox's  own  marriage  with  the  eldest  dnuglit«r  of  tli© 
Duke  of  Uicluiiond  Iiad  been  cljiiidestiiie. 

■>  Horace  Walpole's  Memoirs,  and  l.ottei-s  ttf  Horace  Mann ; 
P(tH.  Jli.if.  *  Lord  Waldejjrave's  Meiiioiia. 
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Diiriii:,'  the  present  session  a  bill  w;is  liroiight 
ill  by  Mr.  Potter,  son  of  the  late  Arohbishoj)  of 
Ciuterbury,  to  establisli  a  general  register  of  the 
population  ;  but,  after  struggling  with  difficulty 
through  the  commons,  it  was  thrown  out  by  the 
lords.  With  unwrinteil  liberality  parliament  en- 
abled the  commissioners  of  longitude  to  pay 
i,"2(l,00(»  to  Mr.  Harrison  for  his  imi)roveraents 
on  chronometers ;  and  they  also  passed  an  act 
c'm[)0\vering  the  crown  to  raise  money  by  lottery 
to  purchase  the  Sloaue  Library  and  Museum,  the 
Ifarleian  manuscripts,  and  Montague  House,  in 
liussell  Street.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
British  Museum,  to  which  Mr.  Pelliam,  greatly 
to  his  honour,  contributed  very  zealously. 

The  British  ])arliament  re-assembled  on  the 
15th  of  November.  It  was  notorious  to  every 
one  that  paid  the  least  attention  to  jjublic  aii'airs 
that  a  new  war  was  brewing — nay,  that  hostili- 
ties had  actually  lieen  commenced  by  the  French, 
on  the  confines  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia.  Yet 
the  royal  S]ieecli  expressed  a  confidence  that 
jieace  would  be  preserved,  and  congratulated 
parliament  upon  the  fact  that  there  had  been  no 
important  change  in  our  foreign  relations.  It  was 
easily  understood  that  this  tone,  so  much  at  vari- 
ance with  truth,  proceeded  from  the  fear  of  the  ap- 
])roaching  general  election.  The  Jew  bill,  jiassed 
a  few  months  before,  had  inflamed  the  nation 
and  excited  the  bigotry  of  the  peojde  to  a  degree 
which  had  not  been  witnessed  since  the  ati'air  of 
Doctor  Sacheverell.  The  bishops  hail  concurred 
in  the  bill,  but  the  little  curates  and  the  country 
clergy  preached  against  it  everywhere,  and  the 
common  ]ieople  were  led  to  believe  that  England 
would  be  made  to  partake  in  the  curses  pro- 
nounced by  prophecy  on  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land.  If  the  parliament  had  not  been  so  near 
its  close  ministers  might  possibly  have  braved 
the  storm ;  but,  as  matters  stood,  they  resolved 
to  allay  it  by  throwing  the  bill  overboard,  like 
another  Jonas.  On  the  very  day  the  houses  met, 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  moved  to  repeal  the  bill, 
which,  he  said,  had  been  merely  a  point  of  poli- 
ticcU  policy,  and  it  was  repealed  accordingly. 

The  rest  of  the  business  of  ]  ar- 
liament  was  not  very  important, 
and  the  session  was  drawing  tranquilly  to  a 
close,  when  death  deprived  the  king  of  his  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Pelham,  who  had  been  in  a  bad 
state  of  health  for  many  months,  died  rather 
suddenly  on  the  tith  of  March,  in  the  sixty -first 
year  of  his  age.'     His  brother,  the  Duke  of  New- 

'  Tlift  caiulid  Lurd  Waldegrave  says  of  this  much  abvised 
st.^te^mal),  "  He  liad  acquired  tlie  reputation  of  an  able  and 
lionest  minister ;  had  a  plain,  solid  nuderstanding,  improved 
by  exiJerience  in  business,  as  well  as  by  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world  ;  jind,  without  being  an  orator,  or  having  the  finest  i 
J  arts,  no  man  iu  the  House  of  Commons  arg\ied  with  more 
weight,  or  was  heard  with  greater  attention.     He  was  a  frugal 
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castle,  an  older  man,  and  a  far  less  able  mini.ster, 
resolved  to  ste])  into  his  place,  and,  after  delud- 
ing and  baulking  Pitt  and  Fox,  who  both  aimed 
at  the  treasury,  he  succeeded  in  gratifying  his 
ambition ;  for  the  king  continued  his  personal 
dislike  to  Pitt,  and  Newcastle  had  art  enough  to 
drive  Fox  into  declarations  which  displeased  his 
majesty.  The  duke  made  himself  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  gave  his  |ilace  of  secretary  of  state 
to  Sir  Thomas  Kobinson,  and  appointed  Mr. 
Legge,  originally  the  proteg6  of  Mr,  Pitt,  chan- 
cellor of  the  excheijuer.  Pitt  and  Fox,  left  in 
their  subordinate  places,  soon  forgot  their  okl 
rivalry  in  their  common  spite  against  Newcastle. 
But  Pitt  carefully  concealed  his  resentment  for 
some  time,  and  continued  to  court  the  duke, 
whose  creature  or  instrument  he  had  rei)eatedly 
called  himself.  Newcastle,  on  his  side,  repre- 
sented that,  though  Pitt  had  been  left  out,  most 
of  his  f)-iends  were  let  in  ;  thus,  Lyttleton  was 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  Grenville  coft'erer. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  Lord-chancellor  Hard- 
wicke,  at  the  duke's  request,  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  pacify  Pitt.  Hardwicke,  touching  lightly  on 
that  delicate  subject,  the  king's  aversion  to  Pitt, 
artfully  instilled  into  the  great  orator  motives  of 
jealousy  against  Fox,  who  was  described  as 
hungering  after  promotion,  and  as  being  sure  of 
obtaining  it  at  Pitt's  expense,  if  the  latter  should 
betray  any  inconsiderate  resentment.''^ 

The  elections  passed  off  more  quietly  than  had 
been  expected,  and  the  new  parliament  was 
essentially  a  Pelham  parliament.  It  met  on  the 
31st  of  May,  and  sat  for  five  or  six  days,  in  order 
to  pass  one  bill,  and  to  constitute  itself  a  parlia- 
ment. But  although  it  had  been  resolved  not 
to  call  the  attention  of  parliament  to  foreign 
atfiiirs  till  the  winter,  the  aggressions  upon  our 
colonies  demanded  the  immediate  notice  of  go- 
vernment. The  Spaniards  were  ordering  their 
governors  in  the  West  Indies  to  attack  our  shijis; 
while,  aided  by  Spanish  money,  the  French  wei'e 
Viuilding  forts  on  a  disputed  territory,  harassing 
Nova  Scotia,  and  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  war 
against  the  British  settlements.  The  Earl  of 
Albemarle,  our  ambassador,  remonsti'ated  and 
memorialized,  but  the  French  in  Canada  con- 
tinued their  encroachments,  and,  with  a  body  of 
Indians,  fell  upon  Major  George  Washington, 
who  was  erecting  a  little  fort  on  the  Ohio  to  ])ro- 
tect  the  British  territory.  Washington,  though 
then  a  very  young  man,  displayed  conduct  as 
well  as  courage,  but  he  was  finally  compelled  to 


steward  to  the  public,  averse  to  continental  extravagance  and 
useless  subsiilies,  preferring  a  tolerable  peace  to  the  most  suc- 
cessful war;  jealous  tom.aintain  his  personal  credit  and  jiutliority, 
but  nowise  inattentive  to  the  true  interest  of  his  country. "  Even 
the  uncharitable  Horace  Walpole  confesses  that  Pelham  "  lived 
without  abusing  his  power  and  died  poor." 
"  Hardwicke  MSS.,  .as  cited  ill  Qiiui-tt'rbj  ijerieir,  No.  csx.\i. 
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capitulato.  The  Fronch  ooutiiiued  erec-tiiig  their 
forts,  hojjing  to  establish  a  chain  of  garrisons 
from  Canada  to  the  mouths  of  the  Mississi|iiii, 
and  to  starve  out  tlie  British  colonies;  and  while 
Lord  Albemarle  was  negotiating  at  Pai'is,  the 
Frencli  court  sent  out  reinforcements  to  Quebec. 
The  preservation  of  peace  seemed  an  inijiossibility. 
Tlie  new  parliament  re-assombled  on  the  11th  of 
November ;  and  then  the  l<ing  demanded  supplies 
for  the  preservation  of  our  rights  in  America; 
still,  however,  .speaking  as  if  all  our  differences 
with  France  and  Spain  might  be  accommodated 
by  negotiation.  But,  in  tlie  debate  upon  the  ad- 
dress, several  members  declared  that  Spain  would 
never  fulfil  her  promises,  nor  France  cease  her 
aggressions,  until  compelled  by  cannon-balls. 

,-.-  It  was  not,  however,  till  the 
month  of  March  that  ministers 
frankly  announced  to  parliament  that  a  w-ar 
was  inevitable.  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  the  new 
secretary  of  state,  acquainted  the  commons,  by 
his  majesty's  command,  that  France  was  making 
]irei)aratious,  and  that  our  forces  must  be  in- 
stantly augmented.  The  committee  of  supjily 
eagerly  voted  ^£1,000,000  for  the  defence  of  our 
American  posse-ssions ;  and  Admiral  Boscaweu 
was  sent,  with  a  good  fleet,  towards  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  to  intercept  a  French  fleet  which 
had  been  prepared  in  the  ports  of  Eochefort  and 
Brest,  and  which  was  carrying  reinforcements 
to  the  French  Canadians.  Boseawen  was  to  fall 
upon  the  French,  and,  if  possilile,  destroy  them. 
He  took  post  off  the  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
but  the  French  admiral,  Bois  de  la  Mothe,  passed 
him  in  a  fog,  without  seeing  him,  and  got  safe 
into  the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Two  French  .ships 
of  the  line  wei-e,  however,  captui-ed  by  Captain 
Howe  (afterwards  Lord  Howe)  and  Captain 
Andrews.  Howe  displayed  wonderful  bravery, 
and  quite  as  much  skill ;  the  action  lasted  some 
hours ;  and  the  prizes  were  found  to  contain  about 
i'SOOO  in  money,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
officers  and  engineers.  As  soon  as  this  affair 
was  known  in  Euro)ie,  the  French  recalled  M.  de 
Mirepoi.x,  their  amb.-issador  at  London,  and  M.  de 
Bussy,  whom  they  had  recently  sent  to  Hanover 
to  negotiate  with  the  king  there.  The  court  of 
Versailles  complained  most  bitterly  and  loudly 
of  Boscawen's  attacking  their  ships  in  a  time  of 
jieace  ;  the  court  of  St.  James  replied  that  the 
French  had  rendered  reprisals  justifiable  and 
necessary  by  their  encroachments  and  warlike 
operations  in  America;  and  we  i-ecalled  our  am- 
bassadoi-  from  Paris.  In  the  month  of  July, 
Sir  Edward  Hawke  went  on  a  cruise,  with  eigh- 
teen ships  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  and  a  sloop;  and, 
on  the  14th  of  October,  Adn\iral  Byng  took  the 
sea  with  twenty-two  ships  of  the  line,  two  fri- 
gates, and  two  sloops.     Both  these  fleets  failed  in 


the  attempt  of  intercepting  the  French  fleet  on 
its  return  from  America ;  but,  in  tlie  meantime, 
our  cruisers  and  privateers  almost  annihilated 
the  French  trade  in  the  West  Indies.  Accord- 
ing to  Smollet,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  3V0 
French  mercliant  shi]is,  many  of  them  from  St. 
Domingo  and  Martinique,  and  extremely  ricli, 
and  about  80(10  Fi-ench  seamen,  were  brouglit 
into  English  ports. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  war  had  not  been 
Hanover,  but  Nova  Scotia ;  but  Hanover,  in  a 
manner,  l;iy  oj>eu  to  the  vengeance  of  the  French, 
who  always  treated  that  electorate  as  a  sort  of 
whip])ing-boy  to  the  royalty  of  England.  To 
avert  the  cliastisement  now  threatened,  George 
entered  into  subsidizing  treaties  with  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse- Cassel,  tlie  Empress  of  Russia, 
and  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  had  long  been  ne- 
gotiating, ami  who  at  last  gave  up  his  French 
alliance  w-ithout  ceremony  and  without  scrujile. 
This  soon  brought  a  strange  revolution  in  French 
politics;  for  Louis  XV.,  who  had  been  leagued 
with  Prussia  to  dismember  the  territories  of  the 
empress-queen,  now  entered  into  the  closest  alli- 
ance with  the  house  of  Austria,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  the  Bourbons.  Both  England  and 
France  did  their  utmost  to  secure  Si)ain;  but  the 
court  of  Madrid  very  wisely  determined  to  re- 
main neutral.  So  high  was  the  reputation  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  that  an  opinion  was  veiy 
generally  held,  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England,  that  that  side  must  prevail  on  which 
he  threw  his  victorious  sword  ;  yet  some  of  our 
statesmen  chose  to  entertain  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  among  them  was  Mr.  Pitt.  But,  at  the 
present  moment,  Pitt  was  still  a  disappointed 
man.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  he  came  to  an  understanding  with 
Fox  that  they  should  unite  their  forces  against 
Newcastle,  and  that  Fo.x  should  be  jilaced  at  the 
head  of  the  treasury,  and  that  he  (Pitt)  should 
be  secretary  of  state.  He  had  just  at  the  same 
time  increased  his  political  importance  by  niany- 
ing  Lady  Hester  Gi-enville,  the  sister  of  Loi-d 
Temple.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  w\as  soon  made 
aware  of  the  Pitt  and  Fox  alliance,  which  he  de- 
termined to  break,  either  by  raising  Pitt  over 
Fox,  or  Fox  over  Pitt.'  The  premier  employed 
old  Horace  Walpole  to  break  their  coalition. 
Walpole  first  applied  to  Pitt ;  but,  as  Pitt  re- 
quired an  instant  admission  into  the  cabinet,  he 
failed.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  or  rather  the 
king,  then  had  recoui-se  to  Lord  Waldegrave, 
who  has  left  his  own  account  of  tlie  negotiation. 
"  It  became  necessary,"  says  his  lonlship,  "  that 
Pitt  an<l  Fox  should  be  disunited :  one  of  them 
must  be  treated  with  ;  and  Fox  was  first  applied 

'  Bulfb  DfHlingt*>n's  Memoir.* :  l-onl  WalilL*gr.ive'3  Memoirfy 
.ami  letters  in  his  Appendix. 
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to,  .13  being  tlioiiglit  more  piaeticable,  less  dis- 
agreeable to  the  king,  and  more  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. As  Fox  was  apt  to  be  warm,  and  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  as  ajjt  to  be  shajlling,  it  seemed 
necessary  that  some  neutral  person  should  nego- 
tiate between  them ;  and  his  majesty  thought 
proper  to  employ  me  on  this  occasion,  because  I 
belonged  to  neither  of  them,  but  was  a  well- 
wisher  to  both.  That  the  progress  of  this  ami- 
cable treaty  might  not  be  interrupted  by  a  fresh 
quarrel,  1  persuaded  lliem  tu  defer  their  meeting 
till  they  had  settled  preliminaries,  and  clearly 
understood  each  other's  meaning.  Fox  very 
readily  gave  me  his  demands  in  writing,  which 
I  reported  to  the  king,  and  eutei-ed  into  a  more 
minute  explanation  with  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  made  some  objections  and  proposed  some 
alterations,  but  consented  to  most  of  the  mate- 
rial articles.  There  would  have  been  many  more 
difficulties  if  I  had  not  begun  by  terrifying  his 
grace  with  a  melancholy  representation  of  the 
fatal  consequences  of  Fox's  uniting  with  Pitt  in 

open  opposition On  the  other  hand,  I 

assured  Fox  that  the  king  had,  if  possible,  still 
less  inclination  to  make  him  a  minister  than  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  himself.  I  therefore  ad- 
vised him,  as  a  friend,  to  rest  satisiied  with  a 
moderate  share  of  power,  and  to  wait  for  a  more 
favourable  opjjortunity  ;  unless  he  had  absolutely 
determined  to  join  Pitt,  enter  into  all  the  violence 
of  opposition,  set  the  nation  in  a  flame,  and  take 
the  closet  by  storm."'  To  remove  some  re- 
maining ditficulties.  Lord  Waldegrave  jiroposed 
an  interview  between  Fox  and  the  premier,  the 
result  of  which  was  an  agreement  that  Fox 
should  be  called  uj)  to  the  cabinet ;  that  employ- 
ment should  be  given  to  some  of  his  friends  who 
were  not  yet  provided  for ;  and  that  others  of 
his  friends,  who  had  places  already,  should  be 
promoted.  These  arrangements  were  accordingly 
made. 

But  so  nuK-h  were  Pitt  and  his  party  feared, 
that,  during  the  king's  absence  on  the  Continent 
this  summer,  fresh  overtures  were  made,  with 
his  majesty's  consent,  to  the  great  orator.  Pitt 
proudly  said  that  he  would  content  himself  with 
no  mean  employment — that  he  would  be  really  a 
minister.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle  replied,  as  he 
had  often  done  before,  that  he  had  the  greatest 
respect  and  esteem  for  Mr.  Pitt,  and  w^ished  to 
gratify  him  in  eveiy  particular ;  but  that  the 
king  would  never  give  his  consent  to  admit  him 
into  the  cabinet.  Pitt,  though  he  retained  his 
lucrative  office  of  paymaster,  was  thus  confirmed 
in  his  resolution  of  making  ojien  war  upon  tlie 
whole  ministry.  Legge,  the  chancellor  of  tlie 
exchequer,  sided  with  the  paymaster,  and  con- 
curred with  him  in  refusing  to  pay  a  draft  for 


£100,000  on  account  of  the  Russian  subsidy,  tiie 
treaty  for  which  had  not  received  the  sanction  of 
parliament.  This  refusal  was  constitutional  and 
proper  ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  it  wouhl 
never  have  been  made  if  Pitt's  ambition  had 
been  gratified,  and  if  Legge's  jiride  had  not  been 
hurt  by  Newcastle,  who  treated  him  little  better 
than  a  government  clerk.  The  king  came  ovei- 
in  September,  and  parliament  met  on  the  13th 
of  November,  to  exhibit  what  has  been  well 
called,  "the  extraordinary  scene  of  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer  and  the  paymiister  opjjosing 
the  treaties  of  the  crown,  both  in  their  details 
and  principles."^     Pitt,  as  an   orator,  surpassed 


William  Pitt,  tii>it  Earl  of  Chatham. 

From  u  picture  I  y  R-  Bruir  ptoii. 

himself.  He  denounced  the  whole  scheme  of 
foreign  alliances  as  "  flagi'autly  absurd  and  des- 
jierate  ;"  as  intended  only  to  save  Hanover  at  the 
expense  of  England  ;  he  lashed,  crushed,  crucified 
ministers,  attacked  Mr.  Fox,  and  "  even  hinted 
up  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  himself."^  "His 
eloquence,"  says  Walpole,  "  like  a  torrent  long 
obstructed,  burst  forth  with  more  commanding 
impetuosity."^  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
exclaimed,  in  the  sure  spirit  of  prophecy,  "  This, 
I  hope,  is  the  day  that  shall  give  the  colour  to 
my  life!"  The  debate  lasted  till  five  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  "If,"  says  one  of  his  bewitched 
audience,  "  eloquence  could  convince,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  had  more  than  105  against  311.  .  .  . 
The  expectation  of  the  woi-ld  is  suspended,  to  see 
whether  these  gentlemen  will  resign  or  be  dis- 
missed :  perhaps  neither ;  jierhaps  they  may  con- 
tinue in  place  and  not  oppose."^  But  the  world 
was  not  left  long  in  doubt ;  for  on  the  20th  of 


2  Quarterly  Revietc,  No.  cx.\xi. 

3  Horace  Walpule,  Letter  to  General  Conway.  • 
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November,  a  week  after  the  great  oratorical  ili.s- 
play,  tlie  king  dismissed  both  Pitt  and  Legge. 
Pitt's  brother-in-law,  George  Grenville,  trea-siirer 
of  the  navy,  was  turned  out  on  the  same  day ; 
and  his  othei"  brothev-iu-law,  James  Grenville, 
resigned  liis  seat  at  the  board  of  trade.  The 
great  orator  felt  confident  that  Iiis  dismission 
would  make  liim  the  idol  of  the  people;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  accepted  from  the  court  a  jien- 
sion  of  .£10110  a-year!  In  the  rec;»sting  of  )>art3 
in  the  ministerial  drama,  Sir  George  Lyttleton, 
■who  had  quarrelled  with  Pitt  and  joined  the 
Duke  of  Newca.stle,  was  made  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  in  lieu  of  Legge ;  Pitt's  jilace  of  pay- 
master was  split  into  two,  and  conferred  upon 
the  Earl  of  Darlington  and  Viscount  Duplin  ; 
Soame  Jenyns  obtained  a  seat  at  the  board  of 
trade ;  and  Bubb  Dodington,  after  many  hojies 
delayed,  got  snugly  back  to  the  treasurership  of 
the  navy.'  Ml'.  Fox  gained  an  imjiortant  step ; 
for  the  king  at  lengtli  consented  to  dismiss  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson,  and  gave  him  the  seals  of  secre- 
tary of  state.  Lord  Barriugton,  formerly  mas- 
ter of  the  wardrobe,  succeeded  Fox  as  secretary 
at  war.  The  Duke  of  Leeds  became  cofTerer  in 
place  of  Sir  Geoi'ge  Lyttleton  ;  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough became  master  of  the  ordnance,  a  ]jlace 
which  had  long  been  kept  vacant ;  and  Lord 
Gower  stepped  into  the  place  which  Marlliorongli 
vacated,  that  of  lord  privy -seal.  There  were 
several  minor  appointments  and  a  few  i>ensions 
granted,  as  usual,  upon  Ireland ;  liut  Fox  com- 
plained in  the  beginning  that  Newcastle  kept  too 
many  of  these  good  things  for  his  own  creatures. 
It  is  evident  that  this  cabinet  could  not  staud. 
The  Princess -dowager  of  Wales  was  furious 
against  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  for  having  ad- 
mitted Fox  to  the  cabinet  and  Gumberlaud  to 
the  regency.  She  still  dreaded  the  power  of  her 
royal  brother-in-law,  and  hated  the  duke  as 
much  a.s  she  feared  him.  Until  recently  she  had 
hated  Pitt,  but  now  she  admitted  him  as  chief 
and  arbiter  of  the  little  junta  of  Leicester  House. 
"  Pitt,"  says  Lord  Waldegi-ave,  "  who  had  been 
a  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  the  prince  her 
husband,  and  had  not  quitted  his  master  in  the 
most  decent  manner,  makes  a  tender  of  his  ser- 
vices, with  the  assistance  of  his  i-elations  and 
friends,  which  are  joyfully  accepted.  This  treaty 
was  negotiated  by  the  Earl  of  Bute,  at  that  time 
a  favourite  of   little   fame,  but   who  has  since 


'  Bubb  records  one  very  s.i(l  t;ile  of  pecuniary  loss.  Having, 
as  he  fancied,  made  sure  of  ministers,  he  had  spent  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  nearly  £5000  in  a  disputed  election,  and  had  not 
even  receivetl  the  thanks  of  the  court.  Nay,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle had  tolil  him  that  the  king  said  that  he  could  not  confer 
on  him  any  mark  of  his  favour.  "And  yet,"  says  Bubb,  "  Mr. 
Pelham  h.ad  declared  that  1  had  a  good  deal  of  niark-ctaftk  ware 
(parliamentary  interest!,  and  that  if  I  would  empower  him  to 
offer  it  aU  to  the  king  without  conditions,  he  would  be  answer- 
able to  bring  the  affair  to  a  good  account," 

Vol.  III. 


merited  a  very  uncommon  rejiutation."-  The  sub- 
stance of  the  treaty  was,  that  Pitt  and  his  friends 
should  do  their  utmost  to  sii])i)ort  the  jirincess- 
dow.ager  and  her  son,  and  oppose  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland.  An  event  liad  occurred  during 
the  preceding  summer  which  engaged  Leicester 
House  deeper  in  faction  than  was  at  first  intended. 
During  his  majesty's  .absence  from  England,  tlie 
Duchess  of  Brunswick -Wolfenbiittel  ])aiil  him  a 
visit  at  Hanover  with  two  unmarried  and  mar- 
riageable daugliters.  The  elder  of  the  young 
princesses  was  handsome,  cheerful,  modest,  sen- 
sible, and  accomjili.'ilied ;  and  Geoi-ge  was  so 
charmed  with  her  that  he  was  eager  to  marry 
lier  at  once  to  his  grandson,  who  was  entering 
into  his  eight-eenth  year.'  As  soon  as  the  king's 
intention  w.as  whispered  in  England,  the  Princess- 
dowager  of  Wales,  wlio  probably  "  was  tempted  to 
do  a  job  for  her  own  relations,  by  marrying  her 
son  to  one  of  the  Saxe-Gotha  family,"  exerted  all 
her  influence  to  defeat  it.  "  The  young  jirincess," 
adds  Lord  Waldegrave,  who  was  still  governor 
to  the  prince,  "  was  most  cruelly  misrepresented  ; 
many  even  of  her  jierfections  were  aggravated 
into  faults;  his  royal  highness  implicitly  believ- 
ing every  idle  tale  and  improbable  aspersions,  till 
his  prejudice  against  her  amounted  to  aversion 
itself.  From  this  time  all  duty  and  obedience  to 
the  grandfather  eutii-ely  ceased ;  for  though  it 
would  have  been  diflicult  to  have  persuaded  him 
to  do  that  which  he  thought  wrong,  he  was  ready 
to  think  right  whatever  was  prompted  either  by 
his  mother  or  by  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Bute." 
About  three  months  after  the  king's  return  to 
England,  he  callcil  the  Prince  of  AVales  into  his 
closet — not  to  pi-opose  the  match,  which  he  knew 
would  be  rejected,  but  to  find  out  the  extent  of 
his  ])olitioal  knowledge,  and  caution  him  against 
evil  counsellora.  The  discourse  was  short,  the  sub- 
stance kind  and  affectionate,  though  the  king's 
manner  was  not  quite  gracious.  "  The  prince," 
says  the  narrator  who  best  knew  what  passed, 
and  was  least  cajiable  of  misrepresenting  it,  "was 
flustered  aiid  sulky;  bowed,  but  scarce  m.ade  any 
answer:  so  the  conference  ended  very  little  to 
the  satisfaction  of  either  party.  Here  Ins  majesty 
was  guilty  of  a  very  capital  mistake.  Instead  of 
sending  for  the  ])rince,  he  should  have  spoken 
firmly  to  the  mother ;  told  lier  that,  as  she  gov- 
erned her  sou,  she  should  be  answerable  for  his 
conduct;  that  he  would  overlook  what  was  ]iassed, 
and  treat  her  still  like  a  friend,  if  she  behaved  in 
a  proper  manner;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  either 
herself,  her  son,  or  any  person  iufluenced  by  them. 


2  Memoirs. 

3  Old  George  afterwards  told  Lord  Waldegrave,  with  much 
animation,  that,  had  he  been  only  twenty  years  younger,  the 
young  Lady  would  never  have  been  refuscl  by  a  Prince  of  Wales, 
but  should  at  once  have  been  Queen  of  England. 
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should  give  any  future  disturbance,  slie  must  ex- 
pect no  quarter.  Jle  might  tlien  liave  ended  his 
aihnciiiitiou,  by  whisjiering  a  word  in  her  ear, 
wliieli  would  have  made  her  tremble,  in  spite 
of  tier  spothss  innocence.'  The  one  woi-d  in  Lord 
Waldegrave's  mind  was,  no  doubt,  Bute.  The 
suihlen  and  extraordinary  favour  of  that  hand- 
some Scotch  lord  had  long  before  this  given 
rise  to  sinister  reports  that  fell  heavily  upon  the 
fair  fame  of  the  ])riucess-dowager.  The  admis- 
sion of  Lord  Waldegrave,  that  the  i)rinoess's  in- 
nocence was  s])otless,  is  corroborated  by  others 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  ju<lging  of  the 
fact ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  rumours  were  loud 
and  of  dangerous  import.      The  virtue  of   the 


princess-dowager  was  weighed  in  the  scales  of 
faction;  and  while  she  was  nuiintained  to  be  all 
purity  by  the  oiijmsition,  the  government  jiarty 
was  ready  to  declare  a  somewhat  ditiVrent  o|)inion. 
At  a  subsequent  jieriod  we  shall  find  the  ca-'e 
altered,  and  that  the  princess- dowager's  virtue 
becomes  dross  under  the  assay  of  tlie  opposi- 
tion, and  double  refined  gold  in  that  of  the  go- 
vernment party.  It  was  this  family  war  which 
animated  the  cause,  atul  gave  spirit  and  vigour  to 
the  so-caWed  patriots /  Yet,  though  aided  by  the 
s])lendid  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  the  opijosition  could 
scarcely  diminish  the  great  majority  of  ministers; 
and  it  was  even  thought  that  the  ill-humour  of 
Leicester  House  did  more  harm  than  "ood. 
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Oil  the  navy  50,000  meu,  including 
murines,  were  voted;  for  the  army 
34,263  native  British ;  and  enor- 
mous su])plies,  necessitating  new- 
duties  and  taxes,  were  carried  by 
immense  majorities.  As  there  was 
a  rumoui"  of  flat- bottomed  boats  and  invasion, 
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parliament  even  consented  to  the  bringing  over 
8000  Hauoverians  and  Hessians  for  tlie  defence 
of  England. 

The  king's  negotiations  with  the  czarina  came 
to  nothing,  and  the  Russians  joined  the  French 
and  Anstrians  against  the  King  of  Prussia,  who 
was,  moreover,  tlireatened  by  tlie  Poles  and  the 
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Saxons.  The  phiu  of  the  emiu'ess-qneen  was  to 
lii'iiig  ail  army  of  Muscovites  into  the  heart  of 
Geriiiaiiy,  ami  to  throw  them  and  the  Saxons 
upon  Frederick  in  an  unguanled  inonient.  But 
Frederick  was  the  hist  jirince  in  tlie  world  to  be 
caught  iiapping  :  he  made  his  treaty  with  George 
to  include,  as  a  jji'lnciple,  the  prevention  of  the 
introduction  of  foreign  troops  into  tlie  empire  (a 
stipulation  which  was  alike  calculated  to  save 
Prussia  from  the  Eussians  and  Hanover  from 
the  French) ;  he  wrote  to  his  now  loving  uncle 
that  it  was  lietter  prwvenii-e  <piam  prcevcniri; 
and  he  attended  with  all  his  wonderful  activity 
and  untiring  application  to  the  improving  and 
increasing  of  his  vctei-aii  army. 

But  l)efore  Freilerick  marched  t<j  victory,  the 
flag  of  Englantl  was  disgi-aced.  While  ministers 
were  alarmed  with  hostile  prejaratioiis  on  the 
Channel,  and  bringing  over  Hessians  and  Hano- 
verians to  be  useless  and  to  be  laughed  at,  tlio 
French  got  ready  a  vast  armament  in  the  Medi- 
terranean to  iiouuce  upon  Minorca,  which  we 
had  left  in  a  miserable  state  of  defence.  Even 
when  they  were  duly  informed  that  this  French 
fleet  would  soon  sail  from  Toulon,  our  ministers 
pretended  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  feint, 
to  facilitate  a  descent  upon  England  or  Ireland 
by  drawing  off  our  ships  of  the  line  to  blockade 
the  rotten  part  of  the  French  navy  in  the  har- 
bour of  Toulon  ;  and  they  persisted  in  keeping 
our  ships  at  home.  But,  as  Minorca  was  prized 
next  to  Gibraltar,  and  as  Pitt  and  the  jjeople  be- 
gan to  exclaim  against  this  neglect,  they  awoke 
from  their  lethargy,  and  tardily  despatched  Ad- 
miral Byng,  with  what  the  admiral  thought  an 
insufficient  fleet,  to  the  Mediterranean.  Byng 
was  instructed  to  touch  at  Gibraltar,  to  take  on 
board  some  troops  there,  and  then  to  proceed 
with  all  haste  to  Port-Mahon.  But  the  governor 
and  garrison  of  Gibraltar,  alarmed  by  reports  of 
an  intended  siege,  called  a  council  of  war,  and 
absolutely  refused  to  spare  Byng  a  battalion.  The 
lateness  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  expedition 
was  Byng's  first  niisf<.irtuue — this  was  the  second ; 
and  he  made  it  worse  by  intimating  to  the  ad- 
miralty at  home  that,  in  case  he  found  it  danger- 
ous to  attempt  the  relief  of  Minorca,  he  should 
retire  under  the  guns  of  Gibraltar!  Time  was 
lost  again,  of  which  too  much  had  been  lost  al- 
ready; the  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  lauded  in  Min- 
orca with  16,000  men  ;  and  La  Galissoniere  was 
cruising  off  Port-Mahon  with  thirteen  .ships  of 
the  line.  In  fact,  so  wretchedly  had  the  expedi- 
tion been  timed,  that  Byng,  who  had  to  cross  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  touch  at  Gibraltar,  and  then 
traverse  200  leagues  of  the  Mediterranean,  left 
S|>ithea<l  only  three  days  before  the  French— who 
had  merely  to  cross  the  Gulf  fjf  Lyons,  and  sail 
some  seventy  leagues  in  all — left  Toulon.     Byng 


had  only  ten  isliips  of  the  line,  and  these  in  not 
very  good  condition  ;  yet  Admiral  Anson,  now  a 
peer  :.nd  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty,  had  de- 
clared that  this  squadron  would  beat  anything 
the  French  had,  or  could  have  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean;  and  upon  this  confident  assertion  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  had  disregarded  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Fox  to  send  more  sliij.s.'  Byng,  however, 
was  joined  at  Gibraltar  by  Captain  Edgecombe, 
who  had  run  down  from  Minorca  (where  lie  had 
left  his  marines  to  strengthen  the  castle)  with  a 
third-rate  shi))  and  a  sloop;  and  as  he  sailed  up 
the  Mediterranean  he  was  joined  oft'  Majorca  by 
Captain  Hervey  in  another  shij).  But  all  these 
vessels,  which  had  been  long  cruising  in  the 
Mediterranean,  were  exceedingly  foul.  With 
that  des]  ondency  which  is  in  itself  an  assui'auce 
of  failure  or  defeat,  Byng,  on  the  18th  of  May, 
approached  Minorca  and  saw  the  British  colours 


still  flying  over  the  fortress  of  St.  Philiji,  though 
the  French  flag  was  seen  on  other  points,  and 
numerous  bomb-batteries  were  playing  upon  the 
castle.  La  Galissoniere  was  not  in  sight;  but 
before  Byng  could  send  a  letter  on  shore  to  Gene- 
ral Blakeney — the  brave  old  governor,  whom  we 
have  seen  before  defending  Stirling  Castle — the 
whole  French  fleet,  which  now  comprised  four 
smaller  ves.sels  besides  the  thirteen  ships  of  the 
hue,  appeared  to  the  south-cast,  advancing  in 
order  of  battle.  Byng  then  formed  his  line,  and 
the  men  expected  to  be  soon  at  their  guns ;  but, 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  La  Galis- 
soniere tacked,  to  gain  the  weathei'-gage ;  then 
Byng  manoeuvred  so  as  to  keep  the  a<!  vantage  of 
the  weather-gage,  and  night  fell  without  a  gun 
being  fired.  When  morning  dawned  the  French 
fleet  was  invisible  ;  but  the  English  picked  up 
a  tartane  (a  small  one-masted  vessel)  with  some 
French  soldiers  on  board,  sent  out  to  reinforce 
their  fleet;  and  in  a  few  hours  that  fleet  itself 
i-e-apjieared.  The  line  of  battle  was  again  formed 
on   either  side,  and   about   two  o'clock    in    the 
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afternoon  Byng  threw  out  a  signal  to  l)ear  away 
two  ])oints  from  tlie  wiml  and  engage.  His 
secoutl  ill  connnunil,  Kear-ailiniral  West,  per- 
ceiving it  impossilile  to  comjjly  with  both  ordera, 
bore  away  witli  Ids  division,  not  two,  but  seven 
points  from  the  wind,  and  closing  down,  attacked 
the  French  with  such  spirit  that  he  drove  seve- 
ral of  their  ships  out  of  the  line.  But  Byng, 
enshived  by  his  despondency  and  that  passion  for 
routine  and  rigiil  discipline  which,  together  with 
his  jiride  and  austerity,  had  made  him  unpopular 
in  the  service,  would  not  advance,  saying  that  he 
was  determined  to  keep  his  line  entire — that  no- 
thing was  so  dangerous  as  au  irregular  fight; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
own  captain,  he  left  West  to  be  destroyed  or  fall 
back,  and  he  kept  at  such  a  wary  distance  that 
his  own  ship,  a  noble  vessel  of  ninety  guns,  was 
scarcely  brought  into  action  at  all ;  for  though, 
in  a  paltry  play  of  long  guns,  she  received  a  shot 
or  two  in  her  hull,  she  had  not  a  single  man 
either  killed  or  wounded.  West,  of  coui-se,  was 
obliged  to  veer  round  ;  and  then  La  Galissoniere, 
who  certainly  had  no  inclination  to  continue  the 
battle,  edged  away  under  easy  sail  to  join  the 
ships  which  West  had  beaten.  Then  Byng  gave 
the  signal  for  chase,  but  he  made  no  way  upon 
them,  as  the  enemy's  shi)iS  were  cleaner  than  his; 
towards  evening  he  put  his  fleet  on  the  other 
tack,  in  order  to  keejj  to  the  windward ;  and  the 
next  morning  the  French  were  altogether  out  of 
sight !  La  Galissoniere,  who,  before  Byng's  ap- 
pearance, had  landed  supplies  and  reinforcements 
for  the  besiegers,  was  gone  back  towards  Toulon, 
claiming  the  honours  of  victory.  Having  thus 
failed  in  destroying  the  French  ships,  Byng  next 
failed  in  helping  the  English  garrison.  He  called 
a  council  of  war  and  represented  that  forty-two 
men,  including  Captain  Andrews  of  the  Dejiance, 
had  been  killed,  and  about  170  wounded;  that 
three  of  his  best  ships  were  so  damaged  in  their 
masts  and  rigging  that  they  could  not  keep  the 
sea;  that  a  great  many  of  the  .seamen  were  sick, 
and  that  he  had  no  hospital-vessel  for  the  sick 
and. wounded;  that  La  Galissoniere,  who  might 
return,'  was  much  superior  to  him  in  weight  of 
metal ;  that  in  his  opinion  it  was  imjjossible  to 
relieve  Fort  St.  Philip,  and  that  it  would  be  im- 
prudent, if  practicable,  to  throw  a  handful  of 
men  and  oflicers  ashore,  as  they  could  only  in- 
crease our  loss  in  the  inevitable  surrender  of  that 
place  ;  and,  as  the  doleful  end  of  all,  he  said  that 
the  fleet  ought  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  back 
'to  Gibraltar.  All  his  officers,  and  some  colonels 
of  regiments  who  had  gone  out  with  him  from 
England,  subscribed  to  this  opinion,  and  Byng 

'  The  French  admiral  did  return  almost  as  socm  as  Byng  was 
out  of  sight,  but  he  took  care  to  nm  a\Yay  again  befoio  Hawke 
came  in  Biglit. 


retni-ned  forthwith  to  the  Rock.  If  old  Blakenev 
hail  laid  down  his  arms  at  the  sight  of  the  retir- 
ing fleet,  which  h.ad  done  nothing  for  him,  his 
conduct  would  have  been  excusable ;  but,  though 
oppressed  with  age  and  sickness,  and  suffering 
the  tortures  of  the  gout,  the  veteran  held  out 
till  the  beginning  of  July,  when  he  obtained 
honourable  terms  of  capitulation.'' 

As  scon  as  ministers  knew  of  Byng's  retreat 
they  sent  out  Admirals  Ilawke  and  Saunders  to 
take  the  command  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Lord  Tyrawley  to  supersede  General  Fowke  as 
governor  of  Gibraltar.  Byng,  on  learning  that 
he  was  recalled,  wrote  a  stinging  letter  to  the 
admiralty,  in  which  he  justified  his  conduct, 
and  threw  the  blame  of  Ids  failure  ujion  nnnis- 
ters.  Thereupon  directions  were  sent  to  Admiral 
Hawke  to  put  him  under  arrest.  The  ill-fated 
commander  arrived  as  a  prisoner  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  people  were  with  ditHculty  prevented 
from  tearing  him  to  pieces.  The  same  rage 
against  him  prevailed  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
in  no  ]ilace  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  London. 
It  required  a  captain  and  a  party  of  sixty  dra- 
goons to  bring  Byng  up  to  London  and  save  him 
from  summary  execution  on  the  road.  It  was 
expected  that  he  would  be  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
but  he  was  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  au 
apartment  in  Greenwich  Hospital.  Meanwhile 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  made  the  unseemly  ex- 
cuse that  no  bl.ame  could  rest  u|iou  him  as  the 
sea  was  not  his  province.  To  this  shallow  i-ea- 
soning  his  much  dissatisfied  colleague  in  office, 
Mr.  Fox,  replied  that  those  who  had  the  chief 
direction  in  an  administration  should  always 
bear  the  greatest  share  of  blame.  And,  in  the 
month  of  October,  Fox,  after  beti-aying  what 
Dodington  calls  "an  extraordinary  perturbation, " 
resigned ;  for,  as  Murray,  the  attornev-general, 
was  about  retiring  to  the  bench  and  the  House 
of  Peei's,^  in  spite  of  every  eftbrt  to  retain  him 
in  the  commons,  he  foresaw  that  he  should  be 
left  alone  to  contend  in  the  commons  against 
Pitt  and  the  opjiosition,  whose  tongues  would 
be  sharpened  by  other  disgraces  and  failures  be- 
sides those  in  the  Mediterranean.  Seeing  thit 
he  had  neither  Fox  nor  Murray  to  fight  his 
battles  with  Pitt,  Newcastle  endeavoured  to  dis- 
arm the  great  orator's  hostility  by  bringing  him 


-  The  king  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Blakenev 's  conduct  that 
he  made  him  an  Irish  lord. 

^  Sir  DutUey  Rider,  chief-justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  had  died 
very  unexpectedly,  and  Murray  put  in  for  his  place.  Rather 
than  lose  theii-  .ablest  debater  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  a 
moment  when  his  services  were  so  much  wanted,  ministers 
tempted  him  with  a  profusion  of  offers—as  a  very  honourable 
emplo.vment,  with  a  lai-ge  salary  for  his  own  life,  a  considoi"able 
reversion  for  his  family,  ,and  a  peerage  in  futurity  :  but  Mun-ar, 
who  had  a  large  indel>endent  fortune,  and  no  children,  refused 
them  all,  having  always  aime<l  <at  the  post  of  chief-justice,  for 
which,  in  the  estimation  of  all  men,  he  was  admii-ably  qualified. 
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into  tlie  cabinet ;  and  he  prevailed  so  fw  witli 
tlie  king  as  to  convince  liini  tliat  Pitt  was  an  in- 
t'vitalile  necessity.  But  Pitt  now  thouglit  him- 
self .strong  enough  to  imjiose  his  own  terms,  and, 
when  summoned  to  town  by  the  king's  orders, 
he  i)ositively  refused  to  coalesce  with  Newcastle, 
or  belong  to  any  ministry  of  which  that  uoljle- 
inau  formed  a  part.  The  bewildered  premier, 
who  liad  recently  incurred  the  mortal  hatred  of 
Leicester  House,  by  opjiosing,  as  long  aa  he  could, 
the  promotion  of  the  Earl  of  Bute  to  be  groom 
of  the  3tole  to  the  young  Prince  of  Wales,  wliile 
Pitt  had,  in  a  manner,  identified  himself  with 
the  interests  of  Bute,  hardly  knew  where  to  look 
for  colleagues  and  for  support.  At  last  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Lord  Egmont,  the  Tory  de- 
claimer,  who  had  gained  a  i-e])Utation  iu  the 
house  by  his  spirited  speeches  on  the  opposition 
side,  and  who  had  an  excellent  character  iu  pri- 
vate life.  But  Egmont  would  not  engage  with 
him  upon  the  terms  he  ofl'ered.  His  giace  next 
apj)lied  to  the  dashing,  daring  Granville,  who 
was  president  of  the  council,  and  modestly  pi-o- 
posed  exchanging  employments,  he,  the  duke, 
descending  to  the  presidency,  and  Lord  Granville 
mounting  to  the  head  of  the  treasury  and  pre- 
miershi]):  but  age  had  somewhat  cooled  Gran- 
ville's boldness,  and  he  told  Newcastle  that  he 
was  not  now  what  he  had  been  ten  years  ago, 
that  experience  had  made  him  wiser,  and  that 
he  was  well  contented  with  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  his  present  employment.  At  last,  when  all 
his  proposals  had  been  rejected,  and  when  no 
man  would  stand  iu  the  gap,  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, after  having  filled  the  offices  of  secretary 
of  state  and  first  lord  of  the  ti'easiiry  for  thirty- 
two  years,  reluctantly  resigned,  and  was  followed 
by  his  friend  the  chancellor,  Lord  Hardwicke, 
who  had  held  the  seals  nearly  twenty-j^ears. 

Nothing  then  was  left  for  the  king  to  do  but 
to  call  iu  Pitt,  whom  he  still  detested,  and  Pitt's 
great  political  friends.  Pitt  showed  no  great 
eagerness,  i-eporting  that  he  had  got  a  fit  of  the 
gout,  a  malady  wliich  he  frequently  and  notori- 
ously put  on  to  serve  an  occasion.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  was  scarcely  more  eager  than  Pitt, 
and  did  not  accept  the  treasury  and  the  nominal 
lirenuershij)  till  his  m.ijesty  had  given  his  word, 
that,  in  case  lie  dislUced  his  employment,  he 
should  be  at  full  liberty  to  resign  at  the  end  of 
the  ap])roaching  session  of  parliament.  Lord 
Temple  and  Lord  Bute — for  the  understanding 
with  Leicester  House  was  now  corajilete — seem 
to  have  had  the  chief  management,  the  king 
mentally  reseiwiug  to  himself  the  determination 
to  undo  what  was  now  done  as  soon  as  he  should 
be  able.  Pitt  therefore  succeeded  Fox  as  secre- 
tary of  shite;  his  frientl  Legge  was  re-a])pointcd 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  iu  lieu  of  Sir  George 


Lyttleton,  wlio  wa.s  raised  to  the  jieerage  and 
retired  into  the  country  to  study  divinity,  anil 
to  write  Dialogues  of  the  Dead;  Pitt's  brother-in- 
law.  Lord  Temple,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
admiralty  in  lieu  of  Lord  Anson,  who  had  be- 
come exceedingly  unpopular  on  account  of  our 
naval  failures;  and  Temple's  brother,  George 
Grenville,  was  made  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  the 
place  of  Bubb  Dodington,  who  had  scarcely  held 
that  office  a  year;  Pitt's  other  brother-in-law, 
James  Grenville,  was  restored  to  his  seat  at  the 
treasury  board  ;  the  great  seal  was  ])ut  in  com- 
mission, with  Willes,  chief -justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  as  fir.st  comnnssioner;  and  the  rest  of  Pitt's 
friends  were  provided  for  in  the  treasury,  adnd- 
ralty,  or  other  places  of  less  consequence,  in 
proportion  to  their  parliamentary  interest  or 
their  abilities  in  debate. 

But  the  ministry  thus  formed  was  so  badly 
]irovided  with  interest  in  the  boroughs  that  it 
was  said  to  resemble  an  administration  out  of 
parliament,  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  turn 
the  House  of  Commons  now  sitting  from  their 
old  allegiance  to  Newcastle.  Dr.  Hay,  one  of 
the  new  lords  of  the  admiralty,  was  defeated  iu 
an  election  at  Stockbridge  by  the  friends  of  Fox, 
and  there  was  a  difficidty  in  finding  a  borough 
for  Charles  Townshend.  Nor  was  the  conduct 
of  some  of  the  new  cabinet  at  all  calculated  to 
remove  the  antipathies  of  the  king.  Pitt  pro- 
tested he  would  not  serve  if  thanks  were  moved 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  his  majesty  for 
having  brought  over  the  Hanoverian  troops; 
and  Lord  Temple  thwarted  the  royal  inclination 
in  this  and  m  several  other  matters.  Pitt, 
however,  was  ready  and  willing  to  supjiort  his 
majesty's  treaties  in  Germany;  and  ]jarliament 
opened  in  the  midst  of  clamours,  and  discontent, 
and  popular  riots  iu  many  i>laces,  occasioned  by 
the  exce.ssive  dearness  of  bread.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  numerous  and  his  very  recent  jirotest.s 
against  German  treaties  and  alliances,  Pitt  adop- 
ted the  subsidizing  treaty  with  Prussia,  which 
was  avowedlj-  for  the  defence  of  Hanover ;  and 
his  first  appearance  as  minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  to  express  his  afiection  for  our 
good  ally  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  iirojiose  a 
vote  of  .£20(1,1)11(1  on  his  account.  Fox  remindeil 
him  that  he  had  lately  called  Hanover  "a  mill- 
stone round  the  neck  of  England ;"  but  Pitt  paid 
little  attention  to  such  attacks,  and  kept  his 
countenance  in  spite  of  his  inconsistency.  The 
brilliant  achievements  of  Frederick  may  perhaii-s 
have  convinced  him  that  this  time  the  money  of 
England  would  not  be  altogether  thrown  away. 
One  evening,  in  the  month  of  August,  Frederick, 
at  a  great  supper,  whispered  to  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell,  the  English  andiassador.  that  he  wishcil 
to  see   him  at   three  o'clock  on   the   fullowing 
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inoi-uing.  Milcliell  kejjt  the  eai-Iy  appoiutment, 
and  \v!is  conducted  by  Frederick  to  his  camp. 
"Here,"  said  the  great  soldier,  "are  100,000  men 
setting  out  this  instant  they  know  not  whitlier: 
write  to  your  master  that  1  am  g<)ing  to  defend 
his  majesty's  dominions  and  my  own."  By  tlie 
end  of  August,  Frederick  was  master  nearly  of 
all  Saxony;  by  tlie  middle  of  September  he  had 
taken  possession  of  Dresden,  blockaded  the  Saxon 
army  in  tlieir  fortified  camp  at  Pirna,  and  de- 
feated two  Austrian  armies  ;  and  by  the  middle 
of  October  he  had  compelled  the  Saxons  to  flee 
everywhere  or  surrender,  and  had  driven  their 
elector  into  his  kingdom  of  Poland.  The  "  Seven 
Years'  War"  was  now  fairly  begun.  France, 
Sweden,  Russia,  all  declared  against  Frederick ; 
and  our  hopes  of  coming  honourably  out  of  the 
war  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  advantage- 
ously out  of  it  in  America  and  the  East  Indies, 
all  rested  upon  the  personal  safety  and  the  genius 
and  energy  of  that  wonderful  man. 

A  D  17.57  '^''^  overthro^v  of  the  cabinet 
which  had  employed  him  had  not 
the  effect  of  moderating  the  popular  indignation 
against  Admiral  Byiig  ;  and  if  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle and  his  colleagues  had  been  willing  to 
make  him  a  scapegoat,  the  new  ministry  were 
just  as  unwilling  to  contract  any  odium  by  sav- 
ing him.  After  Pitt's  accession  to  oflice  the 
admiral  was  removed  from  Greenwich  to  Ports- 
mouth harbour ;  and  there,  on  board  the  ^i!. 
Oeorge,  his  trial  was  begun  by  court-martial. 
Byng  made  so  sure  of  a  prompt  acquittal,  that 
he  kept  a  post-chaise  standing  daily,  nay  hourly, 
ready  to  carry  him  up  to  London,  as  it  were,  in 
triumpli ;  and  he  told  a  friend,  that  as  soon  as 
he  should  reach  town  he  would  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  return  the  charge 
upon  his  enemies  by  a  regular  accusation,  the 
heads  of  which  he  had  written  out.'  But  after 
a  long  and  careful  examination  of  witnesses — 
the  trial  lasted  a  mouth  — the  court-martiaP 
came  to  the  resolution  that  Byng  had  not  done 
his  utmost  to  take,  seize,  and  destroy  the  ships 
of  tlie  French  king,  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
have  engaged,  nor  to  assist  such  of  his  majesty's 


ships  as  were  engaged,  whicli  it  was  his  dutv 
to  have  assisted,  and  that  he  did  not  exert  his 
utmost  pciwer  fur  the  relief  of  Fort  St.  Philip ; 
and  they  therefore  unanimously  agi-eed  tliat  he 
fell  under  jiart  of  the  twelfth  article  of  an  act 
of  ijarliament  of  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
present  majesty,  for  amending,  explaining,  and 
reducing  into  one  act  the  laws  relating  to  the 
government  of  his  majesty's  shi|is,  vessels,  and 
forces  by  sea ;  and  as  that  article  positively  pre- 
scribed death,  without  any  alternative  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  under  any  variation  of 
circumstances,  the  court  did  unanimously  ad- 
judge the  said  Admiral  John  Byng  to  be  shot 
to  death,  at  such  time,  and  on  board  such  ship 
as  the  loi-ils- commissioners  of  the  admiralty 
should  direct.  The  court,  however,  added  to 
their  sentence,  that  as  it  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Lord  Robert  Bertie,  Colonel  Smitli, 
Captain  Gardener,  and  other  officers  who  weie 
near  the  person  of  the  admiral  during  the  en- 
gagement, that  they  did  not  jierccive  any  back- 
wardness in  him  during  the  action,  or  any  marks 
of  fear  or  confusion,  either  from  his  countenance 
or  behaviour,  and  that  he  did  not  seem  wanting 
in  personal  courage,  the  court,  from  these  and 
other  circumstances,  did  not  believe  that  his 
misconduct  arose  either  from  cowardice'  or  dis- 
affection ;  and  did  therefore  unanimously  think 
it  their  duty  most  earnestly  to  recommend  him 
as  a  proper  object  of  mercy ;  and  not  resting 
satisfied  with  this,  the  president  of  the  court- 
martial,  and  every  member  of  it,  sent  up  a  peti- 
tion or  1  epresentation  to  the  board  of  admiralty, 
where  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  now 
presided.  "  In  the  whole  course  of  this  trial,'' 
said  they,  "we  have  done  our  utmost  endeavour 
to  come  at  the  truth,  and  to  do  the  strictest 
justice  to  our  country  and  the  prisoner;  but  we 
cannot  help  laying  the  distresses  of  our  minds 
before  your  lordships  on  this  occasion,  in  finding 
ourselves  under  a  necessity  of  condemning  a  man 
to  death  under  the  great  severity  of  the  twelfth 
article  of  war,  part  of  which  he  falls  under,  and 
which  admits  of  no  mitigation,  even  if  the  crime 
should  be  committed  by  an  error  in  judgment 


I  Letter  from  Mr.  Symmer  to  Sir  jVailrew  Mitchell,  in  Sir  H. 
Ellis's  Collection.  2  Ibid. 

3  That  vain,  flighty,  and  empty  scribbler  and  poet.aster,  the 
Rev.  Percival  Stocktlale,  who  wjia  au  officer  of  maiines  before 
he  entered  the  church,  and  who  wjis  present  in  the  engagement 
o.T  Minorca,  says,  romidly,  th.at  Brag  betrayed  symptoms  of 
personal  f e.ar ;  but  the  .•issertions  of  snch  ,a  co.xcomb  scarcely 
merit  any  attention.  "A  veiy  odd  circumstance,"  says  the 
correspondent  of  Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  "was  thrown  in  after 
tlie  close  of  the  evidence,  which  has  afforded  matter  of  specula- 
tion. A  letter  came  from  M.  Voltaire  addres.?ed  to  Mr.  B>-ng, 
whichwas  stopped  at  the  post  office,  brought  to  Lord  Tlolderness, 
and  opene<l.  This  contained  an  original  letter  from  the  Duke 
do  Riclielieu  to  M.  Voltaire,  in  whicli  he  declared  that  Mr. 
Byng  had  acted  like  a  br.ave  and  a  ]irudent  admiral  in  the 
engagement ;  and  tliat,  as  the  French  were  greatly  superior  in 


men  and  in  the  condition  of  their  ships  to  the  English  on  th.at 
occasion,  had  Mr  Bpig  obstinately  persisted  in  a  closer  engage- 
ment, he  must  by  that  have  given  up  the  English  fleet  to  sure 
destruction.  You  may  judge  whether  that  attestation  could 
have  been  of  great  service  to  Mr.  Byng.  M.any  are  of  opinion 
that  this  certificate  of  good  behaviour  had  been  begged  by  him 
or  his  friends." — Letter  from  Symmer  to  Mitchell,  in  Sir  II. 
Ellis's  Collection. 

A  better  objection  to  the  letter  would  be,  that  Richelieu,  on 
shore  and  at  a  distance  of  some  leagues,  could  hardly  be  a  good 
judge  of  what  passed  at  sea.  The  letter  should  have  been 
written  by  La  Galissoniere ;  but,  even  then,  it  would  have  had 
little  weight  with  the  English  public,  but  would  probably  have 
increased  the  irritation.  The  sending  of  the  letter  w.as  certainly 
the  3pont.aneoua  act  of  Voltaire.  His  note  to  Byng.  including 
Richelieu's  letter,  was  written  in  English. 
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only ;  aud  tliereforc,  for  our  own  coiiscieiict's' 
sakes,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the  prisouer,  wo 
pra_vyour  lordships,  in  the  most  earnest  manner, 
to  recommend  him  to  his  majesty's  clemency." 
Nothing  was  moi'e  uncommon  than  the  cxecuticjii 
of  any  criminal  when  his  judge  recommended 
him  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown ;  but  iu  tlie  pre- 
sent instance  it  was  resolved  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course. 

The  fate  of  Byng  rested  with  the  king  and  the 
king's  advisers.  It  is  generally  stateil  that  Pitt 
was  willing  that  the  imhappy  officer  should  be 
pariloned,  but  wished  to  thi'ow  the  un])opuhu'ity 
of  the  act  on  the  king  personally ;'  and  it  ajijicars 
to  us  quite  iu  character  that  he  should  carefully 
shun  risking  his  own  po])ularity,  which  he  liad 
revived  and  brightened  tip  by  going  out  of  office 
on  the  Hessian  subsidy  in  1755,  but  which  he 
liad  ]jut  in  some  peril  by  returning  to  office  and 
votiug  for  far  greater  subsidies  in  1756.  We 
can  hardly  credit  that  Pitt  pretended  to  know 
more  of  the  matter  than  all  the  officers  who  sat 
on  the  court-martial,  or  thtit  he  conceived  (which 
the  court-martial  most  assui-edly  did  not)  that 
Byng  really  merited  death,  and  that  the  war 
articles,  as  ajijilicable  to  his  case,  were  not  too 
severe.  We  know  that  Lord  Temple,  though 
equally  anxious  to  avoid  committing  liimself, 
looked  upon  the  sentence  of  death  with  horror ; 
yet  Temjile,  as  head  of  the  admiralty,  signed  the 
sentence.  Hence,  we  confess,  the  damning  con- 
viction rests  on  our  minds  that  Pitt  aud  his 
friends  would  rather  permit  a  murder  than  lose 
office,  or  risk  the  favour  of  the  jieople  by  oppos- 
ing their  blind  fury.  The  officers  who  Iiad  sat 
on  the  court-martial  became  exceedingly  uneasy 
when  they  saw  the  execution  advancing;  but 
the  city  grew  impatient  for  it,  aud  Mr.  Fox,  to 
damage  the  po]iularity  of  Pitt  and  his  associates, 
represented  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  as 
being  much  too  compassionate.  At  first  three 
and  then  seven  members  of  the  court-martial 
renewed  their  solicitations  at  the  admiralty;  and 
Lord  Torrington  and  other  kinsmen  and  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  Byng  made  a  fruitless  attempt 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  old  king.  Some  earnest 
eftbrts  were  made  in  parliament  by  Captain 
Keppel,  who  had  sat  on  the  trial ;  but  these 
eflbrts,  hopeful  though  they  seemed  at  first,  were 
overnded  and  thwarted.  As  this  last  reed  had 
broken,  Byng  was  left  to  his  fate.  His  heroic 
behaviour  seemed  to  justify  the  sentence  of  the 


court-martial  in  exem])ting  liim  from  the  foul 
charge  of  cowardice ;  yet  it  nnist  be  remarked 
that  a  man  of  tlie  greatest  ])ei-sonal  bravery  may 
l>e  capable  of  hesitation,  over-caution,  and  a  mis- 
giving timidity  in  a  great  and  difficult  situation 
like  that  in  which  Byng  was  placed.  His  crime 
was,  that  /le  was  not,  what  the  ministry  had 
taken  him  for,  as  great  a  man  as  his  father." 
His  behaviour,  after  he  knew  that  his  doom  was 
inevitable,  wm  manly  and  firm  in  the  highest 
degree.  A  few  days  before  his  execution,  one 
of  his  friends,  standing  up  by  his  side,  sjud-^ 
"Which  of  us  is  the  taller !"  Byng  replied— 
"  Why  this  ceremony  /  I  know  what  it  means ; 
let  the  man  come  in  and  measure  me  for  my 
coffin."  He  declared  that,  being  acquitted  of 
cowardice,  and  being  persuaded  he  had  acted  for 
the  best,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  die.  On  Mon- 
day morning,  the  14th  of  March,  the  Munarquc, 
his  prison-ship,  was  surrounded  by  the  boats 
belouging  to  the  squadron  at  Spithead  and  the 
ships  of  war  in  Portsmouth  harbour,  all  manned 
and  ai-med;  and  with  an  infinite  number  of  other 
boats  crowded  with  jjeople,  all  anxious  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  so  rare  a  spectacle  as  the  execution 
of  a  British  admiral.  Byng  desired  as  a  favour 
that  he  might  be  shot  on  the  quarter-deck,  took 
leave  of  a  clergyman  and  two  friends  who  stayed 
with  him  to  the  last,  and  at  the  hour  of  noon 
walked  out  of  the  cabin  with  a  firm  deliberate 
step  and  sat  down  in  a  chair,  in  front  of  the  two 
files  of  marines  who  were  to  shoot  him ;  for  he 
would  not  kneel.  He  refused  to  have  his  face 
covered,  saying  that  his  countenance  should  show 
whether  he  feared  death ;  but  upon  its  Ijeing 
represented  that  his  looks  might  unnerve  the 
mariues  aud  prevent  their  taking  aim  properly, 
he  submitted  to  tie  a  white  handkerchief  over 
his  eyes.  He  gave  the  signal  by  throwing  his 
hat  upon  the  deck,  aud  in  the  next  instant  he 
received  a  bullet  through  the  head,  another 
through  the  heart,  three  others  in  different  parts 
of  his  body,  aud  fell  dead.  The  time  from  his 
walking  out  of  his  cabin  to  his  being  deposited 
in  liis  coffin  did  not  exceed  three  minutes.^ 

The  old  king's  aversion  to  Pitt  and  to  Lonl 
Tem])le  took  a  more  decided  turn  after  this  tragi- 
cal transaction,  and  tlie  death  of  Byng  hurried 
on  their  expulsion  from  office.  Other  causes, 
however,  contributed  to  this  new  change  of  min- 
isters. The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  still  formidable 
from  his  numerous  and  old  connections,  from  his 


'  Lord  Waldegrave  says,  "The  jxipular  cry  continued  violent 
ag.aiiist  the  admiral ;  but  Pitt  .and  Lord  Temple  were  desirous 
to  save  him  :  paitly  to  please  Leicester  House,  and  partly 
because  making  him  less  criminal  would  throw  greater  bhame 
on  the  late  administration.  But,  to  avoid  the  odiiun  of  pro- 
tecting a  man  who  had  been  hanged  in  effigy  iu  every  towni  in 
England,  they  wanted  the  king  to  pardon  him  without  their 
seeming  to  interfere — agreeably  to  the  practice  of  mo.it  ministers, 
who  take  aU  merit  to  themselves  when  measures  are  approve<l 


of,  and  load  their  master  with  those  acts  of  pi-erogative  which 
are  most  unpopular." 

-  Horace  Wjilpole  says  that  people  beliove<l  him  to  be  a  real 
"Mediterranean  Byng"^a  name  given  to  his  father,  Lonl 
Ton-ington,  after  his  exploits  off  Sicily  and  the  cojist  of  Spain — 
and  were  tr.ansported  with  indtscribablo  rage  when  they  fomul 
out  their  mist^ike. — Letters  to  Horace  Mann. 

3  W.alpole'a  Mem.  ofO'ior;!^  II.,  antl  Lettera  to  H.  Mann  ;  Lord 
Waldegrave'sil/em.;  Simlktt;  SirJ.  Barrow,  Life  of  Lord  Anton. 
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coutriil  of  boroughs,  and  from  a  half  superstitious 
belief  that  one  who  had  been  thirty  .years  a  min- 
ister nmst  be  a  minister  again,  and  have  the  good 
things  of  the  church  and  state  at  his  disjiosal, 
■was  planning  and  nianunivring  with  gi-eat  ac- 
tivity ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  command  the  allied  array  as- 
sembled for  the  protection  of  Hanover,  positively 
refused  to  go  while  Pitt  and  Lis  friends  i-emained 
in  office.  Pitt,  suiferiug  or  pretending  to  suffer 
from  the  gout,  met  the  king  as  seldom  as  possible, 
and  when  he  made  his  appearance  behaved  with 
proper  respect ;  but  Temple,  who  had  no  gout  to 
plead,  was  frequent  in  his  attendance,  and  was 
accused  by  the  king  of  pert  familiarity.  In  the 
month  of  February,  Lord  Waldegrave,  who  had 
quitted  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Bute,  had  a  long  conversation 
with  the  king,  whose  confidence  he  enjoyed  to  an 
extraordinary  degree.  "  His  majesty,"  says  his 
lordshij),  "  then  expressed  his  dislike  to  Pitt  and 
Lord  Temple  in  very  strong  terms;  the  substance 


RiCHABD  Grenville  Temple,  Eitrl  Temi)le. 

From  »  picture  by  W   Hoare. 


of  which  was,  that  the  secretary  made  him  long 
speeches,  which  possibly  might  be  very  fine,  but 
were  gi-eatly  beyond  his  comprehension;  and  that 
his  letters  were  affected,  formal,  and  pedantic: 
that  as  to  Temple,  he  was  so  disagi'eeable  a  fellow, 
there  was  no  bearing  him  ;  that  when  he  attemp- 
ted to  argue  he  was  pert,  and  sometimes  insolent ; 
that  when  he  meant  to  be  civil  he  was  exceedingly 
troublesome  ;  and  that  in  the  business  of  his  office 
he  was  totally  ignorant." ' 


'  Lord  Waldegrave  also  says,  "The  king,  who  had  a  quick 
conception,  and  did  not  like  to  be  kept  long  in  susi)ense,  expected 
that  those  who  talked  to  him  on  business  should  use  no  super- 
fluous arguments,  but  should  come  at  once  to  the  point ;  whilst 


The  king  next  questioned  Waldegrave  concern- 
ing old  Newcastle.  His  lordshij)  answered,  that, 
though  his  grace  was  no  longer  a  minister,  it  w'as 
evident  that  a  great  party  in  both  houses  of  ]iar- 
liaiuent  still  considei-ed  him  as  their  chief.  The 
king  charged  Waldegrave  to  go  and  encourage 
Ids  grace.  "Tell  him,"  said  the  jilain-speaking 
aud  irascible  George,  "  I  do  not  look  upon  myself 
as  king  whilst  I  am  in  the  hands  of  these  scoun- 
drels; that  I  am  determined  to  get  rid  of  them 
at  any  rate ;  that  I  expect  his  assistance ;  and 
that  he  maj-  depend  on  my  favour  and  protec- 
tion." Waldegrave  had  several  conferences  with 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whom  he  found  eager 
aud  impatient  to  come  into  office,  but  fearful  of 
the  danger.  He  said  that  it  was  not  yet  the 
])roper  time — that  they  must  wait  till  the  sup- 
plies were  gi-anted,  the  Byng  affair  ended,  iiiul 
the  late  cabinet  excused  or  acquitted ;  and  that 
then  Pitt  and  his  followers  might  be  set  at  defi- 
ance. When  Waldegrave  reported  this  answer 
to  the  king,  the  old  sovereign  exclaimed,  "  Neither 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  nor  yourself  are  judges 
of  what  I  feel :  I  can  endure  their  insolence  no 
longer."  He  desired  his  lordship  to  speak  to 
Newcastle  again  ;  but  as  the  king  grew  more  de- 
termined his  grace  gi-ew  more  irresolute.  Thus 
time  was  consumed  aud  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land's impatience  made  unmanitgeable.  His  royal 
highness  pressed  very  strongly  that  at  least  Pitt 
and  Lord  Temple  might  be  turned  out  without 
further  deliberation.  Cumberland  and  Fox  were 
then  desired  to  draw  up  a  pjlan  of  administration; 
but  they  found  they  were  powerless  without  New- 
castle. After  various  and  tedious  negotiations 
the  king  lost  all  patience,  and  absolutely  com- 
manded Fox  to  form  a  plan  of  administration  in 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Fox  drew 
lip  a  hopeless  plan,  taking  care,  however,  not  to 
neglect  the  desperate  chance  of  promoting  his 
own  pecuniary  interests.  Those  to  whom  Fox 
applied  excused  themselves.  Lord  Halifax  would 
not  accept  unless  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  would 
promise  to  support  him.  Lord  Strange  kept  away 
in  the  country.  Charles  Townsheud  was  found 
to  be  furious  against  Pitt  and  his  mean  employ- 
ment ;  but  he  recollected  that  old  George  was 
seventy-three,  and  young  George  nineteen,  and 
of  a  promising  constitution,  and  he  therefore  did 
not  think  it  advisable  to  undertake  the  defence 
of  an  old  king,  nor  to  be  connected  with  unpopu- 
lar associates  who  might  bar  his  future  progress. 
In  short,  Bubb  Dodington  was  the  only  man 
ready  to  engage.  It  was  now  the  end  of  March, 
and  Cumberland,  who  ought  to  have  been  in  the 
field,  still  refused  to  go  until  at  least  Pitt  and 


Pitt  and  Lord  Temple,  ?rA/7  ic^re  oratovfi  ev^n  in  familiar  ctm- 
vermtion,  endeavoured  to  guide  his  majesty's  passions,  .tnd  to 
convince  his  judgment  according  to  the  nUes  of  rhetoric." 
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Temple  were  tunieJ  out.  Tlie  perplexeil  old 
king  then  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Wiiichel.sea,  wlio 
liiul  hekl  the  same  office  in  Lord  Granville's  ad- 
miuistratiou,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  the  admi- 
ralty. AViuohelsea,  "  with  most  unfashiunablo 
reailiness,"  accepted  ;  and  then  it  w:us  uotitietl  to 
Ijord  Temple  thai  his  services  were  no  longer 
reipiired.  It  was  imagined  that  his  brother-in- 
law,  Pitt,  wonld  immediately  have  resigned  ;  but 
Pitt  '"did  not  choose  to  save  his  enemies  any 
trouble,  and  attended  to  his  duty  with  unusual 
assiduity."  But  time  ]iressed  ;  the  diiy  appointed 
for  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  departui-e arrived; 
and  so,  about  a  week  after  Temple's  dismissal, 
Pitt  was  told  he  must  go  also.  This  was  followed 
by  Legge's  resigning  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  and  by  some  other  resignations.  But 
though  the  king  had  tlius  got  rid  of  the  Pittites, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  accomiilish  any  arrange- 
ments to  replace  them  ;  and  now  hardly  knew 
where  to  look  for  ministers.  From  the  cabinet 
Pitt  again  ste]ii)ed  to  the  very  apex  of  jjopularity, 
and  freedoms  of  corporations  in  rich  gold  snuff- 
boxes were  liberally  showered  upon  him  and  his 
friend  Legge.  This  made  those  who  were  timid 
before  still  more  timid,  and  increased  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  king.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
avowedly  out  of  coni]iassion  to  his  majesty,  re- 
mained at  the  he.ad  of  the  treasury  till  a  successor 
should  be  named  ;  but  he  was  anxious  to  be  gone, 
and  no  successor  could  be  found !  Lord  Wakle- 
grave,  the  only  man  on  whom  George  really  re- 
lied, was  again  eni])loyed  to  look  out  for  ministers. 
At  last,  when  everybody  had  refused,  and  when 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  gone  over  to  Han- 
over, the  Duke  of  Newcastle  became  more  coura- 
geous, and  seemed  willing  to  undertake  a  new 
ministry.  Pie  demanded  permission  to  treat  with 
whomsoever  he  pleased  ;  the  king  found  himself 
compelled  to  give  him  a  kind  of  tacit  permission. 
His  grace  was  soon  obliged  to  tell  the  king  that 
there  could  be  no  cabinet  without  Pitt.  His  ma- 
jesty then  once  more,  and  most  unwillingly,  eou- 
.sented  that  Pitt  and  his  friends  should  be  treated 
with;  the  duke  having  first  pledged  his  woi'd  that 
in  ease  they  continued  unreasonable,  he  would 
jierform  his  pai-t  and  undertake  the  conduct  of 
affairs  without  them.  The  duke,  being  joined 
by  the  ex-Chancellor  Hardwicke,  had  several 
conferences  with  Pitt  and  Lord  Bute,  settled  ar- 
ticles of  peace  and  amity,  and  carried  a  new  plan 
of  administration  to  the  king  for  his  assent.'  It 
was  now  the  month  of  June  and  the  counti'y  had 
been  nearly  two  months  without  a  ministry.  Yet 
his  majesty,  in  casting  his  eye  over  the  joint 
scheme  of  Newcastle,  Hardwicke,  Pitt,  and  Bute, 
cut  the  affair  short,  and  at  once  rejected  their  pro- 
jjosals ;  for  Fox,  who  was  hated  by  the  Leicester 
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House  party  and  feared  by  Newcastle,  was  not  to 
be  i^aymaster — Lord  Temjile,  who  was  detested 
by  the  king,  was  to  have  a  cabinet  employment 
— and  what  was  sorest  of  all,  Lord  Winchelsea, 
who  had  so  recently  accepted  the  admiralty  to 
oblige  his  majesty  when  all  others  kept  aloof, 
was  to  be  unceremoniously  dismissed.  The  Duke 
of  Newcastle  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  his 
majesty  inditt'erent  to  the  sense  of  gratitude  and 
the  shame  of  |iruinise-breaking;  and  then  shame- 
lessly broke  his  own  prondse  to  the  king  by  re- 
fusing to  take  ])art  in  any  administration,  unless 
he  had  the  cordial  assistance  of  Pitt  and  Leicester 
House.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  June.  On  the 
morning  of  the  8th  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Granville  went 
separately  into  the  royal  closet,  and  when  they 
came  out  they  sjjoke  with  Lord  Waldegrave, 
saying  tluat  the  king's  situation  was  pitiable  ;  that 
this  was  no  time  for  his  friends  to  consult  their 
own  ease.  This  was  a  ])relude  to  a  demand  which 
startled  Waldegrave,  though  the  king  had  more 
than  hinted  at  it  some  weeks  before.  He  was 
summoned  into  the  closet,  where  his  majesty  told 
him  that  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had  proved 
himself  equ.ally  false  and  ungrateful ;  that  few 
jirinces  had  evei'  been  treated  so  scandalously; 
but  that  it  was  in  his  (Lord  Waldegrave's)  power 
to  disengage  him  from  all  his  difficulties,  by 
taking  the  lead  in  a  ministry  as  first  conmiis- 
sioner  of  the  treasury.  Geoi'ge  jioured  out  a 
torrent  of  words,  and  woidd  hear  of  no  excuses 
of  want  of  experience  or  want  of  abilities ;  and 
AValdegrave,  nolens  volcns,  found  himself  priine 
minister  of  Great  Britain  !  But  his  lordshii>'s 
]]rediction  was  soon  verified,  that  he  would  find 
few  followei's.  That  morning  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Winchelsea, 
Lord  Granville  (who  had  plucked  up  some  of  his 
old  spirit),  and  Mr.  Fox  promised  to  stauil  by 
him  in  the  cabinet  and  support  him  in  p.arlia- 
ment ;  but  in  the  evening  when  Waldegrave  went 
with  Devonshii-e  to  meet  Fox  at  Holland  House, 
he  found  him  wholly  changed  since  the  morning 
and  full  of  doubts  and  apprehensions. 

The  king  was  himself  affected  1)3'  Fox's  des- 
pondency, and  complained  bitterly  that  almost 
everybody  was  abandoning  him.  And  thus  the 
whole  .system  broke  down,  leaving  the  old  king 
]irostrate  at  the  feet  of  Pitt !  His  majesty  sum- 
moned Min-r.ay,  now  lord  chief-ju.stice  and  Baron 
Mansfield,  and  gave  him  full  power  to  negotiate 
with  Pitt  .and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  on  their 
own  terms,  insisting  only  that  Temjile  should 
have  no  employment  which  required  a  frcqueril 
attendance  in  the  closet;  and,  as  a  sine  qua  non, 
that  Fox  should  be  paymaster,  because  he  had 
])ledged  his  word  that  he  should.  It  ajipears 
to  us,  that  in  all  the  proceedings  the  king  be- 
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luivfj  with  far  more  hnnoiir  ainl  oaudoiu-  tUau 
any  of  tliem,  Lord  Walilt'^'rave  and  Lord  AViu- 
clielsea  only  excepted.  According  to  Horace 
Walpole,  tlie  old  man  coniplaiiied  that  they  were 
doing  everything  by  and  for  Leicester  Honse ; 
that  they  were  making  his  grandson  king  in  his 
lifetime,  and  constitnting  him  a  prisoner  for  the 
rest  of  his  life.  The  negotiations,  however,  pro- 
ceeded; and  being,  through  some  mistrust  and 
jealousy,  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Mans- 
iield,  they  were  intrusted  to  the  Earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  who  concluded  them  in  about  a  fortnight. 
The  substance  of  the  ti-eaty  was,  that  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  should  be  first  commissioner  of  tlie 
treasury,  without  liaving  one  man  at  the  board 
that  really  belonged  to  him;  that  Pitt,  with  a 
voice  doubly  potential,  should  be  again  secretary 
of  state,  with  Lord  Hokleruess  for  his  colleague 
or  subaltern  ;  that  Lord  Granville,  whom  Pitt 
had  stigmatized  as  "the  Hanoverian  minister" 
"the  flagitious  taskmaster,"  should  again  be  pre- 
sident of  the  council ;  LordTemi-ile  [irivy  seal,  in 
the  room  of  Lord  Gower,  who  w.as  to  be  master 
of  the  horse  in  the  room  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset, 
who  was  to  have  a  large  pension,  under  the  name 
of  additional  salary  annexed  to  his  place  of  war- 
den of  the  Cinque-ports.  The  attorney-general, 
Sir  Robert  Henley,  afterwards  Lord  Nottingham, 
was  to  have  the  gi'eat  seal,  not  as  chancellor,  but 
as  lord-keeper,  with  a  pension,  and  a  good  re- 
vei'siou  for  his  son  ;  and  Pratt,  afterwards  Lord 
Camden,  was  to  take  Henley's  jilace  of  attorney- 
general.  The  royal  promise  to  Fox  wps  kept,  for 
he  was  set  down  for  the  jirofitable  place  of  pay- 
master ;  and  Potter,  who  had  been  holding  half 
that  office,  was  to  be  made  one  of  the  vice-trea- 
surers of  Ireland,  in  the  rooiu  of  the  Earl  of 
Cholmondeley,  who  was  to  be  gratified  with  a 
considerable  pension  on  the  Irish  estaWishvient — 
a  source  seldom  overlooked  when  jobbing  place- 
men or  court  favourites  were  to  be  gratified  or 
kept  quiet.  The  Inter-Ministeridm  now  ceased, 
after  lasting  more  than  eleven  weeks.  Pitt's  re- 
appointment was  formally  announced  in  the  Ga- 
zette on  the  29th  of  June,  and  all  the  set  kissed 
hand.".  "  JSIen,"  says  Walpole,  "  conlrl  not  but 
smile,  observing  Pitt  I'eturn  to  court  the  mo- 
ment he  had  been  made  free  of  so  many  cities 
for  quitting  it,  exactlv  as  he  had  accepted  an 
employment  there  before  old  Marlborough  was 
scarce  cold,  who  had  left  him  £10,000  as  a  reward 
for  his  patriotism." ' 

The  great  orator  was  scarcely  repossessed  of 
the  seals  ere  he  confirmed  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Waldegrave — that  he  would  go  farther  than  any 
man.  He  opened  a  secret  project  to  Sir  Benjamin 
Keene,  our  ambassador  at  Madrid,  for  ceding 
Gibraltar  to  Spain  in  exchange  for  Minorca,  and 
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on  condition  of  Spain  joining  England  in  the  war 
against  France;  and  he  intimated  that  satisfac- 
tion .should  be  given  to  the  Spanish  court  touch- 
ing the  establishments  made  by  English  subjects 
on  the  Mosquito  shore  and  in  the  Bay  of  Hon- 
duras since  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  I'-l^, 
and  that  all  establishments  so  made  should  be 
evacuated.''  When  our  veteran  and  able  diplo- 
matist read  the  despatch,  he  threw  his  cap  on  the 
ground,  and  exclaimed,  "Ai-e  they  mad  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water  ?  What  can  they  mean  ?"■■ 
And,  in  truth,  Pitt's  offer  savoured  of  insanity. 
Because  the  pojiular  clamour  exaggerated  the 
importance  of  Minorca,  a  place  difficult  for  us  to 
defend,  this  dashing  secretary  of  state  jjroposed 
giving  up  Gibraltar,  a  place  almost  impossible 
for  any  enemy  to  take,  anil  the  importance  of 
which  could  not  be  exaggerated  ;  or,  because  he 
wanted  to  strengthen  the  arms  of  his  majesty's 
allies  on  the  Continent,  and  secure  Hanover,  he 
was  ready  to  make  a  sacrifice  which  would  have 
transported  the  English  people  with  ten  times 
more  rage  than  the  loss  of  Minorca  had  done. 
But,  luckily  for  Pitt,  not  even  the  ott'er  of  so  pre- 
cious an  object  as  Gibraltar  could  tempt  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  to  break  his  neutrality  and  to  engage  in 
a  war  with  France ;  and  the  secret  negotiation 
ended  in  nothing  except  in  contributing  to  hasten 
the  death  of  the  excellent  Sir  Benjamin  Keene. 

Nor  wei-e  Pitt's  first  warlike  schemes  either 
well  conceived  or  attended  with  success.  They 
centred  in  one  of  those  descents  on  the  coast  of 
France  which  had  so  often  failed,  and  which, 
notwitlistanding  the  failures,  were  so  lamentably 
persevered  in  both  by  Pitt  and  his  son.  In  this 
inglorious  ex]iedition  to  Rochefort  there  were  two 
heroes.  Captain  Howe,  the  king's  nephew  by  an 
illegitimate  source,  an<l  Colonel  Wolfe.  "The 
world,"  says  AValjjole,  "  could  not  expect  more 
from  Wolfe  than  he  thought  himself  capable  of 
performing.  He  looked  on  danger  as  the  favour- 
able moment  that  would  call  forth  his  talents. 
.  .  .  Howe  was  undaunted  as  a  rock,  and  as 
silent — the  characteristics  of  his  whole  race.  He 
and  Wolfe  soon  contracted  a  friendship  like  the 
union  of  cannon  and  gunpowder."' 

Before  this  failure,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
with  an  army  of  Hanoverian  and  confederate 
troo|)S,  amounting  to  50,000  men,  had  been  foiled, 
beaten,  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Weser,  and  Hanover,  by  the  French  under  Mar- 
shal D'Etree,  pushed  into  a  corner  between  the 
river  Elbe  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  led  to 
sign  a  most  disgi'aceful  capitulation,  memorable 


~  Letter  from  Secretary  Pitt  to  Sir  Benj.imiu  Keene,  in  Arch- 
deacon Coxe's  Menwivs  of  the  Kings  of  SiWiu.  The  archdeacon 
was  informed  by  Mr.  Jamea  Rivers,  luuler-secretary  of  state, 
that  Pitt  dictiited  tliis  most  secret  and  confidential  letter  with 
peculiar  solicitude,  and  employed  tliree  days  in  its  composition. 

^  Ibid.  *  Memoirs  of  George  II. 
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in  liistory  by  the  name  of  the  "Convention  of 
Closter-Seven."  By  this  convention,  signed  on  tlie 
7th  of  Seiitember,  the  electorate  of  Hanover  was 
left  in  tlie  h.anils  of  the  French  till  peace  shonlil 
be  concluJeil  between  them  ami  the  English  ;  and 
the  Hanoverians,  Hessians,  and  Brnnswickers 
were  dispersed  into  difl'erent  and  distant  canton- 
ments, under  the  obligation  of  not  taking  u)i 
arms  again  during  the  war.  Frederick,  whu  liad 
been  defeated  by  Covnit  IJaun  and  the  Austrians 
in  the  terrible  battle  of  Kolin,  was  now  left  alone 
to  defend  his  frontiers  from  French,  Austriana, 
Russians,  and  Swedes.  General  Haddick,  with 
a  detachment  from  the  great  Austrian  army  in 
Lusatia,  made  a  dash  at  Berlin,  and  laid  Fre- 
derick's unfortunate  capital  under  contribution  ; 
but  Haddick  was  presently  obliged  to  retreat 
more  rajiidly  than  he  had  advanced.  General 
Apraxin,  who  had  crossed  the  eastern  frontier 
with  more  than  100,(XU)  Russians,  got  such  a  les- 
son from  Marshal  Lehwald  and  22,0(10  Prussians, 
who  attacked  him  in  his  camp  at  Jfegerndorff, 
that  he  evacuated  Prussia  with  the  exception  of 
the  fortress  of  Memel;  and,  immediately  after 
this.  Marshal  Lehwald  and  General  ^Manteufel 
drove  the  Swedes  like  a  herd  of  cattle  out  of  Prus- 
sian Poniei'ania,  taking  3000  of  them  pri-soners. 
Acting  at  once  upon  the  offensive  and  defensive, 
Frederick  proceeded  in  person  against  an  united 
army  of  France  and  the  empire,  which  was  en- 
cam]ied  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Saale,  imder  the 
command  of  Marshal  Soubise  and  the  Prince  of 
Hildburghausen,  leaving  the  Dul<e  of  Severn  to 
watch  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  Maj-shal 
Keith  to  face  another  Austrian  army  under  Na- 
tlaati.  At  the  approach  of  Frederick,  Soubise  and 
Hildburghausen  beat  a  retreat.  They  fell  back 
to  Eisenach  ;  Frederick  followed  them  ;  and  tlien 
they  broke  away  for  Erfurt  and  Gotha,  with  tlie 
Prussians  still  close  behind  them.  But  Frederick 
wa-s  recalled  from  his  pursuit  by  learning  that 
Beveru  and  Keith  were  in  ditliculties.  After  a 
variety  of  most  brilliant  manreuvres,  he  rescued 
Keith  at  Leipsio  ;  then,  on  the  3d  of  November, 
with  an  army  of  only  20,000  men,  he  crossed  the 
Saale,  and,  on  the  .'jth  of  the  same  month,  fought 
and  won  the  wonderful  battle  of  Rossbach.  Im- 
mediately after  this  splendid  victory,  the  Hano- 
verians and  Hessians  resumed  their  arms  in  s])ite 
of  the  convention  of  Closter-Seven.  It  was  al- 
leged that  the  cruelties  and  extortions  exercised 
by  the  French  and  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the 
inglorious  con(iueror  of  ^linorca,  ujion  the  elec- 
torate, pi'ovoked  this  infraction  of  the  usages  of 
war  and  the  faith  of  treaties.  The  conduct  of 
the  French  in  Hanover  was  indeed  culpable ; 
yet  it  is  pretty  certain,  that  but  for  the  battle  of 
Rossbach  the  convention  would  have  been  ob- 
served at  least  a  little  longer.     At  the  desire  of 


Ids  English  majesty,  Frederick  sent  Prince  Fer- 
dinand of  Brunswick,  one  of  his  best  generals, 
to  take  the  connnand  of  his  forces,  and  also  de- 
tached his  brother  Henry  with  15,000  Prussian 
veterans  to  co-operate  with  the  Hanoverians  and 
Hessians.  A  .series  of  actions  took  pI.-u'O,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  the  Hanoverian  troops  behaved 
ailniirably,  and  were  snccessfid.  Tlicy  drove  the 
French  from  Liinebcrg  and  from  Zell,  and  they 
recovered  a  great  ]iart  of  Brunswick.  The  Duke 
of  Richelieu  took  u|p  his  ]i cad-quarters  at  Han- 
over; but  he  was  driven  thence  in  the  end  of 
November,  and  he  soon  afterwards  left  the  army 
in  disgust.  The  Count  of  Clermont,  a  prince  of 
the  blood,  then  came  from  Paris  to  take  the  com- 
mand.' Clermont  was  driven  from  post  to  ]50st 
— forced  to  cross  the  Weser,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  the  Rhine.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia, 
after  assisting  the  HaiKiverians  to  drive  the 
French  out  of  Hanover,  returned  to  Dresden  to 
defend  Sa.xony  against  the  Austi-ians  and  the 
army  of  the  empire.  "This  time,"  said  Frederick, 
"  we  must  not  talk  of  winter  -  quarters  —  our 
operas  and  balls  must  be  in  the  field."  He  was 
now  in  Silesia,  where  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine 
and  General  Nadasti  had  been  taking  a  town  or 
two  and  gaining  the  battle  of  Breslau  over  the 
Duke  of  Bevern  and  the  Prussians ;  but  in  less 
than  a  fortnight  Frederick  restored  his  afl'airs 
by  gaining  the  great  victory  of  Lissa.  This  tre- 
mendous battle,  fought  on  the  .0th  of  December, 
was  even  more  decisive  and  remarkable  than  that 
of  Rossbach  ;  for  Frederick,  with  30,000  men,  de- 
feated an  army  of  90,000  Austrians  and  Imperi- 
alists, took  24,000  prisoners  on  the  field,  15,000 
on  the  retreat,  and  17,000  in  the  neighbouring 
city  of  Breslau,  which  was  forced  to  surrender 
after  a  very  short  siege.  It  was  in  contemplat- 
ing all  this  military  genius,  and  all  this  astonish- 
ing success,  that  Pitt  was  led  to  exclaim,  "  that 
America  was  to  be  conquered  through  Germany ! " 
— meaning  thereliy,  that  while  Frederick  was  oc- 
cupying France  and  her  allies,  the  English  nnght 
obtain  possession  of  the  C'anadas,  and  of  every- 
thing belonging  to  the  French  in  the  western 
world. 

After  General  Braddock's  defeat  Pitt  had  de- 
vised a  bold  plan  for  securing  North  America — 
reinforcements  had  been  sent  from  England — a 
regiment  liad  been  raised,  consi.sting  of  four  bat- 
talions of  German  Protestants — and  Ltird  Louilon 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief.  Loudon, 
though  reinforced,  achieved  little  or  nothing,  and 
he  returned  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
But  in  the  East  Indies  the  tide  of  victory  had 
been  turned  in  our  favour  by  the  activity,  daring, 
and  military  genius  of  Clive,  who  had  begun  his 
extraordinary  career  in  the  East  as  early  as  1748, 
'  Archenholz,  Hutoire  tU  la  Guevre  ik  Sc2>t  Aji3. 
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when,  as  a  mere  stripling  fresli  from  tlie  writer's 
ilesk,  lie  out-generaleil  the  veteran  commainlers 
of  the  Freiidi.  V>y  this  time  the  English  and 
French  had  extended  their  tierce  contest  to  all 
the  four  quartei-a  of  the  globe ;  for  they  were 
fighting  in  Europe,  America,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Tiie  Duke  of  Cumberland  returned  to  England 
in  October,  about  a  mouth  after  signing  the  dis- 
graceful convention  of  Closter-Seven,  which  the 
king,  liis  father,  disavowed  before  the  Hano- 
verians took  up  arms  again.  If  any  doubt  re- 
mained upon  the  mind  of  George,  he  apparently 
thought  he  should  clear  liiraself  from  the  dis- 
honour of  infringing  the  convention  of  Closter- 
Seven  by  disavowing  his  son's  authority,  which 
he  eoustantly  did.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
on  his  side,  thought  lie  would  escape  all  odium 
by  resigning  liis  commands,  which  he  did  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  England.  According  to 
Horace  Walpole,  old  George  welcomed  him  with 
the  words — "  Here  is  my  son,  who  lias  ruined 
me  and  disgraced  liimself." 

The  English  jiarliament  opened  on  the  1st  of 
December.  Pitt  sjioke  with  transport  of  our 
successes  in  the  East,  and  called  Clive  "  that 
heaven-horn  general^  He  also  panegyrized  his 
Prussian  majesty ;  and  his  eloquence  and  the 
enthusiasm  both  of  parliament  and  people  pro- 
cured, as  if  by  acclamation,  the  passing  of  a 
subsidy  of  .£607,000  per  annum  to  enable  Fre- 
derick to  carry  on  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  this  session  Lord 
George  Sackville,  whose  interest 
with  Pitt  was  gi'eat,  distinguished  liimself  by 
Ids  aT>ilities  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
seemed  to  be  on  the  fair  road  to  a  high  post  in 
the  government  and  the  first  rank  in  the  army. 
"  Unfortunately,"  says  Horace  Walpole,  "  Pitt's 
mind  was  not  yet  purged  of  its  vision  of  Roche- 
fort,  and  he  again  chose  the  coast  of  France  for 
the  scene  of  his  romance."  A  mighty  fleet,  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  ships  of  the  line,  thirteen 
frigates,  three  sloops,  four  fire-ships,  and  two 
bomb-ketches,  and  carrying  an  army  of  14,000 
men  and  6000  marines,  set  sail  on  the  1st  of 
June  foi-  the  French  coast,  where  they  were  to 
do  something  which  was  to  be  of  the  gi'eatest 
moment,  but  wliich  was  not  very  clearly  defined. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  pereonally 
brave,  but  without  experience,  witliout  military 
knowledge,  with  notliing  of  the  great  general 
but  the  name  he  had  inherited,  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  land  forces,  with  Lord 
George  Sackville  and  Lord  Granby  under  him. 
The  silent,  stern,  and  heroic  Howe  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  fleet;  but  upon  this  his 
senior.  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  struck  his  flag  and 
refused  to  serve.  This  quarrel  was  appeased  by 
Lord  Anson's  taking  the  command  himself.    On 
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the  Cth  of  June  Howe,  heading  and  leading  the 
transports,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Cancalle,  near 
St.  Malo.  He  presently  knocked  a  coa-st  bat- 
tery about  the  ears  of  the  French,  and  then  the 
troops  were  landed  without  opposition.  But  the 
generals  soon  found  that  the  town  of  St.  Malo 
was  so  strongly  situated  and  so  well  fortified 
that  it  could  not  be  carried  liy  assault.  Here 
it  is  said  that  the  soldiers  observed  that  Lord 
George  Sackville  was  shy  in  courting  danger ; 
"and  Howe,  who  never  made  a  frientlshij')  hut  at 
the  canhon^s  mouth,  conceived  and  expressed  a 
strong  aversion  to  him."  Afterburning  a  parcel 
of  small  vessels,  genei'als  and  men  returned  to 
their  shipping;  "and  the  French  learned  that 
they  were  not  to  lie  conquered  by  every  Duke 
of  Marlborough."  The  duke  embarked  in  some 
haste,  for  he  left  his  tea-spoons  behind  him;  and 
these  were  sent  home  in  a  cartel-ship  by  the 
Duke  d'Aiguillon,  "politelj' to  mark  contempt." 
Howe  led  the  transjiorts  thi-ough  a  storm  back 
to  Portsmouth,  whence  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Lord  George  Sackville,  lieai-tily  sick  of  the 
sea,  rejiaired  to  take  the  command  of  our  troops 
in  Germany;'  for  notwitlistanding  Pitt's  phrases 
and  declarations,  we  had  sent  a  small  army  to 
that  part  of  the  Continent  to  defend  Hanover 
and  co-operate  with  the  King  of  Prussia.  The 
old  king's  prediction  that  the  Eochefort  affair 
would  be  a  failure  was  amply  verified  ;  liut  still 
Pitt  resolved  that  the  exjicriment  on  the  French 
coast  should  lie  repeated  by  the  .same  force  which 
had  just  failed,  and  which  was  now  much  les- 
sened, as  Anson  and  Hawke  had  not  returned, 
and  as  part  of  tlie  troops  were  withdrawn  to  be 
sent  into  Germany.  This  time  the  command  of 
the  land  forces  was  given  to  General  Bligh,  a  very 
old  cavalry  officer ;  and  Prince  Edward,  after- 
wards created  Duke  of  York,  entered  as  a  vo- 
lunteer with  his  blood  relative  Howe.  They 
sailed  from  St.  Helen's,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  anchored  in  the  Bay  of 
Cherbourg  on  the  7th,  and  put  out  their  boats 
on  the  8th,  when  the  troops  were  landed  under 
a  loose  fire,  which  the  Freneli  soon  gave  up. 
Tliey  then  entered  the  town  of  Cherbourg  with- 
out opposition,  and  began  to  plunder  and  ill-use 
the  inhabitants.  On  the  following  morning  Bligh 
set  his  men  to  work  upon  the  dockyard,  basin, 
and  forts,  upon  which  the  French  government 
had  spent  large  sums ;  and  they  were  soon  de- 
stroyed and  made  useless.  While  this  work  was 
doing,  parties  of  English  light  liorse  scoured  the 
country  to  the  distance  of  some  four  leagues,  and 
had  several  little  skirmishes  with  the  French 
troops,  wlio  were  waiting  in  the  neighbourhood 


1  "  Loril  George  Sackville  said  lie  would  no  longer  go  huccan- 
eerinri:  the  king  refused  to  let  liim  go  to  Germany,  but  his 
majesty  was  obligid  to  jiidmiJ."— Dodington's  Diary. 
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for  rtiiifurcemeuta.  As  soon  as  iutelligence 
reached  Liligh  that  these  reinforcements  were 
cominr;,  lie  levied  abont  ^3(X1()  sterling  upon  the 
nnfortunate  town  —  carried  off  some  brass  can- 
nons and  mortal's,  which  were  afterwards  ex- 
hibited for  a  few  days  in  Hyde  Park  as  trophies 


OnERBOrRG. — From  a  recent  view  by  Skatfon 

of  victory — re-embarked  liis  men  —  and  saile<l 
back  to  the  English  coast.  But  in  about  a  fort- 
night Bligh  returned  to  St.  !Malo  to  make  another 
attempt  there.  The  landing  of  the  troops  was 
beautifully  jierformed  under  the  eye  of  Howe ; 
but  we  cannot  possibly  discover  what  it  was 
intended  the  men  should  do  when  landed.  Bligh 
marched  and  counter-marched,  skirmished,  and 
eneampeii.  The  autumnal  gales  blew  Howe  off 
the  coast ;  so  that  when  a  retreat  before  a  far 
superior  French  army  became  inevitable,  he  could 
render  no  assistance  to  Bligh,  whose  rearguard, 
consisting  of  1500  men,  was  entirely  sacrificed, 
together  with  General  Dury,  who  commanded  it. 
It  was  well  for  Pitt's  pojiularity  that  the  fleet 
and  army  in  America  began  to  fm'uish  better 
materials  for  his  gazettes.  He  had  wisely  ap- 
preciated the  genius  and  daring  of  Wolfe,  had 
procured  his  promotion,  and  sent  him  across  the 
Atlantic.  General  Amherst,  with  Wolfe  and 
14,000  men,  embarked  with  Admiral  Boscawen 
for  Cape  Breton.  Boscawen  destroyed  five 
French  men-of-war  that  lay  to  cover  Louis- 
burg,  took  five  French  frigates,  and  landed  the 
troops,  who  by  the  27th  uf  July  made  theiu- 
selves  masters  of  the  whole  island.  General 
Abercromby,  who  undertook  the  reduction  of 
all  the  French  forts  on  the  liakes  George  ami 
C'hamplain,  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  800 
men  at  Ticonderoga ;  but  Brigadier  Forbes  and 
Colonel  Bradstreet,  whom  Abercromby  had  de- 


tached for  those  services,  took  Fort  Dnquesne, 
on  the  Ohio,  and  Fort  Frontenac,  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  at  the  point  where 
that  river  issues  from  Lake  Ontario.  Although 
there  remained  much  to  do,  it  was  evident  the 
tables  were  com])letely  turned,  and  that  the 
French,  instead  of  driving  us 
out  of  Nova  Scotia,  would 
themselves  be  driven  out  of  the 
Canadas. 

In  the  meanwhile  our  good 
ally  Freileriek  was  again  fight- 
ing against  armies  of  Austrians, 
Inipcri.-dists,  Russians,  Swedes, 
and  French,  and  was  not  allow- 
ed to  go  into  quarters  at  all. 
In  the  depth  of  winter.  Count 
Fermor,  with  100,000  Russians, 
burst  into  Prussia,  took  many 
towns,  and  forced  the  inhabi- 
tants to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
Czarina  Elizabeth.      But  this 
did  not  prevent  Frederick  from 
prosecuting  to  a  successful  end 
the  siege  of  Schweidnitz,  and 
undertaking  the   siege  of   01- 
niutz,  in  Moravia,  ^\hich  had 
been  the  principal  station  for 
provisioning  and  arming  the   Austrian   forces. 
Marshal  Daun  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  the 
relief  of  Olmiitz,  and  then,  leaving  a  jiart  of  his 
army  to  cover  Silesia,  Frederick  marched  ofl"with 
20,000  men  to  make  head  ag.ain.st  the  Russians, 
who  were  bombarding  his  good  town  of  KUstrin. 
After  an  extraordinary  march,  and  a  still  moi-e 
extraordinary  battle,  which  lasted  from  nine  in 
the  morning  till  seven  at  night,  he  obliged  "that 
savage  and  undaunted  people"  to  retire.     From 
this  great  battle  of  KUstrin,  or  Zorndoi-f,  as  it  is 
more  generally  called,  Frederick  marched  away 
for  Saxony,  where  his  brothei-,   Prince  Henry, 
had  been  driven,  by  the  Imperialists  and  Aus- 
trians, back  upon  Dresden;  but  on  his  waj'  he 
was  unex;iectedly  met  l\y  Marshal  Daun,  who 
defeated  him  in  the  battle  of   Iloclikirch,  whei'e 
Frederick  lost  nearly  all  his  artillery,  GrjOO  men, 
and  one  of  the  best  of  his  generals,  the  brave 
Scottish  veteran  and  exile  Marshal  Keith,  who 
fell  mortally  wounded  in  the  arms  of  an  English 
volunteer.     After  keeping  his  ground  for  several 
days  in  the  face  of  Daini,  who  did  not  venture 
upon  a  second  attack,  Fredei'ick  went  away  with 
a  grin  and  a  sneer,  saying  that  the  game  was 
not  yet  lost — tliat  Daun  did  not  know  how  to 
play  his  cards!     And   in  a  brief  space  of  time 
lie  compelled  the  Austrians  and  Iui])orialists  to 
abandon  all  their  sieges,  to  clear  out  of  Saxony, 
Silesia,  and  Pomerania,  and  retire  for  winter- 
quarters  into  their  own  territories.     Frederick's 
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iiuK-li  -  psteeiueil  gener.al,  Prince  Fenliiiaiiil  of 
I!ruiiswii.'U,  with  tlie  HuiiDvei'ians  and  lles.sians, 
seemed  almost  as  successful  upon  the  Khiiie. 
On  the  14th  of  August,  the  prince  was  joined 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  English 
auxiliai-ies,  who  amounted  to  about  12,000  men. 
But  these  English  troops  had  scarcely  taken  the 
field  when  an  epidemic  disorder  broke  out  among 
them,  which  Ihiniied  their  numbers  and  carried 
oft'  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  command 
then  devolved  to  the  incapable  and  imperious 
Ijord  George  Sackville,  who  thought  it  lunvorthy 
of  an  English  lord  to  submit  to  the  commands 
of  a  German  prince.  It  ajipears  that  quarrels 
between  them  began  immediately,  and  that  the 
g.allant  and  good-natured  Lord  Granb}',  after 
attempting  in  vain  to  moderate  the  pride  of  Lord 
George  Sackville,  sided  with  Prince  Ferdinand. 
In  sjiite,  however,  of  these  dissensions  the  Prince 
of  Soubise  was  well  beaten  and  driven  out  of 
Hesse.' 

Parliament  re-assembled  on  tlie  23d  of  No- 
venilier,  when  Pitt  told  them  that  the  war  must 
be  carried  on  with  increased  vigour,  and  that,  as 
war  was  now  more  expensive  than  in  former 
times,  some  additional  millions  of  money  must 
be  raised.     The  addresses  of 
both  houses  justified  and  pa- 
negyrized the  conduct  of  mi- 
nisters ;  not  a  word  was  said 
about  this  being  a  war  for 
the  defence  of  Hanover — but 
our    conquests    in   America 
were   upheld   as  worth  the 
money  we  were  spending.  In 
the  heat  of  thisenthusiasman 
army  of  95,000  British  troops 
and    7000     foreiguei-s     was 
voted,and  about .£12,000,000 
was  raised  for  the  service  of 
the  ensuing  year. 

New  taxes 
were  called  for 
to  support  our  conquests  and 
military  glory.  Duties  were 
laid  upon  sugar  and  other  dry  goods.  Pitt  thought 
that  a  tax  upon  hops  would  be  better  than  a  duty 
upon  sugar — that  a  tax  upon  vthie  or  linen  would 
be  preferable  to  that  uiiou  dry  goods — but,  that 
the  best  thing  of  all  would  be  a  bill  of  general 
excise,  like  that  )jroposed  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
which  Pitt  had  vehemently  ojiposed  at  the  time, 
losing  Ids  cornetcy  of  horse  for  his  ojipositiou. 
While  the  head  of  Pitt  was  filled  with  splendid 
schemes  of  foreign  coucpiests,  a  message  was  re- 
ceived from  the  king,  importing  that  his  majesty 


desired  to  be  enabled  to  collect  the  militia  and 
march  them  out  of  their  several  counties,  as  he 
apprehended  the  French  intended  an  invasion. 
And,  in  fact,  there  had  been  for  some  time  a 
great  stir  and  a  show  of  preijaration  all  along  the 
French  coast — a  gathering  of  flat-bottomed  boats, 
&c.  Our  militia  were  called,  and  our  24,000  and 
odd  jirisoners  of  war  were  marched  up  into  the 
interior  of  the  island  and  )iut  vnidcr  the  guard  of 
our  militiamen.  To  meet  and  di.ssipate  the  ap- 
I^reheuded  storm  before  it  should  reach  our  shores, 
Admiral  Rodney  was  des]iatched  to  the  French 
coasts.  He  bombarded  Havre-de-Grace,  set  fire 
to  the  town  in  several  places,  and  at  an  enor- 
mous expense  to  the  English  did  considei'able 
damage  to  the  French.  Admiral  Boscawen  failed 
in  an  attack  on  the  outer  harbour  of  Toulon. 
The  commander  of  the  Toulon  fleet,  M.  de  la 
Clue,  whose  object  it  was  to  get  out  into  the 
ocean  and  join  tlie  Brest  fleet  iinder  M.  Conflaus, 
thinking  the  opportunity  favourable,  slid  down 
the  I\Iediterranean  soon  after  Boscawen's  depar- 
ture from  Toulon.  He  was  not  wholly  deceived 
in  his  calculations — he  got  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar — but  Boscawen  watched  and  fol- 
lowed, and   fell  upon  him  off  C!ape  Lagos,  in 
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Havre-de-Grace. — From  a  drawing  by  Morel. 


Portugal.  De  la  Clue,  after  fighting  very  gal- 
lantly, was  mortally  wounded ;  his  ship,  esteemed 
the  finest  in  the  French  navy,  and  three  other 
first-rate  ships,  struck  to  Boscawen,  and  a  fifth 
was  driven  on  shore  and  burned.  This  battle 
was  fought  on  the  Ibth  of  August.  On  the  20th 
of  November,  Sir  Edward  Hawke,  who  had  been 
driven  from  the  coast  he  had  been  blockading, 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Brest,  and 
found  that  M.  Conflans  had  stolen  out  with  his 
fleet,  and  was  then  near  at  hand  in  Quiberon 
Bay.  It  blew  a  storm  at  the  time,  yet  Hawke, 
disregarding  the  dangers  of  a  lee-shore,  off  a 
coast  roughened  with  rocks  and  sand-banks,  and 
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covered  with  a  hostile  and  brave  population, 
went  at  once  to  the  attack,  even  before  half  hi.-i 
ships  had  joined  him.  The  English  had  twenty- 
three  ships  in  all,  the  French  only  twenty-one ; 
but  many  of  the  English  did  not  come  up  in 
time  to  engage ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater 
advantage  to  the  French,  they  were  sheltered 
among  the  rocks  and  banks,  and  the  English,  in 
a  gale  of  wind,  had  to  go  through  narrow  anil 
most  dangerous  passes  in  order  to  attack  them. 
Commodore  Howe,  now,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  who  had  been  slain  in  America, 
Lord  Howe,  attacked  the  great  French  ship  the 
Fonnidable,  with  fury,  and  came  so  close  to  her 
in  a  trough  of  that  stormy  sea  that  her  prow 
struck  his  ship's  waist,  and  drove  in  the  lower 
tier  of  guns.  The  thick  darkness  of  a  November 
night  fell  upon  this  scene  of  horror,  and  slackeneil 
the  fire  of  the  English,  whose  guns  had  been 
out-roaring  the  elements.  Conflaus'  own  ship 
and  another  were  driven  on  shore  and  burned  ; 
two  more  wei-e  sunk,  one  was  taken,  and  another 
struck  her  colom-s,  but  afterwards  got  off,  as  the 
storm  prevented  the  English  sailors  taking  pos- 
session of  her.  Two  of  our  ships  were  lost  in 
the  stonn,  but  the  crews  were  saved.  It  is  said 
that  not  above  eight  or  ten  of  our  ships  were 
actuaUy  engaged  in  obtaining  this  decisive  vic- 
tory, which,  for  a  time,  put  an  end  to  the  navy 
and  the  hopes  of  France,  and  to  all  English  ap- 
prehensions of  invasion. 

But  the  great  harvest  of  laurels  this  year  was 
in  those  lands  "  that  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their 
morn  restore."  The  C'auadas  had  been  left  open 
to  attack  the  year  before,  and  ihe  defeated,  im- 
poverished, bankrupt  Louis  XV,  had  not  been 
able  to  succour  them.  The  time  was  come  for 
executing  Pitt's  great  scheme  ;  and  he  had  now 
wisely  insisted  that  the  execution  of  it  should  be 
intrusted  to  a  hero.  The  king,  who  thought  only 
of  antiquity  and  seniority  in  the  service,  selected 
old  Hopson,  who  nia}'  have  been  a  very  I'espect- 
able  jog-trot  veteran,  though  be  had  certaiidy 
never  done  anything  to  distinguish  himself  as  a 
general.  Pitt,  who  would  have  his  own  way, 
jnit  forward  Wolfe,  now  a  lieutenant-general  of 
his  own  pi'omoting ;  and  never  was  a  choice  more 
fortunate  to  a  minister,  though  it  sent  his  ad- 
mired soldier  to  an  early  grave. 

The  military  scheme,  after  being  subjected  to 
various  alterations,  was  finally  arranged  thus  : — 
Wolfe  was  to  advance  with  a  part  of  our  forces  and 
seize  Quebec,  the  capital  of  the  French  jjrovinces; 
General  Amhei'st,  with  a  second  division,  was  to 
occupy  Crown  Point,  reduce  Fort  Ticonderog;i, 
then  cross  Lake  C'haniplain,  fall  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  join  Wolfe  under  the  walls  of 
Quebec;  while  General  Prideaux,  with  a  third 
di\'ision,  and  a  considerable  bodv  of  wild  Indians, 


was  to  invest  Niagara,  then  embark  on  Lake  On- 
tario, besiege  and  carry  Montreal,  and  afterwards 
form  his  junction  with  Wolfe  and  Amherst  under 
the  ca])ital.  These  combined  movements  had 
generally  failed  even  when  natin-al  obstacles 
were  far  less  numerous,  and  the  distances  to  be 
travei-sed  by  the  different  corps  far  shorter  ;  and 
when  Wolfe  got  near  to  Quebec  he  fouml  Inniself 
alone  with  the  division  he  had  brought.  Am- 
herst had,  indeed,  carrieil  Crown  Point  and 
Ticonderoga,  and  Prideaux  had  nuule  himself 
master  of  Niagara;  but  there  the}'  stopjjed.  No 
blame,  we  believe,  attaches  either  to  Amherst  or 
Prideaux,  who  were  checked  by  a  variety  of  cii'- 
cumstances  and  difficulties,  some  of  which  at 
least  ought  to  have  been  foreseen  and  provided 
for  b}'  those  who  planned  the  campaign.  Nor 
does  the  honour  of  Wolfe  at  all  rest  on  his  being 
the  first  at  the  place  of  rendezvous ;  for  he  wius 
carried  by  sea,  and  then  up  the  St.  Lawrence  by 
Ailmiral  Saunders,  whose  ships  and  seamen  re- 
mained to  co-operate.  About  the  last  day  of 
June,  Wolfe  disembarked  his  troops  u])on  the 
large  and  fertile  Isle  of  Orleans,  a  few  miles 
below  Quebec.  Here  he  erected  some  batteries, 
which  Montcalm,  the  French  general,  vainly 
attempted  to  prevent  by  throwing  a  strong  de- 
tachment across  the  river ;  and  sent  forward 
General  Monkton  to  take  possession  of  Point 
Levi,  opposite  Quebec.  Wolfe  also  prepared  a 
military  hosjiital  and  works  to  secure  his  stores. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  Canadians  on  the 
island  by  friendly  proclamations;  but  those  rough 
people  joined  scalping  parties  of  wild  Indians 
that  were  skulking  among  the  woods,  and  but- 
chered all  the  English  stragglers  they  could  sur- 
prise. While  the  ffeet  lay  at  the  Isle  of  Orleans 
it  was  exposed  to  gi-eat  danger  ;  an<l  if  once  the 
fleet  had  been  destroyed,  or  even  driven  from  its 
post,  nothing  would  have  remained  for  Wolfe 
but  a  surrender.  The  troops  were  scarcely  landed 
when  a  terrible  storm  blew  down  the  river,  driv- 
ing several  of  their  large  sliijis  from  their  anchoi'S, 
and  making  the  transports  run  foul  of  one  an- 
other. Some  of  the  smaller  craft  foundered,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  boats  swanijied.  While 
they  were  in  this  confusion  the  enemy  sent  down 
from  Quebec  seven  fire-ships,  which  made  for  the 
thickest  part  of  our  shipping;  but  the  British 
sailors  grappled  these  fire-shii)S,  towed  them 
away  to  the  banks,  and  left  them  fast  aground, 
where  they  lay  burning  to  the  water's  edge  with- 
out doing  any  mischief.  Quebec  V>y  this  time 
was  strongly  fortified  ;  and  its  natm-al  situation 
has  always  rendered  it  formidable  to  an  .assailant, 
for  it  stands  on  a  steep  rock  at  the  conlluence  of 
the  St.  Charles  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  these 
rivers,  rocks,  and  ravines  render  it  inaccessible 
on  three  of  its  sides.     Montcalm,  as  brave  an 
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officer  as  Wolfe,  covered  tlie  town  with  10,000 
men,  having  posted  himself  on  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  St.  Charles,  with  encampments  extenilinjj  as 
far  as  the  river  Moiitmoreuey,  and  with  entrench- 


ments thrown  up  at  every  acce.ssiljle  jjlace.  AVith 
an  inferior  force  Wolfe  resolved  to  attack  Mont- 
calm in  this  almost  impregnahle  position.  Cn 
the  9th  of  Julv.  at  niirht,  he  crossed  the  north 


chauiii'l  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  encamped  near  almost  annihilated,  in  a  wood,  by  a  body  of  wild 
Montcalm's  left,  the  river  Montmorency  being  Indians.  He  carefully  examined  the  course  of 
between  them.  On  the  following  morning,  a  the  Montmorency,  and  found  it  fordable  at  a  place 
company  of  rangers  which  he  threw  out  were  I  about  three  miles  up  ;  but  the  opposite  bank  was 


entrenched,  and  steep  and  woody,  and  he  gave 


1  On  the  left,  looking  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  seen  the  pre- 
cipitous heights  of  Cape  Diamond,  on  which  stands  the  citadel. 
On  the  right  in  the  distance  is  seen  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Chai'les 
viver. 


u]i  tlie  idea  of  crossing  tliere.  His  escort  was 
twice  att.acked  by  the  Indians,  who  though  re- 
])ul.--ed,  killed  or  wounded  some  forty  men.  On 
the  ISth  of  Jul}',  two  English  men-of-war,  two 
armed  sloojis,  and  two  transports,    wntli  troops 
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on  boai'J,  passed  by  the  ti)\vii  of  Quebec,  anil  got 
into  the  noi'tli  cliannel,  and  close  to  Wolfe's  eu- 
camijment  on  the  Montmorency.  With  the  as- 
sistiUice  of  these  ships,  which  had  got  into  the 
noith   cluiiiuel,    Wolfe   reconnoitred   the   banks 


and  threw  a  detuclunenl  under  Colonel  Carletoii 
on  shore,  to  make  a  diversion,  and  temjit  Mont- 
calm, or  part  of  his  forces,  out  of  their  entrench 
ments.     But  the   French  general  stayed  where 
he  was,  kept  his  men   in   their  strong  posts,  ;ind 


Kite's  ^     '^M:t' ^p 


C.vi'E  Diamond  and  Pakt  of  Quebec-,  looking  down  the  St.  Lawreuce.  —  l-'roni  a  dniwing  by  G.  IJ.  Fisher. 


left  Wolfe  to  seek  an  avenue  to  .attack  him.     At 
last,  on  the  31st  of  July,  AVolfe  attacked  Mont- 
calm in  his  entrenchments:    leaving  Brigadier 
Townshendto  ford  the  Montmorency,  and  attack 
in  flank,  he,  with  the  help  of  the  ships  and  the 
fleet's  boats,  threw  himself  on  the  beach,  and 
attacked  in  front.     The   Centurion  ship  of  war 
was  so  ])laeed  as  to  check  the  fire  of  the  French 
battery,  which  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Mont- 
morency; and  two  transports  drawing  little  water 
were  furnished  with  guns,  and  sent  close  in  shore 
to  cover  the  place  which  Wolfe  had  selected  for 
his  landing ;  but  these  two  vessels  could  not  get 
near  enough  to  be  of  much  use ;  a  number  of 
lio.ats  filled  with  soldiers  grounded  u|ion  a  ledge 
of  rocks  ;  time  was  lost  in  getting  them  ofl";  and 
Wolfe   was   obliged   to  send  an   offii^er  to  stop 
Townshend,  who  was  cro.ssing  the  foi-d.     The 
French  meanwhile  had  crowded  their  artillery 
on  the  point  menaced,  which  w.as  arising  ground 
Vieyond  the  river  l.iauk  ;  and,  galled  by  their  fire, 
the  English  greiiadier.=!,  as  soon  as   they  were 
l.inded,  ru.shed  tumultuoualy  up  towards  the  en- 
trenchments, without  waiting  for  the  corps  which 
were  to  sustain  them  and  join  in  the  attack. 
Indeed,  Town.shend,  though  upon  his  march  iji 
very  good  order,  was  still  at  some  distance,  and 
Brigadier  Monkton,  who  had  crossed  the  St.  Law- 
rence with  the  troops  at  Point  Levi,  had  not  got 
his  men  out  of  the  boats.     The  gi-en.adiers  were 
met  in  the  teeth  by  a  fire  too  tcri-ible  for  the 
bravest  of  them,  and  they  fell  back  in  confusion 
after  sustaining  a  gi-e.at  los.s.   Still  further  deterred 
by  the  approach  of  night,  and  the  tide  coming 
Vot.  TTT. 


roaring  up  against  the  current  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
Wolfe  g.ave  ii])  the  attack  and  withdrew  his  men 
to  the  camp  across  the  Montmorency,  to  avoid 
submersion  on  the  beach  by  the  foanung  waters. 
His  situation  seemed  growing  desperate,  and  his 
health  began  to  fail  him.  In  his  letter  to  Pitt, 
which  was  written  from  his  head -quarters  at 
Montmorency  on  the  2d  Septemljer,  more  than  a 
month  after  this  failiu'e,  he  confessed  that  he  had 
descended  to  the  dubiousness  and  despondency  of 
consulting  a  council  of  war.  When  this  letter 
reached  England,  it  excited  consternation  and 
anger.  Pitt  feared  that  he  had  been  mistaken 
in  his  favom-ite  general,  and  that  the  ne.xt  news 
would  be,  either  that  he  had  been  destroyed  or 
had  capitulated.  But  iu  the  conclusion  of  his 
melancholy  epi.stle,  Wolfe  had  said  he  wouhl  do 
his  best—  and  that  best  turned  out  a  miracle  in 
war.  He  declared  that  he  would  rather  die  than  be 
brought  to  a  court  mtirtial  for  miscarrying,  and, 
In  cnnjunction  with  Admiral  Saunders,  he  con- 
certed a  plan  for  scaling  tlie  Heights  of  Abraham, 
and  gaining  posse.ssion  of  the  elevated  jilateau  at 
the  back  of  Quebec,  on  the  side  where  the  fortifi- 
cations were  the  weakest,  as  the  French  engineers 
had  trusted  to  the  i)recipices  and  the  river  be- 


I  On  the  left  of  tlio  picture  are  the  Heights  of  Abraham,  and 
immediately  beyond  is  the  mass  of  i-ock  on  and  around  which 
the  town  of  Quebec  is  built.  Only  a  portion  of  the  fortilinitioiis 
are  seen,  the  tow-n  itself  being  on  the  farther  side.  In  the  dis- 
tance is  the  long  straggling  vill.ige  of  Beauport,  whei-e  Montcalm 
h.ad  his  entrenched  camp  ;  and  at  the  fartlier  extremity  of  it  is 
the  i>osition  of  Montmorency  falls.  Had  the  view  boon  con- 
tinued a  little  way  to  the  left,  it  would  have  embraced  tho  spot 
where  Wolfe  landed  the  night  bof.uo  his  memorable  victor)-. 
261 
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neatli.  In  order  to  deceive  tlie  enemy,  the  camp 
;il  Moiitmoreuey  was  broken  iij),  tlie  artilleiy  and 
troo|)s  conveyeil  across  to  Point  Levi ;  ami  tlie 
ailraii-al,  sailing  some  three  or  four  leagues  higher 
up  the  river,  lay  there  as  if  intent  on  other  busi- 
ness, and  then,  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, glided  down  the  river  and  put  out  all  his 
boats  to  laud  the  troops  under  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  at  a  place  now  called  Wolfe's  Cove. 
Through  the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the  skill 
and  caution  of  the  seamen,  the  French  sentinels 
jiosted  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  even 
close  to  the  narrow  ledge  of  rocks  selected  for  the 
disembarkation,  were  all  passed  without  notice 
or  alarm  given,  and  the  Euglisli  soldiers  were 
landed  by  boatfuls  at  a  time.  The  first  that  were 
lauded  were  some  Highlanders,  who  began  to 
climb  the  steep  face  of  the  rocks,  using  their 
hands  more  than  their  feet,  and  grasping  at  every 
bush  and  bough,  or  projection,  that  could  facili- 
tate their  ascent.  The  Highlanders  were  followed 
III  the  same  manner  by  the  English  light  infantry, 
and  those  by  the  line.  There  was  a  French  guard 
over  their  heads,  and  hearing  a  rustling  noise, 
but  seeing  nothing,  these  fellows  fired  down  the 
precipice  at  landoiu.  Our  men  then  fired  up  into 
the  air,  and  also  at  random ;  but,  terrified  at  so 
strange  and  unexpected  an  attempt,  the  French 
))icket  ran  off,  all  but  the  captaiu,  who  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner;  and  who  begged 
our  ofiicers  to  sign  a  certificate  of  his  courage, 
lest  he  should  be  jjunished  as  corrupted,  believing 
that  Wolfe's  bold  enterprise  would  be  deemed 
impossible  without  coiruptioii.  That  general  now 
stood  on  the  Heights  of  Abraham ;  but  he  had 
no  artillery  with  him,  and  excessive  fatigue  and 
disease,  the  French  and  the  wild  Indians,  had 
reiluced  his  army  to  less  than  5000  men.  His 
light  infantry,  however,  seized  four  guns  which 
the  French  had  placed  in  batter^',  and  the  Eng- 
lish seamen  made  shift  to  haul  u))  one  gun  from 
the  landing-place.  On  the  other  side,  Montcalm 
came  on  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  allow  the  French 
to  bring  tlieir  artillery  with  them,  and  they 
brought  no  more  than  two  small  field-pieces.  At 
first  the  French  general  could  hardly  credit  the 
evidence  of  his  senses — so  impossible  did  it  seem 
for  an  army  to  ascend  those  dangerous  cliffs — at 
last  he  said,  ''  I  see  them  where  the}'  ought  not 
to  be ;  but,  since  we  must  fight,  I  will  go  and 
crush  them."  Quitting  his  entrenchments,  he 
advanced  with  confident  haste  to  the  Heights  of 
Abraham,  where  Wolfe  had  formed  his  little 
army  in  order  of  battle,  witliiu  long  cannon-shot 
of  the  outworks  of  Quebec.  After  lining  the 
bushes  with  detachments  of  Indians,  the  French 
and  Canadians  advanced  to  the  charge  in  good 
order,  and  with  great  vivacity ;  but  they  opened 
an  irregular  fire  before  they  got  within  musket- 


range.  The  English,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
load  with  two  bullets  each,  reserved  their  fire 
until  the  enemy  were  within  a  few  yards  of  their 
front ;  and  then  they  jioured  in  a  terrible  dis- 
chai'ge.  This  first  volley  was  succeeded  by  a  most 
steady  and  deliberate  fii'e,  and,  in  less  than  half 
an  hour,  the  French  began  to  waver.  But  as 
Wolfe  stood  consj)icuous  in  the  front  line  cheer- 
ing his  men,  a  musket-ball  struck  his  wrist.  He 
wrapi^ed  a  handkerchief  round  the  wound,  con- 
tinued giving  his  orders,  and  soon  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  grenadiers,  who  had  fixed  their 
bayonets  for  the  charge  ;  he  was  hit  by  a  second 
ball  in  the  ujiper  jjart  of  the  abdomen:  but  he 
seemed  scarcely  to  heed  this  more  serious  wound, 
and  was  giving  his  orders,  or  repeating  his  en- 
couragements, when  a  third  musket-ball  hit  him 
in  the  breast,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground. 
His  grieved  men  picked  him  up  and  carried  him 
to  the  rear.  He  was  dying  fast,  yet  still  continued 
intent  on  the  battle.  As  his  eyes  wei'e  gi'owiug 
dim,  he  heard  a  wounded  officer  near  him  ex- 
claim, "See  how  they  run  I"  "Who  run?"  cried 
Wolfe.  "The  French,"  replied  theolficer;  "they 
give  way  in  all  directions."  "  Then,"  s.ud  the 
hero,  "  I  die  content !"  and  after  giving  an  order 
for  Webb's  regiment  to  move  down  to  the  St. 
Charles  river  and  secure  the  bridge  there,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat,  he  expired. 
General  Monkton,  the  second  in  command,  was 
dangerously  wounded,  but  Townshend  com])leted 
the  victory.  Montcalm  received  a  mortal  wouud 
in  attempting  to  rally  the  French,  and  his  second 
in  command  was  made  prisoner, and  conveyed  on 
board  an  English  ship,  where  he  died  the  next 
day  of  his  wounds.  The  city  of  Quebec  capitu- 
lated five  days  after  the  battle,  and  the  disheart- 
ened remnant  of  the  French  graud  army  of 
Canada  retired  to  Montreal. 

Other  triumplis,  unmixed  with  that  deep  grief 
— for  the  nation  had  wept  the  fate  of  Wolfe — 
other  victories  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
were  reported  in  rapid  succession.  In  India, 
Colonel  Coote,  worthy  of  competing  with  Clive. 
defeated  the  French  under  General  Lall}-,  aufl 
conquered  the  whole  of  Arcot ;  C'olonel  Ford 
defeated  the  Marquis  de  Conflans,  and  took  Ma- 
sulipatara  ;  and  other  advantages  were  gained  by 
Captaiu  Knox.  On  the  continent  of  Europe 
success  was  not  quite  so  invariable,  for  the  French 
gained  one  or  two  battles,  and  once  more  threat- 
ened the  unlucky  electorate  of  Hanover.  Biit 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  his  Hano- 
verians, He.ssians,  and  English,  determined  to 
make  a  bold  effort  for  the  defence  of  the  country, 
and  took  post  near  Mindeu.  Here  he  was  at- 
tacked at  the  dawn  of  day,  ou  the  31st  of  July, 
liy  ^Marshal  Contades,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and 
the  French,  whose  recent  successes  made  them 
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ilisi-eganl  liis  sti-cing  iiosition,  and  tlie  admirably 
served  liritish  artillerv  wliicli  garnished  it.  After 
fiL;hting  nearly  to  the  hour  of  noon,  the  French 
fell  into  disorder,  and  reeled  back  from  a  field 
covered  with  their  <leail.  At  this  moment  Prince 
Ferdinand  sent  orders  to  Lord  George  Sackville 
to  bring  up  all  the  British  and  Hanoverian  ca- 
A'alry,  which  had  been  lying  on  the  right  wing 
inactive  and  unexposed.  This  order  was  scarcely 
delivered  by  Ligonier,  when  a  .Seconal  order  was 
brought  to  march  with  only  the  BritUh  cavalry. 
Lord  George,  who  had  not  ceased  <|uarrelling 
with  the  prince,  rejilied  to  his  aid-de-canip,  in 
some  confusion,  "  This  cannot  be !  Would  he 
have  me  break  the  line?'  Young  Fitzroy,  the 
aid-de-eamp,  said,  "My  orders  from  the  prince 
are  positive:  the  French  are  in  disorder! — here 
is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  the  English  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  !"  Lord  George  Sackville 
still  hesitated,  saying  it  was  impossible  the  prince 
could  mean  to  break  the  line.  Lord  Granby,  the 
second  in  command,  was  spurring  on,  but  Lord 
(ieorge  made  him  halt.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
French  Hetl  completely  from  the  field,  and  the 
battle  was  over  before  the  British  and  Hano- 
verian cavalry  came  up.  His  dissensions  with 
his  superior  in  command  were  notorious  to  the 
whole  army,  but  this  did  not  hinder  many  offi- 
cers from  believing  that  there  was  cowardice 
mixed  with  spite.  The  weight  of  o])inion  was 
generally  against  Lord  George,  both  in  the  camp 
abroad,  and  in  court  and  city  at  home.  He 
wrote  for  leave  to  resign  his  command,  and  re- 
turned to  England  to  face  and  brave  a  conrt- 
nutrtial,  which,  after  Byng's  afi'air,  had  become 
more  terrible  in  the  eyes  of  most  officers  than  all 
the  risks  anil  dangers  of  a  bloody  battle.  But, 
if  our  cavalry  had  no  part  in  the  honour  of  Min- 
den,  our  infantry,  as  well  as  our  artillery,  ob- 
tained a  large  share  of  it.  Six  regiments  of 
English  foot  sustained  for  a  time  the  whole  effort 
of  the  French,  who  exceeded  00,(H)0  men.  The 
whole  force  of  the  allies  engaged  was  about  3.5,000. 
On  the  very  same  day  the  hereditary  Prince  of 
Brunswick  defeated  a  French  corps  at  Coveldt. 
After  various  successes,  Frederick  was  again 
called  to  defend  his  own  frontiers  against  the 
Kussians,  who  were  advancing  with  80,000  men. 
Before  his  Prussian  majesty  could  come  up,  the 
Russians  had  effected  their  junction  at  Frankfort- 
oii-the-Oder,  with  an  Austrian  army  of  12,000 
men  under  Marshal  Laudon ;  yet,  with  onl^- 
48,000  men,  Frederick  attacked  these  hosts  in 
their  intrenchments,  and  was  defeated,  after  a 
horrible  slaughter  on  both  sides.  This  battle  of 
Frankfort,  or  Kunersdorf,  cost  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia nearly  all  Jiis  artillery,  half  of  his  generals 
and  officers  of  distinction,  and  aliove  18,0(J0  men 
iu  killed  and  wounded. 


The  British  parliament  met  on  the  13th  of  Oc- 
tober, when  Pitt  s]ioke  as  the  oracle  of  war.  He 
disclaimed  particular  i>raise  to  himself,  and  pro- 
fessed his  determination  of  keeping  united  with 
the  i-est  of  the  ministers.  Success,  he  said,  had 
given  us  unanimity  ;  not  unanimity  success.  But 
the  ministerial  unanimity  of  which  he  boasted  did 
not  exist,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple, 
was  at  this  very  moment  urging  a  claim  that  put 
the  cabinet  in  jeopardy.  Temple  a.sked  the  king 
for  a  vacant  order  of  the  (iarter  —the  king,  it 
appears,  had  ])romised  the  first  riband  to  the 
Manpiis  of  Rockingham,  and  wanted  one,  besides, 
to  confer  \ipon  Prince  Ferdinand.  Pitt,  with 
great  eagerness,  pressed  his  majesty  to  gratify 
Temple,  saying  that  he  wotdd  take  it  as  a  per- 
sonal favour  done  to  himself.  I'ut  from  entreaties 
he  ]iroceeded  to  threats,  hinting  to  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that,  if  he  were  not  gratified,  he  would 
no  longer  sustain  "  the  vast  ami  dangerous  loail 
his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  lay  on  liis  feeble 
shoulders."  The  great  ]iatriot-niinister  had  ojienly 
said,  and  no  doubt  felt  inwardly  assured,  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  could  manage  the  war  and  serve 
his  country  effectually  at  this  crisis ;  j-et  he  was 
ready  rather  to  cease  serving  liis  country  than 
forego  his  brother-in-law's  claim  to  a  gew-gaw ! 
Seldom  has  a  man  been  so  meanly  proud  or  so 
proudly  mean  ;  and,  bringing  his  inconsistencies, 
as  it  were,  into  a  sentence  and  an  antithesis,  he 
spoke  to  a  courtier  with  an  insolent  scorn  of 
courts  while  he  was  begging  and  bullying  for  a 
court  distinction.'  But  the  old  king,  who  loved 
Temjile  no  better  now  than  he  had  done  two 
years  before,  continued  obstinate ;  and  Temple, 
on  the  13th  of  November,  just  a  month  after  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  resigned.  It  is  said  that, 
in  doing  so,  his  lordship  besought  Mr.  Pitt  and 
his  brothers  (the  two  Grenvilles)  not  to  follow 
his  exam])le,  but  remain  where  their  services 
were  so  much  wanted.  But  the  king,  who  knew 
the  close  links  that  bound  the  jiarties,  and  who 
could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  I'itt's  menacing  let- 
ter to  Newcastle,  took  the  alarm,  and  commis- 
sioned the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  persuade  Lord 
Temple  to  resume  his  place,  by  promising  him 
that  his  ardent  passion  for  the  blue  riband  should 
be  gratified.  Temple,  whose  sudden  resignation 
had  been  censured  by  the  public,  who  felt  that 
it  nuist  lead  to  the  retirement  of  Pitt,  was  soothed 
by  Devoushii-e's  persuasion  and  promise  ;  within 
a  week  he  kissed  hands  again  for  the  privy  seal; 
and,  shortly  after  this  violence  on  the  old  king, 
he  got  the  blue  riliand. 

Pitt  declareil  that  this  was  no  time  for  ]ialtry 


1  See  letter  to  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  Corrtspondtnn  of 
William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chnthom,  e<lit*Ki  by  William  Stanhope 
Taylor,  Esti.,  and  Cai)tain  Jolin  llojiry  Pringie,  executors  of  liia 
son,  John,  Earl  of  Chatham. 
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eeouoiny  ;  that  tlie  best  economy  w;is  to  push 
expeu(liliu-e  so  ,18  to  fiuisli  the  war.  I'^-anee,  he 
represeuted  as  a  dying  monarchy,  whose  final 
overthrow  could  be  secured  by  a  vigorous  onset. 
Few  or  none  ventured  to  oppo.se  or  contradict ; 
supplies,  amounting  to  the  hitherto  un))aralleled 
extent  of  £1.5,000,0(10,  were  voted  ;  and  the  army, 
including  the  18,000  militia,  was  fixed  at  more 
tlian  175,000  men  in  British  pay! 

Lord  George  Sackville,  liaving 
waited  till  the  return  of  his  brother 
officers  from  Germany,  imperiously  demanded  a 
court-martial.  After  many  delays  the  court- 
martial  was  apjiointed.  Lord  George  was  bohl 
with  his  tongue,  and  he  was  skilful  too.  He  as- 
sumed a  dictatorial  style  to  the  court,  as  he  might 
liave  done  if  sitting  amongst  them,  nistead  of 
being  a  jirisoner  before  them.  He  browbeat  the 
witnesses,  gave  the  lie  to  one  of  them,  and  treated 
the  judge -advocate  with  contempt.  The  trial 
ran  out  to  a  great  length  ;  but  at  last,  on  the  M 
of  A])ril,  the  court-martial  finished  their  tedious 
business  by  ]5ronouncing  Lord  George  Sackville 
guilty  of  having  disobeyed  the  orders  of  Prince 
Fenlinand,  and  declared  it  their  opinion  that  he 
was  unfit  to  serve  his  majesty  in  any  military 
ca]5acity  whatever.  The  sentence  was  confirmed 
by  the  king,  who,  moreover,  signified  his  plea- 
sure "  that  it  should  be  given  out  in  public 
orders,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  America,  and 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  any  of  the 
English  troops  happen  to  be  ;  that  officers  being 
convinced  that  neither  high  birth  nor  gi-eat  em- 
Iiloynients  can  shelter  offences  of  such  a  nature, 
and  that  seeing  thej'  are  subject  to  censures  much 
worse  than  death  to  a  man  who  has  any  sense 
of  honour,  they  ma}-  avoid  the  fatal  consequences 
arising  from  disobedience  of  orders."  Nor  did 
the  oUl  king  stop  here  ;  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
struck  out  Lord  George's  name  from  the  list  of 
j)rivy  counsellors,  and  forbade  his  appearance  at 
court;  ordered  the  lord-chamberlain  to  notify  this 
jH-ohibition  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  prin- 
cess-dowager ;  and  sent  the  vice-chamberlain  to 
acquaint  Lord  Bute  with  it.  The  potent  favourite 
said,  to  be  sure  the  pi'ince  would  not  think  of  see- 
ing Lord  George  while  it  was  disagreeable  to  his 
majesty  ;  but  the  advanced  age  of  the  king  gave 
assurance  that  the  proscription  at  court  could  not 
last  very  long ;  and  almost  as  soon  as  George  III. 
was  king,  the  haughty  Sackville  was  taken  back 
openly  into  favour,  and  he  subsequently  obtained 
lucrative  emjiloyment  and  a  peerage. 

General  Murray,  a  brave  and  adventurous 
soldier,  had  been  left  to  defend  the  half-ruined 
town  of  Quebec,  and  our  fleet  had  retired  to 
escape  being  frozen  up  in  the  St.  LawTcuce.  M. 
Levi,  who  had  succeeded  Montcalm,  s])ent  the 
winter  in  making  preparations  fur  a  desperate 


effort  to  recover  all  that  the  French  liad  lost ; 
and,  early  in  the  spring,  he  took  the  field  witli 
a  mi.xed  body  of  French,  Canadians,  and  Indians, 
exceeding  in  all  10,000  men.  He  marched  from 
Montreal ;  and  in  the  month  of  April,  when  the 
weather  was  still  inclement,  he  a]ipeared  before 
Quebec.  Murray,  with  scarcely  7000  men,  dis- 
daining to  wait  a  regular  siege,  marched  out 
and  attacked  him,  but  was  defeated,  lo.st  most 
of  his  guns,  was  nearly  cut  off  in  his  retreat,  and 
got  back  to  the  city  with  great  difficulty.  As 
the  ice  cleared  away,  Levi  brought  up  six  French 
frigates,  and  began  to  form  the  siege  by  land  and 
water.  But  on  the  9th  of  May,  Lord  ('olville, 
with  two  good  frigates,  outsailing  the  rest  of  the 
Engli.sh  squadron,  ascended  the  river  and  de- 
stroyed the  French  ships  under  the  eyes  of  Levi, 
who  presently  decamped,  and  with  such  precipi- 
tation, that  he  left  his  artillery  and  stores  behind 
him.  Nothing  now  remained  to  the  French  in 
Canada  except  Montreal ;  and  that  last  strong- 
hold, wherein  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  the 
governor -general,  had  collected  all  his  maga- 
zines, was  soon  invested  by  General  Amherst, 
General  Murray,  and  Colonel  Haviland ;  and, 
despairing  of  any  succour  from  France,  which 
could  scarcely  put  a  ship  to  sea,  or  s])are  a  man 
from  her  wars  in  Europe,  Vaudreuil  cajiitulated 
on  8th  September.  Thus  were  the  Canadas  won, 
and  the  conquest  of  them  had  cost  us  compara- 
tively but  few  men.  This  encouraged  Pitt  to  call 
it  "a  bloodless  war  ;"  but  as  he  was  conquering 
America  through  Germany,  the  blood  spilt  thei-e 
was  assuredly,  in  some  measure,  to  be  taken  into 
the  account ;  and  there  the  carnage  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  unprecedented  in  modern  warfare. 

On  the  23d  of  June  the  Austrians,  under 
Laudon,  attacked  the  Prussians,  under  Fouquet, 
near  Glatz,  in  Silesia,  and  gained  a  victory,  which 
cost  the  Prussians  8000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners,  and  the  Austrians  themselves  3000 
men ;  and  after  their  victory  the  Austiian  sol- 
diers committed  unspeakable  atrocities  in  one  or 
two  towns  which  their  unusual  success  opened 
to  them.  From  Glatz  Laudon  advanced  upon 
Breslau.  Frederick's  brother.  Prince  Henry, 
oliliged  him  to  raise  that  siege ;  but  before  the 
Austrians  departed  they  had  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  the  thriving  Breslau  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Frederick  himself,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
recover  Dresden,  was  intercepted  at  Leignitz, 
and  almost  completely  surrounded  by  Austrians 
and  Russians ;  but  on  the  15th  of  August,  with 
a  union  of  heroism  and  consummate  skill,  he  cut 
his  way  through  the  Austrians,  killing  2000  and 
taking  5000  prisoners.  He  himself  lo.st  in  killed 
and  wounded  about  1200  men  ;  but  this  he  called 
"only  a  scratch."  He  then  joined  his  brother 
!  Henry,  and  rescued  the  town  of  Schweidnitz, 
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besieged  by  D:niii.  Hut,  in  tlie  menuwhile,  a 
Eiissian  army,  uudei"  Tottleben  and  Czernichef, 
and  an  Austrian  army,  under  Lacy,  after  firing 
red-liot  balls  into  the  town,  and  bombarding  it 
with  sliells  anil  grenades,  took  Berlin,  committed 
<lreadfnl  havoc,  and  threw  out  their  Cossacks  and 
Pautlours  to  ravage  all  tin;  country  round  about. 
I'Vederick  struck  away  to  rescue  his  cajiital,  and 
1  >aun  followed  him.  In  a  moment  of  despondency 
Frederick  spoke,  as  he  liad  done  once  or  twice 
before,  of  committing  suicide  ;  but  the  Kussians 
and  Ansti'ians  i-an  away  from  Berlin  as  soon  as 
they  had  lieard  of  his  approach,  and  his  genius 
soon  gave  him  fresh  trium])hs  over  the  mediocrity 
of  his  enemies'  generals.  Prince  Ferdinand,  who 
had  with  him  nearly  20,000  British  troops,  gave 
the  French  a  comjjlete  defeat  at  Warburg,  and 
drove  fliera  into  the  Dimel,  where  many  of  them 
were  drowned.  The  British  grenadiers,  artillery, 
dragoons,  and  the  Highlanders  particularly  dis- 
tingui.shed  themselves  in  this  sharp  encounter, 
and  the  gallant  Marquis  of  Grauby  was  alwa3's 
found  charging  at  the  head  of  the  horse.  Such, 
however,  was  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
French,  who  were   reinforced,   that   they  were 


soon  enabled  lu  overrun  IIe.-<se  auil  threaten  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  once  more. 

But  George  II.,  who  had  already  spent  nearly 
all  his  private  treasure  iu  defending  his  elector- 
ate, looked  confidently  to  the  arms  of  his  nephew 
I'Vederick,  and  the  increiising  jioverty  and  dis- 
organization of  the  French  monarchy;  and  if  he 
had  any  tender  apprehensions  about  Hanover, 
they  were  soon  quieted  iu  the  grave.'  On  the 
25tii  of  October,  tlie  tenqierate,  methodical  old 
man  rose  as  usual  at  six  o'clock  and  drank  his 
chocolate.  At  a  quarter  after  seven  he  went  into 
a  little  closet.  Presently  his  German  valet  heard 
a  noise  as  of  some  one  falling,  and,  running  into 
the  closet,  he  found  the  king  dead  on  the  floor. 
They  carried  him  to  a  bed  and  applied  the  lancet, 
but  not  a  drop  of  blood  followed— a  ventricle 
of  his  heart  had  burst  and  cau.sed  an  instan- 
taneous and  painless  death.  "  Full  of  years  and 
glory,  he  died  without  a  pang,  and  without  a 
reverse.  He  left  his  family  firmly  established 
on  a  long-disputed  throne,  and  was  taken  away 
in  the  moment  that  approaching  extinction  of 
sight  and  hearing  made  loss  of  life  the  only  bless- 
ing that  remained  desirable."- 
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tion  in  16G0. 


IE  settlement,  as  it  used  properly 
to  be  styled,  of  1689,  was,  in  the 
church  as  well  as  in  the  state, 
mnch  less  of  a  revolution,  than  was 
either  the  abolition  of  the  ancient 
government  in  1640,  or  its  restora- 
The  change  in  regard  to  the  one, 


as  Tvell  as  to  the  other,  -was  not  of  institutions, 
but  only  of  persons.    As  the  monarchy  remained, 

'  In  the  course  of  the  summer  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had 
a  stroke  of  pals.v.  He  soon  recovered  the  use  of  liis  speech  and 
of  his  liiubs.  but  one  of  his  e.ves  remained  di^^tortcd.  and  the 
grossness  of  liis  habit  anti  otlier  disorders  seemed  to  threaten  a 
brief  an<l  miserable  residue  of  existence. 

-  Walpole,  Memoirs. 
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with  only  a  new  king,  so  diil  the  Established 
church,  with  only  the  substitution  of  some  new 
bishops  and  other  clergymen. 

The  victory  of  1089  was  reall_v,  in  the  ni;iin, 
a  victory  of  Protestantism,  and,  as  such,  a  victory 
of  the  Established  church.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
this  cliaracter  of  the  result,  and  notwithstanding 
also  the  fact  that  it  had  been  principally  brought 
about  by  means  of  the  church,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Revolution  was  far  from  being  acce]3tr- 
able  to  the  generality  of  the  clergy.  That  event, 
indeed,  brought  with  it  no  new  laws  directly 
affecting  the  Establisheil  church  in  England — no 
alteration  of  anj'thing  in  either  its  internal  or 
external  condition,  in  its  doctrines,  its  discipline, 
its  endowments,  or  its  position  in  the  state.  On 
the  contrai-y,  all  its  ancient  rights  and  liberties, 
some  of  which  had  been  recently  attempted  to 
be  infringed,  were  confirmed,  and  more  distinctly 
recognized  than  they  had  been  at  any  former 
))eriod.  But  still  there  were  obvious  enough 
reasons  wh^'  such  a  body  as  the  Established 
clergy  should  be  in  general  dissatisfied  with  sucli 
a  change  as  the  Revolution.  It  is  certain,  in  the 
first  place,  that,  although  the  resistance  of  some 
of  the  heads  of  the  church,  in  which  they  were 
backed  by  the  nearly  universal  body  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  of  the  laity,  had  been  princi- 
))ally  instrumental  in  driving  the  late  king  from 
the  throne,  yet  that  was  a  consequence  of  tlieir 
conduct  which  was  neither  foreseen  nor  desired, 
cither  by  some  of  themselves,  or  by  the  great 
niijltitude  of  their  inferiors  by  whom  they  were 
supported  and  applautled. 

The  mass  of  the  peo])Ie  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  taken  part  at  all  in  the  measures  that  were 
ultimately  adopted.  And,  even  in  the  legislature, 
the  majority  of  the  peers  were  avowedly  hostile 
to  the  deposition  of  the  king.  The  Revolution 
of  1689  was  the  act  of  the  House  of  Commons 
alone,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  national  act  at  all. 
And  even  that  body  might  possibly  have  con- 
tented itself  with  a  less  decided  change  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange  himself,  who  soon  made  it  be  clearly 
understood  that  he  would  only  go  on  with  and 
finish  the  work  he  had  been  called  in  to  do  upon 
one  condition.  So  that,  after  all,  this  glorious 
Revolution,  as  it  is  styled,  may  be  said  to  have 
been,  on  the  part  of  the  English  nation,  little 
less  than  a  forced  leap  over  a  precipice,  at  the 
edge  of  which  it  found  itself,  without  the  power 
of  retreat.  It  was  not  wonderful,  therefore, 
that  at  first  it  should  have  failed  to  give  universal 
satisfaction,  or  that  it  should  have  ultimately 
been  the  source  of  so  much  contention  and  dis- 
sent. 

"When  the  convention,  which  had  conferred 
the  crown  upon  William  and  Mary,  had,  by  an 


act  of  the  two  houses,  which  received  the  ro3-al 
assent  in  the  u.sual  form,  been  turned  into  a  par- 
liament, and  the  oath  of  allegiance  imposed  by 
that  act  came  to  be  administered  to  the  lords 
and  commons,  only  eight  of  the  bishops  in  the 
first  instance  consented  to  take  it ;  two  more, 
after  some  hesitation,  followed  their  examiile; 
but  eight  absented  themselves,  and  persisted  in 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  new  government. 
Of  the  number  were  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  ]>ake  of 
Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  White 
of  Peterborough,  five  of  the  seven  prelates  wdiose 
refusal  to  read  King  James's  declaration  of  in- 
dulgence had  given  the  signal  for  the  late  Revo- 
lution. The  other  three  who  refused  to  take 
the  oath  were  Tliomas,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Lloyd  of  Norwich,  and  Frampton  of  Gloucester. 
Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol, 
were  the  only  two  of  the  seven  petitioners  against 
the  indulgence  who  consented  to  sanction  the 
change  which  their  petition  had  mainly  contri- 
buteil  to  bring  about;  the  others,  who  took  the 
oath  along  with  them,  being  Lamplugh,  Arcli- 
bisho]3  of  York  (to  which  see  he  liad  been  trans- 
lated from  Exeter  scarcely  three  months  before 
by  King  James),  Compton,  Bishop  of  London, 
Barlow  of  Lincoln,  Mew  of  Winchester,  Sprat 
of  Rochester,  Beaw  of  Llandaff;  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  Smith  of  Carlisle,  and  Watson  of 
St.  David's.  To  these  may  be  added  Lord  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  seems  to  have  taken 
the  oath  in  his  capacity  of  a  temporal  peev. 
But,  indeed,  nearly  all  the  bishops  who  complied 
with  the  new  settlement  were  opposed  to  it  at 
heart;  Com])ton  and  Trelawney  must  be  regarded 
as  the  only  members  of  the  right  reverend  bench 
who  were  really  in  favour  of  the  transference  of 
the  crown  from  the  head  of  James  to  that  of 
William;  only  these  two  voted  in  the  majority 
of  fifty-one  against  forty-nine,  by  which  it  was 
ciu-ried  that  the  vacant  throne  should  be  filled, 
not  by  a  regent  but  by  a  king,  while  thirteen  of 
their  brethren  were  counted  in  the  minority. 
On  the  whole,  of  the  twenty-six  spiritual  peei-s, 
seven  may  be  said  to  have  been,  at  this  time, 
owing  to  one  cause  or  another,  absent  from  par- 
liament ;  and,  of  the  remaining  nineteen,  eleven 
consented  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  government,  and  eight  refused,  or  withdrew 
from  the  house  to  avoid  it. 

Before,  however,  they  took  this  step,  some  of 
them,  Burnet  tells  us,  moved  the  house  for  a  bill 
of  toleration  and  another  of  comprehension,  "that 
they  might  recommend  themselves,"'  he  is  pleased 
to  add,  "by  a  show  of  moderation."  But  the 
truth  is,  these  nonjuring  prelates,  while  they 
evinced  their  sincerity  and  conscientiousness  by 
i  the  strongest  of  all  tests,  were  most  of  them,  iu 
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all  probability,  more  miUlly  ilis|)ose<l  towards  the 
disseuters,  and  really  more  favourable  to  a  mea- 
sure of  toleration,  than  some  of  their  brethren 
who  took  a  dillereut  course. 

Meanwhile,  when  it  was  found  that  the  bishops 
who  were  averse  to  take  the  oaths  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  existing  law,  so  long  as  they 
chose  to  refr.iiu  from  presenting  themselves  in 
p,-irliament,  a  new  bill  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  eventu.-dly  passed 
under  the  name  of  "An  act  for  abrogating  the 
oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  appoint- 
ing other  oaths,"  and  whieh,  among  other  regula- 
tions, declared  that  eveiy  arclibishop  and  bisho]) 
neglecting  to  take  the  new  oaths  should  be  liable 
to  the  same  penalties  as  they  would  have  been 
liable  to  by  any  statute  for  refusing  to  take  the 
abrogated  oaths  of  allegiance  and  suru'emacy ; 
anil  further,  that  every  holder  of  any  ecclesiasti- 
cal office  whatsoever,  by  whom  the  new  oaths 
should  not  have  been  taken  before  the  1st  of 
August,  should  be  in  the  first  instance  suspended 
for  six  months,  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  if 
he  had  not  taken  them,  should  be  deprived. 
The  debates  upon  this  bill  brought  out  very 
strongly  the  determined  attachment  of  the  majo- 
rity of  both  houses  to  the  saci'amental  test,  the 
great  bar  which  kept  the  dissenters  without  the 
pale  of  the  constitution.  Accordingly,  notwith- 
standing the  exertions  of  Burnet,  who  having 
been  made  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was,  he  tells  ua, 
"the  chief  manager  of  the  debate  in  favour  of 
the  clergy,  both  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  at 
the  conferences  with  the  commons,"  the  measure 
passed  with  no  further  mitigation  of  its  original 
severity  than  the  annexation  of  a  clause  leaving 
it  to  the  king  to  allow  to  any  twelve  of  the  non- 
juring  clergy  he  might  think  fit  to  select,  "an 
allowance  out  of  their  ecclesiastical  benefices  or 
])roniotions  for  their  subsistence,  not  exceeding 
a  third  part,  and  to  continue  during  his  majesty's 
])leasure,  and  no  longer."'  But  fmm  his  further 
statement  it  is  evident  that  tliere  was  good  cause 
for  this  a|ip.arent  severity.  The  nonjuring  eccle- 
siastics indeed  prayed  for  the  king;  but  as  they 
named  no  king  or  queen,  it  was  easy  to  guess 
their  Jacobite  predilections,  and  the  sovereign 
to  whom  their  loyalty  was  devoted. 

After  all,  the  generality  of  the  clergy  took  the 
oaths,  "though,"  according  to  Burnet,  "with  too 
many  reservations  and  distinctions,  which  laiil 
them  open  to  severe  censures,  as  if  they  had 
taken  them  against  their  conscience."-  In  an- 
other jiassage,  he  iuiputes  much  of  the  general 
corruption  of  principle,  which,  he  atlirms,  not- 
withstanding an  outward  face  of  virtue  and  so- 
briety, was  now  fast  spreading  through  the 
nation,  to  this  conduct  of  the  ministers  of  reli- 
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gion.    "It  must  be  confessed,"  he  says,  "that  tlie 
behaviour  of  many  clergymen  gave  atheists  no 
small  advantage;  they  had  taken  the  oatlis  and 
read  the  prayers  for  the  present  government ; 
they  observed  the  orders  for  public  fasts  and 
thanksgivings;  and  yet  they  showed,  in  many 
places,  their  aversion  to  our  Establishment  but 
too  visibly;  so  that  the  offence  that  this  gave,  in 
many  parts  of  the  nation,  was  too  evident ;  in 
some  places  it  broke  out  in  very  indecent  in- 
stances, that  were  brought  into  courts  of  law 
and  censured.     This  made  many  conclude  that 
the  clergy  were  a  sort  of  men  that  would  swear 
and  pray,  even  against  their  consciences,  rather 
than  lose  their  benefices ;  ami,  by  consequence, 
that  they  were  governed  by  interest  and  not  liv 
principle."     Those  of  the  bishops,  however,  who 
had  in  the  fii-st  instance  refused  the  oaths,  had 
so  far  committed  themselves  that  they  could  not 
well  retract ;  and,  accordingly,  after  remaining 
suspended  for  six  months,  they   became,  fi'om 
the  1st  of  February,   1090,  ipso  facto,  deprived 
under  the  late  act.     They  were  allowed,  never- 
theless, to  continue  at  their  sees  for  a  year  after 
this.     However,  all  hope  of  winning  them  over 
was  at  length  given  up;  and  their  actual  ejection 
from  their  sees  was  resolved  upon.     Of  the  eight 
bishops  who  had  expressly  refused  to  take  the 
new  o.ath  of   allegiance,  Thomas  of   Worcester 
had  died  in  June,  1680,  and  Lake  of  t'hichester 
in  August  of  the  .same  year;  and  their  ])laccs  had 
been  already  filled  up  by  the  appointment,  in 
the   following   October,   of   l)r,    Stillliigtiect   to 
Worcester,  and  Dr.  Patrick  to  Chichester.     The 
other  six,  Sancroft  of  Canterbury,  Ken  of  Batli 
and  Wells,  Turner  of  Ely,  Frampton  of  Glou- 
cester, Lloyd  of  Norwich,  and  White  of  Peter- 
borough, were  all  now  put  out  of  their  sees  on 
the  same  day,  the  1st  of  February,  1601,  being 
exactly  a  year  after  they  had  incurred  depriva- 
tion under  the  late  act ;  and,  immediately  there- 
after, Dr.  Tillotson  was  ajipointed  to  Canterbury, 
Dr.  Pati-ick  to  Ely,  Dr.    Fowler  to  Gloucester, 
Dr.  Moore  to  Norwich,  Dr.  Cumberland  to  Petei-- 
boj-ough,  and  Dr.  Kidder  to  Batli  and  Wells; 
Patrick  being  succeeded  in  Ely  by  Dr.  Grove. 
Salisbury  and  Bangor,  which  were  vacant  when 
King  William  came  to  the  throne,  had,  soon  after 
th.at  event,  been  given,  the  former  to  Dr.  Burnet, 
the   latter   to   Dr.    Humphreys.       Exeter,   also, 
which  had  become  vacant  just  before  the  Revo- 
lution, by  the  promotion  of  Liinqilugh  to  York, 
had  been  filled  up  in  April,  16S0,  by  the  transla- 
tion of  Trelawney  from  Bristol,  where  he  wjis, 
in  the  following  October,  succeeded  by  Dr.  Iron- 
side; anil  now,  in  July,  1691,  Croft  of  Hereford 
having  lately  died.  Ironside  was  removed  to  that 
see.  and  was  succeeded  in  Bristol  by  Dr.  John 
Hall.      The  death  of  Cartwi-ight  of  Chester,  im- 
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mediately  after  the  Revolution,  liail  made  room 
for  Dr.  Straft'ord  iu  tliat  see.  l)r.  Timotliy  Hall, 
whom  James  had  made  a  bishop  iu  Octobei-, 
1G88,  died  iu  April,  1690;  upon  which  Dr.  Hough 
was  appoiuted  to  his  see  of  Oxford.  Finally, 
Lamphigh  of  York  died  iu  May,  1G91 ;  and 
Barlow  of  Lincoln  iu  October  of  the  same  year ; 
when  the  former  mitre  was  bestowed  upou  Dr. 
Sharp,  the  latter  upou  Dr.  Tennyson.  Altogether, 
it  thus  appears  that,  before  he  had  been  three 
years  on  the  throne.  King  William,  without 
including  his  completion  of  the  tran.slatiou  of 
Trelawuey,  had  issued  no  fewer  than  eighteen 
conges  for  the  election  of  bishops,  all  devoted  to 
the  i)rinoi))les  of  the  Revolution  and  the  interests 
of  the  present  government.  The  new  prelates, 
according  to  Burnet,  "were  generally  looked  on 
as  the  most  learned,  the  wisest,  and  best  men 
that  were  iu  the  church."  But  general  as  was 
the  at  least  outward  submission  of  the  church, 
the  number  of  ministei's  that  openly  stood  out 
and  seceded  was  not  altogether  insignificaiit. 
About  400  of  the  iuferior  clergy  followed  the 
eight  bishops  in  refusing  the  new  oath  of  allegi- 
auee,  and  lost  their  livings  in  consequence.  These, 
with  the  laity  who  accompanied  them,  formed 
a  nonjuriug  church,  avowedly  Jacobite  in  its  po- 
litical predilections  and  principles,  which,  though 
ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  (piiescent  as  well 
as  feeble  condition,  continued  for  many  years 
after  the  Revolution  to  wage  fierce  controversy 
with  the  Establishment  on  the  theological  aspects 
of  the  great  question  which  divided  them,  as  well 
as  to  give  considerable  uneasiness  to  the  govern- 
ment on  various  occasions. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  two  measures 
for  the  relief  of  the  dissenters — a  bill  of  tolera- 
tion and  a  bill  of  comprehension — were  left  as 
legacies  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  section  of 
the  Episcopal  bench  which  the  new  oath  of  al- 
legiance scared  away  from  parliament.  The  bills 
were  actually  brought  forward,  as  well  as  drawn 
up,  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Tory  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  the  single  re]jresentative  of  his 
lirinciples  iu  the  cabinet,  who  on  this  occasion, 
however,  not  only  acted  as  the  mouth-])iece  of 
his  party,  but  advocated  oiiiuions  and  views 
which  were  cordially  jxirticipated  in  by  his  ma- 
jesty himself.  Very  little  opjiosition  was  made 
from  any  quarter  to  the  bill  of  tolei-ation,  which 
accordingly  was  soon  passed  under  the  title  of 
"  An  act  for  exempting  their  majesties'  Pro- 
testant subjects,  dissenting  from  the  Church  of 
England,  from  the  penalties  of  certain  laws." ' 
Proceeding  avowedly  upon  the  consideration  that 
some  ease  to  scrujjulous  consciences,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  religion,  might  be  an  eflectual  means  to 
unite  their  majesties'  Protestant  subjects  in  in- 
'  1  Wm.  .-iiid  M<ii>',  c.  IS. 


I  terest  and  ati'ection,  it  relieved  dissenters  from 
all  penalties  for  not  going  to  church,  or  for  at- 
tending their  own  places  of  woi'ship,  pi-ovideil 
they  were  duly  registered,  and  had  not  the  doors 
locked  or  liarred,  on  condition  only  of  their 
taking  the  new  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  subscribing  the  declaration  against  ti-ansulj- 
stautiation.  Instead  of  the  oaths,  tlie  Quakers 
were  ])ermittt.d  to  make  and  subscribe  a  declara- 
tion of  fidelity  to  tlie  government,  and  a  profes- 
sion of  their  Christian  belief.  The  only  classes 
of  religionists  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  this 
act  were  the  Papists  and  the  Sociuians,  or  such 
as  should  deny,  in  preaching  or  writing,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  as  declared  in  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles. 

A  plan  for  very  extensive  alterations  iu  the 
cliurch  encountered  such  violent  opposition  that 
it  was  wisely  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground.  Its 
chief  objects  were  to  admit  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters into  the  church  without  invalidating  their 
former  ordination,  and  to  permit  certain  cere- 
mouial  observances  in  public  worship  to  be  re- 
tained or  omitted  at  discretion.  By  this  plan  of 
comi)rehension,  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  and 
the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism  might 
be  dispensed  with,  while  the  parties  wlio  sub- 
scribed to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  were  to  be  re- 
quired to  submit  to  them,  and  promise  conform- 
ity, instead  of  the  assent  and  consent  which  had 
hitherto  been  demanded.  But,  independently  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Established  clergy,  the  dis- 
senters themselves  were  o]iposed  to  this  jjlau  ;  it 
was  too  vague,  they  alleged,  in  its  princijiles,  and 
too  difficult  of  application,  to  be  of  any  practical 
use.  Accordingly  when  the  bill,  after  a  struggle 
in  the  lords,  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table,  while 
the  house,  instead  of  proceeding  to  consider  it, 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  king  for  summoning 
a  convocation.  In  this  manner  the  comprehen- 
sion, which  was  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  to  all 
parties,  was  allowed  silentlj'  to  pass  away. 

But  before  this  pji-oject  of  church  reform  was 
altogether  dropped,  a  trial  was  made  of  what 
could  be  efl'ected  by  means  of  a  convocation. 
The  address  to  the  king,  jirayiug  liiui  to  smumon 
that  body,  was  not  from  the  commons  alone,  but 
from  both  houses,  and  was  presented  on  the  19th 
(if  April.  The  convocation,  it  may  be  observed, 
though  regularly  assembled  with  every  parlia- 
ment since  the  Restoration,  had  done  no  business 
since  the  year  166^,  so  that  the  members  were 
detained  in  town,  at  considerable  expense,  during 

i  the  session,  merely  to  go  through  the  parade  duty 
of  reading  the  church  service  iu  Latin.  The 
clerical  legislature  had  been  kept  thus  tame  and 
quiet,  iu  part  by  the  general  sjiirit  of  subser- 
viency to  the  crown  which  had  taken  possession 
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of  the  churcli,  but  chiefly  throujjh  Ihe  subjectiim 
to  which  the  couvocatiim  liad  been  i-oiliiced  by 
an  act  of  parlianieut  passed  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  absohitely  jirohibiting  it  from  either  as- 
sembling, except  by  authority  of  the  king's  writ, 
or  attempting  to  enact  anj'  canons,  constitutions, 
or  ordinances,  without  tlie  royal  assent  and  li- 
cense.' The  king,  too,  as  head  of  the  cliurcli, 
was  admitted  to  have,  or  at  least  had,  ever  since 
the  Keformation,  exercised  the  jjower  of  pro- 
roguing or  adjoui-ning,  and  dissolving  the  con- 
vocation, as  well  a.s  of  summoning  it  ;  so  that  the 
entire  regulation  of  its  proceedings  was  really  in 
the  hands  of  the  crown,  es[iecially  since  the  clergy 
had  given  up  the  right  of  taxing  themselves, 
which  they  had  done  ever  since  the  year  1665. 
All  tliis  considered,  the  prudence  of  reviving  tlie 
clerical  i>arliament  at  the  present  crisis  might 
have  been  reasonably  doubted.  In  compliance 
with  the  address  of  the  lords  and  commons,  how- 
ever, the  king's  writ  was  issued  for  a  convocation 
to  meet  during  the  next  session  of  ))arlianient. 
This  announcement  immediately  set  in  action  all 
the  latent  discontent  with  the  course  affairs  were 
taking  which  was  so  generally  diffused  among 
the  clergy,  and  inflamed  to  fury  the  various  ])as- 
sions  to  which  the  late  change  had  given  birth. 
Burnet  asserts,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
Jacobites,  or  friends  of  the  deposed  king,  took 
advantage  of  the  occasion  to  fill  men's  minds 
with  all  sorts  of  false  rumours  and  unfounded 
fears,  declaring  that  the  whole  was  only  a  design 
to  overthrow  the  national  church,  and  set  up 
I'resbyterianism  in  its  room. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  with  the  view  of 
getting  in  readiness  the  pi'0]iositious  to  be  laid 
before  the  convocation,  I'oyal  letters  had  been 
directed  to  ten  bisliops  and  twenty  dignified 
clergymen,  commissioning  them  to  meet  and  |ire- 
]"iare  such  alterations  of  the  Liturgy  and  ( 'anons, 
and  such  plans  for  the  reformation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  as  might,  in  their  judgments,  be 
best  suited  to  the  exigencies  of  the  time,  and  to 
the  correction  of  existing  deficiencies  and  abuses. 
Great  care,  according  to  Burnet,  was  taken  t(j 
name  the  commissioners  so  impartially  that  no 
exceptions  could  lie  against  any  of  them.  Among 
them  Wtive  all  the  bishops  excejit  the  six  under 
suspension,  and  Barlow  of  Lincoln,  Beaw  of 
Llandaff,  Watson  of  St.  l)avid'.s,  Crewe  of  Dur- 
ham, Croft  of  Hereford,  Wood  of  Lichfield  and 
Coventry,  and  Hall  of  Oxford,  all  of  whom  were 
either  old  and  in  infirm  health,  or  notoriously 
disatt'ected  .".Ithough  they  had  taken  the  oaths  to 
the  present  government — some  objectionable  on 
both  these   grounds.''     The  list  also  comprised 
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Slillingfleet,  Patrick,  Tillotson,  Sharp,  Kidder, 
Hall,  Tennyson,  Fowler,  and  (irove,  all  of  whom 
were  raised  to  the  bench  within  the  next  two 
yeai-s.  The  comndssioners  had  many  meetings 
in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and  occujiied  them- 
selves with  the  business  intrusted  to  them  very 
diligently  for  some  weeks.  "  They  had  before 
them,"  Burnet  tells  us,  "all  the  exceptions  that 
either  the  Puritans  before  tlie  war,  or  the  Non- 
conformists since  the  Kestoration,  had  made  to 
any  part  of  the  church  sei-vice;  they  had  also 
many  propositions  and  advices  that  had  been  of- 
fered, at  several  times,  b}'  many  of  our  bishops 
and  divines  upon  those  head.s  ;  matters  were  well 
considered  and  freely  and  calmly  debated,  and 
all  was  digested  into  an  entire  correction  of  every- 
thing that  seemed  liable  to  any  just  objection." 
Still  unanimity  was  not  to  be  ex]>ected;  four  of 
the  commissioners  soon  withdrew,  but  those  who 
i-emained  agived  on  many  material  changes. 
These  were,  that  duuiting  in  cathedrals  should 
be  laid  aside,  that  the  lc!^.sons  from  the  A])Ocry|iha 
and  certain  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  should 
be  discontinued,  and  that  the  saints'  days  in  the 
calendar  should  be  omitted.  The  use  of  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  and  of  godfathers  and  godmothers 
in  baptism,  although  recommended,  were  not  to 
be  jiositively  enjoined ;  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lonl's  Su]>per  was  to  be  imparted  to  those  who 
refused  to  receive  it  kneeling,  and  the  word  re- 
■inissivn,  complained  of  as  a  relic  of  Popery,  was 
to  be  expunged  from  the  form  of  absolution.  The 
]ira3'ers  for  the  king  and  fpieen  were  to  be  dives- 
ted of  those  laudatory  jihrases  with  wliidi  their 
titles  were  coupled,  and  the  word  "sovereign" 
substituted  in  their  stead ;  and  the  Athauasian 
Creed,  although  still  retained,  was  to  have  its 
cui-ses  limited  by  comment  and  explanation.  A 
few  ]ihrases,  also,  in  the  Prayer  Book,  that  had 
become  obsolete  or  were  deemed  objectionable, 
were  to  be  altered,  and  the  use  of  the  surplice,  in 
]iarticular  ca.ses,  I'egulated  according  to  the  desire 
of  the  peo])le,  so  far  as  the  discretion  of  the  bishop 
should  see  tit.  Calamy  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
these  alterations,  with  a  qualified  allowance  of 
ordination  by  presbyters,  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  brought  over  two-thirds  of  the  English 
dissenters  to  the  Established  church. 

But  the  labours  of  the  commissioners  were 
never  so  much  as  laid  before  the  convocation. 
That  body  met  on  the  21st  of  November,  when 
the  lower  house  immediately  showed  the  tem- 
per in  which  it  wna,  by  the  election  of  "  the 
rigid"  Dr.  Jane  a.s  its  |)roloculor  or  ))rcsident, 
and  the  rejection,  by  a  great  majority,  of  Dr. 
Tillotson,  the  persoii  proposed  by  the  moilerate 
party  for  that  office.'     It  is  said  that  this  vote 


3  The  lower  house  of  convocation  consists  of  all  deans  aud 

archdwicoiis.   one   represent-ltive   fur  every   chapter,    styled   a 
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was  procured  prhiciijally  by  the  niiiiiagemeut  of 
the  two  brothers,  the  Earls  of  Chirendon  and 
Kochester,  witli  a  view  to  embarrass  tlie  govern- 
ment. When  Jane  was  presented  to  (Jomptou, 
Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  ]>ri- 
mate,  sat  as  prok)cntor  of  tlie  iijijier  house,  lie 
delivered,  as  was  customary,  a  long  Latin  speech, 
iu  which  he  extolled  the  Cluu'ch  of  England,  not 
only  as  standing  above  all  other  Christian  com- 
munities, but  as  absulntely  perfect,  and  requir- 
ing no  amendment  in  anything ;  concluding,  in 
triumphant  defiance,  with  the  celebrated  expres- 
sion of  the  unanimous  barons  in  the  time  of  the 
third  Henry — Solumiis leges  Aaylioiinatari — We 
will  not  that  the  laws  of  England  be  changed. 
C'ompton,  to  whom  Jane  had  formerly  been 
chaplain,'  replied  with  good  temper,  telling  the 
inferior  clergy  that  they  ought  to  preserve  a  mo- 
deration iu  such  things  as  were  not  essential  in 
religion,  thereby  opening  a  door  of  salvation  to  a 
multitude  of  straying  Christians  ;  and  observing 
that  it  could  not  but  be  their  duty  to  show  the 
same  indulgence  and  charity  to  the  dissenters 
under  King  William  which  some  of  the  bishops 
had  promised  iu  their  addresses  to  King  James. 
This  mildness,  however,  had  no  eflect.  The  two 
houses  disagreed  upou  nearly  every  point  which 
came  under  discu.ssion,  autl  they  could  not  even 
agi-ee  iu  the  wording  of  an  address  to  the  crown. 
"There  was  at  this  time,"  says  Burnet,  "but  a 
small  number  of  bishops  in  the  upper  liouse  of 
convocation  ;  and  they  had  not  their  metropoli- 
tan with  them,  so  they  liad  not  strength  nor 
authority  to  set  things  forward.  Therefore  they 
advised  the  king  to  suffer  the  session  to  be  dis- 
continued." The  convocation  was  accordingly 
prorogued  to  the  24th  <.)f  January,  1690,  and  on 
tlie  6tli  of  February  was,  along  with  the  parlia- 
ment, dissolved ;  nor  was  it  suffered  to  meet 
iigain  for  the  transaction  of  business  during  the 
present  reign. 

And  thus  ended  the  pi-oject  of  a  comprehen- 
sion, or,  in  other  woi'ds,  of  a  re-modelling  of  the 
Established  church,  as  entertained  at  the  Ee- 
volution,  being  the  last  attempt  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  made.  No  concession  for  the  purpose 
of  satisfying  the  dissentei'S,  no  change  of  any 
kind  in  Liturgy  or  Canons,  in  doctrine  or  disci- 
pline, was  wrung  from  the  church  at  this  crisis. 
Burnet  was  originally  a  zealous  advocate  for  the 
proposed  alterations,  but  he  lived  to  feel  and  to 
acknowledge  that  it  was  fortunate  the  scheme 
had  not  succeeded. 


proctor,  and  two  proctoi-s  for  the  clergy  of  each  diocese ;  making 
altogether  166  members. 

'  It  is  said  that  Jane,  having  been  sent  to  the  Prince  of  Orange 
by  liis  luiivei-sity  to  nuilce  iiim  an  offer  of  their  plate,  conceived 
that  he  onght  to  have  been  rewarded  ^^ith  the  bisliopric  of 
Exeter ;  and  upon  that  prefennent  being  given  to  Trelamiey, 
became  a  professed  enemy  to  King  William  and  the  Kevohition. 


What  perhaps  more  tlian  anything  else  ope- 
rated to  e.\cite  among  the  English  clergy,  and 
thi'onghout  the  nation,  a  distrust  of  William's 
attachment  to  the  E.stablislied  church,  was  the 
course  which  lie  found  it  necessary  to  allow  eccie- 
siastic:d  affairs  to  take  in  Scotland.  In  that 
kingdom  the  Revolution  of  1(;89  threw  the  An- 
glican church  to  the  gi-oinid  at  the  first  shock. 
Some  hopeless  attempts  were  made  to  biuld  it  up 
again,  but  there  were  no  materials  iu  the  coun- 
try for  tlie  reconstruction.  The  sympathies  of 
the  clergy,  which  they  had  so  extravagantly  ex- 
pi-essed  to  the  last  moment  in  favour  of  the  ab- 
dicating king,  had  cut  them  off  from  the  favour 
of  the  new  government,  while  their  persecutioi\ 
of  the  people  had  arrayed  against  tlieni  the  irre- 
eoncileable  hostility  of  a  whole  nation  of  Presliy- 
terians,  so  that  they  stood  helpless  and  alone, 
the  rejected  of  court  and  people,  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Nothing,  indeed,  it  is  clear,  that  the 
king  could  do,  could  possibly  have  preserved  the 
Episcopal  church  as  the  national  establishment 
in  Scotland,  unless  he  had  taken  the  settlement 
of  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the  parlia- 
ment altogether,  and,  as  was  done  by  Charles 
II.,  attempted  to  m.aintain  the  authority  of  the 
bishops,  against  the  fierce  determined  hostility 
of  the  whole  people,  by  the  mere  power  of  the 
sword.  He  failed  even  in  the  endeavours  he 
made  to  moderate  the  extreme  demands  of  the 
now  all-powerful  champions  of  Presbytery.  At 
least,  if  they  gave  way  to  him  in  one  or  two  mere 
points  of  phraseology,  they  yielded  nothing  that 
was  essential.  On  the  22d  of  July  they  at  length 
pa.ssed  an  act  utterly  abolishing  Prelacy  as  a  form 
of  church  government,  which  was,  and  had  been 
ever  since  the  Keformation,  a  great  and  insup- 
portable grievance  to  the  nation,  and  contrary  to 
the  inclinations  of  the  generality  of  the  people. 

Lay  patronage,  abolished  in  1649,  hail  been  re- 
vived after  the  Restoration,  and  was  now  the 
law  of  the  land — as,  indeed,  it  always  had  been, 
with  the  exception  only  of  the  interval  from 
1649  to  1661 ;  for  even  the  act  of  1592,  by  which 
Presbytery  first  obtained  a  legal  establishment, 
had  bound  and  restricted  the  church,  in  collat- 
ing to  vacant  benefices,  to  receive  and  admit  any 
qualified  clerk  presented  by  his  majesty  or  other 
lay  patron.  The  church,  however,  had  always 
contended  against  this  right  of  presentation  in 
the  crown  and  the  other  patrons  of  livings  as  an 
oppressive  grievance.  The  Scottish  act  of  June 
7th,  1690,  while  i-eviving  the  act  of  1.592,  iu  all 
its  other  provisions,  expressly  excejrted  "  that 
pait  of  it  relating  to  patronages,"  which,  it  wa-s 
declared,  should  be  reserved  for  after-considera- 
tion. We  have  explained  in  a  former  book  what 
was  the  real  nature  of  the  system  which  took  the 
place  of  lay  patronage  iu   1649 :  the  act  of  par- 
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liiuiu'ut  iiu'ivly  orduined,  in  gem-ml  terms,  lluit 
wlio.^oevor  shonUl,  uiioii  the  suit  and  calling;  of 
tlie  congregation,  after  due  examination  of  Ins 
literature  and  conver-sation,  be  admitted  by  any 
]iresliytery  to  the  exercise  and  function  of  the 
niini.stry  in  any  parish,  should  tliereby  become 
entitled  to  the  man.se,  glebe,  and  sti])eml ;  and 
left  it  to  the  next  general  assembly  to  determine, 
by  some  clear  rule,  the  just  and  proper  interests 
of  congregations  and  presbyteries  in  jiroviding 
of  kirks  with  ministers — in  other  words,  the 
shares  which  the  congregation  and  the  ecclesias- 
tical court  res]iectively  were  to  liave  in  the  a|>- 
pointment ;  upon  which  the  general  assembly 
drew  up  a  directory,  by  which  it  was  ]irovided — 
first,  that  the  congregation  were  to  be  of  right 
entitled  to  hear  and  to  make  their  choice  froni 
only  such  preachers  as  the  i>resb3-tery  should 
send  to  them ;  secondly,  that,  if  they  desired  to 
bear  any  other,  and  the  elders  chose  to  make 
suit  to  the  presbytery  for  that  jiurpose,  the  pres- 
bytery should  endeavour  to  procure  them  that 
satisfaction  :  thirdly,  that  the  election  should  be 
made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  session,  and 
only  submitted  to  the  congregation  for  their  ap- 
proval ;  fourthly,  tliat,  if  the  majority  of  the 
congregation  should  dissent  from  the  choice  of 
the  session,  the  matter  should  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  the  presbyter}',  who  should  a)3- 
point  a  new  election,  unless  they  should  find  the 
dissent  "  to  be  grounded  on  causeless  prejudices  ;" 
and,  fifthly,  that  where  the  congregation  should 
be  "  disaffected  and  malignant,"  in  that  case  the 
presTiyterv  should  provide  them  with  a  minister. 
It  is  evident  that  under  this  .system  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  was  in  the  hands  of  the  pres- 
byteries or  church-courts  much  more  than  in 
those  of  the  people.  It  was  the  system  which 
the  clergy,  and  probably  the  majority  of  the 
people  also,  would  have  been  best  pleased  to  see 
restored  along  with  the  rest  of  the  old  Presbyte- 
rian establishment  at  the  Revolution.  One  of 
the  demands  in  a  petition  which  was  drawn  up 
for  presentation  to  the  Prince  of  (_)i-ange,  soon 
after  his  landing,  was,  "  that  the  laical  patronages 
be  discharged,  as  was  done  in  the  jiarlianient, 
1(549,  and  the  people  restored  to  their  right  and 
jirivilege  of  election,  according  to  the  warrant  of 
God's  Word."  '  1'here  was  found  to  be  some- 
what greatei-  ditiiculty,  however,  in  arranging 
this  matter  than  in  effecting  any  of  the  otlier  re- 
storations called  for  by  the  popular  voice.  The 
revival  of  the  practice  introduced  in  1649,  how- 
ever agreeable  it  might  have  jiroved  to  the 
church,  and  to  the  mass  of  the  population,  which 

•  See  the  p-iiier  in  irorfrow,  vol  jv  p.  477-4S1.  The  histormn 
is  not  sure  that  it  was  actually  sent  to  the  prince  ;  but  it  w.is, 
he  says,  drawn  up  by  ministers  and  gentlemen  who  had  suffered 
i:i  the  preceding  time  of  pereecutiou,  and  thou.santls  were  ready 
to  sign  it. 


was  at  the  moment  identified  in  feeling  with  the 
church,  wotdd  undoubtedly  have  been  o]iposed 
both  by  the  crown  and  by  the  generality  of  the 
lujblemen  and  landed  ])ro)irietors,  (he  holders  of 
the  rights  of  ]iatronage,  whose  inlbienee  in  the 
parliament  was  of  coui-se  very  formidable.  It 
a])pears,  accordingly,  that  a  bill  for  restoring 
the  system  of  1649,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of 
Morton  in  concert  with  t}ie  Presbyterian  minis- 
ters, could  not  make  its  way  through  the  house.'- 
The  act  abolishing  ]iatronage  was  ])assed  on  the 
19lh  of  July.  It  gave  the  right  of  selecting  the 
candidate  in  the  first  instance,  which  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  nearly  eipiivalent  to  the 
right  of  actual  appointment,  or  at  least  as  the 
nuist  im])ortant  part  of  that  right,  not,  as  in  1649, 
to  the  elders,  b\it  to  the  ehlers  conjointly  with 
the  heritors ;  which  term,  though  now  used  for 
landholders  in  general,  then  signitied  the  landed 
proprietors  having  a  certain  amount^  of  valued 
rent.  The  person  thus  selected  by  the  heritors  and 
elders  was  then  to  be  proposed  to  the  congregation, 
who  might  indeed  disa]iprove  of  him,  but  their 
dissent  did  not  necessarily  involve  his  rejection: 
the  matter  was  to  be  finally  submitted  to  the  pres- 
bytery, who,  if  they  thought  the  reasons  alleged 
against  his  settlement  insuflicient,  might  ])roceed 
to  induct  him  into  the  benefice  in  the  face  of  the 
opposition  of  the  people.  This  new  system  then 
was  distinguished  from  that  of  1649  chiefiy  by 
the  share  in  the  appointment  of  ministers  which 
it  allowed  to  the  su]ierior  landed  ])roprietors,  in 
the  number  of  whom  were  of  course  to  be  found 
all  the  ancient  patrons,  or  holders  of  advowsons, 
whose  right  of  jjresentation  was  now  taken  from 
them.  And  the  act  also  gave  these  ])ersons  a 
direct  compensation  for  the  rights  of  which  it 
deprived  them  ;  first,  by  conferring  on  the  patron 
all  the  tithes  of  the  parish  to  which  no  one  else 
could  show  an  heritable  title  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
providing  that  there  should  be  paid  to  him  a  sum 
of  600  marks  (about  £3'i  sterling)  by  the  heritors, 
on  his  renouncing  his  right  in  their  favour.  It 
does  not  a])])ear,  however,  that  the  accpiisition 
of  the  right  of  appointing  their  own  elerg_yman 
by  tlie  ])arish,  in  so  far  as  such  right  was  conferred 
by  the  new  act,  was  made  dependent  upon  the 
payment  of  this  money,  which  indeed  it  has  l)een 
doubted  if  the  act  made  it  compulsory  upon  the 
patron  to  accept.  It  is  certain  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
patronage  was  abolished,  and  a  jiopular  election 
substituted  in  its  stead,  a-s  soon  as  this  law  was 
passed  ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  in  the  space  of 
more  than  twenty  years,  during  which  it  sub- 
sisted, oidy  four  pari.shes  in  all  Scotland  obtained 
renunciations  from  their  patrons  by  the  (layment 
of  the  600  marks.    It  is  .somewhat  dilhcult,  there- 


2  Report  from  Committee  of  Hoitae  of  Commons  on   Church 
Palronapr,  Scotland,  1S34,  p.  361. 
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fore,  to  uuiler.staiul  wliat  might  be  the  precise 
iiieaning  or  purjiose  of  thi.s  provision. 

Meanwliile,  a  large  propoi-tion  of  the  benefices 
from  wliich  Episcopalian  clergymen  had  been 
ejected  at  the  Revolution  were  filled  up,  in  the 
first  instance,  without  tlie  observance  of  any  par- 
ticular form  of  election  or  apijointmeut,  under 
the  clause  of  the  act  restoring  Presbytery,  which 
directed  that  the  Presbyterian  ministers  who  had 
taken  their  places  by  desire  or  consent  of  the 
jiarish  should  continue  in  possession  till  the 
church  should  f\irther  determine.  By  the  same 
act  the  church,  considered  as  consisting  of  these 
Presbyterian  ministers,  and  such  others  as  sur- 
vived of  those  who  had  been  deprived  in  1661,  was 
armed  with  absolute  authority  over  all  the  other 
benefices  in  the  kingdom,  in  so  far  at  least  as  re- 
spected the  ejection  of  the  existing  incumbents, 
the  ]ilaces  of  as  many  of  whom  as  were  thereu|)on 
tiu'ned  out  would  of  course  be  filled  up  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  other  act  abolisliing  pa- 
tronage shortl}'  after  passed.  It  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  so  rough  a  winnowing  should  liave 
left  in  their  livings  so  many  of  the  old  Prelatieal 
clergy  as  we  are  told  were  suffered  to  remain  ;  it 
is  said  that  about  300  of  them  retained  their 
churches  out  of  a  body  not  numbering  quite  1000 
in  all. 

Such  were  the  ojiposite  eff'eets  of  the  Revolution 
upon  the  national  church  in  the  two  ends  of  the 
island — in  England  consolidating  and  confirming 
the  established  Ej)iscopacy — in  Scotland  sweeping 
it  utterly  away,  and  in  its  [ilace  estal)lishing  tlie 
storm-beaten  edifice  of  Presbytery  on  broader 
and  deeper  foundations  than  ever. 

The  position  in  which  the  Revolution  had  placed 
tlie  generality  of  the  Protestant  dissenters  has 
been  explained  in  the  account  given  in  a  preced- 
ing page  of  the  toleration  act,  which  was  the  only 
measure  jiassed  in  their  favour ;  for  tlie  cor]io- 
ration  and  test  acts,  which  excluded  them  from 
|iublic  employments,  wei-e  still  left  upon  the  sta- 
tute book.  But  even  the  limited  relief  granted 
liy  the  toleration  act  was  not  extended  to  the 
most  numerous  class  of  Nonconformists — the  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Nay,  so  far  was  this  portion  of 
the  population  from  participating  in  the  removal 
or  relaxation  of  old  bonds  which  the  Revolution 
hi-ought  with  it  to  all  other  descriptions  of  i-eli- 
gionists  (unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  exee|)t  the 
Sociniansor  Anti-trinitarians,  who  were  excluded 
along  with  the  adherents  of  Popery  from  the 
benefits  of  the  act  of  toleration)  that  the  penal 
laws  afiectiug  them  were  actually  extended,  and 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  severity  far  transcending 
wliat  they  had  ever  before  reached.  Some  hot 
spirits,  we  are  informed  by  Burnet,  were  for  hav- 
ing some  new  and  more  stringent  laws  enacted 
against  the  Pajiists  as  soon  as  they  had  got  King 


William  fairly  seated  on  the  throne ;  and  Ids 
majesty  could  only  restrain  their  zeal  by  frighten- 
ing them  with  the  danger  of  exciting  anotlur 
Euroiiean  Catholic  league  against  this  country, 
and  giving  France  the  advantage  of  making  the 
war  a  quarrel  of  religion,  in  which  she  would 
have  all  the  powers  of  that  faith  assisting  her,  if 
such  a  course  should  be  followed.  "This  was  so 
carefully  infused  into  many,"  says  Burnet,  ''and 
so  well  understood  by  them,  that  the  Papists  have 
enjoyed  tlie  real  efiects  of  the  toleration,  though 
they  were  not  comprehended  within  the  statute 
that  enacted  it."  This,  however,  must  be  under- 
stood as  true  only  of  the  first  few  years  after 
the  Revolution,  when  the  passage  was  probably 
written.  The  national  craving  for  more  and  moi-e 
virulent  laws  against  Popery,  which  had  with 
difficulty  been  kept  down  for  a  time,  became,  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign  of  William,  too  ardent 
to  be  repressed  either  by  fear  of  Catholic  leagues 
or  any  other  consideration  of  mere  state  policy. 
Indeed,  the  [lopular  feeling  was  now  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  the  heartless  politicians  of  both  the 
great  parties  of  the  day,  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Catholics  which  it  yearned  and  clamonreil 
for  became  the  game  at  which  they  endeavoureil 
to  out-manoeuvre  and  turn  tlie  tables  u]ion  each 
other  in  their  contention  for  place  and  power. 
An  act  was  passed  in  the  3'ear  1699,  "  For  the 
further  jireventing  the  growth  of  Popery,"  which, 
after  .-i  preamble  comjilaining  of  the  neglect  of 
the  due  execution  of  the  laws  already  in  force, 
proceeded  to  deal  with  the  matter  in  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  fashion  : — First,  a  reward 
of  £100  was  ordered  to  be  paid  to  every  per- 
son who  should  appreliend  any  Popish  bishop, 
priest,  or  Jesuit,  and  jjrosecute  him  to  conviction 
for  saying  mass,  or  exercising  any  other  part  of 
his  office  w-ithin  these  realms.  Secondly,  it  was 
enacted  that  the  priest  so  convicted  should  be 
adjudged  to  perpetual  imprisonment.  Thirdly, 
the  keeping  a  school,  or  undertaking  the  educa- 
tion, government,  or  boarding  of  youth,  by  any 
Papist,  or  person  making  profession  of  the  Popish 
religion,  was  made  a  crime  to  be  visited  on  con- 
viction by  the  same  penalty.  Fourthly,  every 
pei-son  educated  in  the  Popish  religion,  or  ]iro- 
fessing  the  same,  who  within  six  months  after 
attaining  the  age  of  eighteen  should  not  take  the 
oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  also  sub- 
scribe the  declaration  against  transubstantiation, 
the  invocation  of  saints,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the 
mass — in  other  words,  abjure  his  or  lier  religion 
— was  disabled  and  made  incajialile  of  inheriting, 
or  taking  by  descent,  devise,  or  limitation,  in  pos- 
session, reversion,  or  remainder,  any  lands,  tene- 
ments, or  hereditaments  within  this  realm,  and 
the  next  of  kin  being  a  Protestant  was  authorized 
to  take  possession  of  and  enjoy  what  the  rightful 
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ownor,  ill  eonsiMnieiice  of  beliif;  ;i  Roman  Catlio- 
lic,  wius  thus  ile|iriveil  of.  Fifthly,  all  Pajiists, 
or  jiersons  professing  the  Popish  religion,  were 
disabled  and  made  for  the  future  iiieajiable  of 
purchasing  any  lands,  tenements,  or  other  here- 
ditaments, either  in  their  own  names  or  in  those 
of  auy  other  persons.  Sixthly,  the  penalty  of 
£100,  imposed  hy  an  aft  of  James  T.  upon  the 
offence  of  sending  a  child  to  be  educated  abroad 
in  the  Romish  religion,  was  directed  to  be  ]iaid 
in  whole  to  the  informer,  instead  of  half  only  to 
the  iuforiiier  and  the  other  half  to  his  majesty, 
as  heretofore.  And,  seventhly,  it  was  directed 
that  if  any  Po])ish  ]iareiit  should  refuse  to  allow 
his  or  her  Protestant  child  a  fitting  maintenance, 
suitable  to  the  degi-ee  and  ability  of  the  parent, 
and  to  the  age  and  education  of  the  child,  then, 
upon  complaint  thereof  made  to  the  lord-chan- 
cellor, his  lordship  should  make  such  order  in  the 
case  as  should  be  agreealile  to  the  intents  of  the 
jiresent  act. 

Nor  did  these  severe  acts  terminate  the  long 
course  of  penal  or  otherwise  oppressive  legisla- 
tion, in  regard  to  persons  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  which  the  English  government 
had  pursued  from  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  In 
1713,  Anne's  last  parliament  deemed  it  necessary 
to  strengthen  and  make  more  effectual  certain 
old  statutes  disabling  Popish  patrons  from  ])re- 
senting  to  livings  in  the  church  ; '  and  after  the 
suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  the  first  par- 
liament of  George  I.  pa.ssed  an  act  compelling  all 
Papists  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  to  register 
their  names  and  estates,  with  the  yearly  I'eiit 
thereof,  in  books,  to  be  kept  by  the  clerk  of  the 
jieace  for  every  county.  The  preamV)le  of  this 
statute  boasts  of  the  tender  regai-d  tliat  had  been 
shown  the  Papists  for  many  years  past,  "  by 
omitting  to  put  in  execution  the  many  jienal 
laws,  which,  on  occasion  of  the  many  just  provo- 
cations they  have  given,  and  horrid  designs  they 
have  framed  for  the  destruction  of  this  kingdom 
and  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  religion, 
have  been  made  against  them,"  and  asserts  that 
they  had  enjoyed  and  did  then  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection and  benefit  of  the  government,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  his  majesty's  subjects.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding this  indulgent  treatment,  they  had 
all,  "  or  the  greatest  part  of  tlieni,"  it  is  affirmed, 
been  "concerned  in  stirring  up  and  supporting 
the  late  unnatural  rebellion  ;"  among  the  objects 
of  which  is  enumerated,  not  only  "the  destruction 
of  the  Protestant  religion,"  but  "the  cruel  mur- 
dering and  massacring  its  professors"  —  "by 
which,"  says  the  invective,  "  they  have  brought  a 
vast  expense  upon  this  nation."  And  the  new  re- 
gulation compelling  them  to  register  their  estates 
is  specially  put  upon  the  gi-ounds  that  "  it  mani- 
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festlv  appeal's  by  tlieir  beliaviour  that  they  take 
themselves  to  be  obliged,  by  the  principles  they 
profess,  to  be  enemies  to  his  majesty  and  to  the 
|)resent  happy  establishnient,  and  watch  for  all 
opportunities  of  fomenting  and  stirring  up  new 
rebellions  and  disturbances  within  the  kingdom, 
and  of  inviting  foreigners  to  invade  it ;  and  for 
as  much  as  it  is  highly  reasonable  that  they 
should  contribute  a  large  share  to  all  such  extra- 
ordinary expenses  as  are  or  shall  be  brought 
upon  this  kingdom  by  their  treachery  and  insti- 
gation." It  would  seem  from  this  as  if  some  in- 
tention had  been  entertained  <if  taking  advantage 
of  the  registration  of  their  estates,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  separate  taxation  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Nothing  of  this  kind,  liowever,  was  actually 
atteinjited ;  the  hard  words  and  angry  menaces 
of  the  statute  of  1715  were  soon  forgotten  :  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  present  period,  if  the 
penal  laws  against  Popery  were  not  re]iealed  or 
even  mitigated,  they  were  not  extended  or  made 
more  severe ;  even  the  next  much  more  serious 
Jacobite  outbreak  of  17-45  came  and  jiassed  away, 
without  either  setting  the  inventive  ])owers  of 
parliament  to  work  to  forge  new  fetters  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  part  of  the  population,  or  so  much 
as  provoking  another  impassioned  preamble. 

The  legislation  affecting  the  other  descriptions 
of  dissenters,  subsequent  to  tlie  toleration  act,  did 
not  amount  to  much.  For  the  most  part,  how- 
ever, it  consisted  in  the  removal,  cither  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  old  disabilities  and  restrictions,  and  in 
affording  relief  from  inconveniences  occasioned 
by  conscientious  scruples.  Generally  this  relax- 
ation of  the  law  seems  to  have  lieen  jiroceedcd 
with  as  far  and  as  fast  as  the  state  of  jniblic  feel- 
ing would  allow:  in  some  instances,  indeed,  the 
legislature  rather  outran  the  progress  of  o]nnion 
in  favour  of  the  jirinciples  of  religious  liberty. 
The  principal  circumstances  have  been  related 
ill  the  preceding  chapters. 

The  accession  of  Anne  almost  turned  the  heads 
of  the  Tory  and  high-church  clergy,  and  ]irobabIy 
by  that  very  means  ]irevented  them  from  acquir- 
ing the  power  and  ascendency  which  they  might 
now  have  secured  had  their  proceedings  been  less 
incautious  and  violent.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  her  reign  the  convocation  sat  regularly  at 
the  same  time  with  the  parliament ;  but  the  ses- 
sion was  seldom  anything  else  than  one  long, 
stormy  altercation  between  the  two  houses,  for 
the  most  part  about  the  same  point  of  jirivilege 
that  liad  originally  set  them  against  each  other, 
or,  rather,  wliich  had  been  taken  uj)  as  the  most 
convenient  bone  of  contention  around  which  their 
mutual  animosities  might  gather  and  encounter; 
but,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  involving  also  some 
other  mattera,  which  in  like  manner  derived 
nearly  their  whole  importance  from  the  opposing 
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passions,  to  wliicli  they  served  as  excitement  and 
fuel.  But,  as  we  have  iutiraat^d,  tlie  bishops, 
with  evervthint;  against  them — the  queen  at  heart 
witli  the  iiigli-church  ni:ijority  of  tlie  lower  liouse, 
and  court  and  goverinnent  openly  adverse  or 
secretly  thwarting  them — managed  to  maintain 
their  ground,  and  sometimes  even  to  drive  back 
their  assailants  with  loss  and  discredit,  merely  by 
the  greater  moderation  and  coolness  which  they 
opposed  to  the  impetuosity  and  over-confidence 
of  the  other  party,  who,  with  the  advantages  they 
now  seemed  to  possess,  never  could  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  their  own  defeat,  until  they  found 
tliemselves  actually  discomfited  anil  s]5rawliug  in 
the  mud. 

During  the  session  of  parliament  (1709-10) 
which  is  memorable  for  the  prosecution  of  Sache- 
verell,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  convocation ;  the 
series  of  prorogations  was  probably  continued  so 
as  to  pi-event  it  from  ever  meeting.  But  when 
Saclieverell's  affair,  and  the  intrigues  of  Mrs. 
Masham  together,  had  thrown  out  the  Whig 
ministers  and  brought  back  the  Tories,  the  clergy 
found  themselves  in  a  new  era.  A  new  parlia- 
ment and  a  new  convocation  met  on  the  same 
da}^  the  25th  of  Novemljer,  1710.  The  clergy 
of  the  lower  house  chose  Dr.  Atterbury  for  their 
)irolocutor:'  and  then  came  down  a  royal  rescript 
in  a  style  very  different  fi-ora  that  to  which  they 
liad  of  late  years  been  accustomed — a  license 
empowering  the  convocation  to  enter  upon  such 
consultations  as  the  present  state  of  the  church 
required,  and  also  to  consider  of  such  matters 
as  her  majesty  should  lay  before  them ;  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  to  the  archbishoj),  directing 
that  an  account  should  be  drawn  up  by  the  two 
houses  of  the  late  exce.ssive  gi-owth  of  infidelity 
and  heresy,  and  that  they  should  take  into  con- 
sideration how  to  redress  abuses  in  excommunica- 
tions, how  rural  deans  might  be  made  more  ser- 
viceable, how  terriers  (registers  of  land)  might 
be  more  exactly  made  and  preserved,  and  how 
a  correction  might  be  applied  to  the  abu.ses  in 
licenses  for  marriage.  In  all  this,  according  to 
Burnet,  neither  the  archbishop  nor  any  of  the 
bishops  were  so  much  as  consulted  with  ;  every- 
thing was  dictated  by  Atterbury,  who  had  the 
confidence  of  Harley,  the  prime  minister.  As 
for  Tennyson,  lie  was  jirevented  from  attending 
after  the  first  meetings  by  a  sharp  attack  of  the 
gout;  the  royal  license,  by  aa  unprecedented 
deviation  from  the  iisual  form,  had  named 
Compton,  Bishop  of  Loudon,  and  Hooper  of  Bath 
and  Wells  (the  same  that  was  prolocutor  of  the 
lower  house  in  1701),  as  the  only  substitutes 
the  arclibishop  could  appoint ;  but  Compton  was 
also  unwell;  and  Hooper,  "seeing,"  says  Burnet, 
"how  invidiously  he  was  distinguished  from  his 
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brethren,  in  wliich  he  had  not  been  consulted, 
jjretended  ill  health  ;  and  we  were  at  a  stand  till 
a  new  license  was  sent  us,  in  which  the  Bislio]is 
of  Winchester  (Trelawney),  Bristol  (Robin.son), 
and  St.  David's  (Bisse),  were  added  to  be  of  the 
quorum.  The  two  last  w-ei-e  newly  consecrated, 
and  had  been  in  no  functions  in  the  church  he- 
fore  ;  so  the  queen  not  only  passed  over  all  the 
bishops  made  in  King  William's  reign,  but  a 
great  many  of  tliose  named  by  lierself,  and  set 
the  two  last  in  a  distinction  above  all  their 
brethren."^  A  great  stir  was  made  in  this  con- 
vocation about  a  vai-iety  of  matters,  but,  as  usual, 
absolutely  no  business  was  done. 

The  next  winter  (1711-12)  began  with  a  new 
dispute  between  the  two  houses ;  the  bishops 
pi-oposiug  to  take  uj)  the  business  of  the  preced- 
ing year  at  the  point  at  wdiich  it  had  been  stopped 
by  the  prorogation ;  Atterbuiy  and  the  lower 
house  insisting  that,  as  in  parliament,  a  proroga- 
tion by  royal  writ  made  it  necessary  that  all  pro- 
ceedings should  be  begun  afresh.  The  result 
was,  that  the  unfinished  business  of  the  last  year 
was  dro|iped  altogether.  But  an  act  having  been 
passed  in  the  last  session  of  parliament  for  build- 
ing fifty  new  churches  in  London  and  West- 
minster, an  office  for  consecrating  churches  and 
churchyards  was  proposed  by  the  bishops ;  "  and 
probably,"  says  Burnet,  "  this  will  be  all  the  fruit 
that  the  church  will  reap  from  this  convocation.'' ' 
Other  two  subjects  wei-e  taken  up,  indeed,  the 
one  by  the  lower,  the  other  by  the  upper  house ; 
but  only  to  end  iu  nothing.  Several  books 
had  been  published  by  Jacobite  and  nonjuring 
divines,  containing  notions  that  were  thought 
to  savour  of  Pojiery ;  in  particular.  Dr.  George 
Hickes,  the  eminent  Anglo-Saxon  scholar,  had 
promulgated  something  like  the  Eomau  Catholic 
doctrine  of  there  being  a  real  sacrifice  in  the 
eucharist ;  and  a  clergyman  of  the  name  of  Brett 
had  preached  and  printed  a  sermon  in  which  he 
maintained  the  necessity  of  priestly  absolution 
in  very  high  strain,  asserting  that  no  i-epentance 
could  be  of  any  avail  without  it.  A  motion  was 
made  in  the  lower  house  to  censure  these  opinions; 
"  but  it  was  so  ill  supported,"  says  Burnet,  "  that 
it  was  let  fall."  Tlie  bishops  seem  to  have  stood 
aloof  from  this  business ;  but  they  also  had  a 
heresy  of  their  own.  This  was  a  conceit,  said 
to  have  been  originally  started  by  the  learned 
Henry  Dodwell,  and  to  have  obtained  extensive 
circulation,  that  there  was  no  validity  in  baptism 
unless  when  ]jei"formed  by  a  clergyman  episco- 
pally  ordained.  "This,"  observes  Burnet,  "made 
the  dissenters  pass  for  no  Christians,  and  put  all 
thoughts  of  reconciling  them  to  us  far  out  of 


-  Oirn  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  570, 

3  Ibid.  p.  G03.     Buniet  siiys  by  mistake  that  the  bill  for  the 
new  churches  was  then  in  parliament. 
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view;  ami  several  liUie  books  were  uprcad  alioul 
the  nation  to  prove  the  necessity  of  re-baptizing 
them,  and  tliat  they  were  in  a  state  of  damnation 
till  that  was  done.  Nothing,"  he  adds,  "of  tliis 
kind  was  so  much  as  mentioned  iu  the  year  KJGO, 
when  a  great  part  of  the  nation  had  been  bap- 
tized by  dissenters."'  To  jiut  a  stop  to  this  new 
doctrine,  the  bishops  drew  up  a  dechiration,  point- 
ing out  the  irregtdaritii  of  bajitism  by  persons  not 
in  holy  orders,  but  stating  also  that,  according 
to  the  pi'actice  of  the  primitive  cliurch,  and  tlie 
constant  usage  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  England,  no 
baptism,  if  it  were  only  performed  in  the  ortho- 
dox mode,  ought  to  be  reiterated.  In  the  upper 
house,  Bishop  Sprat,  who  had  no  reputation  as 
a  theologian,  was  the  only  person  who  refused 
Ids  assent  to  this  exposition ;  but  when  it  was 
sent  down  to  the  lower  house,  "  they  would  not 
so  much  as  take  it  into  consideration,'  Burnet 
tells  us,  "but  laid  it  aside,  tliiuking  that  it  would 
encourage  those  wlio  struck  at  tlie  dignity  of  tlie 
]iriesthood."  Tlius  passed  another  winter  in  con- 
tention between  the  two  houses,  and  a  busy  doing 
of  nothing.  In  the  next  year  the  convocation 
seems  to  have  met  only  to  present  the  usual 
formal  address  to  the  crown ;  and  in  1714  the 
two  houses  presented  a  joint  address,  concluding 
witli  tlie  exjiression  of  their  wishes  and  ])rayers 
tliat  her  majesty  might  be  able  to  transmit  the 
protection  of  the  church  and  state  "  to  a  Protes- 
tant successor  in  the  illustrious  liouse  of  Hano- 
ver."'-' The  majority  in  the  lower  house,  there- 
fore, can  scarcely  be  considered  as  jacobitically 
inclined  at  this  time.  The  close  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  we  may  here  notice,  was  marked  by  seve- 
ral changes  among  the  heads  of  the  church. 
Sharp,  Archbishop  of  York,  died  in  February, 
1714,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dawes,  Bishop  of 
Chester,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  party 
styled  Hanover  Tories.  In  the  pireceding  year 
Atterbury  had  been  raised  to  the  bench  as 
Bisliop  of  Kocliester,  on  the  death  of  Sprat ;  and 
Dr.  John  Robinson  (the  diplomatist  of  the  peace 
of  Utrecht)  had  been  translated  from  Bristol  to 
London,  as  successor  to  Compton,  who  died  in 
the  beginning  of  July,  in  his  eighty-fii-st  year — 
"a  generous  and  good-natured  man,"  says  Burnet, 
"  but  easy  and  weak,  and  much  iu  the  power  of 
others."-'  Archbishop  Tennyson  still  survived; 
but  he  also  died  in  the  end  of  the  year  1715, 
about  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  accession  of 
King  George.     He  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Wake, 

1  Own  Tiiiun,  vol.  ii.  p.  004. 

2  Tindal,  iv.  840  ;  Boyer's  HUtory  of  QMtn  Anne,  p.  671. 
2  Ouin  Times,  vol.  ii.  p.  630. 

*  The  convocation,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  is  not  a  national, 
but  only  a  provincial  synod.  The  convocation  of  the  province 
of  York  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing reguUirly.  The  convocation,  of  whose  proceedings  an  accoiuit 
has  been  given  in  the  text,  and  which  still  subsists  in  fonn,  is 
that  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  only. 


translated  from  Lincoln,  a  prelate  of  distin- 
guished learning  and  ability. 

Meanwhile  the  restless  volcano,  which  had  so 
long  disturbed  the  church  and  the  public  mind, 
was  fast  approaching  its  final  extinction.  The 
convocation  sat  in  1714,  along  with  Queen  Anne's 
last  ijarliament.  It  also  appears  to  have  been 
allowed  to  sit  as  usual,  on  the  accession  of  George 
I.  and  for  the  next  two  year.'),  but  its  jiroceedings, 
if  any,  were  unimportant.  But  in  1717,  when  it 
was  hotly  engaged  in  a  controversy  about  Dr. 
Hoadly  and  his  alleged  heresies,  it  was  sto])]ie(I 
in  an  early  stage  of  its  proceedings  by  a  royal 
prorogation,  which  put  an  end  to  its  debates  for 
that  year ;  and  since  then,  although  this  clerical 
assembly  has  continued,  as  formerly,  to  be  sum- 
moned, and  to  meet,  with  every  new  parliament, 
it  has  never  been  sutl'ered  to  sit  for  the  transac- 
tion of  business,  being  always  jjrorogued  as  soon 
as  the  mere  ])reliniiiiaiy  formalities  have  been 
gone  through.' 

The  suijpression  of  the  convocation  in  modem 
times  has  taken  from  the  clergy  of  the  English 
church  their  only  arena  of  debate,  and  even 
chamber  of  common  deliberation,  thus  leaving 
the  greatest  corporation  iu  the  kingdom  without 
any  such  organ  for  making  its  voice  be  iniblicly 
heard  as  is  possessed  even  by  the  smallest.  The 
representation  of  the  church,  if  so  it  may  lie 
called,  by  the  bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
all  that  now  remains  either  of  its  ancient  legisla- 
tive authority,  as  one  of  the  estates  of  the  realm, 
or  even  of  its  power  of  independent  self-regula- 
tion. Of  the  Chiu'ch  of  Scotland,  the  liberty  of 
public  debate  and  internal  legislation  may  be 
said  to  be  a  necessaiy  part  of  the  constitution — 
to  its  democratic  and  republican  character  the 
\-ery  breatli  of  life  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  estab- 
lishment has  preserved  to  our  own  day,  and  can 
scarcely  lose  so  long  as  it  continues  to  exist,  its 
presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assemblies.  But 
in  another  important  particular  the  system  of  the 
Scottish  church,  as  settled  at  the  Revolution,  was 
innovatetl  ujjon  before  that  event  was  many  years 
old.  The  law  of  1690,  which  gave  the  tilling  up 
of  vacant  churches  to  the  lieritora  and  eldeis, 
waa  repealed  in  1712,  and  the  rights  of  the  an- 
cient patrons  restored  by  an  act,  the  preamble 
of  which  asserts  that  that  way  of  calling  min- 
isters had  proved  inconvenient,  and  liatl  occa- 
sioned great  lieats  and  divi-sions  in  parishes.^ 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  act  of   1712  was  a 


^  Stat.  10  Anne,  c.  12.  There  has  been  much  difference  of 
opinion,  as  lias  been  alreiuly  stated,  about  the  actual  working 
of  the  law  of  1  liOO,  Much  information  on  the  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  evidence  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  which  sat  on  church  p.atronas'e  in  Scotland,  iu  1S34  ; 
we  would  refer  particularly  to  tlie  evidence  of  Dr  Cook,  which 
is  unfav<nirable,  to  that  of  Dr.  .M'Crie  on  the  other  side,  and 
aliove  all  to  that  of  Dr.  I.ee,  whose  facts  and  illustrations  aro 
aiUected  from  the  widest  range  of  reading  and  research. 
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most  uiii)ci)ul;u-  iiieiisure  in  Scolliiud,  where, 
whatever  iueonveuiencea  it  uiiglit  profess  to  be 
iutenJeJ  to  remedy,  it  was  geuei-ally  looked  upon 
both  ;is  opposed  to  tlie  true  spirit  and  jiriueii^les 
of  Pi-csbyterianism,  and  as  a  direct  viohitiou  of 
tlie  treaty  of  union,  [tassed  only  five  or  six  yeai's 
before,  by  which  it  was  stijjulated  that  no  altera- 
tion slioulil  ever  be  made  in  any  pai-t  of  tlie  wor- 
ship, discipline,  or  government  of  the  Scottish 
eliurch,  as  established  by  the  act  of  1690  ratify- 
ing the  Confession  of  Faith,  and  by  all  the  other 
acts  relating  thereto  passed  iu'prosecntion  of  the 
Declaration  of  Rights.  But  as  the  Scottish  De- 
claration of  Eights  made  no  mention  of  ])atron- 
age,  it  was  probably  lieM  that  the  law  regulating 
that  matter  was  not  one  of  those  which  were  thus 
made  for  ever  unalterable.  Violent  quarrels, 
schisms,  and  secessions  from  the  kirk,  followed 
closely  on  the  heels  of  the  act  of  1712 ;  and  these 
have  continued  occasionally,  more  or  less,  to  agi- 
tate Scotland  tlown  to  18.58. 

The  first  of  tliese  movements,  called  the  Seces- 
sion, wa.s  a  prelude  to  the  more  memorable  Dis- 
ruption of  our  own  day,  and,  like  it,  had  its 
origin  in  that  hostility  to  patronage  in  the  church 
which  had  been  manifested  almost  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Reformation.  In  Scotland,  the 
i-ight  of  jjatrons  was  now  exercised  with  a  high 
liand,  and  with  a  powei-ful  majority  in  the  church 
coiu'ts  to  second  them,  so  that  ministers  were 
often  obtruded  upon  a  people  not  only  by  arbi- 
trary clerical  decrees,  but  sometimes  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet.  This  state  of  things,  and  the 
evils  it  occasioned,  led  to  frequent  ])rotest  and 
I'emonstrance  both  in  ecclesiastical  courts  and  in 
the  pulpit,  but  without  etiect,  until  1733,  when 
four  of  these  ])rotesters — Ebenezer  Erskine,  Wil- 
liam Wilson,  Alexander  Moncrietf,  and  James 
Fisher  —  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
were  ejected  from  their  charges  by  a  sentence  of 
the  general  assembly.  In  their  apjieal  against 
the  sentence,  they  denounced  it  as  the  act  of  a 
jirevailing  Jjarty  iu  the  church,  and  declared  their 
]>urpose  of  forming  a  church  of  their  own.  "  We 
do  protest,"  they  said,  "that  we  are  obliged  to 
make  a  secession  from  them,  and  that  we  can 
hold  no  ministerial  communion  witli  them  till 
they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend 
them  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we  do  protest  that  it 
shall  be  lawf  id  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise 
the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  government, 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the 
convenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  as  if  no  such 
censure  had  been  passed  u[:)on  us  ;  upon  all  which 
we  take  instruments.  And  w-e  do  herelty  ajipeal 
to  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  general 
lussembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  Having 
thus  delivered  their  testimony,  they  went  forth 


and  formed  the  Secession  church,  the  first  signal 
departure,  in  the  form  of  dissent,  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred in  the  Kirk  of  Scotland.  How  this  small 
beginning  exjianded,  until  it  grew  into  a  very 
numerous  and  influential  body  in  every  part  of 
the  northern  kingdom,  can  be  best  told  iu  a  later 
jiortionof  its  religious  history. 

But  the  religious  movement  iii  Scotland,  of 
which  the  Secession  was  the  most  noticeable  out- 
ward manifestation,  had  in  reality  a  much  deeper 
source  than  was  indicated  by  the  circumstances 
out  of  which  it  immediately  arose,  and  the  parti- 
cular grievance,  or  grievances,  against  which  it 
jjrofessed  to  be  mainly  directed.  The  law  of 
patronage,  and  the  various  things  that  were  ob- 
jected to  in  the  conduct  of  the  church  courts, 
only  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  outbreak  and 
revolt  against  the  existing  systems,  with  the  real 
elements  of  which  these  abstrusive  but  superfi- 
cial subjects  of  complaint  had  little  or  nothing 
to  do.  They  were  but  the  di awing  of  the  trigger 
—  at  most  but  the  exciting  spark.  The  explo- 
sive force  that  wrought  the  eft'ect  lay  iu  passions 
and  tendencies  that  had  long  been  forming  and 
gathering  strength  in  the  minds  of  men,  and 
were  now  become,  in  a  manner,  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  age,  in  so  far  as  religion  was  concerned. 
Tt  is  I'eniarkable,  that  as  nearly  a-s  possible  of 
the  same  date  with  the  Secession  in  Scotland  is 
the  origin  of  Methodism  iu  England. 

As  the  origin  of  this  new  sect  was  so  imjiortant 
an  event  in  the  religious  history  of  the  period, 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  paiticulai"  notice.  The 
time  of  its  appearance  was  a  season  that  not  only 
demanded,  but  was  almost  certain  to  ci'eate  a  i-e- 
ligious  reaction.  The  high  theological  enthusiasm 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  and  the  Re- 
storation, which  had  successively  predominated 
during  the  former  periods,  had  now  become  lan- 
guid for  lack  of  exercise  ;  or  if  excited  to  action, 
it  was  only  in  the  form  of  a  political  or  drunken 
riot,  with  "Church  and  Sacheverell"  or  "No 
Popery  "  for  its  w  ar-cry,  and  mischief  and  plun- 
der for  its  chief  object.  The  great  luminaries  of 
the  church  had  departed,  and  were  succeeded  by 
intriguing  political  prelates,  or  drinking  and  fox- 
hunting parsons,  whose  dioceses  were  neglected, 
and  whose  flocks  grew  up  untaught ;  and  even 
where  a  spirit  of  study  was  still  prevalent  among 
the  clergy,  it  was  in  such  infidel  or  heretical 
directions  as  to  be  worse  than  useless  to  the 
people  whose  faith  theyattempted  to  direct.  Such, 
with  a  few  distinguished  exceirtions,  was  now  the 
general  character  of  the  Established  clergy  ;  and 
thus,  with  the  bulk  of  the  community,  the  church 
was  rather  the  .symbol  of  political  loyalty,  and 
of  a  cordial  hatred  of  the  pope,  the  devil,  and  the 
]u-etender,  than  the  house  of  spiritual  instruction, 
and  the  guide  to  a  better  life  to  come.     Nor  was 
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In  .19  Parts,  Is.  each ;  Divisions,  cloth  elegant,  6s.  each ;  or  4  Vols.,  cloth,  £2,  As. 

D'AUBIGIs^E'S  HISTORY  OF  THE   REFORMATION. 

Translated  by  D.  D.  Scott,  and  H.  AVhitk,  CA.     The  Translation  carefully  revised  by  Dr.  Merle  D'Aubigne. 
Large  type,  numerous  Xotes,  not  in  any  other  Edition,  and  Eorty  Illustratiou.s,  beautifully  Engraved  on  Steel. 
The  Emerald  Edition,  small  Svo,  in  17  Nos.,  Price  dd.  each. 


In  20  Parts,  1.*.  each ;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  £l,  Is. 

A  HISTORY   OF   THE   PAPACY, 

Political  and  Eccle.siastical,  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries.  By  Leopold  Ranke.  With  Notes 
by  the  Translator,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  II.  Merle  D'Aubigne,  D.L).  Illustrated  by  Twenty  hi'dily- 
finished  Portraits.  ° 


In  12  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2j.  Cd.  each ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth  extra,  £1,  ll.«.  Oil. 

THE   GARDENER'S   ASSISTANT. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  the  Form.ation  aud  Management  of  the  Kitclien,  Fruit,  .and  Flower 
Garden,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Conservatory,  GrecnhouEC,  and  Ilot-liouae  Plants.  By  Kohekt  Thomp.son,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick.  Illustrated  by  Twelve  beautifully-coloured  Engravings, 
each  representing  two  or  more  choice  Flowers  or  Fruits,  and  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on  Wood. 

GLASGOW,  EDINBURGH,  AND  LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


In  25  Parts,  25.  each ;  or  3  Vols,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £2,  14», 

THE   AYORKS  OF  JOHN   BUNYAN, 

PRACTICAL,  ALLEGORICAL,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS; 

First  Complete  Edition.  Carefully  collated  and  printed  from  the  Author's  own  Editions.  "NVitli  Editorial 
Prefaces,  Notes,  and  a  SlEMjiii  of  Bujjyan  and  his  Times.  By  George  Offob.  Numerous  Illustrative 
Engravings. 

SEPARATE  ISSUES. 

I.  The  Experimental,  Doctrinal,  and  Practical  Works.     Illustrations.     In  32  Parts,  Is.  each. 
11.  The  Allegorical,  Figurative,  and  Symbolical  Works.    Numerous  Illustrations.     In  18  Parts,  Is.  each. 


LADIES   OF   THE   PiEFO  PiM  ATION. 

MEMOIRS   OF  DISTINGUISHED  FEMALE  CHARACTERS, 

Belonging  to  the  Period  of  the  Reformation. in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Ey  the  Rev.  James  A  NDERSON,  Author  of 
Ludics  of  the  Covenant,  ke.  Nearly  Two  Hundred  Illustrations,  from  Drawings  by  J.  Godwin,  G.  Thomas, 
J.  W.  Archer,  E.  K.  Johnson,  &c. 

FIRST  SERIES. — England,  Scotland,  and  the  Netherlands.     Small  4to,  cloth,  antique,  10s.  GJ. 

SECOND  SERIES.— Germany,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.    Small  Ito,  cloth,  antique,  ICs.  Gd. 


Cloth,  antique,  75.  6d.;  or  14  Nos.,  G(^  each. 

LADIES    OF    THE    COVENANT; 

Being  Memoirs  of  Distinguished  Scotti-sh  Female  Characters,  embracing  the  period  of  the  Covenant  and  Persecution. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Anderson,  Author  of  the  Martyrs  of  the  Bxss,  kc.     Numerous  Engravings. 


Complete  in  28  Nos.,  6d.  each;  or  2  Vols.,  cloth,  gilt,  155. 

THE  SHEEPFOLD  AND  THE  COMMON; 

Ok,   within    and    WITHOUT. 


Being  Tales  and  Sketches  ilhistrathig  the  Power  of  Evanfjelical  Religion,  and  the  Pernicious  Tendency  of  the 
Heresies  and  Errors  of  the  Day.     Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Thirty-two  Page  Engravings. 

borne  to  its  excellency  when  first  put  forth,  and  its  re-appear- 
aiice,  in  a  revised  and  aineuded  form,  has  met  with  great 
approved. 


This  Work  is  a  new  and  much-impx-oved  Edition  of  the  Et-an- 
ftetical  Jtambler,  a  title  under  which  above  One  Hundred 
Thousand  copies  of  it  were  sold.     The  liighest  testimony  was 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  imperial  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  LIFE   OF  JESUS   CHPJST, 

With  the  Lives  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists.  By  the  Rev.  John  Fleetwood,  D  D.  Also,  the  Lives  of  the 
most  Eminent  Fathers  and  Martyrs,  and  the  History  of  Primitive  Christianity,  by  William  Cave,  D.D.  With 
an  Essay  on  the  Evidences. of  Cliristianity,  and  numerous  Notes  riot  to  be  found  in  any  other  Edition.  I'o  which 
is  subjoined,  A  Concise  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sims,  II. A.  Illustrated  by  Forty 
beautiful  Engravings. 


Complete  in  20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  2l5. 

THE    CHRISTIAN    CYCLOPEDIA; 

OR,   REPERTORY   OF   BIBLICAL   AND   THEOLOGICAL   LITERATURE. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Gardner,  M.D.,  A.il.     With  numerous  Illustrations. 

TWs  Work  is  designed  to  be  a  popular  compendium  of  wliat  tioiiary,  and  a   comprehensive   digest   of  the   Literature   and 

has  hitherto  been  written  on  all  those  subjects  which  are  eitl.er  i  Biography  connected  with  Christianity.     It  inust  be  regarded 

involved  in,  or  allied  to  Christianity.     It  eiwbraces  in  its  plun  ,  as  a  Work  of  high  value  to  the  readers  and  students  of  the 

the  general  featui-es  both  of  a  Biblical  and  Theological  Die-  i  Scriptures. 

GLASGOW,    EDINBUEGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE   AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


BIBLES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 


THE  IMPERIAL  FAMILY  BIBLE, 

See  page  1 . 

THE  COMPREHENSIVE  FAMILY 

BIBLE;  with  Xott-s  ;iiul  rntctic;il  Uetlt;ctions  ;  aku,  Refcitwicy^ 
Reatlings.  L'hioimlo^'iciil  aiidntlier  Tiibles.  By  Davu>  David- 
son, LL-1).  With  numei-oiis  HistoriciU  aiid  Landscjipe  llliistru- 
tious  and  Maps,     lu  LfG  I'arts,  auixjr-royal  4to,  25.  each. 

COOKE'S  BROWN'S  SELF-INTER- 

PRETING  BIBLE.  M'ith  IntrcUictiun,  Marginal  References, 
and  Copious  Notes,  Explanatory  and  Practiail.  By  tlie  Rev. 
Henry  Cooke,  D.D,.  Belfast.  Illustrated  with  Historical  De- 
signs, and  a  Series  of  Views.     In  44  Parts,  royal  4to,  l5.  each. 

HAWEIS'  EVANGELICAL  EXPO- 

SITOR  ;  a  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  with  Introduction, 
Miirgiual  References  and  Readings,  and  a  Complete  Index  and 
Concise  Dictionary,  by  the  Rev.  John  Barr.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  and  other  Engravings.    G5  Parts,  Is.  each. 

THE  TWOFOLD  CONCORDANCE 

to  the  Words  and  Subjects  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  including  a  Con- 
cise Dictionary,  a  f^'hronological  Arrangement  of  the  Sacred 
Narrative,  and  other  Tables,  designed  to  facilitate  the  Consul- 
tation and  Study  of  the  iSacred  Scriptures.    In  IS  Nos. ,  Od.  each. 

The  FIRST  PART  of  ttiis  Work  consists  of  a  careful  condensation  of  Cru.len's 
Concordance,  bat  retaininR  all  that  is  reully  valuable.  The  SECOND  PART 
comprises  a  Complete  Index  and  Coiiui^  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  by  the  Rtv_ 
JoBN  Babr- 

THE  BOOK  OF  ECCLESIASTES: 

Its  Meaning  and  its  Le.ssons.  By  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan, 
D.D.    Square  Svo,  cloth,  75.  Qd. 


ILLUSTRATED  POCKET  BIBLE; 

Containing  nearly  0000  Critiwil  and  Exjilanatory  NotcB,  and 
SO.i'OO  Itefcrencea  and  Readings;  uliH),  TiUUiv-aKVi:N  beautiful 
KngraviiigB.     In  24  Nos.,  \jd.  eadi. 

BROWN'S    DICTIONARY    of   the 

BIBLE.  Conected  and  Improved.  Illustrated  by  several  hun- 
dretl  Engravings.     20  Parts,  U.  each;  cloth,  £1,  U. 

THE  BOOK  of  COMMON  PRAYER. 

With  Notes  compiled  from  the  Writings  of  the  most  eminent 
Commentators.  Illustrated  by  29  beautiful  EngravingB,  includ- 
ing Eight  Designs  for  the  Offices,  l)y  H.  C.  Seuiu.s.  2'he  Rubrics 
printed  in  Jied.     10  Nos.,  tjd.  each  ;  and  in  mur.,  flexible,  lbs. 

BARNES'  NOTES  ON  THE  NEW 

TESTAMENT.  Illustrated  and  Annc.Uted  Edition.  With  38 
Steel  Plates,  22  Maps  and  Plans,  and  2S  Engiavings  on  Wood — 
in  all,  Sevait,'/  separate  Plates,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
illustrating  the  principal  Scripture  Scenes,  and  Sites  of  Cele- 
brated Cities,  Towns,  «fec.  The  whole  complete  in  33  Parts,  Is. 
each ;  or  in  5  double  vols.,  6s.  each,  and  1  at  -Is.  Od. 

BARNES'   QUESTIONS   ON   THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT.  For  Bible  Classes  and  Sunday  Schools.  In 
1  Vol.  (M.vrniEwto  Hebrews),  cloth,  3s.  ijd.;  or  0  Parts,  Od.  each. 

BARNES'  NOTES   ON  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.  Boolcsof  Job,  Lsaiah,  and  Danieu  With  addi- 
tional Prefaces  and  Notes,  also  Appendixes,  Engravings  on  Steel, 
and  above  150  lUiistratious  on  Wood  ;  most  of  them  to  be  found 
in  no  other  Edition.  In  19  Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  Job,  1  Vol.,  cloth, 
6s.;  Isaiah,  2  Vols.,  7s.;  Daniel,  1  Vol.,  Gs.  Gd. 


STANDARD   RELIGIOUS   WORKS. 


BAXTER'S   SELECT   PRACTICAL 

WORKS.  Including  his  Tre.ati.ses  on  Conversion,  The  Divine 
Life,  Dying  Thoughts,  and  Saints"  Everlasting  Rest,  and  a  ile- 
moirof  the  Author.     In  48  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  6d.  each. 

BAXTER'S  SAINTS'  EVERLAST- 

ING  REST  :  The  Divine  Life,  and  Dying  Thoughts  ;  also,  a 
Call  to  the  Unconverted,  and  Now  or  Never.  21  Nos.,  super- 
royal  Svo,  Gd.  each ;  cloth,  lis.  6d. 

FAMILY  WORSHIP:    A  Series  of 

Prayers,  with  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Remarks  on  Passages  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the 
Year,  by  One  Hundred  and  Eighty  Clergymen  of  the  Scottish 
Church.  With  Twenty-one  highly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each;  cloth,  £l,  Is. 

M 'GAVIN'S    PROTESTANT:      A 

Series  of  Essays  on  the  Christianity  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
the  Papal  Superstition,  New  Edition.  Medium  Svo,  cloth,  14^.; 
or  in  20  Nos.,  Gd.  each. 

D  WIGHT'S   SYSTEM   of   THEO- 

LOGY :  or.  Complete  Body  of  Divinity.  In  a  Series  of  Sermons. 
In  20  Parts,  la.  each. 

THEOPNEUSTIA;     The    Bible,    its 

Divine  Origin  and  Entire  Inspiration,  deduced  from  Intei-nal 
Evidence,  and  the  Testimonies  of  Nature,  History,  and  Science. 
By  L.  Gaussf.n,  D.D.,  Geneva.     Cloth,  '.is. 

PSALMS  of  DAVID :    Scottish  Met- 

rical  Vei-sion.  To  bind  with  Family  Bibles,  various  sizes. 
Imperial  4to,  2.'.  Gd.;  super-royal  4to,  2s.;  royal  4to,  2s.;  demy 
4to,  2s.;  ISmo,  6d. 


CONTEMPLATIONS    on    the    HIS- 

TORICAL  PASSAGES  of  the  OLD  and  NEW  TESTAMENT. 
By  tlie  Right  Rev.  Joseph  Hall,  D.  D.  Nmnerous  I'lates.  In 
15  Parts,  Is.  each. 

PROFESSION    AND    PRACTICE; 

Or.  Thoughts  on  the  Low  State  of  Vital  Religion  among  Pro- 
fessing Christians,     By  G.  M'Cli.li.«  n.     Cloth.  Is.  Od. 

An  EXPOSITION  of  the  CONFES- 
SION of  FAITH  of  the  WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  of 
DIVINES.  By  Robert  Shaw,  D.D.,  Whitbiiru.  Eiflith  Edi- 
tiou.     Cloth,  'Ss.  Oil. 

SCOTS    WORTHIES;    tlieir    Lives 

and  TicsTiMONiES.  With  a  Supplement,  containing  Memoii-s  of 
THK  Ladiis  of  the  COVENANT.  Upwards  of  One  Hundred  Illus- 
trations,    In  22  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is.  each. 

THE  CHRISTIAN'S  DAILY  COM- 

PANION  :  A  Series  of  Metlitations  and  Short  Practical  Com- 
ments on  the  most  Imj)oi-tant  Di>ctrines  and  Precepts  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  an-anged  for  Daily  Reading  throughout  the 
year.  With  Twenty-one  liighly-finished  Engravings.  20  Parts, 
super-royal  Svo,  Is.  eacli ;  cloth,  £1,  1$. 

WATSONS  BODY  of  PRACTICAL 

DIVINITY,  in  a  Series  of  Sennon.s  on  the  Shorter  Catechism  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly,  with  Select  Sermons  on  Various  Sub- 
jects. The  whole  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  numerous  Notes. 
In  29  Nos.,  super-royal  Svo,  Gd.  each. 

WILLISON'S  PRACTICAL  WORKS. 

With  an  Essay  on  his  Life  and  Times.  By  tlio  Rev.  Dr.  Hetii- 
EKiNOTON.     20  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  Is,  e;ich. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  &c. 


MEMOIRS  of  NAPOLEON  BONA- 

PAHTE.  IW  M.  i>E  Boi'RRiKNNi;.  Xumerinis  IIistoric;iI  and 
Portrait  lUiistratiuus.     :^.'i  paits,  Is.  each  ;  or  '2,  vols.,  Jtl,  Os. 

CABINET  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND, 

Civil,  Military,  and  Ecclesiastical,  fiora  the  Landing  of  Juiiiis 
Ciusar  till  the  year  lS4tj.     la  vols.,  bound  in  cloth,  i;l,  05. 

SMITH'S  CANADA:  Past,  Present, 

aud  FiiTUKE.  Being  an  Historical,  Geographical,  Geologicid, 
and  Statistical  Account  of  Canada  West.  Maps,  and  other  lUus- 
tratious.    2  Vols.,  royal  Svo,  cloth,  205. 

AIRMAN'S    HISTORY    of    SCOT- 

LAND,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  present  Time.  A  New 
Edition.  With  Ninetv  Illustrations,  comprising  Portraits, 
Views,  and  Historical  Designs.     In  53  Pai-ta,  Is.  each. 

THE  ISRAEL  of  the  ALPS.     A  Com- 

plete  History  of  the  Vaiidois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies. 
Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpublished  Documents.  By 
Alexi.i  Mlston,  D.D.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engrav- 
ings.    In  lOi  Parts,  1.?.  each  ;  or  2  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  lbs. 

THE  WORKS  of  FLAVIUS  JOSE- 

PHUS.  With  Maps  and  other  Hlustrations.  Demy  Svo,  22i 
Parts,  Is.  each  ;  or  -i  Vols.,  cloth,  2is. 


NOTES   of  a  CLERICAL   FUR- 

LOUGII,  spent  tliielly  in  tlie  Holy  Laxd.  By  the  littv.  Uoi'.kist 
Buchanan,  I>.  D.  Illustrated  by  an  Accurate  .Map  of  the  win. hi 
Country,  and  hy  various  eidarged  Sketch  Maps,  iUuKlrative  of 
individual  localities  and  of  particular  excm-sions.     Cloth,  T.'*.  OU. 

THE    TEN    YEARS'   CONFLICT; 

Being  the  Histoiy  of  the  Disruption  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
By  the  Rev.  Robkrt  Buchanan.  D.D.  Illustrated  with  Por- 
traits on  Steel  and  Designs  on  Wood.  25  Nos.,  tSd.  each  ;  or  2 
Vols,  cloth,  14.«.  The  Library  Edition,  elegantly  printed  in  large 
type,  2  vols,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  kl.  Is. 

ROLLIN'S   ANCIENT   HISTORY; 

With  Extensive  Notes,  Geographical,  Topognipliicnl,  Historical, 
and  Critical,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  Jami-;s  Bell.  Num- 
erous Illustrations.    In  24  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each. 

ROLLIN'S  ARTS  and  SCIENCES  of 

the  ANCIENTS.  With  Notes  by  Jame.^  Bkll  (foiining  a  tliird 
Volume  to  Ancient  History}.    In  10  Parts,  Is.  each. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY  of 

EMINENT  SCOTSMEN.  Di  Four  Volumes.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Supplemental  Volume,  continuing  the  Biograjihies  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Thomson.  With  S5  Portniits, 
and  5  Engraved  Titles,  In  4(3  Parts,  medium  Svo,  Is.  each ; 
or  Divisions,  cloth  gilt,  6s.  Gd.  each. 


WORKS    ON   AGRICULTURE. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  AGRICULTURE. 

Practical  and  Scientific.  By  upwards  of  Fifty  of  the  most 
Eminent  Farmei-s,  Land-Agents,  and  Scientific  Men  of  the  day. 
Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  With  above  ISOO  Illustrative 
Figures  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In  28  Parts,  2s.  Gd.  each;  or  2  large 
Vols.,  super-royal  Svo,  cloth,  £3,  15s. 

NEW   FARMER'S    ALMANAC. 

Edited  by  John  C.  Morton,  Editor  of  the  AgrkiUlural  Gazette, 
Cyclopedia  o/  AgHcultui'e,  &c.    Published  yearly.     Price  Is. 

OUR  FARM  CROPS ;  Being  a  popu- 

lar  Scientific  Description  of  the  Cultivation,  Chemistry,  Dis- 
eases, and  Remedies,  (Uc,  of  our  diflereut  Crops,  worked  up  to 
the  bigh  Farming  of  the  present  day.  By  John  Wilson, 
F.R  S.E  ,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, Member  of  Council  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  Arc.  Arc.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood.  "  In 
2  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  13s.;  or  12  Parts,  Is.  each. 

"This  Work  is  protiably  the  most  remarkable,  and  the  most  useful  for  the 
Agriculturist,  that  ha*  appeared  for  a  long  time.^'—GucTnaeii  Official  Gazette, 

THE  GARDENER'S  ASSISTANT, 

Pnictical  aud  Scientific.  A  Guide  to  tlie  Formation  and  Manuge- 
nient  of  the  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower  Garden,  and  the  Culti- 
vation and  Management  of  Conservatory,  Green-houae,  and  Hot- 
buuse  Plants.  With  a  Copious  Calendar  of  Gardening  Opei'ations. 
By  Robert  Thompson,  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Chiswick. 
Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings  and  carefidly  Coloured 
Plates.     In  12  Parts,  2/).  0'^  each,  or  cloth,  £l,  lis.  Gd. 

Bfsiiiea  the  sutjects  above  indicated,  the  Work  cotiLiins  Chapter§  on  the  Phy- 
iiology  of  Plants,  the  Nature  and  ImproT(.'ment  of  Soils,  the  various  kinds  of 
Manures  an  I  tlieir  Uses,  and  the  Tools,  Instruments,  Ac,  employed  lii  Garden- 
injc;  tO^L-lher  with  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and 
Flowers.    Prolusely  illustrated  with  Engravinf^s  printed  in  the  Text, 

HOW  to  CHOOSE  a  Good  MILK  COW. 

By  J.  H.  Magne.  With  a  Supplement  on  the  Dairy  Cattle  of 
Britain.     Illustrated  with  Engraviugs.     Cloth,  Zs. 


FARM  INSECTS.    Being  the  Natural 

History  and  Economy  of  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Field  Crops 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  also  those  which  infest  Barns 
and  Granaries,  with  suggestions  for  their  d*tructiou.  By  John 
Curtis,  F.L.S.,  Arc.,  &c.  Illustrated  with  many  liundred  Figures, 
Plain  and  Coloured.  In  8  Parts,  super-royal  Svo,  2«.  6d.  each, 
plain  plates,  and  3s.  Cd,  colouied  plates;  or  cloth,  £l,  H}g. 

"  We  are  taught  how  to  antioipate  the  insects  l>efore  they  attack  the  crops, 
BO  aa  to  weaken  the  n>^^ult,  and  also  to  che^k  tlieir  proirrcss.  For  tliese  ends, 
concise  rules  are  Riven  as  lo  the  management  of  the  soil  and  plant  We  know  of 
no  Kreater  boon  to  the  ae;riculturlst,  in  one  particular  department  of  his  labours, 
than  the  publication  of  this  volume." — Gloucester  Chron.cl^ 

FARMER'S  GUIDE.     A  Treatise  on 

the  Diseases  of  Horses  and  Black  Cattle,  with  Insti-uctions  for 
the  Manngement  of  Breeding  Mares  and  Cows.  By  James  Webb, 
Veterinary  Surgeon.  Seventh  Edition.  Fookeap  Svo,  cloth, 
3«.  Gd. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  CALCULATOR. 

A  Series  of  Forty-five  Tables  for  Land-Measuring,  Draiiiing, 
Manuring,  Planting,  Weight  of  Hay  and  Cattle  by  Measui-e- 
ment,  Builtbng,  &c.    17  Nos.,  foolscap  Svo,  6t^.  each ;  bound,  y«. 

THE    HAY    and    CATTLE    MEA- 

SURER.  A  Series  of  Tables  for  Computing  the  Weight  of  Hay- 
stacks and  Live  Stock  by  Measurement.  Also,  Tables  showing 
the  Equivalent,  in  Weight  and  Price,  of  the  Imperial  to  the 
Dutch  Stone,  and  other  Local  Weights.  Foolscap  Svo,  cloth, 
28.  Gd. 

DITCHING    and    DRAINING:    A 

Manual  of  Tables  for  Conii.uiting  Work  done.  Suited  to  the 
use  of  Contractoi-3  and  Employera  of  Labom:.  Foolscap  Svo, 
cloth,  2i. 

AGRICULTURIST'S  ASSISTANT: 

A  Note-Book  of  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  adapted  to  tlio 
nse  of  all  engaged  in  Agricultiue,  or  the  ilanagcmeut  of  Lauded 
Property.  By  John  Ewart,  Land-Sun" ey or  and  AgricultuiaJ 
Engineer.     Plates  and  Cuts.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  3.^.  Gd. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   PUBLICATIONS: 


ILLUSTUATKD    HISTORY    OF    TUK    WAI.DEXSES. 


Ill  Itji  rarts,  \s.  ench  ;  or  'Z  Vols.  Svo,  cloth,  16^. 

THE   ISRAEL  OF   THE  ALTS. 

A  Complete  History  of  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont  and  their  Colonies.  Prepared  in  great  part  from  unpnblislied 
Document-?.  By  Ai.EXis  MusTON,  D.D,  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Steel  Engravings,  comprising,'  Scenery  in  the 
Valleys,  Maps,  and  Historical  Illustrations,  prepared  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  tiie  Autlior,  M.  MusTON. 


This  Work  contains  tbe  most  complete  anil  counectwl  view  of 
the  liistory  of  the  Vaudois.  It  is  tlio  fruit  of  lung  ami  laborious 
i-wseoi-ch,  and  throws  now  light  upon  many  of  tho  luiowu  facta, 


events  atnl  periods  of  the  Wivldonsian  [woplo  in  their  oariicat 
and  protracted  struggle  for  the  presorvatiou  of  tho  ti-uo  faith. 


WORKS    ON   MACHINERY,   CARPENTRY,   Sec. 


ENGINEER     and    MACHINIST'S 

DRAWIXG-BOOK  :  A  Complete  Course  of  Iiif^truction  for  the 
Practical  Engineer;  comprising  Linear  Di-awing,  Projections, 
Eccentric  Curves,  the  vaiioiis  forms  of  Gearing,  Reciprocating 
Machinery,  Sketching  and  Drawing  from  the  Machine,  Projec- 
tion of  Shadows,  Tinting  and  Colouring,  and  Perspective,  on 
the  basis  of  the  works  of  JI.  Le  Blanc  and  MM.  Amiengaud. 
Illustrated  by  numeroiis  Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  In 
lt»  Parts,  imperial  4to,  '2s.  each ;  or  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  2s. 

ENGINEER    and     MACHINIST'S 

ASSISTANT ;  Being  a  Series  of  Plans,  Sections,  and  Elevations 
of  Steam  Engines,  Water  ^\^leels.  Spinning  Machines,  Mills  fur 
Grinding,  Tot'ls,  ,tc.,  taken  from  Macliines  of  approved  Con- 
struction ;  with  detailed  Descriptions  and  Practical  Essays  on 
various  departments  of  Machinery.  New  and  Improved  Edi- 
tion. In  28  Parts,  imperial  4to,  '2s.  6d.  each ;  or  '2  \'ol3.  half- 
morocco,  £-1,  As. 

RAILWAY  MACHINERY.    A  Trea- 

tise  on  the  Jlechanical  Engineering  of  Railways ;  embracing  the 
Principles  and  Constraction  of  Rolling  and  Fixed  Plant,  in  all 
departments.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Plates  on  a  large  scale, 
and  by  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood.  By  D.  Kinnear.  Clakk, 
Engineer.  In  :iU  Parts,  imperial  ito,  2^.  ijd.  e;ich  ;  2  Vols.  luUf- 
morocoo,  £4,  15;?. 

RAILWAY  LOCOMOTIVES.    Their 

Progress,  Mechanical  Construction,  and  Performance,  witli  the 
recent  Practice  in  England  and  America.  Illustrated  by  an 
extensive  Series  of  Plates,  and  nximerous  Engravings  on  Wood. 
By  D.  Kinnear  Clajik,  Engineer.  In  25  Piuts,  imperial  4to, 
2-«.  6d.  each;  2  Vols,,  half-morocco,  £4. 

This  Work  combines  tlie  Locomotive  Section  of  the  Author's  Work  on  ^>n7- 
teat/  Machinery,  with  extensive  ailiUtions  illustrating  the  practice  of  EnRtiitli 
Locomotive  Engineers  of  the  present  d.iy,  and  preseiitine  the  most  i-ecent  attoin- 
mcnts  in  American  practice.  It  &lso  includi^a  the  consideration  of  coal- turning!, 
and  a  variety  of  other  questions  bearing  upon  the  economical  workm^  and  im- 
provement of  the  LocomoliTe. 

RECENT  PRACTICE  in  the  LOCO- 

MOTIVE  ENGINE  (beinga  Hnx>x>lement to  Raihca?/  Machhm-i/); 
Comprising  the  most  Recent  Improvements  in  Eiiglisli  Practice, 
and  Illustrations  of  the  Locomotive  Practice  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  By  D.  Kimnear  Clark,  Engineer.  In 
10  Parts,  imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  half-morocco,  35*. 

This  Work  consists  simply  of  the  new  portion  of  Railwaji  Loeomotipet, 
announced  above.  It  is  pulilished  sepnraiely  for  the  benellt  of  those  whoulrcady 
possess  the  Author's  Work  on  Jiailway  Machinery. 

LAND  -  MEASURER'S     READY- 

RECKONER:  Being  Tables  for  ascertaining  at  sight  tho  Con- 
tents of  any  Field  or  Piece  of  Land.  Third  edition.  Bound  in 
roan,  2«. 

THE    PRACTICAL    MEASURER; 

Or,  Tradesm.an  and  Wood- Merchant's  Assistant.  By  Alexander 
Peddie.  New  Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  In  12  Nos.,  6d.  each ; 
bonnd,  G.*.  C(/. 


CARPENTER    and    JOINER'S 

ASSISTANT.  B'jinga  Comprehensive  Treatise  on  the  Selection, 
Preparation,  and  Strength  of  Materials,  and  the  Mechanical 
Principles  of  Fraining,  with  their  Application-s  in  Carjientry, 
Joinery,  and  Hand  Hailing;  also,  a  (.'ourse  of  Instruction  in 
Practical  Geometry,  Geometrical  Lines,  Drawing,  Projection, 
and  Pei-spective.  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Term.s  used  in 
Architecture  and  Building.  By  James  Newlands,  Borough 
Engineer  of  Liverpool.  Illustr.ated  by  an  extensive  Series  of 
Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings  on  Wood.  In  24  Parts, 
super-royal  4to,  2s.  eacli ;  or  1  Vol.,  half-morocco,  £2,  10*. 

This  Publication  supplies,  in  a  compendious  form,  a  complete  and  pmctiOftI 
Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Principles  of  Carpentry  and  Joinery,  with  n  Selec- 
tion of  Examples  of  Works  actually  executed.  It  includes  the  most  important 
features  of  the  great  vorks  of  Kmy,  Krafit,  and  others,  irhich,  fVom  their  cost 
and  foreign  languages,  are  inaccessible  to  workmen. 

"  It  will  be  for  a  lonR  time  to  come  the  standard  treatise  on  Carpentry  and 
Joinery."— -l/cc/tamc's  Magazine. 

CABINET-MAKER'S  ASSISTANT. 

A  Series  of  Original  Designs  for  Modem  Furniture,  with  De- 
scriptions and  details  of  Construction.  Complete  in  2y  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  6d.  each ;  half-boimd  morocco,  £3,  5s. 

"The  Work  now  before  us  takes  up  the  subject  In  a  proper  spirit,  and  la  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  very  beneficial  effect  on  the  trade  to  which  it  is  addressed.'' 
—Civil  Engineer  and  A  rcJtltecCs  Journal. 

RURAL  ARCHITECTURE.    A 

Series  of  Designs  for  Ornamental  Cottages  and  Villas.  Exem- 
plified in  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections,  and  Details.  With  Prac- 
tical Description.^;.  By  John  White,  Architect.  In  21  Parts, 
imperial  4to,  2s.  each ;  1  Vol.  half-morocco,  £2,  10s. 

MECHANIC'S    CALCULATOR; 

Compi"ohending  Principles,  Rules,  and  Tables,  in  the  various 
Departments  of  Mathematics  and  Mechanics.  Nineteenth  Edi- 
tion.    Cloth,  5s.  Orf. 

MECHANIC'S    DICTIONARY.     A 

Note-Book  of  Technical  Term.s,  Rules,  and  Tables,  useful  in  the 
Mechanical  Arte.  With  Engravings  of  Machinery,  and  nearly 
200  Diagrams  on  Wood.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Cloth,  Os. 


The  Calculator  and  Dictionary  are  publiahcd  in  : 
Gd.  each. 


'  No8., 


REID'S    CLOCK    and    AVATCH- 

3IAKING,  Theoretical  and  Practicil.  Illustrated  with  Twenty 
Folding  Plates,  and  Vignette  Title.  In  10  Parts,  royal  Svo,  2s. 
each  ;  or  1  Vol.,  cloth,  21«. 

ORNAMENTAL  DESIGN:  A  Series 

of  examples  of  Ep>Ttian,  Grecian,  Roman,  Itali.iii,  Gothic, 
M»x>rish,  French,  Flemish,  and  Eliz;ibethan  Ornaments,  suit- 
able for  Art-workmen  and  Decorators.  With  an  Essay  on 
Ornamental  Art,  as  applicable  to  Trade  and  Manufactures.  By 
Jas.  Ballantvse,  Author  of  a  Treatisf  oh  Painttd  Glasf,  ic, 
6ic.     Forty  Plates,  imperial  4to,  cloth,  £1,  2s. 


GLASGOW,    EDINBURGH,    AND    LONDON. 


BLACKIE  AND   SON'S   POJBLI CATIONS: 


POETRY   AND   LIGHT   LITERATURE. 


HOGG.— The  WORKS  of  the  ETTEICK 

RHEPHEHD,  with  I Uuirtrationa  by  D.  O.  Hill,  K  S.A.— The 
Poin-iCAi.  WoiiKs,  complete  in  5.  V*ol3..  cloth,  17a  (Jt/.;  the  PnosE 
Works,  complete  in  (i  Vols  ,  il,  1».  Both  Skiiies  aie  abso  pvU)- 
lished  fur  sale  iu  separate  Vols.,  at  3,t.  Otl.  each. 

CASQUET  of  LITERARY  GEMS ;  CouUiniug 

upwartls  of  TOO  Kitracts  in  Poetry  and  Prose.  From  nearly  300 
Distinguished  Authors.  Ilhintrated  by  Twenty-flve  Engravings. 
In  4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £1. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  SONG.     A  Collection 

of  the  Best  and  Most  Approved  Songs  of  Scotland,  with  Critical 
and  Historical  Notices,  and  an  Essiiy  on  Scottish  Song.  En- 
graved Frontispiece  aud  Title.  10  Xos,,  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  9«. 

BOOK  of  SCOTTISH  BALLADS.  A  Com- 
prehensive Collection  of  the  Ualladi>of  Scotland,  with  Illustra- 
tive Notes,  and  En^aved  Frontispiece  and  Title,  lo  Nos.,  6d. 
each  ;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  *Js. 

NICOLE'S  POEMS  and  LYRICS,  cliiefly  in 

the  Scottish  Dialect.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  New- 
Edition.     Small  Svo,  cloth,  gilt,  '6s.  6d. 


THE  WORKS  of  ROBERT  BURNS.    Com- 

plete  Illustrated  Edition,  Literarj'  and  Pictorial.  With  Wil- 
son's Essay  "  On  the  Genius  and  Character  of  Bums,"  and  Dr. 
Ci'Kbik's  Memoir  of  the  I'tHjt,  and  50  Landeoaim  and  Torlrait 
UluBtrations.     2j  Parts,  super-roval  Svo,  Is.  each. 

Or  with  Eight  Sui'PLKMf.ntakv  Parts,  containing  2"2  En- 
gravings ;  making  in  all  S:i  Illustrations.  2  Vols.,  cloth  extra, 
Jtl,  10s. 

LAND  of  BURNS ;  A  Series  of  Landscapea, 

Illustrative  of  the  Writings  of  the  Scottish  Poet,  from  Paintings 
by  D.  O.  Hii.L,  U.S.A.  Also,  Portraits  of  the  Poet,  his  Friends, 
Arc.  With  Descriptions an<l  Biographies,  by  Rohkrt  Chambers; 
and  Essay  by  Professor  Wii-soN.  2  Vols.,  '4to,  cloth,  gilt  edges, 
£2,  2s. 

REPUBLIC  of  LETTERS.     A  Selection   in 

Poetrj'  .nrnd  Prose,  ft'om  the  Works  of  the  most  Eminent  Writers, 
with  many  Original  Pieces.  Twenty-five  beautiful  Illustrations. 
4  Vols.,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  £l. 

SANDFORD'S    ESSAY  on   the   RISE  and 

PROGRESS  of  LITERATUKE.     Foolscap  Svo,  cloth,  23.  6ii. 

LAING'S   WAYSIDE    FLOWERS:    Being 

Poems  and  .Songs.  Introduction  by  Rev.  Geo.  GilfilLvVN.  Tllird 
Edition.     Cloth,  gilt,  2s. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CYCLOPEDIA  of  DOMESTIC  MEDICINE 

and  SURGERY.  By  Tiios.  Andrew,  Jl.D.  Illustrated  with 
Engravings  on  Wood  and  Steel.  17  Parts,  royal  Svo,  Is.  each; 
cloth,  ISs. 

BARR'S  SCRIPTURE  STUDENT'S  AS- 
SISTANT. A  Complete  Index  and  Concise  Dictionary  to  the 
Bible.  New  Edition,  Enlarged,  with  Pronunciation  of  Proper 
Names,  Clu-onological  Arrangement  of  the  Scriptures,  i:c.  Post 
Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS for  YOUNG  COMMUNICANT.S.  With  an  Address  to 
Young  Pei:5ons  not  yet  Communicants.  31st  Edition,  ISmo, 
sewed,  id. 

BARR'S  CATECHETICAL  INSTRUC- 
TIONS on  INFANT  BAPTI8M.  With  an  Address  to  Yoimg 
Parents.     15th  Edition,  ISmo,  sewetl,  id. 

COMMERCIAL  HAND-BOOK  :  A  Complete 

Ready-Reckoner,  and  Compendium  of  Tables  and  Infomiation 
for  the  Trader,  Jlerchant,  and  Cummerciui  Traveller.  310  pp. 
4Smo,  boimd  in  roan,  Is. 

TYTLER'S   ELEMENTS   of  GENERAL 

HISTORY,  Ancient  and  Modem.  With  considenible  additions 
to  the  Author's  Text,  nnmerous  Notes,  and  a  Continuation  to 
the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria.  EtUted  by  the  Rev.  Brandon 
Turner,  M.A.  Sixth  Edition.  Cloth.  5:*.  6d.  Also  in  Divi- 
sions.    Div.  I.,  price  2s.  Gd.;  Div.  II.,  juice  3s.  6d. 

GERLACH'S  COMPREHENSIVE  GER- 
MAN DICTIONARY.  German  and  English,  and  English  and 
German.     By  J.  J.  Gerlach,  LL.D.     Bound,  5s.  Orf. 

This  Pietionary  is  more  copious  in  the  numhcr  of  its  words  and  meanings 
than  any  portable  Gernrnn  Dictionarj-  hitherto  pulihshed. 

HARTLEY'S     ORATORICAL     CLASS- 

BOOK.  With  the  Principles  of  Elocution  Simplified  and  Illus- 
trated by  suitable  examples.  Fifteenth  Edition,  improved. 
Foolscap  Svo,  bound,  lis.  iid. 

CHORISTER'S    TEXT-BOOK  ;    Containing 

nearly  Two  Hundred  Psalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Chants,  Anthems, 
(tc,  arranged  for  from  Two  to  Five  Voices,  with  Organ  or  Piano- 
forte Accompaniments ;  preceded  by  a  Comprehensive  Grammar 
of  Mxisic.  By  W.  J.  P.  Kidd,  Super-royal  Svo,  stiff  paper,  5s,; 
cloth,  gilt,  85. 


HAND    PLACE-BOOK    of   the    UNITED 

KINGDOM;  Containing  References  of  daily  use  to  upwards  of 
1.^,000  Localities  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  General 
Statistical  Tablea.     Bouml,  2s. 


FERGUSONS    INTEREST    TABLES.    At 

Fourteen  different  Rates,  from  a  Quarter  to  Six  and  a  Half  per 
Cent.;  also.  Tables  of  CVminission  aud  Brokerage.  New  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.    Bound,  is. 

LAWRIE'S    SYSTEM    of   MERCANTILE 

ARITHMETIC ;  With  the  Nature,  Use,  and  Negotiation  of  Bills 
of  Exchange.  Fifth  Edition.  In  2  Parts,  bound  in  roan,  with 
Key,  3.<.;  or  Parts  I.  and  II.,  in  cloth.  Is.  each;  the  Key 
separately,  Is. 

MOFFAT:    Its  Walks  and   "Wells.     "With 

Incidental  Notices  of  its  Botany  and  Geology.  By  William 
Keddie;  and  Report  on,  and  Chemical  Analysis  of,  its  Mineral 
Wells,  by  J.  Macadam,  F.R.S.S.A.     Foolscap  Svo,  Is. 

COMSTOCK'S    NATURAL    PHILO- 

SOPHY  :  Edited  and  largely  augmented  by  R.  D.  Hoblvn, 
M.A.  Oxon.  A  Manual  of  Natural  Philosophy;  in  which  are 
popidarly  explained  the  Principles  of  Heat,  Mechanics,  Hydro- 
statics, Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  the  Steam  Engine,  Acoustics, 
Optics,  Astronomy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  &c. ;  with  Qiiestions 
for  Examination  on  each  Chapter,  and  an  Appendix  of  Pro- 
blems. Illustrated  by  nearly  Three  Hundred  Engravings  on 
Wood.     Fool£cai>  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 

M'CRIE'S     SKETCHES    of    SCOTTISH 

CHURCH  HISTORT:  Embracing  the  Period  from  the  Refor- 
mation to  the  Revolution-     2  Vols.,  demy  12mo,  cloth,  45. 

ROBERTSON'S   HISTORY  of  the  JEWS, 

From  the  Babylonish  Captivity  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Cloth,  ],<.  6d. 

ROBERTSONS   CHART   of   SCRIPTURE 

CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem.    In  stiff  covers,  4(/. 

STAFFA    and    lONA   DESCRIBED  and 

illustrated  ;  With  Notices  of  the  Principal  Objects  on  the 
roxite  from  Port  Crinan  to  Oban,  and  in  the  Sound  of  Mull. 
Many  Engi'avings.     Limp  cloth,  2s. 
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